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Art.  I— SCOTTISH  MUNICIPAL  HERALDRY. 

The  Arms  of  the  Royal  and  Parliomentary  Burghs  of  Scolland. 
By  John  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  Macphail, 
and  H.  W.  Loxsdale.     Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood 

&  Sons.     1897. 

WE  may  as  well  state  at  the  outset  that  Lord  Bute  has  laid 
all  lovers  of  Hei-aldry  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
by, the  publication  of  this  book:  and  in  its  mere  physical 
aspect  its  possessors  have  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  be- 
comingly, not  to  say  handsomely,  clad  in  white,  with  '  end 
papers  '  of  the  most  delightful  shade  of  red  ;  heraldically,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  described,  reversing  the  ordinary  blazon  of 
a  lambrequin,  as  '  argent  doubled  gules,'  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  hardly  do  to  judge  it  by  this  technical  standard  as 
the  title  is  lettered  in  gold,  a  conjunction  of  metal  on  metal 
which  would  make  the  authors,  who  are  nothing  if  not  purists, 
aghast  with  horror. 

Coming  to  the  inside  of  the  book  its  charms  break  on  the 
reader  somewhat  abruptly  :  there  is  not  even  the  decent  veil 
of  a  table  of  contents  to  whet  his  appetite  for  what  is  to  come, 
and  the  authors  have  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  preface,  that  most  useful  of  helps  to  a  lazy  reviewer  and 
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even  to  the  couscientious  reader  often  the  most  iuteresting 
part  of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  the  personality  of  the  author  is 
more  or  less  revealed  in  it,  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
towns  being  arranged  in  alpliabetical  order  a  table  of  contents 
may  justly  perhaps  be  considered  superfluous :  as  to  a  preface 
it  is  not  for  us  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  the  authors,  but  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  have  given  some  preliminary  infor- 
mation on  certain  points  to  which  reference  will  shortly  be  made. 
An  index,  too,  is  a  luxury  which  we  would  fain  have  had. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  there  were  seventy  Royal  Burghs 
in  Scotland,  that  is,  burghs  which  derived  their  constitution 
and  certain  special  privileges  appertaining  to  them  directly 
from  a  Royal  charter.  Representatives  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment were  sent  by  all  these  except  four,  Auchtermuchty, 
Earlsferry,  Falkland,  and  Newburgh,  these  not  having  exer- 
cised their  right  for  many  years :  two  others  were  deprived 
of  their  right  to  return  a  member  to  the  British  Legislature  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  nine  more  lost  the  same  privilege 
in  1885.  But  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  Royal  Burghs 
electing  Members  of  Parliament  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  granting  of  the  same  privilege,  under  certain 
Acts  of  Parliament,  to  fifteen  towns  which  had  not  previously 
possessed  it  and  which  were  therefore  called  Parliamentary 
Burghs.  In  addition  to  these,  one  corporation  (Coatbridge) 
was  created  a  Municipal  Burgh  by  a  special  Act  in  1885. 
These  make  up  eighty-six  towns  in  all  and  it  is  their  '  ensigns 
armorial "  which  are  described  in  this  work  :  we  should  not 
perhaps  omit  to  mention  that  those  of  Berwick  on  Tweed  are 
given  as  an  addendum. 

Considering  that  Scotland  possesses  a  heraldic  executive  of 
very  ancient  origin  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  out 
of  these  eighty-six  burghs  the  arms  of  only  twenty-six  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Lyon  Register.  Li  this  respect,  however, 
they  are  on  the  same  footing  with  many  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 
lity. What  became  of  the  old  Register  of  Arms  which  must 
have  been  kept  by  the  Lords  Lyon  previous  to  1672  has  never 
been  satih^factorily  ascertained  :  whether  they  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  f)r  carried  off  by  the  '  auld  enemie '  is  not  clear.    From 
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1639  to  1672  the  Parliaments  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  should  have  their  arms  examined 
by  Lyon  and  entered  in  the  Register.  In  the  last  mentioned 
year  an  Act  was  passed  which  is  still  the  governing  statute  as 
to  registration  of  arms  in  Scotland:  it  ordered  all  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  arms  to  give  in  a  description  of  the 
same  to  the  Lyon  Clerk,  in  order  that  they  might,  in  the  case 
of  cadets,  be  properly  differenced,  and  in  all  cases  duly  recorded. 
Any  person  using  arms  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a 
day  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  rendered  himself  liable  to 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  any  articles  on  which  the 
arms  were  displayed  were  to  be  escheat  to  the  king.  The 
consequence  of  this  enactment  was  that  arms  were  very  freely 
sent  in  to  the  authorities  to  be  recorded,  accompanied  no 
doubt  by  more  or  less  lucid  descriptions,  but  many 
persons  who  had  undoubtedly  been  using  arms  with  a  perfect 
right  did  not  obtemper  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  record- 
ing them.  '  Many  of  our  most  ancient  and  considerable  fami- 
lies,' says  Nisbet,  '  have  neglected  to  registor  their  arms  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  Parliament,  partly  through  indolence 
and  partly  through  their  own  greatness  as  if  the  same  could 
never  be  obscured.'  The  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  were  never 
put  in  force  very  vigorously,  though  from  time  to  time  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  under  it :  even  in  modern  times  the 
powers  conferred  by  it  have  been  exercised  with  advantage  : 
it  has  prevented  the  disfiguration  by  bad  armoury  of  one  of 
our  finest  Cathedrals,  and,  if  report  speaks  truth,  it  still  more 
lately  saved  a  noble  building,  destined  no  doubt  to  become 
historic,  from  perpetuating  on  its  face  heraldic  falsehoods. 

Probably  if  the  Lords  Lyon  had  been  a  httle  more  energetic 
and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  given  them  by 
the  Act  of  1672,  not  only  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  passed 
but  in  after  years,  much  more  might  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  complete  record.  Indeed,  had  the 
power  of  visitation  been  granted  to  the  Lyon  and  his  heralds 
in  that  Act,  as  it  had  been  in  a  statute  passed  in  1592,  it  might 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  due  registration  of  arms. 
But  the  real  evil  lay  in  the  want  of  personal  effort  on  the  part 
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(.f  the  holders  of  the  office  of  Lyon.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
must  no  doubt  have  taken  some  trouble  at  the  first  inception 
of  the  register  of  1672,  but  he  drifted  into  divisive  political 
courses,  joined  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  rising  of 
1715,  and  afterwards  passed  into  obscurity.  After  that  the 
office  was  for  long  made  the  mere  appanage  of  ornamental 
place-holders,  who  did  not  pretend  either  to  know  anything 
about  heraldry  or  to  do  any  work  in  connection  with  the  office, 
the  duties  of  which  were  performed  by  deputy.  Now  things 
are  on  a  very  different  footing,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  the  record  that  such  a 
custom  should  have  prevailed  for  so  long.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  arms  of  many  of  the  leading  families  in 
Scotland  have  never  been  recorded,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Burghs  followed  the  bad  example  set  them  by  persons 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  have  failed  to  send  in 
their  arms  for  registration. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  left  in  little  doubt  as  to  what 
the  arms  of  the  different  burghs  really  were,  as  in  most  cases 
their  seals  have  come  down  to  the  present  day.  And  it  must 
he  kept  in  mind  that  when  a  corporation  had  once  adopted 
arms,  there  was  no  necessity  ever  to  change  them  ;  they  were 
crystallized,  as  it  were,  for  all  time,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  arms  of  families  which  were  liable  to  undergo  con- 
stant alterations  owing  to  marriages  with  heiresses  which 
brought  on  new  quarterings,  augmentations  of  honour  granted 
by  the  king,  and  several  other  causes.  Not  that  municipal 
arms  did  in  point  of  fact  remain  absolutely  unchanged,  for  we 
find  a  series  of  seals  of  the  same  burgh  sometimes  displaying 
different  interpretations  of  the  arms;  but  this  may  generally 
be  put  down  more  to  the  caprice  of  the  seal  engraver  than  to 
any  actual  intention  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  itself. 
These  remarks,  however,  only  apply  to  the  burghs  that  were 
in  possession  of  their  charter  previous  to  1672.  The  Parlia- 
mentary creations  of  later  date  had  never,  in  many  cases,  any 
arms  assigned  to  them  at  all,  but  invented  them  for  them- 
selves, Rometitnes  with  truly  lamentable  results.  Lord  Neaves 
has  somewhere  sung  about  '  the  jolly  testator  who  makes  his 
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own  will,'  but  that  cheerful  amateur  could  hardly  make  a 
greater  mess  of  his  handiwork  than  the  greatly  daring  burgh 
which  proceeds  to  manufacture  its  own  arms.  Our  authors 
give  a  dreadful  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Greenock  :  so 
awful  is  it  that  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  shrunk  from  depicting  it  in 
all  its  native  crudity  and  has  only  given  a  modified  version  of 
it ;  but  it  is  described  in  the  text  as  follows  : — '  It  (the  coat  of 
arras)  represents  on  the  foreground  the  quay  with  a  man  ner- 
vously rolling  barrels  under  the  imperious  direction  of  another 
man,  whose  superior  social  position  is  judiciously  indicated  by 
a  tall  hat  and  an  umbrella  used  as  a  walking  stick.  Beyond 
this  are  seen  the  waves  of  the  sea  with  a  large  three-masted 
ship  in  full  sail,  and  further  off  two  smaller  ships  seen  in  per- 
spective, one  on  each  side.  .  .  .'  Now  this  is  not  a  coat 
of  arms  at  all  but  a  landscape,  and  a  bad  one  at  that.  Lord 
Bute  gives  several  alternative  coats  which  might  be  adopted, 
indicating  not  only  the  trade  of  the  town  by  the  ship  but 
its  connection  with  the  leading  famihes  of  the  district 
by  introducing  charges^  from  their  arms.  One  of  these,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  given,  we  do  not  much  fancy,  joar^i/ 
per  jjale  azure  and  gules  a  fess  ermine  hetioeen  three  covered  cups 
or ;  over  all  on  an  inescutcheon  azure  on  the  waves  of  the  sea 
proper  a  ship)  in  full  sail  or.  The  principles  on  which  his  com- 
position is  started  are  right  enough  ;  we  have  the  covered 
cups  nf  Shaw  of  Greenock  and  the  ei'mine  fess  of  Crawfurd 
of  Cartsburn,  but  we  think,  with  all  deference,  that  too  much 
has  been  attempted  in  the  dividing  of  the  shield  per  pale  so 
as  to  give  the  colours  as  well  as  the  charges  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, while  the  introduction  of  an  inescutcheon  is  of  doubtful 
soundness,  such  a  charge  (or  sub-ordinary)  being  usually  re- 
served in  British  Heraldry  for  certain  special  purposes.  The 
alternative  coat,  given  on  the  following  page,  in  which  the 
fess  and  inescutcheon  are  omitted,  the  ship  being  the  principal 
charge  on  the  shield,  is  preferable,  though  here  again  the 
dividing  of  the  upper  half  of  the  shield  by  a  palar  line  might 
have  been  avoided. 

Another  odd  and  unheraldic  coat  is  that  of  Auchtermuchty, 
but  it  does  not  offend  the  canons  of  good  taste  so  grievously 
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as  that  of  Greenock.  The  device  represents  a  husbandman 
sowing  :  although  the  bnrgh  charter  is  of  the  respectable  an- 
tiquity of  1517,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  seal  does  not  merely 
date  from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Burgh,  which  took  place  in 
1827.  Why  it  was  ever  adopted,  and  when,  will  probably 
remain  a  mystery,  especially  as  the  authors  reject  the  idea 
that  the  device  can  cover  any  allusion,  either  remorseful,  re- 
gretful, or  minatory,  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats!  Here  again 
Lord  Bute,  for  we  presume  we  are  not  mistaken  in  assigning 
to  his  hand  the  suggested  coats,  gives  a  design  which  might 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  somewhat  meaningless  one  at 
present  in  use,  we  give  it  at  length  as  a  specimen  of  a  very 
pretty  and  ingenious  coat,  czure  on  a  mnnnt  rising  from  a 
stream  in  base  a  loild  boar  passant  before  an  oak  tree  all  proper., 
suspended  from  the  boughs  of  the  oak  a  scutcheon  charged  with  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  betuieen  on  the  dexter  a  scutcheon 
charged  loith  the  arms  of  Fife  and  in  the  sinister  a  mace  in  pale 
proper  surmounted,  of  a  scutcheon  charged  ivith  the  arms  of  Scrym- 
geour  of  Myres.  This  is  an  eminently  suggestive  coat,  though 
again  rather  overburdened  with  detail  :  it  looks  charming  as 
depicted  on  the  page  by  Mr.  Lonsdale's  clever  pencil,  but  if 
it  had  to  be  used  on  letter  paper,  or  hung  up  on  the  walls  of 
a  Council  Chamber,  the  details  would  be  apt  to  be  lost.  But 
notwithstanding  all  that  tlie  arms  show  a  fertility  and  grace 
of  invention  of  which  it  would  be  well  for  some  6f  the  burghs 
mentioned  in  this  volume  to  take  advantage.  Hei|'e  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  coat : —  \ 

'  We  have  constructed  this  imaginary  coat  out  of  the  following  elements. 
The  uaine  AurMcrmuclibj  signifies  the  steep  land  of  boars,  and  we  have 
tliorefore  followed  the  example  of  the  canting  coat  of  St.  Andrew^s,  also  in 
Fife,  based  upon  the  meaning  of  its  name  of  Muckross,  or  the  prhmontory 
of  boars.  The  water  in  base  indicates  the  mire  in  which  the  anciettt  boars 
wallowed  and  whicli  now  gives  its  name  to  the  mansion  house  of  Myres. 
Tiio  inescntcheon  of  Scotland  indicates  the  Royal  origin  of  the  Burgh, 
that  of  Fife  its  historic  position  as  part  of  the  earldom,  and  the  mace'  with 
the  third  scutcheon  the  unique  privilege  conferred  upon  the  ScrymgeVjnrs 
of  Myres,  and  still  enjoyed  by  the  owner  of  tlie  Myres  estate  of  appoint- 
ing one  of  tlie  niacers  of  the  Court  of  Session.'  \ 

This  is  very  ingenious  and  the  allusions  are  not  carried 
further  tlian  is  allowable  in  heraldry.     The  insertion  of  the 
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Royal  Ai'ms  of  Scotland  seem  iinnecessaiy.  They  not  only 
tend  to  crowd  the  shield  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Auchter- 
miichty  should  display  these  royal  insignia  more  than  any 
other  Burgh  which  has  its  constitution  from  an  ancie;it  charter 
of  the  Scottish  kings. 

Greenock  and  Auchtermuchty,  however,  represent  what 
may  be  termed  the  poorest  class  of  the  municipal  arras  of 
Scotland.  If  the  others  resembled  them  their  study  would  be 
an  extremely  uninteresting  task.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  majority  of  the  arms,  even  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
somewhat  exacting  taste  of  the  authors  of  this  book,  being  in- 
timately associated  with  local  bistoiy  or  tradition.  In  this 
respect  the  greater  number  of  the  arms  fall  into  four  classes, 
first,  those  which  contain  representations  of  the  local  or  patron 
saint ;  second,  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  arms  of  the 
principal  family  in  the  district ;  third,  those  containing  castles 
or  some  similar  building  as  the  principal  cbai'ge;  and  fourth, 
those  on  which  that  position  is  occupied  by  ships,  these  being, 
as  might  be  expected,  entirely  sea  coast  towns.  Some  of 
them  combine  two  of  those  features  on  the  same  shield,  such 
as  Rothesay,  which  has  both  a  ship  and  a  castle,  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare.  The  towns  which  bear  saints  as  their  arras 
amount  altogether  to  twenty-seven,  but  of  these  six  bear  the 
representation  on  the  reverse  of  their  seal,  the  obverse  being 
occupied  with  some  other  design;  thus  Aberdeen  bears  on  the 
obverse  gules  three  towers  triple  towered  within  a  double  tressure 
counter-floxoered  argent,  but  tlie  Lyon  has  granted  an  alterna- 
tive coat  based  on  the  reverse  of  the  seal,  a  precedent  which 
has  been  followed  in  other  cases.  Five  of  the  above-men- 
tioned twenty-seven  bear  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  probabih'ty 
being — though  it  is  not  always  clear — that  the  church  of  the 
town  was  dedicated  to  her.  The  or'gin  of  the  castles, 
amounting  in  number  to  twelve,  is  obvious,  and  the  ships,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-two,  generally  indicate  the  trade  of 
the  town  or  its  situation  as  a  seaport,  though  occasionally 
they  are  combined  with  figures  of  saints  as  in  the  case  ot 
Queensferry. 

Commemorating,  as  so  many  of  these  coats  of  arms  do,  the 
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deeds  of  Scottish  saints  and  other  personages  in  sacred  his- 
tory, we  could  not  have  a  more  efficient  exponent  of  the  sub- 
ject than  Lord  Bute,  who,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  much  curious  and  erudite  information  regarding 
them.  No  saint  is  so  obscure  that  he  has  not  something  to 
say  about  him,  and  he  generally  enters  into  minute  detail 
about  their  personal  characteristics,  the  proper  way  in  which 
they  should  be  clad,  and  the  reason  for  their  appearance  on 
their  respective  shields.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  Avoudered 
at  that  no  less  than  five  of  the  Royal  Burghs  should  have 
selected  the  Virgin  Maiy  as  their  arms,  or  rather  in  all  proba- 
bility at  first  as  the  device  on  their  seal  which  was  afterwards 
put  on  a  shield  and  so  assumed  an  armorial  character.  In 
the  case  of  Banff,  however,  though  the  virgin  with  the  Babe 
in  her  arms  has  been  used  since  1472,  there  is  a  still  older  seal 
which  represents  a  boar  passant,  taken.  Dr.  Cramond  thinks, 
from  the  fact  that  in  Irish  the  word  banhh  means  a  sucking 
pig.  As  a  suggested  coat  containing  the  ancient  and  modern 
ai'ms  the  authors  give  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  child 
with  a  little  pig  fawniiig  on  her,  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
Avhieh  opinions  may  be  divided.  It  has,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
amount  of  authority,  as  on  the  seal  of  Gullen,  which  also  con- 
tains Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  faldstool,  there  is  a  whelp 
depicted  on  the  base,  being  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  town, 
the  Gaelic  for  a  whelp  being  cuilean.  Why  Lauder  should 
have  selected  the  Vn-gin  as  its  sigillary  device  is  not  clear, 
but  Lord  Bute  believes  that  Leith  based  its  choice  of  the 
same  design  upon  the  fact  that  the  Collegiate  Ciun-ch  of 
Restalrig  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  the 
patron  saint  of  North  Leith  was  St.  Ninian.  In  connection 
with  Leith  it  may  be  noticed  that  very  strong  language  is 
used  about  the  Lyon  office  having  so  lately  as  1«89  granted 
arms  to  this  burgh  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  in 
an  ancient  two  masted  galley,  and  with  a  cloud  resting  over 
their  heads.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  cloud  in  the  earlier  seals  was  really  intended  to  be  a  canopy 
such  as  is  quite  commonly  found  in  representations  of  the 
Vn-gm  and  Child.     There  is  much  sarcasm  indulged  in  also  at 
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tiie  expense  of  the  unfovtuuate  artist,  who  certainly  seems  to 
have  painted  the  achievement  pretty  badly.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  the  Lyon  office,  but  from  what  we  have 
happened  to  see  of  the  ai'tistic  work  done  there  now,  things 
seem  to  be  much  improved.  After  all,  granting  that  the 
insertion  of  the  cloud  was  a  mistake — a  mistake  which  perhaps 
might  not  have  happened  had  the  late  Lyon  been  ten  years 
younger  than  he  was  in  1889 — are  the  authors  quite  justified 
in  stigmatising  the  fact  of  the  sacred  mother  and  child  being 
put  under  a  cloud  as  '  peculiarly  ofi'ensive  ?  '  May  the  cloud 
not  be  typical  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ?  And  Our 
Lord  was  at  least  twice  overshadowed  by  a  cloud,  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  at  His  Ascension.  A  cloud 
therefore  we  venture  to  think  need  not  necessarily  imply  any 
derogatory  or  ofi'ensive  idea. 

The  only  other  burgh  which  commemorates  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  Selkirk,  which  possesses  a  singularly  beautiful  repre- 
sentation (at  least  Mr.  Lonsdale's  interpretation  of  it  is 
singularly  beautiful)  of  the  Holy  Mother  seated  on  a  bench 
with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  as  a  scutcheon  at  her  feet. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  popularity  of  the 
diff'erent  saints  depicted  on  the  burgh  seals.  We  should  have 
expected  to  find  peculiarl}^  Scottish  saints  more  to  the  front, 
but  though  St.  Michael  appears  thrice,  St.  Ninian  and  St. 
Margaret  have  each  been  adopted  in  only  two  instances,  while 
St.  Andrew  figures  on  the  seal  of  his  own  town  alone.  With 
regard  to  St.  Michael  a  funny  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Aberdeen.  That  town  duly  gave  in  its  arms  to  be 
recorded  in  1674 :  an  alternative  coat,  based  on  the  reverse  of 
the  seal,  was  allowed  to  it  and  was  registered  as  follows : — 
azure  a  temple  argent,  St.  Michael  standing  in  the  porch 
mitred  and  vested  proper  with  his  dexter  hand  lifted  up  to 
heaven  praying  over  three  children  in  a  boiling  chauldron  of 
the  first,  and  holding  in  the  sinister  a  crosier  or. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  calHng  the  figure  here 
represented  St.  Michael  is  absolute  nonsense  :  but  after  all  it 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  clerical  error  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  the  entry  in  the  Lyon  Register,  for  in  the  Patent 
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granted  by  Sir  Charles  Erskine,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
city,  it  is  stated  that  the  figure  is  that  of  St.  Nicolas.  The 
episode  intended  to  be  commemoi-ated  is  one  in  the  life  of  the 
latter  saiut.  When  visiting  bis  diocese  (Myra  in  Cilicia — he  has 
no  local  connection  with  Aberdeen  at  all),  'he  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  man  who  was  a  son  of  Satan.  This  man  iu 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  accustomed  to  steal  little  chil- 
dren, whom  he  murdered  and  served  up  tbeir  limbs  as  meat  to 
liis  guests.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  and  his  retinue  he 
had  the  audacity  to  serve  up  the  dismembered  limbs  of  three 
unhappy  children  before  ihe  man  of  God,  who  had  no  sooner 
cast  his  eyes  on  them  than  he  was  aware  of  the  fraud.  He 
reproached  the  host  with  his  abominable  crime,  and  going  to 
the  tub  where  their  remains  were  salted  down  he  made  over 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  they  rose  up  alive  and  well.' 
It  should  therefore  be  a  salting  tub  and  not  a  '  boiling  chaul- 
dron  '  that  is  represented,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  given  us  a 
delightful  design  of  the  saint  with  a  little  tub  iu  the  back- 
ground out  of  which  three  quaint  children  are  rising. 

Dumfries  has  got  an  excellent  rendering  of  Michael  and  the 
dragon.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  seal  in  the  British  Museum 
which  is  described  as  having  on  it  in  addition  to  the  figure  of 
the  archangel  a  crescent  and  star,  the  background  being  im- 
perfectly ornamented  with  a  lozengy  pattern  having  a 
roundlein  each  interstitial  space.  Lord  Bute  thinks  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  very  appropriate,  as  the 
passage  in  the  apocalypse  which  describes  the  war  in  heaven 
speaks  of  'a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  :'  but  it  is 
rather  in  our  opinion  straining  the  allusion  too  far  when  it  is 
suggested  that  the  design  on  the  British  Museum  seal  is  in- 
tended to  represent  semee  of  estoiles^  and  that  the  imperfection 
of  the  background  is  really  intentional,  the  purpose  of  the 
artist  having  been  to  depict  only  two-thirds  so  semee,  the  stars 
from  the  other  third  having  been  drawn  away  by  the  tail  of 
the  dragon,  in  agreement  with  the  narrative  of  Rev.  xii.  4, 
'  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
did  cast  them  to  the  earth.'     No  such  arrangements — nor  for 
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the  matter  of  that  any  stars  at  all — appear  ou  the  recorded 
coat  of  Liulithgow,  though  in  the  illustration  given  as  what 
should  be  they  are  inserted.  In  this  case  both  archangel  and 
dragon  are  blazoned  argent  which  the  authors  think  downright 
unscriptural,  as  St.  John  expressly  describes  the  dragon  as 
red :  this  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  no  less  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ventional dragon  of  heraldry  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
is  black,  though  seeing  that  the  shape  of  the  monster  which 
has  done  duty  for  so  many  centuries  as  a  dragon  is  founded 
upon  that  of  the  lizard  family  there  might  be  something  to  be 
said  for  making  it  green.  In  the  old  Musselburgh  seal  there 
is  a  figure  of  St.  Michael  triumphing  over  the  dragon  with 
some  very  quaint  details.  .  He  is  represented  as  middle  aged, 
quite  bald,  but  Avith  a  bifurcated  beard  and  large  moustache. 
He  wears  a  garment  like  a  cloak  flying  on  each  side,  and  is  ap- 
plying to  the  neck  of  the  dragon  a  spear  with  a  barb  at  each 
end.  He  holds  before  him  a  very  large  shield  marked  with  a 
cross.  The  dragon  itself,  whose  predominant  feeling  seems 
to  be  not  unnaturally  that  of  alarm,  has  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  very  large  otter  or  small  short-nosed  alligator.  It  is 
lying  on  its  back  with  its  four  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air. 

It  is  curious  that  this  coat  which  quite  properly  com- 
memorates the  relation  of  the  burgh  to  the  saint  was  altered 
at  a  later  date  to  one  bearing  the  charges  of  three  mussels 
and  three  anchors,  the  impression  having  evidently  arisen  that 
the  name  of  the  town  was  originally  derived  from  these  shell- 
fish and  not  from  the  archangel.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  our 
ancestors  for  believing  this,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
philological  science  had  not  attained  that  development  which 
it  now  has,  and  that  as  the  town  had  been  called  Musselburgh 
and  not  Michaelsburgh  for  centuries  (it  occurs  as  the  former  in 
a  charter  to  the  monastery  of  Dumfermliue  in  1450),  the  mis- 
take was  not  an  unnatural  one. 

As  to  other  saints,  St.  Margaret  as  we  have  mentioned 
appears  twice :  once  on  the  reverse  of  the  Dunfermline  seal, 
when  she  is  represented  as  crowned  with  the  ancient  crown 
of  Scotland  and  holding  a  sceptre  tipped  with  a  jleur  de  lys  iu 
her  hand,  and  once  on  the  seal  of  the  neighbouring  burgh  of 
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Queensferry  where  she  is  depicted  in  a  boat  in  allusion  to  the 
passagium  reghm.  St.  Ninian  is  the  only  other  saint  who  has 
been  popular  enough  to  be  chosen  by  two  towns  as  the  device 
on  their  seal,  but  in  this  instance  they  are  not  two  neighbour- 
ins:  communities,  but  widely  separated  towns,  Nairn  and 
Whithorn.  As  regards  the  former  town  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  find  Ninian  figuring  as  its  patron  saint,  for  though  he 
travelled  largely  throughout  Scotland  there  is  no  record  so 
{•AX  as  we  know  of  his  ever  having  been  at  Nairn.  The  authors 
give  a  rather  vague  explanation  of  his  being  the  patron  saint 
in  saying  that  he  'is  said  to  be  so  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Fearn,  which  was  connected  with 
Whithorn.'  But  on  a  seal  supposed  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  is  a  figure  which  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch  of  the 
British  Museum  thinks  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  by  whose 
grant  King  William  the  Lion  was  enabled  to  found  the  burgh. 
The  authors  differ  from  Mr.  Birch's  interpretation,  and  support 
their  views  by  an  argument  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here  : 
it  is  really  a  matter  about  which  no  definite  decision  can  be 
arrived  at,  and  readers  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions come  to  in  this  book.  But  on  the  Whithorn  seal  St. 
Ninian  is  in  his  natural  place,  though  Lning  in  his  supple- 
mental volume  on  Scottish  seals  describes  him  as  St.  Leonard, 
a  mistake  into  which  the  authors  think  Mr.  Brook  has  also 
fallen  in  describing  a  figure  on  one  of  St.  Andrews  University 
maces  in  a  paper  which  he  read  on  that  subject  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
that  Mr.  Laiiig  and  Mr.  Brook  have  put  the  figures  down  as 
St.  Leonard  on  the  strength  of  their  having  a  fetter  suspended 
from  the  wrist,  such  a  symbol  being  undoubtedly  the  property 
of  St.  Leonard,  commemorating  as  it  does  the  privilege  granted 
him  by  Clovis  of  exercising  the  prerogative  of  pardon  towards 
prisoners.  But  on  the  seal  he  is  vested  as  a  bishop,  and  on 
the  mace  as  an  abbot,  and  it  appears  that  in  no  other  instance 
is  he  ever  represented  as  other  than  a  deacon  or  occasionally 
as  a  monk.  The  authors  suggest  the  occurrence  of  the  fetter 
as  having  something  to  do  with  his  church  at  Whithorn  as  a 
sanctuary.     The  question  in  the  end  remains  in  our  opinion 
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an  open  one,  though  there  is  certaiuly  moi-e  appropriateness 
in  the  presence  of  Ninian  on  the  Whithorn  seal  than  any  other 
saint :  but  on  the  other  hand  St.  Leonard  is  not  at  all  out  of 
place  on  the  St.  Andrews  mace,  as  not  only  does  one  of  the 
colleges  bear  his  name  but  he  was  patron  of  the  Cnldee  hos- 
pital in   that  town.      The  latter  saint   is  undoubtedly   com- 
memorated on  the  reverse  of  the  seal  of  Kiughorn,  though  he 
does  not  there  carry  a  fetter:  but  he  is  named  in  tlie  singularly 
illiterate  legend  round  the  seal  Sanctns  Leonardus  de  Bingorn. 
Of  the  other  saints  represented  on  the  various  arms  discussed 
we  may  mention  John  the  Baptist,  or  rather  his  head,  which 
appears  in  those  of  Ayr:  St.  Serf  who  is  borne  by  Culross,  St, 
^gidius  by  Elgin,  St.  Lawrence  by  Forres,  St.  Boniface  (the 
minor  saint  of  that  name)  by  Foi-trose,  St.  Bryce  by  Kirkcaldy 
(on  the  reverse),  though  it  is  suggested  that  as  there  is  no 
known  connection  between  St.  Biice,  who  never  was  in  Scot- 
land at  all,  and  Kirkcaldy,  the  name  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption   for   Patricius.       We    meet,    however,    with    seals    on 
wliich  saints  are  depicted  who  have  no  known  local  connection. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  Montrose  seal,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  though  there  is 
no  church  (if  we  except  a  small   Episcopal  chapel)  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  and  the  Dominican  friaiy  seems  to  have  been  St. 
Mary's.     Pittenweem  has  appropriately  enough  St.  Adrian  in 
a  boat,  seeing  this  saint  was  murdered  in  the  Lsle  of  May  ;   we 
should  certainly  have   expected  to  find  the  patron   saint  of 
Scotland  adopted  as  the  bearing  of  more  towns  than  the  one 
named  after  him,  but  it  is  not  so :  and  even  there  he  is  hardly 
done  justice  to,  according  to  the  humorous  accinmt  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  portrayed  on  a  modern  seal  of  the 
burgh  of  St.  Andrews.     The  seal  has,  we  are  told — 

'  A  shield  of  bad  shape  ensigned  with  the  national  flag,  azure  a  saltire 
argent,  but  with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  nailed  thereto  attired  in  sailors 
jersey  and  trousers  of  such  extreme  tightness  that  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  they  should  not  have  been  burst  in  the  operation  of  distending 
the  apostle  on  the  cross,  and  which  define  his  abdomen  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. To  this  stniiige  garb  is  added  an  Elizabethan  ruff.  He  is 
represented  as  absolutely  bald,  but  with  a  fierce  moustache.  The  city 
arms  are  placed  on  a  circle  between  his  legs,  surmounting  the  lower  part 
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of  the  shield,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  coin.  The  boar  since 
the  Middle  Ages  has  been  changed  from  tlie  wild  to  the  domestic  animal, 
and  is  shown  trotting  with  a  contented  air  to  dexter.  He  is  surmounted 
by  the  legend  "  Dum  spiro  spero,"  of  which  we  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning 
if  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  month  of  the  boar,  while  if  it  is  intended 
to  express  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  that  a  reprieve  might  yet 
arrive  in  time  to  save  his  life,  it  is  opposed  to  the  best  authenticated  tra- 
dition of  his  mental  attitude  on  the  occasion.  On  the  reverse  the  Bishop 
is  attired  in  an  exceedingly  tight  cassock,  sharply  emphasising  his  abdomen, 
but  wears  a  pectoral  cross.  A  neat  foot-pace  has  been  substituted  for  the 
demon  beneath  his  feet.  The  faldstool  has  been  provided  with  a  high 
back.  It  has  two  arms,  and  a  cockatrice  is  rushing  from  underneath  it, 
as  though  in  amazement  and  horror,  on  each  side.  The  crown  has  dis- 
appeared from  his  right  side,  and  his  right  hand  itself  is  no  longer  raised 
as  in  the  act  of  blessing  but  open  as  in  that  of  swearing.' 

With  which  thoroughly  uuconventioual  piece  of  description 
we  take  leave  of  the  saints! 

We  have  noticed  above  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the   Scottish   burghs  bear   castles  as  their  arms.     There  are 
altogether  twelve  of  them  which  have  this  bearing,  if  we  do  not 
include  Dumbarton,  which  has  an  elephant  with  a  castle  on 
its  back.     Two   other  towns   have   architectural  subjects  on 
their  shields,  Culross  having  what  is  certainly  either  the  abbey 
or  the  church,  and  Kirkcaldy  having  what  is  officially  des- 
cribed as  an   abbey,  but   what  the  authors  suggest  may  be 
intended  for  a  castle.     On  the  obverse  of  the  seal  of  Aberdeen 
there  is  now  represented  a  group   of  three  castles  each  with 
three  towers,  but  this  appears   to   be   an  evolution   from  an 
earlier  seal  on  which  is  displayed,  not  three  separate  castles 
but   what  is  apparently   a   conventional  representation   of  a 
walled  town  with  a  closed  gate  in  the  centre  and  three  church 
spires  surmounted  by  crosses  rising  from  behind  the  battle- 
ments.    Aberdeen  is  the  only  town  that  thus  displays  three 
castles :  Inverurie  has  two,  which  are  here  represented  with 
single    towers   only,    an    example   followed   in    the    case    of 
Rothesay,  whose  single  castle  is  of  the  keep  pattern:  all  the 
other  castles  in  the  burgh  arms  are  of  the  triple  towered  sort 
(except  Sanquhar,  which  Js  represented  as  having  five  towers), 
though  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  the  artist  in  varying 
the  style  of  fortification.      But  the   castle,  frequent   though 
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it  is,  must  yield  in  popularity  as  a  charge  to  the  ship.  Pos- 
sessing as  Scotland  does  a  coast  line  of  marvellous  length  for 
the  size  of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  ship  a 
favourite  device  for  the  arms  of  many  of  its  burghs.  Twenty- 
two  in  all  have  a  ship  either  as  the  principal  or  as  an  auxiliary 
charge  on  their  arms,  all  as  might  be  expected  being  maritime 
towns.  Four  of  them  take  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
patron  saint  a  passenger  on  the  vessel,  and  indeed  Kirkcud- 
bright has  the  moiety  of  another  holy  personage  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  martyr  St.  Oswald,  which  St. 
Cuthbert  holds  on  his  knees.  The  only  real  connection  which 
the  saint  had  w^ith  the  martyr  was  that  the  latter's  head  was 
sent  to  Lindisfarne,  having  been  rescued  from  the  spike  upon 
which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Xing  of  the  Mercians,  and  was 
ultimately  put  into  the  same  shrine  with  the  body  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert, and  with  it  translated  to  Durham.  There  is  a  singular 
variety  in  the  shape  of  the  different  ships  represented  on  the 
seals.  Campbeltown,  Renfrew  and  Rothesay  have  the  old 
type  of  single  masted  galley  without  any  human  figures: 
Queensferry  and  Kirkcudbright  have  the  same  boat  with 
saints  as  passengers,  while  the  vessel  in  the  arms  of  Ruther- 
glen  has  a  crew  of  two,  and  Crail  has  the  lai'ge  crew  of  seven 
chil]3--looking  mariners  who  stand  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity  gazing  pensively  over  the  bulwarks.  Leith  has  a  two 
masted  galley,  and  Burntisland,  Kirkwall,  Wigtown  and  Stran- 
raer have  ships  of  an  antique  form  with  three  masts,  while 
Earlsferry  and  Inverkeithiug  possess  old-fashioned  one  masted 
ships  with  high  bows  and  sterns,  but  not  resembling  the  con- 
ventional galley.  The  boats  of  Kilrenny,  Pittenvveem,  Wick, 
and  North  Berwick  have  no  masts  at  all,  but  are  manned  by 
rowers,  represented  naked  in  the  cases  of  the  three  first  men- 
tioned towns,  but  clad  in  that  of  North  Berwick.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  why  the  authors  should  be  so  anxious 
to  represent  the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the  vessels  as 
destitute  of  clothing.  On  the  Pittenweem  seal  indeed  the  two 
boys  who  are  rowing  St.  Adrian  are  portrayed  as  naked,  but 
surely  this  is  hardly  an  adequate  reason  for  inflicting  the  same 
fate  on  the  crews  of  the  other  ships.     No  doubt  the  authority 
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of  St.  Peter  is  quoted,  '  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him,  for 
he  was  naked,  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea,'  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  view  that  what  might  be  a  pleasant  reHef  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee  would  be  a  very  different  matter  in  the  stormy- 
waters  and  inclement  temperature  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Besides,  St.  Peter  evidently  felt  that  while  lie  could  do  what 
he  liked  in  the  matter  of  dress  (or  undress)  while  in  his  ship  or 
with  his  own  crew,  it  did  not  become  him  to  appear  before 
any  one  for  whom  he  had  respect  without  clothing  himswlf 
decently,  and  he  therefore  put  on  his  fishers'  coat  before 
plunging  into  the  water,  at  a  time  indeed  the  most  likely  for 
tiim  to  cast  it  ofi.i  But  we  must  return  to  the  ships  themselves, 
only  however  to  point  out  that  the  more  modern  burghs  have 
naturally  a  more  modern  build  of  ship — Greenock,  Port-Glas- 
gow, and  Portobello  being  good  instances  of  this,  while  Oban 
is  the  solitary  example  of  a  town  having  a  small  one-masted 
cutter  on  its  seal. 

Fish  are  not  so  common,  at  all  events  as  the  principal 
charge,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  arms  of  the  Scottish 
towns.  Austruther  Wester  has  a  pretty  coat  of  three  fishes  in 
fret,  and  Inveraray  a  curious  and  not  very  heraldic  one  of  five 
herrings  entering  a  herring-net;  its  history  is  obscure,  but  it 
must  be  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  though  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  the  coat  has  been  made  to  look  fairly 
well,  it  was  evidently  composed  at  first  in  entire  ignorance  of 
heraldic  requirements.  The  only  inland  town  which  displays 
fish  on  its  shield  is  Peebles,  who  have  three  salmon  counter- 
naiant. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  we  may  refer  him  to  the  articles  on  Grail, 
Dingwall,  and  Stirling,  for  a  very  full  discussion  on  the  proper 
mode  of  representing  the  celestial  bodies.  As  to  the  difi"erence 
between  a  star  and  a  mullet— a  difference  which  English 
heraldry  makes  to  consist  of  a  hole  in  the  centre — the  authors 
apparently  think  that  the  unpierced  mullet  may  fitly  represent 
a  star;  and,  as  corroborating  this  opinion,  we  point  that  Mr. 
Eve,  in  his  recent  work  (afterwards  alluded  to),  says  that  if 
Mr.  Boutell  be  correct  in  stating  that  the  Rowelle-spur  began 
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to  be  used  about  1320,  and  that  in  a  Roll  of  Henry  III.  (1216- 
1272)  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  (quarterly 
gules  and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a  mullet  argent),  the  starry 
origin  of  the  charge  is  manifest  in  spite  of  mollette  being  the 
French  word  for  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  The  device  on  the  Stir- 
ling seal  the  authors  consider  quite  astrological,  as  not  only 
are  the  sun  moon  and  stars  pourtrayed  in  a  particular,  though 
astronomically  impossible,  conjunction,  but  the  five  planets 
are  made  of  different  sizes  in  accordance  with  their  apparent 
magnitude ;  and  it  is  suggested  '  That  they  are  all  arranged 
as  in  a  scheme  to  represent  some  moment  of  time  according  to 
the  geocentric  system  then  in  vogue,  with  the  exception  of 
the  glaring  blunder  of  placing  Saturn  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth;  the  earth  being  represented  by  Stirling  Castle,  and 
the  aiTangement  having  the  appearance  of  being  extended  to 
represent  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  in  relation  to  Stirling  on 
some  particular  occasion.'  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  authors, 
or,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  Lord  Bute, 
whose  studies  have  embraced  astrology,  as  they  have  most 
subjects.  We  are,  however,  ingenuously  enough,  told  in  the 
next  paragraph  that  this  theory  is  not  thought  sound  by 
several  eminent  authorities  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted, 
and  Lord  Bute  himself  admits  that,  from  an  astrological  point 
of  view,  the  moment  would  have  been  very  unpropitious,  and 
therefore  very  unlikely  to  be  chosen  either  for  that  of  any 
important  event  or  for  immortalisation  on  the  seal.  It  not 
only  represents  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  but  '  The  sun,  in 
conjunction  with  the  great  Benefic  Jupiter,  has  just  set,  and 
the  moon  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Malefec  Saturn, 
upon  the  ascendant,  and  the  lesser  Benefic  Venus  is  in  the 
House  of  Death.'  In  connection  with  the  celestial  bodies,  we 
may  mention  that  while  the  sun  (which  is  never  represented  in 
this  volume  by  the  well-known  figure  of  a  human  face  with 
rays,  but  either  as  a  round  knob  with  twelve  wavy  rays,  or  as 
a  mere  irridiated  star),  is  usually  depicted  as  of  the  metal  or, 
in  the  coats  of  Rothesay  both  it  and  the  moon  are  of  the 
strange  tincture  tenny,  a  probably  unique  instance  of  its  use 
in  Scottish  heraldry.      This  was  done  because  the  field  of  the 
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shield  is  argent,  but  why  such  an  unusual  tincture  was 
employed  is  not  easy  to  understand,  as,  at  all  events  abroad, 
the  sun  is  not  unfrequently  made  gules,  as  the  arms  of  the 
Spanish  family  of  Solis,  who  bear  argent  the  sun  gules. 

There  is  one  class  of  municipal  arms  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded,  which  deserves  some  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  historically  interesting  features  which 
pertain  to  them.  We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  coats  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  towns  ;  others  pourtray 
the  principal  local  feature  or  characteristic,  such  as  castles  or 
ships,  but  a  not  considerable  number  derive  their  origin  from 
the  arms  of  the  principal  family  of  the  district,  to  whose 
powerful  protection  the  burgh  was  no  doubt  often  indebted, 
and  whose  arras,  blazoned  on  the  liveries  of  the  retainers  or 
painted  on  the  shields  of  armed  warriors,  were  amongst  the 
most  familiar  objects  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  daily  life.  Brechiu,  for  instance,  adopted  '  or,  three  piles 
in  point  gules,'  being  the  blazon  of  Henry  de  Brechin,  natural 
son  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  England  ;  Earl  of  Gar- 
ioch  and  Lord  of  Brechin  in  Scotland,  half-brother  of  King 
William  the  Lion.  It  is  true  this  was  accompanied  at  one 
time  with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  usual  mediaeval 
style,  but  the  authors  are  of  opinion  that  this  purely  religious 
composition  (probably  taken  from  the  seal  of  the  Chapter  of 
the  Cathedral)  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  municipal  arms,  and 
that  they  should  simply  consist  of  the  historical  coat  above 
mentioned.  Kilmarnock,  too,  adopts  the  simple  coat  of  the 
Boyds — azure,  a  fess  chequy  argent  and  gules — without  any 
change  ;  and  Peterhead  takes  those  of  the  Keiths,  Earls  Maris- 
chal.  Hamilton  bears  the  three  cinquefoils  of  the  family  from 
whom  it  gets  its  name,  but  alters  the  tincture  from  ermine  to 
argent,  Dornoch  has  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  on  a 
small  escutcheon,  with  a  cat  sitting  on  the  top  of  it,  the  whole 
contained  in  the  bend  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  is  supposed  to 
record  one  of  those  fanciful  but  wholly  spurious  traditions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  are  only  too  common  every- 
where. Rothesay  has  the  Stewart  arms  impaled  with  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  conventional  representation  of  its  bay ; 
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they  are  uuique,  as  was  remarked  above,  in  having  the  tinc- 
tui-e  tenny  on  them,  and  are  also  the  solitary  example  of  a 
municipal  coat  which  is  impaled.  Might  we,  with  all  due 
respect,  suggest  to  the  learned  nobleman,  whose  name  stands 
first  on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  that  he  should  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  provost  of  the  burgh  to  get  the  arms  of  the 
town  officially  recognised  and  recorded  in  that  register  in 
which,  whatever  its  faults  may  have  been  or  are,  all  [Scottish 
arms  ought  to  be  'l 

The  classification  which  we  have  in  the  preceding  pages 
roughly  indicated,  though  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
burghs,  still  leaves  many  unaccounted  for.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  enter  into  these  in  detail;  some,  though  interest- 
ing, are  uuexplainable.  New  Galloway,  for  instance,  bears 
gules,  a  cross  reversed  argmt,  ensigned  loith  a  hoar's  head  erased, 
and  encircled  in  chief  with  a  viscount's  coronet  of  sixteen  peai^ls. 
The  tinctures,  by  the  way,  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
burgess  ticket,  but  we  are  not  told  that  of  the  boar's  head. 
Even  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  which  is  not  usually  at 
fault,  fails  to  find  any  very  satisfactory  ground  for  the  origin 
of  this  coat.  Some,  again,  are  feeble  and  uninteresting,  such 
as  Newburgh,  which  simply  has  adopted  the  Royal  Badge  of 
Scotland,  with  a  Greek  cross  below  it,  or  Montrose,  which  has 
a  large  rose,  from  the  fancied  derivation  of  its  name  from  that 
flower.  Some  are  not  heraldic  at  all ;  we  have  mentioned  the 
'  sower  going  forth  to  sow '  of  Auchtermuchty,  and  there  are  the 
examples  of  the  foxes  under  the  plum  tree  of  Galashiels,  and 
the  goat  browfcing  on  a  vine  of  Haddington,  which  are  cases 
in  point :  the  two  latter,  it  is  plausibly  suggested,  may  have 
been  taken  from  classic  gems.  Whatever  be  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  difi'erent  arms,  the  reader  will  find  them  all 
carefully  discussed;  the  articles  aie  OLe  and  all  full  both  of 
erudition  and  interest,  and  one  could  go  on  indefinitely  culliug 
their  stores  of  information,  but  space  forbids. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  corporation  has  to  do  with  a 
crest  which  is  a  purely  personal  and  military  distinction,  and 
one  which  presupposes  a  head  on  which  it  may  be  placed.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  corporation  has  neither  a  soul  to  be 
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saved,  nor  other  portions  of  the  human  frame  on  which  per- 
suasive efforts  might  be  employed,  and  it  has  still  less  a  head 
which  it  might  adorn  with  a  helmet  or  surmount  with  a  crest. 
Yet  we  find  at  least  fourteen  of  the  burghs  mentioned  in  this 
volume  using   crests,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Edinburgh, 
apparently  with  official  authority.     Many  of  these  are  taken 
from   some  local   association  of  ideas,  such  as  Cupar,  which 
bears  the  Fife  lion  ;  Anstruther  Wester,  which  has  taken  the 
arm  and  battle-axe  of  the  Anstruther  family  ;  and  Hamilton, 
which   appropriates  one   of  the    cinquefoils   from    its    shield. 
Rutherglen  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  its  crest  of  a  demi- 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  till  1889  ;  it  might  have  been 
better  not   to  take  such  a   step,   but  surely  the  authors  are 
hyper-critical  when  they  object  to  the  figure  as  being  '  on  the 
scale  of  a  very  large  barber's  wig-block  or  hairdresser's  bust.' 
We  did  not  know  that  crests   were  drawn  uniformly  to  scale; 
if  the  authors  will  look  at  almost  any  seal  or  tomb  of  the 
period  when   heraldry  was  its  best,  they  will  see  what  a  dis- 
proportionate  difference  the  crest  and  helmet  bore  to  the  size 
of  the  shield,  and  if  they  will  study  the  crest  on  the  helmet  of 
the  8th  Lord  Cobhcim,  which  hangs  over  his  tomb  in  Cobham 
Church,  they  will  see  that  the  resemblance  of  a  head  to  a 
barber's  block  is  not  confined  to  modern  work.     The  authors, 
too,  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  amazement  at  the  awful 
state   ot  the   mind  of  the  Scottish  officials  which   permitted 
them  in  1694  to  give  to  Montrose  such  a  crest  as  a  hand  issu- 
ing from  a  cloud,  and  reaching  cloion  a  garland  of  roses  j'^roper. 
It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  a  crest  is  a  material  object  intended 
to  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  helmet,  and  that  it  is  senseless 
to  invent  one  which  is  incapable  of  such  treatment.     But  we 
can  assure  the  authors  that  the  Scottish  authorities  were  not 
sinners  above  all  others  in  this  respect.     It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  could   not  be  attached  to  a  helmet;  in  actual  practice, 
some  very  extraordinary  things   were  so  affixed,  as  we   may 
read  in  the  pages  of  Chastelain,  and  both  in  literature  and  art 
there  are  examples  of  impossible  combinations,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  heraldry  had  not  become  so  decadent  as  it  had  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.      The  pictures  of  Ucello 
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contain  many  most  curious  crests  displayed  on  the  helmets  of 
his  warriors,  and  in  the  works  of  Peter  de  Ronsard  allusions 
may  be  found  to  crests  which  would  defy  the  skill  not  only  of 
any  armourer  but  of  any  heraldic  painter  to  desigu. 

Only  about  a  dozen  of  the  towns  appear  to  use  supporters, 
and  of  these,  not  half  have  official  authority  for  so  doing. 
Hawick  is  in  the  singular  position  of  having  its  achievements 
'  embellished  by  two  banners,'  which  stand  outside  the  shield 
and  take  the  place  of  supporters.  The  obverse  of  the  Dura- 
fermline  shield  displays  a  castle  supported  by  two  lions,  the 
whole  being  within  the  shield.  The  lions  look  suspiciously 
out  of  place,  and  their  proper  position  would  presumably  be 
outside  the  shield,  but  there  seems  to  be  ancient  authority  for 
their  being  included  in  it,  the  only  example  to  the  contrary 
being  on  a  comparatively  modern  flag.  We  are  surprised,  in 
connection  with  this,  at  a  statement  of  the  authors  (who  are 
usually  and  quite  properly  most  punctilious)  that  they  '  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  illegitimate  to  use  two  forms 
of  arms,  one  as  on  the  seal  and  one  as  on  the  flag  ! '  Is  there 
any  instance  on  record  where  two  coats-of-arms  or  even 
diffei'ent  versions  of  the  same  coat  are  borne  by  the  same 
individual? 

We  have  noticed  this  volume  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
in  many  respects  a  distinguished  one.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
formation not  only  about  heraldry,  but  of  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  it  is  flavoured,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  with  a 
quaint  turn  of  humour.  Indeed,  this  liking  for  a  joke  has  led 
the  authors  astray  more  than  once ;  for  instance,  in  the  official 
blazon  of  the  arms  of  Renfrew,  the  phrase,  two  '  cross-cross- 
lets  fitched  in  the  nombrille  of  the  second,'  occurs.  The 
expression  has  a  funny  sound,  so  our  authors  pillory  it  as 
follows :  '  What  "  in  the  nombrille  of  the  second  "  means  we 
at  once  confess  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  we  fancy  that 
the  person  who  wrote  it  did  not  understand  it.'  It  is  no  doubt 
a  clumsy  and  rather  pedantic  expression,  but  surely  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  meaning ;  the  blazon 
has  previously  stated  that  a  ship  is  placed  '  Between  two 
inescutcheons  in  the  honour  point  or'     .     .     .     and  then  it 
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goes  on  to  say,  '  and  between  as  many  cross-crosslets  fitched 
in  the  nombril  of  the  second,'  that  is,  that  as  the  inescutcheons 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  shield  in  a  situation  parallel 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  honour  point,  so  the  cross- 
crosslets  are  placed  in  a  similar  situation  as  regards  the 
nombril  point,  and  that  their  tincture  was  of  the  same  as  the 
second  mentioned  in  the  blazon.     Wherein  lies  the  difficulty  ? 

It  would  be  ungracious,  however,  to  take  leave  of  a  book 
like  this  in  anything  like  the  spirit  of  fault-finding.  On  the 
contrary,  all  lovers  of  heraldry  must  be  grateful  to  Lord  Bute 
for  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  this  volume.  While  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macphail,  whose  name  appears  second 
in  the  title-page,  has  done  yeoman  service  in  bringing 
together  the  large  mass  of  facts  which  have  been  used  in  its 
production,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
Lord  Bute's  dominating  influence  throughout  it  all.  The 
extraordinaiy  knowledge  displayed  (but  most  modestly  dis- 
played) about  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  subjects,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  the  lambent  humour  which  lights  up  what 
might  by  some  be  considered  a  dry  subject,  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  reader  may  find  himself  at  points  of  disagreement 
with  the  writer  as  to  certain  suggestions,  or  even  as  to  certain 
statements,  but  these  are  always  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
are  not  the  mere  vapid  commonplaces  of  one  who  wants  to  fill 
out  his  pages ;  they  are  the  thoughtful  expressions  of  a  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject  with  care.  We  trust  that  one  result 
of  his  labours  will  be  that  the  handsome  edition  of  the  work 
will  soon  be  disposed  of,  and  that  a  popular  one  will  then  put 
the  book  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the 
municipal  history  of  their  country. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  illustrations,  which  are  quite 
admirable.  Mr.  Lonsdale  can  draw  the  human  figure  well, 
and  his  representations  of  the  various  saints  are  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  grace,  while  his  rendering  of  lions  and  such  other 
fearful  wild-fowl  are  spirited.  He  has  fully  grasped  that  fun- 
damental canon  of  heraldic  art  that  everything  must  be 
treated  in  a  conventional  manner,  and  his  style  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.     He  has  adopted  the  shape  of  shield  employed  by 
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Sir  David  Lindsay  in  his  MS.,  which,  while  not  perhaps  so 
graceful  as  the  earlier  heater  shape,  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  more  room  for  the  charges.  The  shields,  too,  are  well 
filled  up,  no  unnecessary  space  being  left  unoccupied  in  the 
field  ;  they  are  all  represented  as  surmounted  with  a  mural 
crown.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  an  artist  of  his  capacity 
entering  the  lists  of  heraldic  designers,  and  is  a  sign  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  He  is  the  latest,  but  not  the  least  worthy, 
addition  to  that  small  band  which  includes  the  names  of  Mr. 
Eve  (whose  recent  work  on  decorative  heraldry  marks  a  dis- 
tinct advance  on  anything  which  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  previously),  Mr.  Forbes  Nixon,  Mr.  Sherborne — the 
armorial  ex  libris  work  of  both  of  whom  is  well  known — and 
Mr.  Graham  Johnston,  the  present  Lyon  Office  hex-aid  painter, 
whose  work  we  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  who 
has  evidently  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  best  German 
sources  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  All  this  is  very 
encouraging  to  the  lover  of  heraldic  art,  and  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute  for  the  inception  and 
carrying  out  of  this  notable  work. 


Art.  IL— lord  TENNYSON. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  :  A  Memoir.     By  His  Son.     Two  vol- 
umes.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1897. 

IT  is  rarely  indeed  that  a  book  is  received  with  such  uni- 
versal interest  and  pleasure  as  the  Memoir  of  Lord 
Tennyson.  His  son  has  performed  the  difficult  task  with 
excellent  taste  and  judgment,  but  even  if  the  work  had  been 
less  well  done  than  it  is,  the  book  would  have  been  widely 
read  and  eagerly  commented  on,  owing  to  the  profound  and 
widespread  admiration  of  the  poet's  works.  The  public  are 
naturally  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  private  life  and 
character  of  the  man  whom  they  have  so  long  known  and 
loved  as  a  writer.    But  after  all,  the  fame  of  every  author  and 
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his  position  in  literature  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  work,  and  in 
the  end  will  be  little  affected  by  his  private  life,  which  is  of 
lasting  interest  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  his 
writings. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank,  his  position  in  literature  cannot  be 
finally  determined  till  after  death,  and  must  inevitably  be 
decided  by  the  judgment  of  posterity.  While  he  is  still 
alive,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  established  some  reputation,  he 
will  be  read  simply  because  he  is  new ;  for  the  way  in  which 
the  public  rush  after  'the  latest  novelty'  in  literature,  neglect- 
ing the  greatest  authors  in  past  ages,  is  truly  incomprehensible. 
Even  in  fiction,  the  greatest  writers — Scott,  Dickens,  Thac- 
kei'ay — are  deserted  for  the  latest  trash.  Newspapers  and 
reviews  criticise  it,  the  public  want  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it, 
and  the  libraries  are  besieged  for  it.  But  this  sort  of  popularity 
disappears  as  quickly  as  it  arises,  and  generally  speaking  long 
before  the  death  of  the  author.  If  there  be  real  merit  in  the 
work,  its  reputation  will  last  at  least  for  a  little,  but  after 
death  there  are  few  whose  names  are  even  known,  and  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  known,  proves  that  they  deserve  it. 
The  judgment  of  contemporaries  may  be  wrong:  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  judgment  of  successive  generations  is 
right.  As  years  roll  on,  the  verdict  becomes  gradually  fixed, 
and  unchallengeable.  The  claims  of  say  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dante,  and  probably  also  of  later  names — Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Burns — are  settled,  and  their  place  in  literature 
determined.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  seen  what  position 
Tennyson  is  entitled  to,  and  we  venture  to  think  it  will  be  in 
the  very  first  rank.  Such  certainly  is  the  prophecy  of  at  least 
one  brilUant  contemporary.  In  1883  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Tennj^son,  while  on  a  yachting  cruise  with  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
were  together  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of 
Kirkwall.*  Mi\  Gladstone  returned  thanks  for  both,  and  said 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  : — 

'  I  anticipate  for  Mr.  Tennyson  the  immortality  for  which  England  and 
Scotland  have  supplied   in  the  course   of  their  long  national  life  many 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  280. 
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claims.  .  .  .  The  Poet-Laureate  has  written  his  own  song  on  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  can  never  die.  Time  is  powerless  against 
him,  and  I  believe  this,  that  were  the  period  of  th.e  inquiry  to  be  so  long 
distant  as  between  this  day  and  the  time  when  Maeshowe  was  built,  still 
in  regard  to  the  Poet-Laureate  of  to-day,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
stating  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done  to  raise  the  intellects  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  higher  level,  and  by  so  doing  acquire  a 
deathless  fame.' 

Tennvson's  ways  and  maunere  of  life  were  sketched  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  his  life  hj  another  master-hand.  In 
1842  Emerson  asked  Carlyle  to  send  him  a  description  of 
Tennyson,  and  Carlyle  replied  as  follows  : — 

'  Moxon  (his  publisher)  informs  me  that  Teimyson  is  now  in  town  and 
means  to  come  and  see  me.  Of  this  latter  result,  I  sball  be  very  glad. 
Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  and  Foreign  Figures  (a  not  increasing 
number,  I  think)  who  are  and  remain  beautiful  to  me — a  true  human  soul 
or  some  authentic  approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say 
Brother  I  However,  I  doubt  he  will  not  come  :  he  often  skips  me  in  these 
brief  visits  to  town  :  skips  everybody  indeed  ;  being  a  man  solitary  and 
sad  as  certain  men  are,  dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom— carrying  a  bit  of 
chaos  about  him  in  short,  which  he  is  manufacturing  into  cosmos.  .  .  . 
He  had  his  breeding  at  Cambridge  as  if  for  the  law  or  the  church  ;  being 
master  of  a  small  annuity  on  his  father's  decease,  he  preferred  clubbing  with 
his  mother  and  sisters,  to  Kve  unpromoted  and  write  poems.  In  this  way 
he  lives  still,  now  here,  now  there,  the  family  always  within  reach  of  Lon- 
don, never  in  it,  he  himself  making  rare  and  brief  visits,  lodging  in  some 
old  comrade's  rooms.  I  think  he  must  be  under  40,  (he  was  33).  One  of 
the  finest -looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough  dn  sty-dark 
hair  ;  bright  laughing  hazel  eyes  ;  massive  aquUine  isice,  most  massive  yet 
most  delicate ;  of  sallow-brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-lot.iking ; 
clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and-easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice 
is  musical,  metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that 
may  lie  between  ;  speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous.  I  do  not 
meet  in  these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe.  We  shall  see  what 
he  will  grow  to.' 

To  this  Emerson  replied  : — 

'  The  sketch  you  drew  of  Tennyson  was  right  welcome,  for  he  is  an  old 
favourite  of  mine.  .  .  .  Oh  cherish  him  with  love  and  praise,  and 
draw  from  him  whole  books  full  of  new  verses  yet.' 

Carlyle's  opinion  of  Tennyson's  poetry  is  giyen  in  a  letter 
to  him,  in  1842,  after  reading  his  third  book  of  poems.  The 
letter  says  : — 
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'  Truly  it  is  long  since  in  any  English  book,  poetry  or  prose,  I  have  felt 
the  pulse  of  a  real  man's  heart  as  I  do  in  tliis  same.  A  right  valiant,  true 
fighting  victorious  heart  ;  strong  as  a  lion's,  yet  gentle,  loving  and  full  of 
music  ;  what  I  call  a  genuine  singer's  heart  !  there  are  tones  as  of  the 
nightingale ;  low  murmurs  as  of  wood-doves  at  summer  noon  ;  everywhere 
a  noble  sound  as  of  the  free  winds  and  leafy  woods.  .  .  .  In  one  word, 
there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  "  The  Eternal  Melodies "  in  this  man,  for 
which  let  all  other  men  be  thankful  and  joyful.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  from  all  the  distinguished 
persons — including  Robert  Browning  and  his  wife,  Charles 
Xingsley,  Palgi'ave,  Tyndall,  Jowett,  Aubrey  de  Vere — who 
have  at  different  times  expressed  their  admiration  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry,  but  the  very  high  encomium  pronounced  by 
another  man  of  letters,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  may  be  given.  He 
writes : — * 

'  Tennyson  in  my  estimate  stands  and  will  stand  far  away  by  the  side 
of  Shakespeare  above  all  other  English  poets  with  this  relative  superiority 
even  to  Shakespeare  that  he  speaks  the  thoughts  and  speaks  to  the  per- 
plexities and  misgivings  of  his  own  age.* 

The  chief  landmarks  in  his  life  may  be  shortly  noticed.  He 
was  born  in  1809,  at  Somersby,  a  Lincolnshire  village,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  rector.  He  wrote  poetiy  when 
quite  a  child,  and  at  18,  he  and  his  brother  published  a  little 
book  of  poems  written  by  both  of  them.  It  fell  very  flat,  and 
the  only  notice  of  it  which  can  now  be  traced  is  a  criticism 
from  the  Literary  Chronicle,  which  says,  '  This  little  volume 
exhibits  a  pleasing  union  of  kindred  tastes,  and  contains  several 
little  pieces  of  considerable  merit!'  In  1828  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  formed  his  friendship  with  Arthur  Hallam. 
In  1829  he  won  the  ChaTicellor's  gold  medal  for  a  poem  on 
Timbuctoo — a  subject  which  does  not  seem  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  serious  poet.  The  temptation  to  burlesque  it  is  shown 
by  some  lines  published  in  an  undergraduate  journal  by 
Thackeray,  then  also  at  Cambridge,  who  asserted  that  his 
attempt  was  not  ready  in  time,  and  that,  as  it  was  a  pity  that 
8uch  a  poem  should  be  lost  to  the  world,  he  sends  it  to  The 
Snob,  which  is  'the  moct  widely-circulated  periodical  in 
Europe.'     Its  nature  may  be  gathered  from  the  opening  lines: 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  468. 
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'  In  Africa,  a  quarter  of  the  world, 
Men's  skins  are  black,  their  hair  is  crisp  and  curled, 
And  somewhere  there,  unknown  to  public  view, 
A  mighty  city  lies,  called  Timbuctoo.' 

Tennyson  left  Cambridge  in  1831,  without  a  degree — a  fact 
which  his  biographer  ought  surely  to  have  mentioned.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know  if  he  never  aspired  to 
University  honours.  All  that  we  are  told  is  that  he  left  be- 
cause his  father  '  was  somewhat  ailing  and  wished  that  Alfred 
should  return  to  help  his  mother.'  From  that  date  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  mer- 
cifully he  was  not  dependent  on  it  for  a  livelihood,  though  he 
afterwards  lost  money  in  an  unfortunate  investment,  and  was 
obliged,  in  1845,  to  accept  a  Civil  List  Pension  of  £200  a  year. 
In  1830,  while  he  was  still  at  Cambridge,  a  small  volume  had 
appeared  entitled  Poems,  cldefly  Lyrical.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourably  received,  and  was  followed  by  another  small 
volume  of  the  same  nature  ia  1832.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that,  having  thus  placed  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  he 
would  have  quickly  risen  to  the  top,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
interval  of  ten  years  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that 
another  volume  appeared.  Even  then  it  was  not  entirely  new 
and  contained  various  poems  that  had  appeared  before.  It 
was,  however,  a  great  success,  and  by  1848  had  reached  a 
fifth  edition.  The  time  from  1832  to  1842  was  not  spent  in 
idleness,  but  'in  strenuous  labour  and  self-education.'  Though 
poets  no  doubt  are  born  and  not  made,  Tennyson's  experience 
shows  how  much  the  precious  gift  may  be  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. After  this  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  self-education 
appeared  at  shorter  intervals.  In  1847  '  The  Princess  '  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1850  '  In  Memoriam.'  The  latter  work  achieved 
at  once  the  success  which  it  deserved,  and  three  editions  were 
published  in  the  first  year.  From  that  date  his  reputation 
was  established  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  poet  of  his 
day.  In  1855  came  'Maud,'  in  1859,  'Idylls  of  the  King,'  in 
1864  '  Enoch  Arden  and  other  poems,'  and  in  1869  '  The  Holy 
Grail,'  etc.  Besides  these  important  works,  he  frequently  con- 
tributed smaller  poems  to  Magazines,  etc.     In  republishing  in 
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subsequent  editioup,  he  constantly  improved  and  altered,  both 
by  omission  of  what  he  considered  less  worthy,  and  by  further 
polishing  and  refining.  In  1875,  and  at  the  age  of  ^^Q,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  new  character  of  dramatist,  and  published 
'  Queen  IMary,'  followed  at  more  or  less  brief  intervals  by 
'Harold,'  'Becket;  'The  Cup,'  'The  Falcon,'  'The  Promise 
of  Mary,'  '  The  Foresters,'  besides  more  volumes  of  poems. 

The  year  1850  was  an  important  one  for  Tennyson,  for  in  it 
he  published  'In  Memoriam,'  was  made  Poet-Laureate  in 
succession  to  Wordsworth,  and  married.  He  was  then 
41  years  of  age  and  he  and  his  wife  had  been  attached  to  each 
other  for  fourteen  years.  From  1837  to  1840  they  had  corres- 
ponded, but  from  1840  all  correspondence  had  been  forbidden, 
as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  his  being  in  a  position  to  marry. 
Tennyson  does  not  appear  to  have  resisted  this  prohibition, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  author  of  '  Locksley  Hall '  and 
'  Aylmer's  Field '  was  yet  sufficiently  practical  to  know  that 
a  young  couple  require  something  to  hve  on.  The  fact  that 
he  never  attempted  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way 
shows  how  deeply  conscious  he  was  of  his  own  mission  as  a 
poet.  By  1850,  his  work  had  brought  him  not  only  fame 
but  means,  and  he  was  able  to  marry.  In  1883,  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
peerage.  He  had  very  great  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
honour,  and  on  two  previous  occasions  he  had  refused  a 
baronetcy.  His  biographer  offers  no  excuse  for  what  many 
people  at  the  time  considered  the  terrible  mistake  of  accept- 
ing a  peerage,  but  though  he  was  the  subject  then  of  severe 
criticism,  the  objections  have  died  away,  and  most  people  will, 
we  think,  now  admit  both  that  Her  Majesty  did  well  to  recog- 
nise the  claims  of  Hterature  by  offering  the  honour,  and  that 
Tennyson  was  well-advised  in  accepting  it.  Whether  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  coronet  is  an  honour  or  not  depends  surely  on 
the  cause  from  which  it  springs.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
where  a  peerage  is  bestowed  in  return  for  having  munificently 
entertained  members  of  the  royal  family,  or  for  having  sub- 
scribed large  sums  of  money  for  party  purposes,  the  honour  is 
a  very  doubtful  one :  but  the  case  is  entirely  different  where 
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the  distinction  comes  as  a  recognition  of  talent  of  the  highest 
kind,  as  an  expression  of  the  heart-felt  admiration  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  readers  and  dis- 
ciples. In  Tennyson's  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Sovereign 
did  a  happy  and  a  graceful  act  in  bestowing  the  highest 
honour  in  her  power  on  one  who  most  deserved  it,  and  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  which  it  would  have  been  some- 
what churlish  to  refuse,  has  shed  a  new  lustre  on  the  order 
which  the  poet  condescended  to  join.  He  is  described  in  the 
Memoir  as  being  a  most  practical  man,  though  a  poet,  and  as 
having  always  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics,  and  no 
doubt  he  appreciated  the  advantage  of  in  future  having  a 
voice  in  the  legislation  of  his  country — an  advantage  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  his  nominal  leader — Mr.  Gladstone.  '  I  love  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  I  hate  his  Irish  policy,'  he  wrote  to  one  who 
asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Tennyson's  position  and  claims  as  a  poet  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  our  conception  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be. 
Macaulay  defines  it  as  '  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  illusion  on  the  imagination — the  art  of 
doing  by  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours.' 
Shakespeare's  description  is  somewhat  similar  : — 

'  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

But  these  definitions  are  surely  inadequate  and  do  not  rise  much 
higher  than  that  of  Jeffrey's  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  '  The 
end  of  poetry  is  to  please  ;  and  the  name,  we  think,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  every  metrical  composition  from  which  we  derive 
pleasure  without  any  laborious  exercise  of  the  understanding.' 
Tennyson's  own  conception  of  a  poet  is  a  very  difierent  one 
and  is  indicated  in  his  own  lines  : — 

*  Vol.  XI.,  p.  216. 
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'  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born 
With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love.' 

He  probably  considered  Mr.  Gladstone's  description  of  him,  in 
the  speech  quoted  above,  as  being  one  who  had  '  raised  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  higher  level,' 
to  be  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  poet. 
His  conception  of  poetry  embraced  not  merely  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, but  beauty  of  thought  and  beauty  of  teaching — the 
kind  of  beauty,  in  short,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  is  '  a  sacra- 
ment of  goodness.'  Such  poetry  must  improve  as  well  as 
delight,  and  teach  as  well  as  please.  It  must  be,  as  Tennyson 
says  of  manners,  'Not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of 
noble  mind.'  It  is  almost  the  opposite  of  Jeffrey's  definition. 
Its  '  end  '  is  not  to  please,  and  the  name  is  not  applicable  to 
every  metrical  composition  which  is  easily  understood.  If  we 
agree  with  Tennyson's  obvious  conception  of  what  the  aims 
and  objects  of  a  poet  should  be,  then  surely  we  must  accord 
him  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank.  For  if  we  are  right  in  re- 
garding a  poet  as  one  who  should  raise  not  only  our  iutellect 
but  our  heai't  to  a  higher  level,  as  one  who  should  teach  and 
help  us  in  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  life,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Tennyson  occupies  a  place  second  to  none. 
There  are  a  few  names  in  literature  as  great,  perhaps  greater, 
in  the  power  of  poetical  genius,  but  can  we  name  anyone  who 
so  unites  genius  with  the  best  and  highest  teaching  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revieio  for  October,  who  writes 
with  an  air  of  authority  as  one  who  was  personally  intimate 
with  Tennyson,  complains  that  the  Memoir  '  seems  to  evade 
the  question  as  to  the  religious  views  of  the  late  poet,'  and  he 
adds : — 

'  Perhaps  this  silence  was  put  upon  the  biographer  by  distinct  injunc- 
tion, but  even  if  it  be  so,  we  who  think  we^knew  the  man,  cannot,  even 
for  any  such  presumable  or  assumed  reason,  allow  a  review  of  this  Memoir 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  and  fail  to  state  what  there  is  no  injunction  upon 
us  to  withhold.  We  once  asked  him  if  he  could  be  judged  as  to  his  religi- 
ous views  by  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  he  replied  briefly,  "  Yes— that  poem 
represents  my  belief."  ' 
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The  above  remarks  of  the  learned  reviewer  are  a  terrible 
warning  to  critics  and  others  not  to  review  books  without 
reading  them,  for  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  298,  no  less  than  25  pages  are 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  poet's  religious  feelings  and 
opinions,  and  on  p.  325  we  find  the  reviewer's  statement  given 
almost  in  the  same  words,  viz. :  '  When  questions  were  written 
to  him  about  Christ,  he  would  say  to  me'  (i.e.,  his  son) 
'  answer  for  me  that  1  have  given  my  belief  in  "  In  Memoriam."' 
Again,  on  p.  308  (Vol.  I.)  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : 
'  His  creed,  he  always  said,  he  would  not  formulate,  for  people 
would  not  understand  him  if  he  did ;  but  he  considered  that 
his  poems  expressed  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of  his 
faith.'  It  would  certainly  have  been  unfortunate  if  the 
Memoir  had  said  nothing  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
poet,  for  though  they  are,  as  he  said  himself,  expressed  in  his 
poems,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  views  one  has  formed 
of  him  from  his  poetry,  are  confirmed  by  fact.  Two  quota- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  not  very 
definite  religious  opinions.     On  p.  309  (Vol.  I.)  we  find  : — 

'  "  This  is  a  terrible  age  of  unfaith,"  he  would  say.  "I  hate  utter  un- 
faith.  I  cannot  endure  that  men  should  sacrifice  everything  at  the  cold 
altar  of  what,  with  their  imperfect  knowledge,  they  choose  to  call  truth 
and  reason." ' 

And  on  p.  325  : — 

'  My  father  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  Christianity,  with  its  divine 
Morality,  but  without  the  central  figure  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  would 
become  cold,  and  that  it  is  fatal  to  I'eligion  to  lose  its  warmth."  ' 

But  surely  even  if  the  Memoir  had  said  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  fact  that  '  In  Memoriam '  expresses  the  poet's  own 
belief,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader.  No  doubt 
an  absurd  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  imputing  to  an  author 
opinions  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  characters.  This 
was  done  to  Tennyson  himself  in  the  case  of  '  Maud,'  when  it 
was  gravely  asserted  that  the  gloomy  and  misanthropic  views 
of  the  hero  of  that  poem  were  those  of  the  poet,  and  that  when 
the  imaginary  speaker  makes  a  slightly  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  peace-at-any-price  party,  it  was  really  Tennyson  hitting 
at  John  Bright !     But  in  the  case  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  there  is 
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no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  poem  expresses  Tennyson's 

own  personal  feelings  and  sorrows  for  the  death  of  Arthur 

Hallam    which    are   inextricably    blended    with    the    poefs 

thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  religion.     The  introduction  is 

an  invocation  by  the  poet  himself  to  the  Deity  : — 

'  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  when  we  cannot  prove.' 

The  last  verse  is  directly  personal  to  the  author — 

'  Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  when  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise.' 

In  the  same  poem  he  gives  in  four  lines  a  masterly  sketch  of 
his  conception  of  a  future  life — 

'  And  doubtless  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  Heaven.' 

This  description  of  the  future  is  full  of  meaning  and  of  hope. 
Heaven  is  represented  not  as  a  place  where,  in  the  words  of  a 
very  foolish  hymn,  '  Congregations  ne'er,  break  up  and  Sab- 
baths never  end,'  not  as  a  place  of  wearisome  inactivity  and 
selfish  bliss,  but  as  a  new  experience  of  a  higher  life,  where 
beneficent  and  unselfish  work  suitable  to  the  fuller  energy  of 
heaven  may  be  raised  to  greater  perfection.  'My  idea  of 
Heaven,'  he  once  remarked,  'is  the  perpetual  ministry  of  one 
soul  to  another.' 

On  the  page  where  it  is  stated  that  he  had  given  his  belief 
in  '  In  Memoriam,'  a  footnote  refers  the  reader  to  Canto  xxxvi., 
which  is  as  follows : — 

'  Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin. 

*  For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers. 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 
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'  And  so  the  Word  had  breath  and  wrought 
With  human  hands,  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought. 

'  Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. ' 

But  the  whole  poem  abounds  with  references  to  religious 
beliefs  and  to  the  future  life,  and  to  quote  them  would  be  an 
endless  task. 

References  in  his  poems  to  prayer,  and  the  power  of  it, 
are  to  be  found  in  innumerable  passages.  We  have  the  well- 
known  lines  from  the  '  Passing  of  Arthur,'  commencing — 

'  More  things  are  wrought  h\  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.' 

Also,  two  lines  from  the  '  Higher  Pantheism  ' — 

'  Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

From  Harold — 

'  — No  help  but  jjraj^er, 
A  breath  that  flits  beyond  this  iron  world, 
And  touches  Him  who  made  it.' 

So  Enoch  Arden,  when  he  tears  himself  away  from  his  wife 

and  children — 

'  Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man-in-God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes 
Whatever  came  to  him.' 

Then,   when   he  returns   after  his  long   exile    and   supposed 

death,  to  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  and   his  children 

owTung  another  father,  when  he  creeps  up  to  gaze  through  the 

window  of  his  ov/n  house  on  the  happiness  of  his  own  fireside, 

when  he  realises  that  for  him  all  happiness  is  gone  for  ever, 

and  that  to  reveal  his  presence  is  to  inflict  a  life-long  misery 

on  his  wife  and  children,  then — 

*  When  the  dead  man  come  to  life,  beheld 
His  wife,  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe, 
Her's  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
XXXI.  3 
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And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love, 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth.' 

He  turns  away,  and  comes  out  upon  the  waste,  and,  falling 
prone,  he  dug — 

'  His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'd 
"  Too  hard  to  bear  !     Why  did  they  take  me  thence  1 
Oh,  God  Almighty,  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer.     Aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know, 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace.' 

Later  on,  we  are  told  that — 

'  His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will, 
And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  soul.' 

Rarely  has  a  nobler  conception  of  Chi'istian  manliness  been 
given  to  the  world  than  that  contained  in  this  poem. 

In  '  Sea  Dreams,'  on  the  other  hand,  he  attacks  with  splen- 
did force  that  most  loathsome  form  of  evil,  the  religious 
humbug.  A  poor  city  clerk  has  been  induced  by  a  sancti- 
monious hypocrite  to  invest  his  savings  in  a  rotten  speculation. 
The  clerk  gives  his  wife  a  description  of  his  last  interview 
with  him  : — 

*  "  My  dearest  friend 
Have  faith,  have  faith  !     We  live  by  faith,"  said  he, 
"And  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  those  " — it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him — last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-bless-you,  went.' 
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A  few  lines  further  on  we  have  an  excellent  piece  of  satire 
after  the  manner  of  Pope  and  Crabbe  : — 

'  With  all  his  conscience,  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false  he  partly  took  himself  for  true, 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry, 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  round  his  eye  ; 
Who  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 
So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain. 
Made  Him  his  catspaw  and  the  Cross  his  tool. 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his  dupe  and  fool  ; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift  but  gifts  of  grace  he  forged. 
And  snakelike,  slimed  his  victim  ere  he  gorged. 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o'er  the  rest 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best. 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven, 
To  spread  tlie  word  by  which  himself  had  thriven.' 

'  So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true '  is  a  splendid 
touch.  Few,  if  any,  are  conscious  hypocrites,  but  the  habit  of 
falseness  has  so  destroj^ed  their  sense  of  truth  that  they  are 
false  without  knowing  it. 

Indeed,  the  religious  or  moral  aspect  of  Tennyson's  poetry 
has  been  recognised  and  criticised  for  some  years.  Thus 
Mons.  Taiue,  in  his  History  of  English  Literature,  is  quite  con- 
scious of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Laureate's  work,  but 
evidently  thinks  it  a  defect  rather  than  a  virtue.  Brought  up 
in  the  French  school,  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  genius 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  wicked,  and  virtue  more  or 
less  vapid.  He  takes  Tennyson  as  the  favourite  poet  of  Eng- 
land, and  Alfred  de  Musset  as  that  of  France,  and  proceeds  to 
contrast  them.  He  adopts  the  curious  plan  of  describing  the 
life  of  England  and  the  life  of  France,  and  of  then  showing 
how  each  poet  represents  and  is  suited  to  his  own  country. 
He  describes  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  his  fiue 
estate,  his  luxurious  home,  his  useful  li.'^e  among  his  depen- 
dents, his  work  as  a  magistrate  and  county  magnate,  his 
happy  surroundings,  '  The  elegant  society  in  which  he  moves, 
refined  in  comfort,  regular  in  conduct,  whose  dilettante  tastes 
and  moral  principles  confine  it  wiihiu  a  sort  of  fiowery  border, 
and  prevent  it  from  having  its  tastes  diverted.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds : — 
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'Does  any  poet  suit  such  a  society  better  than  Tennyson  ?  Without 
being  a  pedant,  he  is  moral  ;  he  may  be  read  in  the  family  circle  by 
night  ;  he  does  not  rebel  against  society  and  life  ;  he  speaks  of  God  and 
the  soul,  nobly,  tenderly,  and  without  ecclesiastical  prejudice  ;  there  is 
no  need  to  reproach  him  like  Lord  Byrou  ;  he  has  no  violent  and  abrupt 
words,  excessive  and  scandalous  sentiments  ;  he  will  pervert  nobody. 
We  shall  not  be  troubled  when  we  close  the  book  ;  we  may  listen  when 
we  quit  him,  without  contrast,  to  the  grave  voice  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  repeats  the  evening  prayers  before  the  kneeling  servants. 
And  yet,  when  we  quit  him,   we  keep  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  our  lips.' 

Mons.  Taine  is  evidently  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  read- 
ing of  Tennyson  can  bring  a  smile  of  pleasure  to  our  lips,  and 
yet  that  no  contrast  is  presented  between  the  language  of  the 
poet  and  the  word  of  God,  and  that  while  we  kneel  in  prayer, 
conscience  whispers  no  accusation  of  incongruity  between  our 
profession  and  our  practice.  It  certainly  would  not  have 
occurred  to  most  Englishmen  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
necessary  or  even  probable  incongi'uity  between  the  reading 
of  poetry  and  family  pi'ayers!  Then  we  have  contrasted  with 
this  picture  of  English  life,  a  sketch  of  Paris  and  of  France, 
which  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is  supposed  to  represent. 

'Let  us  enter  Paris,'  says  Mons.  Taine.  '  What  a  strange  spectacle  !  It 
is  evening,  the  streets  are  aflame,  a  luminous  dust  covers  the  busy  noisy 
crowd,  which  jostles,  elbows,  crushes  and  swarms  in  front  of  the  theatres, 
behind  the  windows  of  the  cafe's.  Have  you  remarked  how  all  these  faces 
are  wrinkled,  frowning,  or  pale  ;  how  anxious  are  their  looks,  how  ner- 
vous their  gestures  ?  ...  To  tind  pleasure  here  they  must  have  plenty 
of  excitement  ;  the  dust  of  the  boulevard  settles  on  the  ice  which  they  are 
eating  ;  the  smell  of  the  gas  and  steam  of  the  pavement,  the  perspiration 
left  on  the  walls  dried  up  by  the  fever  of  a  Parisian  day,  the  human  air  of 
impure  rattle— this  is  what  they  cheerfully  breathe.' 

Such,  according  to  Mons.  Taine,  were  the  respective  phases 
of  life  which  inspired  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  of  De 
Musset,  and  hence  in  his  opinion  comes  the  superiority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  exactly  opposite 
conclusion  should  be  drawn.  Granted  that  Mons.  Taine's  pre- 
mises are  correct,  and  that  Tennyson  is  the  representative  of 
a  pure  and  lovely  country  life,  while  De  Musset  has  been 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  ghastly  picture  of 
Paris,  as  Mons.  Taine  has  sketched,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
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if  the  poet  nourished  on  '  the  human  air  of  impure  rattle '  was 
not  inferior  to  the  poet  of  the  refined  and  cultured  atmosphere 
which  Mons.  Taine  himself  has  painted  in  such  glowing 
colours.  But  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  vivid 
picture,  the  French  critic  has  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed 
info  gross  exaggeration.  England  does  not  consist  solely  or 
even  chiefly  of  country  squires  of  irreproachable  character, 
who  spend  their  lives  attending  to  the  wants  of  their  beautiful 
estates,  and  their  '  kneeling  servants,'  nor  does  France  consist 
entirely  of  the  dissipated  idlers  of  Parisian  boulevards.  And  a 
poet  who  wrote  solely  for  either  class  would  have  a  very 
limited  circle  of  readers.  In  the  case  of  Tennyson  especially 
the  description  is  singularly  unfortunate.  He  is,  we  think,  the 
poet  of  '  tlie  masses '  quite  as  much  as  of  the  '  classes.'  '  In 
Memoriam '  is  a  message  addressed  to  every  human  being 
whatever  his  rank  or  position  in  life.  '  The  Idylls  of  the  King' 
are  fairy  tales,  and  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  all  classes 
alike.  'Enoch  Arden'  is  the  historv  of  a  fisherman  who  was 
a  noble  gentleman.  '  Locksley  Hall '  and  '  Aylmer's  Field  '  are 
fierce  denunciations  of  '  the  social  wants  which  sin  against  the 
strength  of  youth.'  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  feeling  of  caste 
which  is  so  prominent  in,  for  instance,  Lord  Byron's  poetry — 
the  feeling  expressed  in  such  lines  as — 

'  But  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not,  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Ah  !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  ! ' 

— Tlie  Corsair. 

Tennyson  is  at  the  present  time  more  popular  and  more 
widely  read  in  England  than  any  other  poet,  and  in  Scotland 
yields  only  to  Burns,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
works  of  other  poets  can  be  purchased  for  a  trifling  sum,  while 
the  price  of  Tennyson  has  been  hitherto  almost  prohibitory  to 
the  poorer  clashes.  One  reason  of  his  popularity  is  no  doubt 
that  as  a  rule  his  meaning  is  clearly  expressed,  and  unlike 
Browning  easily  understood.  The  beauty  of  some  of  his  best 
passages  consists  in  their  perfect  simplicity — such  passages 
as — 
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'  But  open  converse  is  there  none, 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink, 
To  see  the  vacant  chair  and  think 
How  good  !     How  kind  !     And  he  is  gone.' 

It  is  indeed  au  extraordinary  proof  of  the  poet's  pbwer  that 

a  poem  such  as  '  In  Memoriam,'  entirely  devoid  of  incident  or 

of  story,  extending  to  132  cantos,  and  abounding  in  philosophic 

thought,  should  be  so  popular  and  so  widely  read  as  it  is. 

The  contrast  between  a  French  and  an  English  view  of  'In 

Memoriam  '  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  following  quotations. 

Mons.  Taine,  who,  indeed,  shows  himself  quite  incapable  of 

appreciating  Tennyson,  says : — 

'  The  long  poem  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  written  in  praise  of  and  memory 
of  a  friend  who  died  young,  is  cold,  monotonous,  and  often  too  prettily 
arranged.  He  goes  into  mourning  ;  but  like  a  correct  gentleman  with 
brand-new  gloves,  wipes  away  his  tears  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
displays  throughout  the  religious  service  which  ends  the  ceremony  all  the 
compunction  of  a  respectful  and  well-trained  layman.' 

Dr.  Bayne,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  sympathetic  and  apprecia- 
tive notice  of  Tennyson  contained  in  Lessons  from  my  Masters, 
says  : — 

'  I  conceive  that  this  monumental  and  superlative  poem  has  done  more 
than  any  literary  performance  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  express  and  to 
consolidate  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  England,  its  domestic  affection, 
its  healthful  morality,  its  national  and  earnest  religion.  Happy  the 
nation  whose  accepted  and  greatest  poet  thus  voices  its  deepest  instincts.' 

'Next  to  the  Bible,'  said  the  Queen,  speaking  to  Tennysoi', 
'  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  my  comfort.'  *  The  Memoir  shows  that 
the  opinions  of  the  best  judges  coincide  with  those  of  Dr. 
Bayne  and  of  Her  Majesty. 

Not  even  the  most  hostile  critic  can  deny  the  beauty  of 
Tennyson's  language  and  style.  If  he  has  a  fault  in  that 
respect,  it  is  over-elaboration  and  too  much  polishing.  He 
took  enormous  pains  to  perfect  his  poems  before  publishing ; 
while  in  subsequent  editions,  he  endeavoured  with  true  magna- 
nimity to  profit  by  any  criticisms  worthy  of  attention, 
omitting    passages   and   altering   freely  such  poems  as  had 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  485. 
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appeared.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  censure,  and  at  first  suffered 
greatly  from  unjust  and  foolish  criticism.  Indeed  he  seems  to 
have  paid  a  great  deal  too  much  attention  to  it,  and  on  some 
occasions  gave  efiect  to  it,  by  making  alterations  which  were 
not  improvements.  Thus  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  some 
critical  friends  he  omitted  from  the  '  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,'  the  hne — 

'  Some-one  had  blundered.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  thereupon  wrote  to  him  regretting  the  omission 
and  saying :  '  It  was  precisely  the  most  tragical  line  in  the 
poem.  It  is  as  true  to  its  history  as  essential  to  its  tragedy.'  * 
The  line  was  afterwards  re-inserted.  In  '  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,'  the  line — 

'  The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife,' 

was  in  subsequent  editions  altered  to 

'  The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife,' 

which  does  not  seem  an  improvement. 

In  '  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,'  the  poet  in  the  first  edition 
puts  the  following  verse  into  the  mouth  of  Iphigenia — 

'  The  tall  masts  flicker'd  as  they  lay  afloat. 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore  ; 
One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  throat, 
Slowly — and  nothing  more.' 

Upon  this  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  remarked,  '  What 
touching  simplicity  !  What  genuine  pathos !  He  cut  my 
throat — nothing  more  !  One  might  indeed  ask  what  more  she 
would  have  %  ' 

Upon  this  Tennyson  altered  the  last  two  lines  to  this — 

'  The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's  throat, 
Touched;  and  I  knew  no  more.' 

This  is  perhaps  a  slight  improvement  but  the  criticism  was 
certainly  beneath  notice.  A  child  would  understand  that 
'  nothing  more'  in  the  first  version  simply  meant  '  after  that — 
1  knew  no  more.' 

*  Vol.  I.,  411. 
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The  first  edition  of  « Aylmer's  Field'  ended  with  the  two  \ 

following  lines — 

'  There  the  thin  weasel  with  faint  hunting-cry 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field.' 

In  order  to  be  cei'tain  that  this  description  was  correct  he  took 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  he  writes  to  him 
thus — 

'  I  have  not  heard  of  any  weasels  crying  in  the  chase  after  a  mouse,  nor 
where  it  is  a  solitary  hunter  of  anything.  But  I  am  assured  by  those  who 
have  heard  them  that  when  they  join  in  the  chase  after  great  game,  such 
as  a  rabbit  (even  tho'  there  should  be  no  more  than  two),  they  not  unfre- 
quently  utter  their  faint  hunting-cry.  I  suppose  the  size  of  the  victim 
excites  them.  I  never  see  the  Field.  Would  it  be  worth  while  writing 
thereto  on  this  matter  1  ' 

Apparently,  however,  he  had  not  been  able  to  verify  the  state- 
ment for  in  subsequent  editions  the  words  are  changed  to — 

'  The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  held.' 

The  incident  shows  how  much  trouble  he  took  to  make  his 
work  entirely  accurate.  Sometimes  his  marvellous  power  of 
word-painting  was  the  occasion  of  very  ill-founded  criticism. 
Thus    he    relates   the   following    anecdote    about    himself  * 

'  When  I  was  about  20  or  21,  I  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  Lying 
among  these  mountains  before  a  waterfall  that  comes  down  one  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  feet,  I  sketched  it  (according  to  my  custom  then)  in 
these  words — 

"Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn." 
When  I  printed  this,  a  critic  informed  me  that  "lawn  "  was  the  material 
used  in  theatres  to  imitate  a  waterfall,  and  graciously  added,  "Mr.  T. 
should  not  go  to  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  but  to  Nature  herself  for  his 
suggestions."     And  I  had  gone  to  Nature  herself.' 

The  comparison,  therefore,  which  seemed  to  Tennyson  as  most  ' 
fitting  to  convey  to  his  readers  the  appearance  of  a  waterfall 
is  the  same  as  that  which  it  appears  stage-managers  have  long 
ago  found  to  be  best  from  actual  experience.  The  incident  is 
a  tribute  to  the  poet's  power  of  description.  Partly  no  doubt 
from  careful  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  genius,  he 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  259. 
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can  change  his  style  as  completely  as  his  subject,  and  in  the 
art  of  word-painting  he  is  an  accomplished  master.  He 
chooses  his  words  with  the  care  and  talent  with  which  an 
artist  mixes  his  paints,  and  he  seems  to  have  an  instinctive 
perception  for  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  He  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  suiting  his  style  to  his  subject,  as  in  '  Half 
a  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league  onward,'  where  we 
almost  hear  the  galloping  of  the  horses,  or  in  the  '  Northern 
Farmer,'  where  the  words  '  proputty,  proputty,  proputty,'  ad- 
mirably suggest  the  cantering  of  the  pony.  As  a  contrast  of 
different  styles,  and  as  showing  his  wonderful  versatility,  take 
the  following  descriptions  of  a  dreary  daybreak  in  a  wet  street 
in  town  and  a  perfect  afternoon  in  the  country  in  May,  the  for- 
mer from  '  In  Memoriam,'  the  latter  from  '  The  Gardener's 
Daughter ' : — 

'  He  is  not  here  but  far  away. 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again  ; 
And  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain, 
On  the  bald  street,  breaks  the  blank  day.' 

'  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward.     .     .     .     The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 
And  where  the  hedge-row  cut  the  pathway  stood, 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves  ; 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills. 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm, 
The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day.' 

Some  of  his  lines  are  full  of  epigram  and  antithesis  and  have 

already  acquired  immortality.     Such  are  : — 

'  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith,  unfaithful,  kept  him  falsely  true.' 

'  In  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great.' 
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•  Forgive  !     How  many  will  say  forgive  and  find 
A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 

To  hate  a  little  longer.' 

'  A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  of  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.' 

*  It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low. 
Sin  is  so  dull :  it  cannot  see  beyond  itself.' 

'  Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute 

And  ever  ^videning  slowly  silence  all.' 

No  poem  of  Tennyson's  met  with  such  vavjiug  criticism  or 
was  the  subject  of  such  fierce  discussion  as  '  Maud.'  Coming 
as  it  did  five  years  after  'In  Memoriam,'  the  smaller  critics  were 
not  prepared  for  such  a  complete  change  of  style,  and  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  what  they  did  not 
understand.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  imagine  two  poems 
more  unlike  each  other  than  'In  Memoriam'  and  'Maud,'  and 
it  was  perhaps  natural  that  some  of  the  keenest  admirers  of 
the  former  should  hesitate  before  pronouncing  approval  of  the 
latter.  But  the  most  competent  judges  commended  it  from 
the  bei>;inuing,  while  a  few  who  had  condemned  it  at  first, 
afterwards  solemnly  recanted  and  declared  their  error.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Bayne  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  of  his  own  review  of  'Maud'  in  the 
Quarterly  in  1855,  says,  'I  have  neither  done  justice  in  the 
text  to  its  rich  and  copious  beauties  of  detail,  nor  to  its  great 
lyrical  and  metrical  power.  And  what  is  worse,  I  have  failed 
to  comprehend  rightly  the  relation  between  particular  passages 
in  the  poem  and  its  general  scope.'  Of  this  apology  or  recan- 
tation by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Tennyson  remarked  that  '  no  one  but 
a  noble-minded  man '  would  have  made  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  Tayloi',  Jowett  and  the  Brownings  at  once  ex- 
pressed their  approval  and  delight.  Jowett  wrote,  '  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  greatly  I  admire  "  Maud."  No  poem  since 
Shakespeare  seems  to  show  equal  power  of  the  same  kind,  or 
equal  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  modern  poem  contains 
more  lines  that  ring  in  the  ears  of  men.     I  do  not  know  any 
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verse  out  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the  ecstasy  of  love  soars  to 
such  a  height.'  iS winburne  says,  '"Maud"  is  the  poem  of  the 
deepest  charm  aud  fullest  delight,  pathos  and  melody  ever 
written  even  by  Mr.  Tennyson.'  Of  the  part  which  describes 
the  feelings  of  the  hero  when  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  one  of  the 
best-known  doctors  for  the  insane  wrote  that  it  was  'the 
most  faithful  representation  of  madness  since  Shakespeare.' 
Tennyson  himself,  as  we  learn  from  the  Memoir,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  '  Maud,'  aud  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  favour- 
ites for  recitation.  It  was  indeed  considered  suitable  for  that 
purpose  by  others  also,  for  the  Memoir*  relates  an  amusing  story 
of  an  American  working-njan  who  came  all  the  way  from 
America  in  order  to  let  Tennyson  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  recite  '  Maud.'  The  poet  went  through  the  ordeal,  but 
'  suffered  from  the  recitation,'  and  paid  the  man's  passage  back 
to  America. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  '  Maud '  is  entitled  to  a 
high  place  among  the  poet's  other  works.  The  constaut 
changes  of  style  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  changes  in 
the  story.  At  first  we  have  a  pitiful  picture  of  a  gloomy 
young  misanthrope  to  whom  fate  has  been  too  hard,  living 
alone  and  eating  his  heart  out  in  solitaay  misery  aud  hatred  of 
the  whole  human  race.  He  lives  close  to  the  ghastly  pit 
where — 

'  Long  since  a  body  was  found 
His  who  had  given  me  life.     0  father  !  0  God  was  it  well  ? 
Mangled,  and  flatten'd,  and  crushed,  and  dinted  into  the  ground, 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell.' 

Then  come  four  lines  of  almost  ghastly  realism  describing  a 

child  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  'trailing'  sound  of  his 

dead  father's  body  being  carried  in. 

'  I  remember  the  time  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  were  stirr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd,  by  a  whispered  fright 
And  my  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock  on  my  heart  as  I  heard 
The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering  night.' 

Further  on  comes  a  hint  of  the  light  that  is  about  to  break 
upon  him. 

'  I  have  heard  I  know  not  whence  of  the  singular  beauty  of  Maud.* 

*  Vol.  II.,  389. 
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Gradually  bis  mind  changes  from  morbid  gloom  to  growing 
light, — a  change  which  is  reflected  in  the  diff'erent  manner  in 
which  Nature  presents  itself  to  him.     At  first 
'  The  wind  like  a  broken  wordling  wail'd,' 

and  the  music  of  the  sea  is  only  the 

'  Scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragged  down  by  the  wave. ' 

On  the  next  page  comes  a  change. 

'  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime  ' 

— an  exquisite  description   of  the  young  green  leaf  pushing 
through  the  pink  bud.    Then  the  birds  begin  to  sing  and  even 
flowers  to  speak.     At  length  his  happiness  is  achieved. 
'I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend.' 

•  ••••■• 

'  Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.' 

Instead  of 

•  The  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach,  dragged  down  by  the  wave,' 

we  now  have 

'  The  enchanted  moan. 
Only  the  swell  of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay.' 

Then  comes  the  catastrophe  in  the  garden  after  the  ball, 
when  the  lover  and  the  brother  quarrel  and  afterwards  fight, 
in  accordance  with 

'  The  Christless  code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow.' 

In  his  exile  on  the  Breton  coast,  he  bears  of  Maud's  death, 
and  expresses  his  feelings  in  what  seems  to  us  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  lines  the  poet  ever  wrote,  commencing — 
'Oh  that  'twere  possible,  after  long  grief  and  pain.' 

The  publication  of  'Maud'  was  followed  in  1859  by  the 
'  Idylls  of  the  King,'  which  was  at  once  an  enormous  success, 
and  received  very  little  hostile  criticism.  Ten  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  the  first  week,  and  hundreds  more  sold  weekly. 
Thackeray  wrote,  'I  have  had  out  of  that  dear  book  the 
greatest  delight  that  has  ever  come  to  me  since  I  was  a  young 
man,'  and  ask^,  '  How  can  you  at  50  be  doing  things  as  well 
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as  at  35  ?  '  (He  little  thought  that  the  person  addressed 
would  be  writing  poetry  for  33  more  years).  Jowett  wrote, 
'  It  struck  me  what  a  great  number  of  lines — 

•'  He  makes  no  friends  who  never  made  a  foe," 
"  Then  trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all," 

will  pass  current  ou  the  lips  of  men,  which  1  always  regard  as 
a  great  test  of  excellence,  for  it  is  saying  the  thing  that  every- 
body feels.'*  If  Tennyson  be  judged  by  this  test  of  excellence 
he  certainly  stands  only  secoud  to  Shakespeare  in  this  country, 
lu  certain  plays  of  the  great  dramatist,  most  of  all  in  '  Hamlet,' 
one  is  amazed  to  find  how  constantly  well-known  lines  occur. 
But  precisely  the  same  familiarity  is  experienced  in  reading 
Tennyson,  only  it  is  not  merely  with  single  lines  but  with 
whole  poems,  such  as,  '  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere,'  the  '  May 
Queen,'  'Crossing  the  Bar,'  etc.  'Hamlet'  is  undoubtedly  the 
best-known  and  the  most  popular  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  if  Tennyson  be  right  in  pronouncing  it,  as  he  does,  '  the 
greatest  creation  in  literature  I  know  off  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  popular  goes  far  to  prove  both  the  virtue  of  the  public 
judgment  and  the  consequent  merit  of  Tennyson's  own  poetry. 
In  later  editions  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King'  there  is  now  pre- 
fixed a  Dedication  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Consort,  which  is 
one  of  the  poet's  best  pieces  of  work,  especially  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  The  days  are  long  gone  by,  when  all 
that  a  Poet-Laureate  had  to  do  in  such  a  case,  was  to  paint 
the  object  of  his  adulation  in  sufficiently  glowing  colours  and 
with  unsparing  flattery.  Perfect  taste  is  now  a  sine  qua  non 
in  dealing  with  such  a  subject,  and  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  Prince  had  not  been  so  popular  as  he  deserved  to 
be.     This  is  faintly  hinted  in  the  lines — 

'  We  know  him  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved.' 

Further  on  comes  a  passage  as  well-known  as  any  in  Ham- 
let— 

'  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne.' 
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The  '  Icljlls '  are  more  highly  polished  and  probably  more 
distinctive  of  Tennyson's  style  than  any  of  his  other  poems. 
They  abound  in  lines   that,  as  Jowett  said,  pass  current  on 
men's  lips  such  as  the  song  'Late,  late,  so  late,'  etc.     It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  poet's  mother — a  lady  appar- 
ently of  deeply  religious  but  narrow  views — writing  to  him  * 
that  it    gives   her    'the   purest    satisi action    to    notice    that 
a  spirit  of  Christianity  is  perceptible  through  the  whole  vol- 
ume,' evidently  implying  that  as  much  could  not  be  said  of  the 
other  poems,  including  '  In  Memoriam,'  which  had  preceded 
it.     It  may  be  that  the  religious  views,  if  any,  expressed  in  the 
'  Idylls  '  are  more  orthodox  than  those  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  'Vivien  '  is  the   only  work  of  the  poet  in 
which  he  has  somewhat  fallen  from  his  own  lofty  standard  of 
the  highest  Christian  purity.    Of  the  others,  while  all  are  good, 
'  Guinevere  '  is,  we  think,  the   best.      Nothing   can    be   finer 
than  the  description  of  Arthur's  last  meeting  with  Guinevere 
in  the  convent,  whither  she  has  fled — how  she  falls  prostrate 
at  his  approach — 

'  And  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the  floor, 
Then,  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy  hair, 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King, 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her  ;  then  came  silence,  then  a  voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's, 
Denouncing  judgment,  but  tho'  changed,  the  King's.' 

After  showing  her,  '  ev'n  for  her  own  sake,'  the  sin  which 
she  has  sinned,  he  continues — 

'  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes. 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere. 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet,' 

His  wrath  and  pangs  are  partly  past. 

*  And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo  !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest.' 
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'  And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest.' 

He  goes. 

'  Then  she  stretched  out  her  arms  and  cried  aloud, 
"Oh  Arthur," — then  her  voice  breaks  suddenly. 
Then,  as  a  stream  that,  spouting  from  a  cliff, 
Falls  in  raid-air,  but,  gathering  at  the  base. 
Re-makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the  vale — 
Went  on  in  passionate  utterance  : 

"Gone — my  lord  ! 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  ! 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak 
Farewell !     I  should  have  answered  his  farewell. 
His  mercy  choked  me. 

Ah,  my  God  ! 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair  world 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here  ?  "  ' 

On  the  publication  of  tins  poem,  a  reviewer  in  the  Scotsman — 
now  known  to  be  one  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  held 
high  office  in  the  State — wrote  in  terms  which  we  do  not  think 
exaggerated  : — 

'  Before  poetry  like  this — filling  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  t  'O 
great  for  tears,  of  love  which  cannot  die,  of  forgiveness  as  the  forgive- 
ness of  heaven,  of  heroism  under  an  inevitable  doom,  and  of  repentance 
late  yet  not  in  vain — the  language  of  ordinary  praise  becomes  imperti- 
nence. This  short  poem  of  Guinevere  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  the 
best  thing  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done,  but  to  be  an  effort  of  genius  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  proudest  names  in  literature.' 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  notice  or  even  to  mention,  all 
of  Tennyson's  work,  especially  as  a  large  portion  of  it  consists 
of  short  single  poems,  in  which  perhaps  he  shows  his  power 
as  much  as  in  any  other.  But  the  'Princess'  must  be  men- 
tioned as  a  work  of  importance,  though  appearing  as  it  did  in 
1847,  before  the  poet's  reputation  had  been  established  by  '  In 
Memoriam,'  it  did  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention  and 
criticism  as  his  subsequent  publications.  Who  but  Tennyson 
could  have  handled  such  a  theme  so  well  ?  If  one  were  asked 
to  name  a  subject  more  difficult  than  another  for  a  poet  to 
touch,  without  descending  to  farce,  it  would  be  the  vexed 
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question,  familiarly  termed  '  Women's  Rights.'  The  very 
name  raises  a  smile,  yet  Tennyson  has  made  a  poem  on  it, 
which  not  only  contains  nothing  foolish,  but  is  as  powerful  and 
graceful  as  the  rest  of  his  work.  The  songs,  which  constantly 
recur  throughout  the  poem,  especially  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  are 
exquisitely  pretty,  though  they  have  become  painfully  hack- 
neyed through  being  set  to  music. 

^Ve  have  seen  that  Thackeray  expressed  his  surprise  that 
Tennyson  should  write  as  well  at  50  as  at  35.     It  was  no 
wonder  that,  when  it  was  known  that,  at  the  age  of  ^Q,  he  was 
about  for  the  first  time  to  publish  a  play,  it  w^as  '  thought  to 
be   a    hazardous    experiment.'      Yet  '  Queen    Mary '    was  an 
undoubted  success.      Froude  wrote  :  '  When  we  were  begin- 
ning to  think  that  we  were  to  have  no   more  from  you,  you 
have  given  us  the  greatest  of  all  your  works.'     Such  praise 
from  the  historian  of  the  very  period  with  which  '  Queen  Mary  ' 
deals  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  play, 
but  it  seems  to  us  absurd  to   contend  that  '  Queen  Mary,'  as  a 
play,  stands  as  high  as  '  In  Memoriam '  as  a  poem,  and  to  call  it 
'  the  greatest  of  all  your  works  '  is  surely  exaggeration.     Pro- 
bably it  was  more  deeply  interesting  to  Froude  than  to  others 
because  the  time  and  the  characters  in  the  play  were  already 
so  well  known  to  him.      Robert  Browning  also  wrote  :  'It  is 
astonishingly  fine.     Conception,  execution,  the  whole  and  the 
parts.     I  see  nowhere  the  shade  of  a  fault.     Thank  you  once 
again.'      A  play  may  be  looked  at  in  two  different  ways — as 
something  to  be  read,  and  as  something  to  be  acted.     It  may 
be  poetry  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  and  yet  as  a  drama  to 
be  acted  on  the  stage  be  a  failure.     From  the  former  point  of 
view,  '  Queen  Mary,'  and  indeed  all  his  plays,  are  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  poet.     From  the  latter  point  of  view, 
they  cannot,  with  the  exception  of  '  Becket '  in  England,  and 
of  '  The  Foresters'  in  America,  be  pronounced  a  great  success, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  will  be  revived  upon  the 
stage.       This    only   proves    what    one    would    expect    that 
Tennyson's  powers  as  a  poet  were  greater  than  as  a  drama- 
tist.    As  regards  '  Becket,'  however,  Irving  wrote  *  that,  '  as 
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adapted  by  him,  and  as  a  stage-tragedy,  it  was  one  of  the 
three  most  successful  plays  produced  by  him  at  the  Lyceum.' 
The  beauty  of  Teunysou's  teaching  appears  in  his  plays  as 
much  as  in  his  poems.  Thus  Irving — surely  the  most  compe- 
tent of  judges — writes  in  1893  :  'To  me  "  Becket  "  is  a  very 
noble  play,  with  something  of  that  lofty  feeling  and  that  far- 
reaching  influence  which  belong  to  a  "  passion  play."  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  scenes  and  passages,  especially  in  the  last  act,  are 
full  of  sublime  feeling,  and  are,  with  regard  to  both  their 
dramatic  effectiveness  and  their  poetic  beauty,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  our  language.  I  know  that  such  a  play  has  an 
ennobling  influence  on  both  the  audience  who  see  it,  and  the 
actors  who  play  in  it.'  '  The  Foresters,'  which  was  produced 
New  York  by  Daly,  in  March,  1892,  was  also  a  great  success, 
and  Miss  Ada  Rehan  wrote  about  it  to  Tennyson  in  terms 
somewhat  similar — '  Let  me  thank  you  for  mj^self  for  the 
honour  of  playing  your  "  Maid  Marian,"  which  I  have  learned 
to  love,  for  while  1  am  playing  the  part,  I  feel  all  its  beauty 
and  simplicity  and  sweetness,  which  make  me  feel  for  the  time 
a  happier  and  a  better  woman.  I  am  indeed  proud  of  its 
great  success  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own.'  *  Tenny- 
son was  also  greatly  pleased  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  by  the  eminent  Shakespearian  scholar,  Mr.  Horace 
Furness,  in  which  he  says,  after  seeing  '  The  Foresters ' — '  It 
was  charming,  charming  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  And 
to  see  the  popularity  too  !  I  do  revel,  I  confess,  in  such  a 
proof  as  this  that  there  will  always  be  a  full  response  to  what 
is  fine  and  good,  and  that  the  modern  sensational  French 
drama  is  not  our  true  exponent.' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  '  Becket '  and  '  The 
Foresters  '  for  stage  purposes,  '  Queen  Mary  '  is  far  above  all 
the  other  plays  if  viewed  merely  as  poetij'-.  We  have  only 
space  for  one  quotation — a  few  beautiful  lines  describing 
Cranmer  leaving  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Oxford  on  his 
way  to  the  stake  : — 
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'  He  pass'd  out  smiling,  and  he  wa,lk'd  upright ; 
His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the  general 
He  looks  to  and  leans  on  as  his  God, 
Hath  rated  him  for  some  backwardness,  and  bidd'n  him 
Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the  man 
Hurls  his  soil'd  life  against  the  pikes  and  dies. ' 

'  But  Cranmer  as  the  helmsman  at  the  helm 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  haven 
When  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved  to  his  death.' 

We  have  made  little  reference  to  the  details  of  the  poet's  life 
which  are  given  in  the  Memoir  as  they  are  only  of  passing  in- 
terest. But  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
opinions*  of  Tennyson's  works  expressed  by  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  for  from  them  we  may  learn  what  the  poet's 
rank  in  literature  is  likely  to  be.  Dr.  Bayne,  speaking  of 
'  Aylmer's  Field,'  mjs  :  '  In  this  poem  Tennyson  has  reaped 
the  highest  honour  man  can  attaiu,  namely,  that  of  adding  to 
the  Scriptuie  of  his  country;  nor  should  I  think  it  a  much  less 
dark  or  pernicious  error  than  the  pride  which  caused  all  this 
woe '  (ie.,  the  pride  of  the  worldly  parents  in  the  poem)  '  to 
hold  that  the  Almighty  could  speak  only  through  or  to  Jewish 
seers,  and  that  there  is  no  true  inspiration  in  such  writing  as 
this.'  Without  entering  on  the  delicate  question  of  BibUcal 
inspiratioi],  which  seems  slightly  irrelevant,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  profound  admiration  created  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
by  Tennyson's  poetry.  But  we  prefer  Mr.  Grladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet,  as  one  who  has  '  raised  the  intellects  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  higher  level,  and  by  so 
doing  has  acquired  a  deathless  fame.'  These  two  eulogies 
show  what  a  passionate  admiration  Tennyson's  poetry  aroused 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  pure  and  lofty  teaching  has  a 
wide  range  of  popularity,  covering  very  different  views  and 
very  different  natures.  Yet  we  think  that  everyone  of  his 
readers,  of  all  classes,  of  all  dispositions,  and  of  all  ages  will 
endorse  Mr.  Gladstone's  encomium,  and  will  admit  not  only 
that  he  himself  has  derived  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure, 
but  also  that  he  is  a  better  man  from  having  read  and  studied 

*  Opinions  gathered  not  merely  from  the  Memoir  but  elsewhere. 
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Alfred  Tennysou.  If  mere  intellectual  pleasure  is  not  suffi- 
cient, if  the  heart  also  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  by  true 
poetr}^  theu  surely  the  Laureate  has  already  acquired  the 
'deathless  fame'  which  is  its  reward.  'Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,' — truth,  honesty,  purity, 
loveliness, — such  seem  to  have  been  Teunysun's  guiding-stars 
in  the  composition  of  his  woi'k. 

J.  Edward  Graham. 


Art.  III.— annals  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

William  Blachioood  and  His  Sons  :  Their  Magazine  and  Friends. 
)^Y  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Two  Volumes.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1897. 

ri'lHE  history  of  a  great  publishing  house  is  practically  a  part 
X  of  the  history  of  literature.  The  tvvo  bulky  volumes  be- 
fore us,  therefore,  though  containing  only  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sous, 
have  not  only  a  commercial  and  a  biographical  interest,  they 
have  also  a  measure  of  that  larger  and  more  permanent  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  literature  as  the  reflection  of  the 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  the  human  mind  which 
constitutes  its  chief  value  for  the  history  of  a  nation  or  of  the 
race.  In  this  latter  respect  these  two  volumes  are  specially 
important.  Almost  from  the  first  the  history  of  the  house 
whose  transactions  they  record,  has  been  bound  up  with  the 
histoiy  of  a  great  and  popular  Magazine  which  during  a  long 
series  of  vears  has  been  conducted  with  remarkable  success, 
and  has  had  for  its  contributors  some  of  the  most  brilhant 
writers  of  the  period,  who,  while  seeking  in  its  pages  to  gratify 
the  tastes  of  its  numerous  readers,  have  done  much  to  shape 
their  opinions.  As  indices  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
a  nation  there  is  perhaps  none  surer  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  magazines  it  reads.     With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
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first,  if  not  chiefly,  commercial  undertakings ;  thev  may  aim  at 
a  high  standard  of  hterary  excellence;  but  their  success  and 
their  existence  are  measured  precisely  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  meet  and  satisfy  the  tastes  and  Hterary  requirements  of 
the  public  for  which  they  cater ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  surer 
guide  to  the  literary  history  of  the  English  speaking  race  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  present  century  than  the  pages  of 
Maga  when  read  in  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  two 
volumes  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 

There  is  another  and  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  these 
volumes.  They  were  begun  with  enthusiasm  and  in  hope,  but 
unfortunately  the  accomplished  authoress,  who  for  so  long  a 
time  occupied  an  honoured  and  conspicuous  place  in  English 
letters  and  for  forty  years  had  worked  incessantly  for  the 
Magazine  whose  story  she  was  recording,  was  not  permitted 
to  complete  the  work  she  had  in  hand,  or  even  to  put  the 
necessary  finishing  touches  to  what  she  had  written.  While 
still  in  the  act  of  revising,  and  before  the  revision  could 
be  carried  beyond  the  first  volume,  death  arrested  her  band 
and  closed  a  '  long  and  strenuous  literary  life'  to  which  there 
have  been  few  equals.  From  the  first  she  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  towards  the  Blackwoods  by  feelings  of  aff'ectionate  re- 
gard, and  there  are  few  passages  more  touching  or  beautiful 
than  the  one  in  which  she  records  her  interview  with  the 
heads  of  the  firm  when  her  own  fortunes  had  reached  a  crisis. 
It  is  one  of  the  last  she  wrote,  and  o;oes  back  to  the  winter  of 
1860,  when  she  had  just  buried  her  husband  in  Italy  and  tem- 
porarily settled  in  Edinburgh  with  her  •  little  family  of  three 
fatherless  children.'  '  I  was  poor,'  she  says,  '  having  only  my 
own  exertions  to  depend  on,  though  always  possessing  an 
absolute-foolish  courage  (so  long  as  the  children  were  well,  my 
one  formula)  in  life  and  providence.  But  I  had  not  been  do- 
ing well.'  The  contributions  to  the  magazine  which  she  had 
kept  on  sending  from  Italy  were  not  always  inserted.  They 
had  been,  '  as  I  can  see  through  the  revelations  of  the  Black- 
wood letters,  pushed  about  from  pillar  to  post,  these  kind- 
hearted  men  not  willing  to  reject  what  they  knew  to  be  so  im- 
portant to  me,  yet  caring  but  little  for  them,  using  them  when 
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there  happened  to  be  a  scarcity  of  material,  and  after  my  re- 
turn things  were  little  better.'  And  then,  after  remarking 
'  several  of  my  articles  were  rejected  and  affairs  began  to  look 
very  dark  for  me,'  she  continues — 

'  Why  I  should  have  formed  the  idea  that  in  these  circumstances,  when 
there  was  every  appearance  that  my  literary  gift,  such  as  it  was,  was  failing 
me,  they  would  be  likely  to  entertain  a  proposal  from  me  for  a  serial  stor}', 
I  can  now  scarcely  tell  ;  but  I  was  rash  and  in  need.  At  the  time  I  was 
living  in  Fettes  Row,  in  a  little  house  consisting  of  the  ground-floor  and  the 
basement  below,  a  rather  forlorn  locality,  but  commanding  a  wide  prospect 
— only,  it  is  true,  of  houses  and  waste  land,  but  also  of  a  great  deal  of  sky 
and  air,  always  particularly  agreeable  to  me.  I  walked  up  to  George 
Street,  up  the  steep  hill,  with  my  heart  beating,  not  knowing  (though  I 
might  very  well  have  divined)  what  they  would  say  to  me.  There  was, 
indeed,  only  one  thing  they  could  say.  They  shook  their  heads  :  they 
were  very  kind,  very  unwilling  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor  young 
woman,  with  the  heavy  widow's  veil  hanging  about  her  like  a  cloud.  No  ; 
they  did  not  think  it  was  possible.  I  remember  very  well  how  they  stood 
against  the  light,  the  Major  tall  and  straight,  John  Blackwood  with  his 
shoulders  hunched  up  in  his  more  careless  bearing,  embarrassed  and 
troubled  by  what  they  saw  and  no  doubt  guessed  in  my  face,  while  on  my 
part  every  faculty  was  absorbed  in  the  desperate  pride  of  a  woman  not  to 
let  them  see  me  cry,  to  keep  in  until  I  could  get  out  of  their  sight.  I  re- 
member, also,  the  walk  down  the  hill,  and  a  horrible  organ  that  played 
"  Charlie  is  my  darling,"  and  how  one  line  of  the  song  came  into  my  mind, 
'•The  wind  was  at  his  back."  The  wind,  alas  !  was  not  at  mj'  back,  I 
reflected,  but  strong  in  my  face,  both  really  and  metaphorically,  the  keen 
north-east  that  hurries  up  these  slopes  as  if  it  would  blow  every  fragile 
thing  away. 

'  I  went  home  to  find  my  little  ones  all  gay  and  sweet,  and  was  occupied 
by  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  sort  of  cheerful  despair — distraught, 
yet  as  able  to  play  as  ever  (which  they  say  is  a  part  of  a  woman's  natural 
duplicity  and  dissimulation).  But  when  they  had  all  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
house  was  quiet,  I  sat  down — and  I  don't  know  when,  or  if  at  all,  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  ;  but  next  day  (I  think)  I  had  finished  and  sent  up  to 
the  dread  tribunal  in  George  Street  a  short  story,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  stories  called  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' 

These  stories,  she  adds,  '  set  me  up  at  once,  and  established 
my  footing  in  the  world.'  To  the  present  generation  of  readers 
they  are  probably  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  may  not  in  all  points  be  equal  to  George  EHot's  Scenes 
of  a  Clerical  Life;  but  they  have  excellences  of  their  own,  and 
in  their  own  way  are  unsurpassed.     The  present  writer  very 
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well  remembers  the  sensation  their  first  appearance  created 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  succeeding  numbers  were  looked 
for.  They  did  indeed  '  establish  '  her  '  footing  in  the  world,'  a 
footing  which  she  never  lost,  and  began  a  career  to  which  the 
Annals  of  the  Publishing  House,  to  whose  chiefs  she  owed  so 
much  and  was  so  gratefully  attached,  would,  had  she  been 
permitted  to  finish  them,  have  formed,  as  she  herself  felt,  a 
fitting  completion,  while,  as  they  stand,  with  all  the  melancholy 
interest  attaching  to  a  posthumous  work  about  them,  they 
show  that  up  to  the  last  her  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning  nor 
her  heart  its  fervour. 

William  Blackwood,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  a  genial  friend,  a 
good  letter  writer,  intensely  interested  in  whatever  he  took  in 
hand,  proud  of  '  ma  Maga,'  Ebony,  as  both  he  and  his  Magazine 
were  frequently  and  indifferently  called,  was  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  burgess,  and  was  born  on  the  26th  November,  1776. 
In  1790  he  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Bradfute,  a  firm 
of  Booksellers  in  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh,  beside  the 
Law  Courts,  where  he  had  frequent  oppoi'tunities  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  judges  and  advocates  and  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  College  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  shop  to 
turn  over  the  new  books  and  to  discuss  them.  He  made  no 
heroic  attempts  at  self-culture  by  attending  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  his  apprenticeship,  but  gave  his  attention  wholly 
to  business.  Constable  was  then  at  the  head  of  '  the  Trade  ' 
in  Edinburgh,  and  combined  with  his  pubhshing  business  that 
of  a  dealer  in  books  old  and  new.  Bibliomania  was  then  in 
the  air,  and  young  Blackwood  was  soon  smitten  with  it, 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Bradfute's  was  a  favourable  place  for  its 
development,  and  by  keeping  his  eyes  and  wits  about  him, 
noting  what  was  said  and  done  by  the  more  important  cus- 
tomers, over  which  volumes  the  great  men  of  the  College 
pored,  and  which  the  general  public  in  their  lighter  exam- 
ination tossed  aside,  he  soon  learned  to  know  what  was 
really  curious  and  valuable,  and  to  make  that  astute  distinc- 
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tioD  between  what  is  likelj  to  be  popular  and  what  is  not— a 
rare  and  invaluable  gift,  which  in  after  life  formed  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  and  has  descended  to  his  sons — a  gift  that 
does  not,  as  Mrs.  Oliphaut  observes,  '  depend  on  mere  literary 
perception  and  taste,  for  sometimes  the  public  will  prefer  the 
best  and  sometimes  the  worst,  and  very  frequently,  indeed, 
picks  up  something  between  the  two,  by  some  fantastic  rule 
of  selection  which  never  has  been  fathomed  by  any  man  but  a 
heaven-born  publisher.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  apprenticeship,  young  Blackwood 
was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  act  as  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Mundell  & 
Co.,  an    Edinburgh  publishing  firm   which  is  now  forgotten, 
though   its  failure,  in  after  years,   created  almost  a  panic  in 
'the  Trade,'  and  brought  down  with  it  several  smaller  houses. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  Messrs.  Mundell  &  Co.  were  the  pub- 
lishers of  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and   that  the  price 
Campbell  received  for  it  was  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  work  ! 
While  in  Glasgow,  young  Blackwood  is  supposed  to  have 
attended  classes  in  the  University,  which  he  may  have  done, 
since  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Mundell  &  Co.  were  within  tbe 
precincts  of  the  Old  College  ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  while 
attending  to  the  business  of  his  agency,  he  seems  to  have  been 
doing  a  httle  on  his  own  account.     In  the  first  of  his  known 
letters — a  letter  addressed   to   Mr.  Constable — he   assures  his 
correspondent  that  it  is  not  a  trouble,  but  a  pleasure,  '  to  pick 
up  books,'  and  sends  him  a  hst  of  some  he  has  managed  '  to 
pick  up.'     They  are  all  more  or  less  curious,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  priced.     Among  them  is  Sir  David  Lyudesay's 
Ane  Dialog  hetivix  Experience  and  ane  Courteour,  Imprentet  at 
the  Command  and  Expensis  of  Dr.  Machabeus  in  Copenhagen, 
of  which  he  says,  '  It  is  a  small  quarto  black-letter.     It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  curiosity,  and  though  I  was  not  sure  of  its  value, 
I  paid  pretty  high  for  it.'     The  last  in   his  list  is   Gildae  de 
Excidio  et  Conquesta  Britanniae,  etc.,  Epistola,  18mo,  J.  Daius, 
Lond.  1568,  to  which  he  adds  the  note :  'This,  I  beUeve,  is  a 
scarce  little  book,  but  I  cannot  see  it  in  any  catalogue,  so  I 
leave  the  price  to  yourself.'     Constable  was  still  baying  and 
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selliug  libraries,  and  undertaking  their  arrangement  and  regula- 
tion, when  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

After  a  year's  stay  in  Glasgow,  young  Blackwood  returned 
to  Edinburgh.  At  first  he  went  back  to  his  old  employers,  but 
was  soon  in  partnership  with  a  certain  Robert  Ross,  '  a  book- 
seller and  bookseller's  auctioneer'  —  a  description,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  observes,  which  explains  some  of  the  early  cata- 
logues he  put  forth.  This  partnership  lasted  only  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  went  up  to  London  and  joined  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Cuthill,  who  was  famous  for  his  catalogues, 
and  remained  there  three  years,  probably  assisting  Cuthill  in 
the  compilation  of  his  catalogues,  and  doubtless  extending  his 
own  knowledge.  Probably,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  '  he 
had  dreams  already  of  publishing,  of  finding  some  man  of 
great  genius  to  attach  himself  to,  and  of  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  the  name  of  Blackwood,  then  so  humble  and  so  little 
known.'  If  he  had,  we  suppose  he  was  not  unlike  other  as- 
pirants in  the  publishing  business,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

In  1604  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  good,  and  started 
business  on  his  own  account  on  the  South  Bridge,  a  situation 
which,  being  not  far  from  either  the  College  or  Parliament 
House,  was  not  badly  chosen.  He  both  bought  and  sold 
books,  and  undertook  commissions  to  arrange  and  classify  and 
value  gentlemen's  libraries.  Constable,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
doing  the  same,  and  had  been  for  many  years.  Apparently  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  shortest  cuts  to  fortune.  The 
book-hunter  was  then  abroad  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
'  often,'  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  phrases  it,  '  in  the  most  unlikely  places, 
hungry  for  his  prey.'  '  Heber  was  prowling  about  Edinburgh 
in  any  place  that  promised  discovery  of  a  forgotten  volume, 
and  Dibdin  in  England  was  busy  with  his  work  on  the  pur- 
chase of  old  books  and  their  value  and  classification.' 

On  his  marriage  in  1805  to  Miss  Janet  Sfceuart,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Steuart  of  Carfin  in  Lanarkshire,  Mr.  Blackwood  set  up 
house  in  one  of  the  streets  on  the  South-side  of  Edinburgh, 
but  within  a  year  removed  to  a  house  of  his  own,  '  in  one  of 
the  leafy  roads  of  Newington,  with  a  wide  view  from  the 
windows  over  the  surrounding  country,  a  pleasant  garden,  and 
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those  large  rooms  aad  airy  passages  which  are  the  charm  of 
Edinburgh  houses.'  Here  his  children  were  born.  The 
pleasantness  of  the  home  over  which  he  here  presided  is 
proved,  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  *  with  a  very  tender  pathos 
by  the  many  pilgrimages  made  to  it  still  (1895)  by  the  last 
survivor,  Miss  Isabella  Blackwood,  to  whom  the  image  of  "my 
Father"  still  seems  to  smile  benignant  over  the  mists  of  eighty 
years.' 

As  for  business  in  these  early  years,  it  was  quiet.  Book- 
hunters  and  others,  and  among  them  no  less  an  individual 
than  Sir  Walter,  began  to  gather  around  the  young  bookseller 
in  increasing  numbers;  but  there  was  no  great  rush  of  success. 
Still  there  was  steady  progress  and  hopeful  prospects.  Rivals 
there  were  in  plenty,  all  of  whom  were  'somewhat  rash  in  the 
rush  of  new  energy  which  had  revolutionised  "  the  Trade,' 
bold  in  their  ventures,  and  entertaining  a  faith  in  literature 
which  has  been  much  subdued  since  then.' 

'  In  those  days  there  was  a  certain  spirit  of  daring  and  romance  in  "  the 
Trade."  The  Revival  of  Literature  was  like  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  ; 
it  was  more  than  that,  a  sort  of  manufactory  out  of  nothing,  to  which 
there  seemed  no  limit.  You  had  but  to  set  a  man  of  genius  spinning  at 
that  shining  thread  which  came  from  nowhere,  which  required  no  purchase 
of  materials  or  "plant  "  of  machinery,  and  your  fortune  was  made.  We 
remember  that,  later,  Constable  went  gravely  to  the  Bank  of  England  to 
negotiate  a  loan  upon  the  sole  security  of  the  unwritten  books  to  be  drawn 
from  the  brain  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley."  This  confidence  had  seemed 
justified  by  long  experience,  and  it  was  the  very  breath  of  the  eager 
booksellers,  on  tiptoe  to  find  in  the  first  young  gentleman  who  came  into 
their  shop  with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket  another  Scott,  or  perhaps  a 
Byron,  ready  to  take  the  Avorld  by  storm.  "  Abandoning  the  old  timid 
and  grudging  system,  he  stood  out  as  the  general  patron  and  payer  of  all 
promising  publications,  and  confounded  not  only  his  rivals  in  trade,  but 
his  very  authors  by  his  unheard-of  prices,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  speaking 
of  Constable.  "Ten,  even  twenty  guineas  a  sheet  for  a  review,  £2000  or 
£3000  for  a  single  poem,  and  £1000  for  two  philosophical  dissertations, 
drew  authors  out  of  their  dens,  and  made  Edinburgh  a  literary  mart  famous 
with  strangers,  and  the  pride  of  its  own  citizens."  It  was  in  one  great 
case  a  sort  of  madness  while  it  lasted,  and  brought  its  natural  catastrophe  : 
but  the  result  in  others  was  much  prosperity  and  success,  and  in  the  first 
stage  it  stimulated  every  brain,  and  half  convinced  the  world  that  Poetry, 
Romance,  Philosophy,  and  even  Criticism,  were  the  first  crafts,  and  the 
most  profitable  in  the  world." 
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In  the  midst  of  tin's  excitement  Blackwood  alone  of  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers  kept  a  comparatively  cool  head.  No 
doubt  he  had  his  Lopes  and  expectations,  and  was  always 
lookir)g  for  the  '  man  of  great  genius '  to  turn  up  ;  but  he  was 
not  rash  like  Ballantyne  or  Constable,  and  was  the  only  man 
'  who  may  be  said  to  have  permanently  mastered  fortune,* 
One  of  the  first  of  his  publications  to  call  attention  to  his  name 
was  a  catalogue  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author.  It  con- 
tained some  15,000  volumes,and  wasso  admirably  arranged  that 
it  brought  not  only  orders,  but  a  number  of  the  most  friendly 
letters.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  from  Abbotsford,  "  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  in  forwarding  your 
curious  and  interesting  catalogue.  I  am  here  ruining  myself 
with  plumbing  and  building;  so  that  adding  to  my  library  is 
in  fact  bm-uing  the  candle  at  both  ends.  But  I  am  somewhat 
comforted  by  observing  that  the  increased  value  of  books  has 
nearly  doubled  the  prime  cost  of  my  little  collection  and 
proved  me  a  wise  man  when  I  had  much  reason  to  account 
myself  a  fool.'  Dibdin  also  wrote,  and,  like  Sir  Walter,  en- 
closed an  order,  while  from  Mr.  John  Murray  there  came  a 
letter  in  which  he  said  :  '  Your  Catalogue  I  hear  incessantly 
praised  by  Heber  as  the  head  of  many  others;  it  does  great 
credit  to  you  in  many  respects.' 

Some  months  before  that,  however,  Blackwood  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  great  publishing  magnate  in  London  of  a 
much  more  important  nature.  In  it  he  was  appointed  Murray's 
Edinburgh  agent  in  room  of  Ballantyne,  with  whose  mode  of 
doing  business  Murraj^  after  a  short  trial,  had  become 
thoroughly  dissatisfied.  In  Edinburgh  the  appointment  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prizes  of  'the  Trade,'  and  its  acquisition 
by  Blackwood  may  be  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  critical 
moments  in  his  business.  The  relations  between  the  two  firms 
did  not  always  work  smoothly ;  considering  the  characters  of 
the  two  men  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  ; 
still  the  association  at  once  raised  the  young  bookseller — for 
such  was  the  name  by  which  publishers  were  then  known — to 
the  first  rank  and,  as  the  saying  is,  was  '  good  for  his  business.' 
llo  had    already    begun    to   publish    cautiously    on    his    own 
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account,  the  most  conspicuous  of  bis  early  publications  being 
McCrie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  a  work  which,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  new  point  of  view  from  which  Queen  Mary  was  repre- 
sented, caused  at  first  much  commotion,  and  though  somewhat 
one-sided  and  antiquated  and  not  always  to  be  trusted,  is  not 
yet  entirely  superseded.  To  the  London  agency  was  soon 
added  another,  the  news  of  which  Blackwood  communicated 
to  Murray  in  the  following  letter  : — 

'John  Ballautyne  has  transferred  to  me  all  his  retail  customers,  and 
makes  rae  his  retail  publisher  here.  This  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  me, 
as  it  interests  Walter  Scott  deeply  in  all  my  concerns.  I  have,  of  course, 
a  stock  of  all  their  books,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
any  new  book  of  theirs  5  per  cent,  below  sale.  If  you  want  any  8vo 
"  Rokeby  "  when  ready,  please  write  me.  They  have  just  published  a 
very  pretty  poem,  "Triermain,"  which  Jeffrey  talks  of  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  is  to  review  in  the  next  uumber  of  the  "Edinburgh."  I  have 
sent  you  20  copies  by  yesterday's  smack,  and  enclosed  12  "  Widow's 
Lodgings,"  a  novel  which  thej^  have  also  just  published.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  who  he  [the  author]  is,  nor  j^et  who  is  the  author  of 
''Triermain."     .      .     .     You  maybe  sure  it  is  not  Mr.  Terry.' 

It  was  three  years — to  Murray  as  Avell  as  to  Blackwood 
three  long  and  impatient  years — before  this  connection  with 
Ballantyne  bore  any  of  the  desired  fruit.  Waverley  and  Guy 
Manneiing  had  appeared,  the  first  being  brought  out  by  Con- 
stable and  the  other  by  Longman,  and  both  Blackwood  and 
Murray  were  as  eager  as  any  others  in  '  the  Trade  '  to  secure 
the  publishing  of  any  further  work  which  the  Anonymous 
Author  might  produce.  Both  of  them  made  some  wild  guesses 
as  to  who  he  was,  and  both  of  them  had  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Walter — '  either  Walter  Scott  or  the 
Devil '  wrote  one  of  them — while  it  would  appear  from  the 
above  letter  that  Blackwood  was  not  without  hopes  that 
'Walter  Scott'  might  turn  out  the  'mnn  of  great  genius' 
for  whom  he  was  waiting.  However,  Ballantyne  at  last, 
after  many  hints  and  promises,  ofi"ered  to  Blackwood  'by 
instructions  from  the  author,'  a  work  in  four  volumes  to  be 
called  '  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ; '  each  volume  was  to  con- 
tain a  separate  tale,  an  arrangement  which  was  afterwards 
altered,   and  the  work  was  thus  to   be   of  more  than    usual 
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itnportance,  as  including  a  succession  of  books.  The  terms 
were  curious,  and  involved  the  taking  over  of  £600  of  John 
Ballantyne's  not  very  saleable  stock ;  but  curious  and  hard  as 
they  were,  they  were  eagerly  accepted  by  Blackwood — 
Murray  takiug  a  share  in  the  business — and  after  many  delays 
and  much  vexation  of  spirit  to  the  two  publishers,  they  issued 
the  Black  Dwarf  the  first  of  the  'Tales.'  Two  editions  were 
sold,  and  a  third  was  moving  off,  though  much  more  slowly 
than  was  expected,  when  Blackwood  was  unexpectedly 
informed  by  Ballantyne  that  he  had  a  fourth  ready.  Some 
angry  letters  were  written,  and  some  very  plausible  excuses 
were  made,  but  the  matter  was  finally  arranged  by  Blackwood 
and  Murray  takiug  the  edition  over.  So  far  good,  but  there 
was  worse  to  come.  While  Blackwood  had  1200  copies  of  the 
fourth  edition,  and  Murray  some  hundreds  more  on  hand,  an 
advertisement  suddenly  appeared  that  a  fifth  edition  was  about 
to  be  published  by  Constable.  This  came  upon  the  two  pub- 
lishers as  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  They  expostulated,  and  even 
talked  of  law,  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  the  thing  was  definitely 
settled,  they  were  told  that  no  change  would  be  made,  and  no 
change  was  made. 

This  curious  and  painful  episode  has  never  been  explained, 
nor  does  Mrs.  Oliphant  contribute  much  towards  its  explana- 
tion. It  may  be,  however,  that  Scott  had  taken  offence 
at  some  plain  spoken  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  story  which  Blackwood  had  sent  to  him, 
through  Ballantyne,  after  reading  the  manuscript  when  first 
put  into  his  hands.  At  a  later  periud  Sir  Walter  himself 
criticised  the  tale,  and,  according  to  Lockhart,  '  completely 
adopted  honest  Blackwood's  opinion,'  *  but  at  the  moment  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  criticism.  Immediately  on  receipt 
of  Blackwood's  letter,  he  wrote  to  James  Ballantyne  : — 

'  Dear  James, — I  have  received  Blackwood's   impudent  letter,  G 

d his  soul  !     Tell  him  and  his  coadjutor  that  I  belong  to  the  Black 

Hussars  of  Literature,  who  neither  give  nor  receive  criticism.  I'll  be 
cursed  but  this  is  the  most  impudent  proposal  that  ever  was  made. — W.S.t 

*  Life,  vol.  IV.,  p.  35.     Familiar  Letters,  I.,  p.  375. 
t  Ballantyne  did  not,  of  course,  send  this  letter  to  Blackwood,  but  it 
is  curious  to  observe  what  it  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomatic  James, 
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This  certainly  betrays  very  considerable  irritation,  and  if, 
as  Mrs.  Oliphant  suggests,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
this  was  not  the  only  note,  and  there  were  suspicions 
that  the  work  had  been  shown  to  others,  the  irritation  would 
not  be  merely  passing  :  and  it  may  be,  that  Scott  at  once 
resolved  to  cease  dealing  with  Blackwood  at  the  earliest 
moment.  But  even  this  does  not  account  for  Constable's 
unexpected  advertisement  and  the  way  in  which  the  connec- 
tion was  severed.  Mrs.  Oliphant  concludes  her  narrative  of 
the  incident  as  follows  : — 

'  As  for  Scott,  for  whose  spotless  reputation  everybody  is  concerned,  my 
own  opinion  is  that  his  venture  with  these  two  new  publishers  [Blackwood 
and  Murray]  was  tentative,  and  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  they  might 
have  secured  him,  but  for  this  irritating  check  :  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  also  quite  natural  that  he  should  have  found  the  burden  of  James 
Ballantyne's  mediatorship  unbearable,  and  felt  that,  without  an  additional 
disclosure  of  his  secret,  which,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  make,  his  simplest  method  was  to  return  to  the  man  who 
did  already  know,  and  with  whom  he  could  arrange  at  first  hand,  without 
any  interference  of  a  fussy,  though  bland,  go-between.  Neither  Murray 
nor  Blackwood  throw  any  individual  blame  upon  him,  and  he  was,  strictly 
speaking,  within  his  rights  in  transferring  the  book,  as  he  had  expressly 
limited  the  arrangement  to  certain  editions.  The  offensive  announcement 
of  a  fifth  edition  before  the  fourth  was  exhausted  was  no  doubt  due  to 
Constable,  who  thus  celebrated  his  triumph  over  his  rivals.' 

The  conjecture  which  is  here  made,  is  quite  possible,  but  it  is 
only  a  conjecture.      Lockhart  gives  a  fairly  long  account  of 

or,  as  he  was  called,  Signor  Aldiborontophoscophornio.  On  October  4th, 
1816,  he  sent  the  following  : — '  Our  application  to  the  author  of  "  Tales  of 
My  Landlord  "  has  been  anything  but  successful,  and  in  order  to  explain 
to  you  the  reason  why  I  must  decline  to  address  him  in  this  way  in  future, 
I  shall  copy  his  letter  verbatim  : — "  My  respects  to  our  friends  the  Book- 
sellers. I  belong  to  the  Death-head  Hussars  of  Literature,  who  neither 
take  nor  give  criticism.  I  am  extremely  sorry  tney  showed  my  work  to 
Gifford,  nor  would  I  cancel  a  leaf  to  please  all  the  critics  of  Edinburgh  and 
London  ;  and  so  let  that  be  as  it  is.  They  are  mistaken  if  they  think  I 
don't  know  when  I  am  writing  ill,  as  well  as  Gifford  can  tell  me.  I  beg 
there  be  no  more  communications  with  critics."  Observe — that  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  convey  anything  from  you  to  the  author  in  a  written 
form,  but  I  do  not  feel  warranted  to  interfere  further.'  The  reference  to 
Gifford  may,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  suggests,  be  due  to  the  above  being  probably 
an  amalgamation  of  two  notes. 
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the  afitiir,  which  on  one  or  two  points  Mrs.  Oliphaut  corrects, 
but  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  publication  of  the  book,  all  he 
says  is,  '  Circumstances  ere  long  occurred  which  carried  the 
publication  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Constable.'* 
What  these  '  circumstances  '  were  he  does  not  say,  nor  do 
the  numerous  letters  cited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  throw  sufficient 
light  upou  them.  Mr.  Andrew  Laog,  in  his  Life  of  Lock- 
hart,  has  nothing  of  importance  to  say  about  them,  while 
in  the  Murray  Memoirs  the  affair  is  passed  over  as  if  there 
had  never  been  any  trouble  about  it,  though  when  replying 
to  some  query  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  by  Lockhart, 
Murray  speaks  of  having  'a  vague  notion  that  I  owed  the 
dropping  of  my  connexion  with  the  Great  Novelist  to  some 
trashy  disputes  between  Blackwood  and  the  Ballantynes.'  f 
But  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  presumably  had  all  the  existing 
documents,  which  bear  up  the  affair,  in  her  hands,  the  proba- 
biHty  is  that  no  explanation  can  now  be  given. 

Meantime  Mr.  Blackwood  had  removed  from  the  South 
Bridge  to  17  Princes  Street,  'an  address  soon  made  memor- 
able as  the  headquarters  of  a  literary  group  unequalled  in 
Edinburgh  or  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain.*  Meantime, 
also,  he  had  added  to  the  Murray  agency  that  of  Cadell  & 
Davies,  Loudon,  'and  had  shaken  from  his  fingers  for  ever 
the  dusty  traces  of  old  books.'  As  a  publisher  his  business 
grew  apace,  and  his  disappointment  over  losing  the  connection 
with  '  the  man  of  great  genius  '  had  hardly  begun  when  he 
discovered  a  woman  of  genius,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ferrier. 
At  first  her  correspondence  with  him  seems  to  have  been 
under  an  assumed  name.  When  returning  her  manuscript, 
Blackwood  writes  to  her  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way, 
telling  her,  in  reply  to  her  modest  request  for  suggestions, 
that  '  The  whole  construction  and  execution  of  the  work 
appear  to  him  so  admirable  that  it  would  almost  be  presump- 
tion in  any  one  to  offer  corrections  to  such  a  writer,'  and  '  begs 
to  assure  the  author  that  unmeaning  compliment  is  the  furthest 
from  his  thoughts,'  and  that  '  he  flatters  himself  that  at  no 
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*  Life,  iv.,  18  et  seq.  f  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.,  23. 
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distant  period  he  will  have  the  high  dehght  of  assuring  the 
writer  in  person  of  the  heartful  sincerity  of  the  opinion  he  has 
ventured  to  offer.'  The  work  in  question  was  Marriage,  and 
on  its  completion  Mr.  Blackwood,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tremely hie,'h  laudation  he  had  passed  upon  it,  offered  and  paid 
her  only  £150  for  the  copyright  of  the  book,  'or  rather,  I 
think,'  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  '  of  the  first  edition.'  For  Inheritance, 
however,  he  paid  her  £1000 ;  but  Destiny,  her  third  book,  he 
apparently  declined  to  publish,  Cadell  gave  her  £1700  for  it. 
The  account  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  of  Miss  Ferrier,  though 
long,  is  worth  quoting,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  her  opinion  on 
Miss  Austen  as  well  as  upon  Miss  Ferrier  : — 

'  Everybody  now  knows  something  of  the  witty  and  delightful  "Sister 
Shadow,"  to  whom  Sir  Walter  paid  so  beautiful  a  tribute.  She  came  from 
the  same  original,  genial,  sagacious,  and  humourous  race,  that  strata  of 
Scottish  gentry  deposited  in  Edinburgh,  and  owing,  perhaps,  some  readi- 
ness and  flow  of  social  gifts  to  the  associations  of  the  northern  capital,  and 
the  constant  intercourse  and  sharpening  of  its  wits— which  produced  Sir 
Walter  himself,  and  was  his  sister  spirit  in  more  than  writing.  She  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  circle  of  wits  who  inspired  the  magazine 
through  her  nephew,  J.  F.  Ferrier,  the  well-known  metaphysician,  and  his 
witty  wife,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Wilson  :  but  these  were  all  "  unborn 
faces  "  at  the  time  of  Susan  Ferrier's  literary  beginning.  There  was  as  yet 
no  Magazine  ;  and  Wilson  was  an  unknown  young  university  man,  known 
at  least  only  for  athletic  feats,  and  an  inclination  towards  poetry  of  the  sen- 
timental kind,  "  Marriage,"  came  out  of  the  cheerful  and  critical  centre  of 
Edinburgh  society,  as  "  Sense  and  Sensibility "  came  from  tlie  serene 
levels  of  English  country  life,  with  no  warning,  floating  upwards  like  the 
tiny  balloons  which  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  that  day,  carrying  each  the 
little  circle  of  a  new  undiscovered  world  to  the  bigger  universe  around. 
Miss  Ferrier  was  as  Scotch  as  Miss  Austen  was  English  ;  but  the  Edinburgh 
lady  had  not  that  fine  and  pointed  cynicism  with  which  her  contemporary 
touched  the  lines  of  the  minute  all-embracing  picture.  There  was  much 
fine  sentiment  and  ideal  portraiture  mingled  with  the  broader  humour  and 
larger  laugh  of  the  Scot,  and  perhaps  her  superPne  Marys  and  Gertrudes 
took  away  a  little  of  the  unmingled  effect  of  the  other  ;  thougli  Miss 
Girzy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  amusing  as  Miss  Bates,  although  she  has 
a  much  sweeter  attraction.  The  two  writers  may,  however,  be  now  said 
to  occupy  a  very  similar  level,  and  there  are  very  few  names  which  can  be 
placed  beside  them.  We  feel  disposed  to  believe  that  part  of  the  divine 
element  which  had  gone  to  the  making  of  Scott,  being  left  over,  had 
framed  these  other  secondary  yet  not  inferior  souls.  It  was  Mr.  Black- 
wood, ever  thoughtful  of  giving  pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  sent  to  Miss 
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Ferrier  "The  concluding  sentence  of  the  new  'Tales  of  My  Landlord,' 
which  are  to  be  published  to-morrow."  This  consisted,  if  the  reader  per- 
chance may  have  forgotten,  of  the  following  words: — "If  the  present 
author,  himself  a  phantom,  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish  a  brother,  or 
perhaps  a  sister,  shadow,  he  would  mention  in  particular  the  author  of  the 
very  lively  work  entitled  '  Marriage.'  "  ' 

At  first  '  Miss  Ferrier,  like  her  coutemporarj,  Miss  Austeu, 
shrank  with  a  horrified  femininity  from  any  betrayal  of 
identity/  On  one  occasion  her  packets  of  proof  'are  directed,' 
Mrs.  Oliphant  tell  us,  '  under  cover  to  a  friend,  as  if  they 
had  been  clandestine  love-letters.'  Strange  to  say,  '  in  her 
old  age  she  was  so  completely  occupied  with  religious  ques- 
tions as  to  dislike  and  disapprove  of  the  delightful  works  of 
her  earlier  days.'  This,  however,  has  not  affected  their  popu- 
larity, or  her  position  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  There  she  still 
retains  a  high  and  quite  individual  place  as  '  one  of  a  baud  of 
women  who  form  a  sort  of  representative  group  in  their  way  of 
the  three  countries,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  unpropitious 
fate  will  ever  sunder  or  make  to  be  other  than  one.' 

After  his   disappointment  in   respect  to   the  '  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,'  Mr.  Blackwood,  we  are  told,  became  'impatient  of 
bookselling  and  of  tlie  moderate  risks  and  rewards  of  a  hum- 
drum pubhshing  business '  and  set  all  his  faculties  on  the  watch 
'  for  an  opportunity  to  step  forth  from  the  usual  routine  and 
make  a  distinct  place  for  himself.'     He  seems  to  have  corres- 
ponded on  the  subject  with  Murray,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
gives  him  some  good  fatherly  advice,  and  among  other  things 
suggests  that,  having  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid  retail 
business,  he  should  go  on  to  improve  it,  until  it  could  be  '  con- 
signed to  the  care   of  attentive  clerks,'  and   that  he  himself 
should  gradually  rise  '  into  the  higher  duties  of  cultivating  the 
young  men  of  genius  of  the  day,  whom  your  present  situation 
and  literaiy  attractions  and  attentions  of  all  kinds  will  indis- 
putably draw  around  you.'     Some  parts  of  this  letter  Black- 
wood,  in    all   likelihood,   resented,   but  the  suggestions  just 
mentioned  he  adopted.    Upon  one  of  them,  indeed— the  latter 
— he  had  been  acting  for  some  time;  for  just  as  Murray  had 
thrown  open  his  drawmg-rooms  in  Albemarle   Street  to  the 
literary  loungers   of  London,  so   Blackwood,  always   on   the 
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look  out  for  the  '  man  of  great  genius '  whom  he  was  to  help 
to  fame,  and  who  was  to  help  him  to  fortune,  had  had  a  room 
in  his  premises  in  Princes  Street  fitted  up,  where  '  the  young 
men  of  genius  '  of  Edinburgh  were  already  wont  to  congregate. 
As  to  the  way  in  w^hich  to  cultivate  and  use  them,  he  had  a 
brilliant  example  before  him  in  the  Edinhurgh  which  was  then 
wildly  careering  in  the  first  flush  of  its  triumphant  success. 
The  Quarterly  had  been  started  in  opposition  to  it,  but  although 
often  brilliant  enough  and  fierce  enough,  was  usually  grave, 
and   was  not  answeriug   the   famous   Whig  Review   in    the 
way   it    was    expected,    or,   at    least,    in    the    way  in    which 
Blackwood    thought   it    might    and    ought    to   be    answered. 
Accordingly,    after   much    cogitation,    though    very   little    is 
known  about  its  genesis,   he  set  up  the  Edinhurgh   Monthly 
Magazine    under    the    editorship    of,    and    apparently   in    a 
sort    of    co-partnership    with    Messrs.    Pringle    &    Cleghorn. 
Great  things  were    expected   from   it,  but  from   the    first  it 
appears  to  have  been  doomed  to  failure.      Blackwood  com- 
plained of  the  editors,  and  the  editors  complained  of  his  in- 
terference, and  with  the  sixth  number  it  ceased,  but  only  to 
appear  in  its  seventh  number  under  a   changed  name   and 
under    different    guidance.      While   the   necessary    notice    to 
Messrs.  Pringle  &  Cleghorn  was  running  out,  Blackwood  wrote 
to  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Co.  in  London  :  'It  is  most 
vexatious  stopping  the  magazine.     ...     I  have,  however, 
made  arrangements  with  a  gentleman  of  first-rate  talents  by 
which   I    will    begin   a    new    work    of   a   far    superior   kind.' 
Whether  this  'gentleman  of  first-rate  talents'  was  AVilson  or 
Lockhart ;  whether  the  phrase  was  used  for  both  of  them;  or 
whether  it  was  used  by  Blackwood  after  the  fashion  he  sub- 
sequently used  'the  editor '  or  'the  gentleman  who  has  charge 
of  the  department,'  need  not  be  inquired.     As  all  the  world 
knows,  Blackwood  had  lighted  upon  two  men  of  genius,  and 
to   them   mainly  Maga  owed  its  first  success.     Mrs.  Oliphant 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  them  in  their  young  days  when 
they  formed  part  of  the  company  in  17  Princes  Street: 

'  Among  the  frequenters  of  this  lively  company  were  two  young  men 
who  would  have  been  remarkable  anywhere,  if  only  for  their  appearance 
XXXI.  5 
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and  talk,  had  nothing  more  remarkable  ever  been  developed  in  them,— 
one  a  young  man  of  grand  form  and  mien,  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a 
atlilete,  and  a  front  like  Jove,  to  threaten  and  command.  Jove  is  not 
often  portrayed  with  waving  yellow  locks  and  ruddy  countenance,  yet  no 
smaller  semblance  would  be  a  fit  image  for  the  northern  demi-god  with 
those  brilliant  blue  eyes  wdiich  are  almost  more  effective  in  penetrating 
keenness  than  the  dark  ones  with  which  that  quality  is  more  frequently 
associated.  He  was  a  genial  giant,  but  not  a  mild  one.  Genius  and  fun 
and  wit  were  no  less  a  part  of  his  nature  than  wrath  and  vehemence,  and 
a  power  of  swift  and  sudden  slaughter,  corrected  in  its  turn  by  a  large 
radiance  of  gaiety  and  good  humour — sudden  in  all  things,  ready  to  fell  an 
intruder  to  tlie  earth  or  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother,  swift  to  slay,  yet 
instant  to  relent. 

'  The  other,  who  divided  with  him  the  honours  of  this  witty  meeting, 
was  John  Wilson's  opposite  in  everything.  He  was  slim  and  straight  and 
self-contained,  a  man  of  elegance  and  refiiiement — words  dear  to  the  time 
— in  mind  as  in  person,  dark  of  hair  and  fine  of  feature,  more  like  a 
Spaniard  than  a  Saxon,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Berserker  hero  by  his 
side.  They  were  both  of  that  class  which  we  flatter  ourselves  in  Scotland 
produces  many  of  the  finest  flowers  of  humanity,  the  mingled  product  of 
the  double  nation — pure  Scot  by  birth  and  early  training,  with  the  addi- 
tional polish  and  breadth  of  the  highest  English  education  :  Glasgow 
College,  as  it  was  then  usual  to  call  that  abode  of  learning,  with  Oxford 
University  to  complete  and  elaborate  the  strain.  Wilson  of  Magdalen, 
Lockhart  of  Balliol,  a  Snell  scholar,  the  best  that  Scotland  conld  send  to 
England.  The  career  of  both  had  been,  perhaps,  more  brilliant  than 
studious  ;  but  both  had  left  Oxford  in  all  the  glories  of  success,  first-class 
men,  the  pride  of  dons  and  tutors. 

'  .  .  .  .  They  were  both  newly  fledged  advocates,  members  of  the 
numberless  and  jocular  band  who  trod  the  courts  of  the  Parliament  House, 
waiting  for  the  briefs  which  there,  as  elsewhere,  are  so  slow  to  come. 
Little  recked  these  young  and  laughing  philosophers  of  the  absence  of  fees 
and  steady  work.  They  were  young  enough  to  prefer  their  freedom  and 
boundless  opportunity  of  making  fun  of  everybody  to  all  that  was  serious 
and  useful.  Lockhart  was  a  caricaturist  of  no  small  powers.  Both  of 
them  were  only  too  keen  to  see  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  everything,  and 
the  age  gave  them  an  extraordinary  licence  in  expressing  it — a  licence  in- 
comprehensible to  us  nowadays,  and  which  is  nowhere  so  tempting,  as  it  is 
nowhere  so  dangerous,  as  in  a  small  community  where  everybody  knows 
everybody,  and  personal  allusions  are  instantly  taken  up  and  understood. 
This  pair  of  friends  met  almost  daily  at  Mr.  Blackwood's  saloon  in  Princes 
Street,  or  came  together  arm  in  arm  from  Parliament  House,  in  their  high 
collars  and  resplendent  shirt  frills  and  Hessian  boots.  The  boots  form  a 
splendid  feature  in  the  caricature-sketches,  in  which  Lockhart  represents 
himself  stift'  and  straight,  with  the  little  tassels  bobbing  at  his  knees.    Such 
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was  the  costume  of  the  day,  and  such  were  the  heroes  of  Edinburgh  youth, 
men  of  endless  faculty  and  inextinguishable  mirth,  men  neither  ungenial 
nor  ungenerons,  yet  unable  to  deny  themselves  a  jest,  and  tempted  to  find 
in  the  outcries  of  their  victims  rather  a  relish  the  more  to  their  sometimes 
cruel  fun  than  an  argument  to  give  it  up.' 

The  secret  of  the  new  magaziue  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  unfortunate  Edinburgh  Monthly  and  fight  the  Edinhurgh 
Review  leaked  out.  Blackwood  blamed  Pringle  and  Cleg- 
horn,  and  believed  they  had  disclosed  it  in  revenge  for  their 
three  months'  warning.  However  the  preparations  went  on 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  draws  a  lively  picture  of  what  may  be 
imagined  to  have  taken  place  in  the  saloon  in  Princes  Street, 
'the  bustle  and  commotion,'  'the  endless  consultations  and 
wild  suggestions ' — 

'  Lockhart,  pensive  and  seri(jus,  almost  melancholy,  in  the  fiery  fever  of 
satire  and  ridicule  that  possessed  him,  launching  his  javelin  with  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  mischief  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  self-abandonment  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  ;  Wilson,  with  Homeric  roars  of  laughter,  and 
a  recklessness  still  less  under  control,  not  caring  whom  he  attacked  nor 
with  what  bitterness,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  sting  till  it  was  in- 
flicted, when  he  collapsed  into  ineffectual  penitence  ;  Hogg  bustling  in, 
all  flushed  and  heated  with  a  new  idea,  in  which  the  rustic  dafiing  of  the 
countryside  gave  a  rougher  force  to  the  keen  shafts  of  the  gentlemen.' 

Blackwood  also  was  there  admiring,  enthusiastic  and  in- 
domitable. As  the  time  of  publication  drew  near  he  was  not 
without  his  bad  moments.  When  he  carried  the  new  number 
home  on  the  eve  of  its  publication,  be  for  once  took  no  notice 
of  the  children,  who  rushed  out  of  the  nursery  to  meet  him, 
but  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  us, 
'  where  his  wife,  not  excitable,  sat  in  her  household  place, 
busy  no  doubt  for  her  fine  family ;  and  coming  in  to  the  warm 
glow  of  the  light,  he  threw  down  the  precious  magazine  at  her 
feet.  '•  There  is  that  that  will  give  you  what  is  your  due — 
what  I  always  wished  you  to  have,"  he  said,  with  the  half- 
sobbing  laugh  of  the  great  crisis.  She  gave  him  a  character- 
istic word,  half-satirical,  as  was  her  way,  not  outwardly 
moved,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  doubt.'  '  He  was 
always  sanguine,' Mrs.  Oliphant  continues;  'but  she  had  no 
bee  in  her  bonnet.     Sometimes  he  called  her  a  wet  blanket 
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when  she  thus  damped  his  ai^doiu' — but  not,  I  think,  that 
night.'  Evidently  all  parties  concerned  in  the  venture  were 
that  night  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 

The  contents  of  the  number  and   the   effect  they  produced 
are  matters  of  history,  and  need  hardly  detain  us.     As  for  the 
first  the  most  memorable  was  the  Chaldee  MS.,  of  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  gives  a  good  account,  and  which  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  number  was  withdrawn.    The  two  other  notable 
pieces  in  the  number  were  a  virulent  attack,  quite  uncalled 
for,  upon  Coleridge  and  his  Biographia  Literaria,  '  which,'  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  '  was  of  tenfold  deeper  guilt  than  the 
Chaldean  vision ; '  and  a  '  still  more   virulent  and  most  un- 
pardonable assault  upon  what  the  writer  dubbed  The  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry  signed  with  the  initial  Z.'    This  Mrs.  Oliphant 
characterises  as  '  the  most  offensive  of  all,'  and  adds,  '  we  are 
obliged  to  allow  that  it  was  an  attack  for  which  there  is  no 
Avord  to  be  said,  and  which  can  only  arouse  our  astonishment 
and  dismay  that  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  could  have  produced 
it,  not  to  speak  of  a  critic'     Of  the  editor  who  could  admit  it, 
nothing  is  said.     There  were,  of  course,  other  pieces  in  the 
number,  but  these  were  the  more  notable,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  annalist  herself  describe  them.    In  Edinburgh 
the  Chaldee  MS.   alone    seems   to   have   attracted   attention. 
There  was  enough  in  it  to  set  the  whole  town  by  the  ears. 
Describing  its  effect  Mrs,  Oliphant  says  :    '  Edinburgh   woke 
up   next   morning   with   a   roar    of    laughter,   with    a    shout 
of  dehght,  with  convulsions  of  rage  and  offence.     ...     It 
ran  through  every  group  of  men  and  into  every  company  like 
wild-fire.'     Copies,   we  are   told  by  Mr.  R.   P.   Gilles,  'were 
handed  about  with  manuscript  notes  identifying  the  principal 
characters.'     The  result,  however,  was  much  more  serious  than 
was  probably  anticipated.     Actions  were  raised  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  Baldwin  and  Cradock  withdrew  their  names  from 
the  title  page,  and  Blackwood,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  was 
♦sent  to  Coventry  by  "the  Trade.'"     But  in  spite  of  all,  the 
first  number  served  its  purpose,  and  for  a  time  Maga  kept  on 
as  it  had  begun,  though  there  were  no  more  Chaldee  M.SS, 
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prospering  almost  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  founder. 

The  question  of  responsibility  has  often  been  discussed,  but 
it  is  here  practically  settled.  According  to  Sir  W.  iScott,  as 
cited  by  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  in  a  letter  to  Constable,  Black- 
wood averred  that  the  Chaldee  MS.  had  been  inserted  'against 
his  will,'  and  in  a  letter  to  Laidlaw  Blackwood  wrote,  'I 
anxiously  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  by  the  Chaldee  MS. 
There  were  various  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing 
this.  The  editor  took  his  own  way,  and  I  cannot  interfere 
with  him.'  And  again,  when  excusing  the  article  on  the 
'  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,'  he  professes  his  want  of  '  control 
over  the  measures  of  my  editor,'  and  says,  '  my  editor  has 
written  to  the  author,  etc'  To  Laidlaw  he  wrote  on  another 
occasion,  referring  again  to  the  Chaldee  MS. : — 

'  No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  that  this  article  appeared.  After  I 
saw  it  in  proof  T  did  everything  I  could  to  prevent  it,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  editor  to  leave  it  out.  In  the  course  of  a  day,  how- 
ever, he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  that  it  should  be  in.  I  was 
therefore  placed  in  a  terrible  dilemma  ;  and  as  I  must  have  stopped  the 
magazine  if  I  did  not  allow  the  editor  to  have  his  own  way,  I  was  obliged 
to  submit.' 

Excepting  the  mystification  about  '  the  Editor,'  there  is  no 
necessity  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  this.  Searchings  of 
hearts  there  vsould  certainly  be  :  but  it  sounds  strange  beside 
the  assertion  of  Lockhart :  '  The  history  of  it  is  this  :  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  sent  up  an  attack  upon  Constable  the 
bookseller,  respecting  some  private  dealings  of  his  with 
Blackwood.  Wilson  and  I  liked  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  town  in  that  sort  of  dialect.  We 
drank  punch  one  night  from  eight  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
Blackwood  being  by  with  anecdotes,  and  the  result  is  before 
you.'  *  In  a  note  to  one  of  the  above  cited  letters  to  Laidlaw 
in  which  '  The  Editor '  occurs  Mrs.  Oliphaut  says  : — 

'  This  title  is  often  but  vaguely  given  to  some  undiscoverable  person  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Magazine,  the  convenient  partner  who  was  always 
responsible  and  ever  regrettably  inclined  to  take  his  own  way.     As  a 

*  A.  Lang,  Life  of  Lockhart,  i.  157. 
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matter  of  fact  the  Magazine  was,  as  might  be  said  oflacially,  in  commission, 
with  a  governing  body  of  three,  no  individual  of  which  was  supreme, 
though  the  publisher  lamented  the  self-will  of  the  editor,  and  the  editor  ! 

vituperated  with  much  force  the  obstinacy  of  the  publisher.'  (Vol.  I.,  1 50). 

And  again,  when  discussing  the  matter  formaTly  she  says  : — 

*  I  do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the  glimpses  into  the  Blackwood 
correspondence,  which  I  have  been  able  to  give,  can  have  much  doubt 
that  the  Magazine  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  commission,  the  committee  of 
three  occupying  intermittently  the  supreme  chair— one  number  sometimes 
in  one  man's  charge,  sometimes  in  another's,  now  one  judgment  upper- 
most, but  the  veto  always  in  Blackwood's  hands.' 

The  present  writer  must  own  to  very  grave  doubts  indeed 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  commission  theory  ;  and  the  last 
phrase  just  quoted — '  the  veto  always  in  Blackwood's  hands ' 
— is  conclusive  evidence  against  it.  Its  real  meaning  is  that 
Blackwood's  judgment  was  always  uppermost.  He  might 
listen,  and  did  listen,  like  the  shrewd  man  he  was,  to  the 
opinions  of  otheis,  but  it  was  he  who  always  gave  the  final 
and  unappealable  decision.    It  was  he,  too,  who  carried  on  the  1 

formal  correspondence,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  ^ 

the  correspondence,  discharged  all  the  other  duties  of  the 
editor.  This,  we  take  it,  was  Mrs.  Oliphant's  opinion  when  not 
theorising.  Wilson  and  Lockhart,  we  know,  were  never  the 
editors,  either  jointly  or  severally.  It  was  always  Blackwood 
who  said  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  in. 
Amid  the  recklessness  and  rollicking  mirth  of  Wilson  and 
Lockhart  he  always  kept  a  cool  head  and  had  a  sharp  eye  to 
business.  Even  in  this  matter  of  the  Chaldee  MS.,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says,  '  William  Blackwood  v/as  too  sagacious  and  too 
completely  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  know  exactly  what  effect' 
it  '  would  produce.  If  the  fun  went  to  his  head,  as  to  the 
heads  of  others  who  produced  it,  it  never  did  so  sufficiently  to 
make  hiiu  unaware  of  the  risk  he  was  running.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  at  such  a  critical 
moment — or  rather  he  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  off  his 
feet,  casting  prudence  to  the  winds  by  the  inspiration  of  that 
other  prudence  which  sometimes  sees  it  the  wisest  thing  to  set 
every  thing  on  the  turn  of  a  balance,  and 
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"  Put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. "  ' 

Or,  as  it  is  put  ou  a  subsequent  page,  his  '  keen  eye  saw  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  very  disadvantages,  the 
reckless  imprudence  and  dash,  which  are  instruments  in  a  cool 
and  steady  hand  as  good  as  any.  .  .  .  He  withheld  and 
subdued,  when  it  was  necessary,  with  great  unconscious  skill, 
with  the  constant  steadiness  and  sense  which  always  have 
their  influence — and  which  were  strengthened  even  by  his 
enthusiasm,  by  the  flow  of  wit  and  genius,  the  only  things 
that  ever  went  to  his  head.'  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  theory  of  a  commission  is  inadmissable, 
that  the  real  editor  was  Blackwood,  that  the  responsibility  lay 
with  him,  and  that  his  references  to  the  Editor  were  mere 
attempts,  doubtless  justifiable,  to  conceal  his  identity.  In 
Wilson  and  Lockhart,  he  had  got  his  '  young  men  of  genius,' 
who  were  to  lift  him  to  fame,  and  having  attached  them  to 
his  chariot,  he  assumed  the  reins,  and  while  listening  to  advice, 
would  brook  no  interference  in  the  actual  management  of  the 
chariot.  Wilson  was  his  chief  assistant  and  Lockhart  his 
second,  but  longo  intervcdlo,  though  more  reliable. 

The  blame  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Magazine  fell,  as  every 
one  kn<jws,  on  Wilson  and  Lockhart,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter  ; 
and  justly  so,  Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  think. 

'  "The  scorpion  which  delighted  to  sting  the  faces  of  men,"  she  re- 
marks, '  was  no  undeserved  nickname,  but  seems  to  describe  his  peculiar 
character  with  considerable  insight.  He  was  not  a  swashbuckler  like 
Wilson,  making  his  sword  whistle  round  his  head,  and  cutting  men  down 
on  every  side.  His  satire  was  mischievous,  virulent,  not  so  much  from 
hate  as  from  nature.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  physical  necessity  for  discharg- 
ing that  point  of  venom,  which  he  emitted  suddenly  without  warning, 
without  passion  or  excitement,  proceeding  on  his  way  gaily  with  perfect 
unconcern  where  the  dart  was  flung.  It  is  impi  ssible  to  imagine  anything 
more  unlike  the  roaring  choruses  of  conviviality  which  were  supposed  to 
distinguish  Ambrose's  than  this  reticent,  sensitive,  attractive,  yet  danger- 
ous youth,  by  whose  charm  such  a  giant  as  Scott  was  immediately  sub- 
jugated, and  who  slew  his  victims  mostly  by  the  midnight  oil,  not  by  any 
blaze  of  gaiety,  or  in  the  accumulated  fervour  of  social  sarcasm.  From 
him  came  the  most  of  those  sharp  things  which  the  victims  could  not  for- 
get.    Wilson  hacked   about  him,   distributing  blows  right  and  left,  deli- 
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vered  sometimes  for  fun,  though  sometimes  with  the  most  extraordinary 
impulse  of  pervei'sity,  in  the  impetus  of  his  career.  Lockhart  put  in  his 
stinw  in  a  moment,  inveterate,  instantaneous,  with  the  effect  of  a  barbed 
(Jart — yet  almost,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  mere  intention  of  giving  point  to 
his  sentences,  and  no  particular  feeling  at  all.' 

This  is  the  traditional  view  and  we  have  no  intention  at 
present  of  challenging  it,  though,  it  seems  to  us,  that  while 
responsible  for  whatever  he  wrote,  the  responsibility  for  its 
appearance  in  the  Magazine  must  be  laid  on  other  shoulders 
than  his.  On  this  point  much  might  be  said,  but  in  reference 
to  it,  in  fairness  to  Lockhart  himself,  and  with  reference 
chiefly  to  the  remark  made  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  that  the  '  risk  ' 
of  publishing  the  Chaldee  manuscript  was  Blackwood's  '  alone  ' 
and  '  would  not  touch  those  dashing  young  men  any  more  than 
any  other  excellent  joke  would  do,'  *  the  following  words  of 
Lockhart  may  be  cited.  They  are  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Laug,t 
who  remarks,  '  it  was  an  ill  day  for  Lockhart  when  he  first  put 
his  pen  at  the  service '  of  Maga,  and  occur  in  the  letter  Lock- 
hart wrote  in  reply  to  one  he  had  received  from  Haydon  the 
painter,  complaining  of  his  early  cruelties. 

'  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  your  severe  though  generous  reflections 
about  my  early  literary  escapades.  You  are  willing  to  make  allowances, 
but  allow  me  to  say,  you  have  not  understood  the  facts  of  the  case.  They 
were  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  you  make  them  out.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  a  raw  boy,  who  had  never  had  the  least  connection  either 
with  politics  or  C(mtroversies  of  any  kind,  when,  arriving  in  Edinburgh  in 
October  1817,  I  found  my  friend  John  Wilson  (ten  years  my  senior) 
bnsied  in  helping  Blackwood  out  of  a  scrape  he  had  got  into  with  some 
editors  of  his  Magazine,  and  on  Wilson's  asking  me  to  try  my  hand  at  some 
scribbleries  in  his  aid,  I  sat  down  to  do  so  with  as  little  malice  as  if  the 
assigned  subject  had  been  the  Court  of  Pekin.  But  the  row  in  Edinburgh, 
the  lordly  Whigs  having  considered  persiflage  as  their  own  fee-simple,  was 
really  so  extravagant  that  when  I  think  of  it  now,  the  whole  story  seems 
wildly  incredible.  Wilson  and  I  were  singled  out  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  sin,  though  there  were  abundance  of  other  criminals  in  the  concern  ; 
and,  by-and-by,  Wilson  passing  for  being  a  very  eccentric  fellow,  and  I 
for  a  cool  one,  even  he  was  allowed  to  get  off  comparatively  scot  free, 
while  I,  by  far  the  youngest  and  least  experienced  of  the  set,  and  who 
alone  had  no  personal  grudges  against  any  of  Blackwood's  victims,  re- 


Vol.  i.,  115.  t  Life  ofLoclhart,  Vol.  i.,  127-29. 
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mained  under  such  an  accumulation  of  wrath  and  contumely,  as  would 
have  crushed  me  utterly,  unless  for  the  buoyancy  of  extreme  youth.  I 
now  think  with  deep  sadness  of  the  pain  my  jibes  and  jokes  inflicted  on 
better  men  than  myself,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  omitted  in  my  mature 
years  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  make  reparation  where  I  really  had  been 
the  offender.  But  I  was  not  the  doer  of  half  the  deeds  even  you  seem  to 
set  down  to  my  account,  nor  can  I,  in  the  face  of  much  evidence  printed 
and  unprinted,  believe  that,  after  all,  our  Ebony  (as  we  used  to  call  the 
man  and  his  book)  had  half  so  much  to  answer  for  as  the  more  regular 
artillery  which  the  old  Quarterly  played  incessantly,  in  these  days,  on  the 
same  parties,  ...  I  believe  the  only  individuals  whom  Blackwood 
ever  really  and  essentially  injured  were  myself  and  Wilson.  Our  feelings 
and  happiness  were  disturbed  and  shattered  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
nection. I  was  punished  cruelly  and  irremediably  in  my  worldly  fortunes, 
for  the  outcry  cut  off  all  prospects  of  professional  advancement  from  me. 
I  soon  saw  that  the  Tory  Ministers  and  law  officers  never  would  give  me 
anything  in  that  way.  .  .  .  Thus  I  lost  an  honourable  profession,  and 
had,  after  a  few  years  of  withering  hopes,  to  make  up  my  mind  for  em- 
bracing the  precarious,  and,  in  ray  opinion,  intolerably  grievous  fate  of 
the  dependent  on  literature.  It  is  true  that  I  now  regard  this  too  with 
equanimity,  but  that  is  only  because  I  have  undergone  so  many  disap- 
pointments of  every  kind,  crowned  by  an  irreparable  bereavement,  that  I 
really  have  lost  the  power  of  feeling  acutely  on  any  subject  connected  with 
my  own  worldly  position.' 

This  was  written  by  Lockhart  while  he  was  still  sufFeriog  un- 
der the  blow  that  struck  at  his  heart,  the  loss  of  his  first  wife. 
It  does  not  exonerate  him  from  all  blame,  but,  as  his  biogra- 
pher says,  'his  pleas  of  youth,  of  association  with  an  elder 
friend  who  should  have  set  him  a  different  example,  and  of 
freedom  from  personal  malice,  may  be  accepted  even  by  severe 
judges.'  At  the  same  time  it  shows  that  in  publishing  the 
Chaldee  manuscript,  Blackwood,  contrary  to  what  is  stated  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  was  not  the  only  one  who  ran  any  risk,  but 
that  whatever  the  consequences  of  it  were  to  him,  to  others, 
and  especially  to  Lockhart,  they  were  serous,  more  serious, 
we  imagine,  than  either  Wilson  or  Lockhart  ever  dreamed 
they  might  or  could  be. 

After  narrating  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine,  which, 
having  sowed  the  wild  oats  of  its  youth,  gradually  assumed 
that  air  of  gravity  which  it  still  maintains  under  the  beard  of 
Buchannan,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  Annals  would 
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begin  to  lose  their  iutei'est;  and  so  they  might,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary skill  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  weaves  into  her 
canvas  a  remarkable  portrait  gallery  of  the  principal  contri- 
butors to  Maga.  This  gallery  contains  bright  and  almost  in- 
imitable sketches  of  many  of  the  chief  literary  men  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Wilson  and  Lockhart  have  of  course  the 
largest  space.  After  them  come  Hogg  and  Maginu,  the  Cap- 
taiu  Shandon  of  Thackeray ;  De  Quincey,  Jnhn  Gait,  of  Annals 
of  the  Parish  fame,  aud  John  Wilson  Croker  ;  Croly,  author 
of  Salathiel,  now  well  nigh  foi'gotteii ;  Grleig,  the  Chaplain- 
General,  Avho  published  his  novel  The  Subaltern  in  the  pages 
of  Maga  in  1826,  and  was  still  a  contributor  sixty  years  later, 
and  Thomas  Doubleday, '  a  Radical  politician,  poet,  dramatist, 
biographer,'  now  forgotten  ;  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose  name  is  still 
remembered,  and  Miss  Catherine  Bowles,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried JSouthey ;  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts  also  appears,  as  a  chronic- 
ler, but  chiefly  of  smaller  beer.  In  what  may  be  called  a 
second  series  or  section  of  the  gallery,  we  have  Warren,  author 
<*f  Tlie  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  etc., 
afterwards  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Michael  Scott,  the 
author  of  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  John  SterHug,  the  gentle  Delta, 
the  Rev.  James  White,  Frederick  Hardmau,  Bulwer  Lyttou, 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  his  '  mysteri- 
ous friend,'  George  Eliot  :  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Aytoun,  and 
Laurence  Oliphaot.  One  of  them,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  elaborate,  we  will  venture  to  transcribe  as  a  sort  of  speci- 
men. 

'  The  other  contributor  was  the  young  naval  officer  who,  both  in  his 
stirring  fiction  and  in  his  letters,  was  a  complete  type  of  the  dashing  and 
dare-devil  seaman  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  these  times,  Tom  Cringle 
— in  the  world  and  among  ordinary  men,  Michael  Scott.  He  appeared  in 
the  Magazine,  in  two  works,  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log  "  and  the  "  Cruise  of  the 
Midge,"  full  of  spirit  and  humour  and  the  genuine  breath  of  the  sea,  but  had 
a  very  brief  literary  existence,  disappearing  after  these  productions  without 
further  sign.  His  letters  are  full  chiefly  of  revisions  and  corrections  of 
detached  portions  of  hia  stories  as  he  sent  them,  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  his  publisher  in  many  cases  the  medium  of  the  corrections,  denoting 
how  a  line  is  to  be  changed  at  the  foot  of  page  30,  or  a  new  reading  substi- 
tuted for  the  end  of  a  chapter,  with  a  delightful  indifl^erence  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  writing  to  a  man  much  more  closely  occupied  than  himself, 
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and  whose  business  it  certainly  was  not  to  correct  proofs.  "  I  never 
would  have  ventured  to  bother  you  thus,  but  you  see  you  have  spoilt  me, 
old  man,"  the  careless  sailor  writes.  Even  the  manuscript  itself  he  seems 
to  have  sent  in  the  most  chaotic  state,  describing  how  he  has  "  spun  the 
within"  (that  is,  written  the  enclosed)  when  on  a  visit,  composing  it  "By 
fits  and  starts  as  I  could  steal  time,  but  the  pain  of  copying  it  out  fair — I 
am  such  a  bad  penman — is  too  much  for  me  to  face."  Thereupon  he 
beseeches  Mr.  Blackwood  "To  select  out  of  your  pandemonium  some 
champollion  of  a  devil,  skilful  and  patient  enough  to  decypher  my  hiero- 
glyphics." "  Get  some  one,"  he  adds,  "to  correct  my  French  faults — I 
say,  see  that  when  the  natives  or  me  [sic]  speak  French  that  it  be  gram- 
matical [sic]  ;  as  for  Bang's,  let  it  stand  as  I  write  it."  The  confidence 
which  this  reckless  young  writer  feels  in  the  man  who  had  at  once  divined 
his  merit  and  superintended  his  work  is  touchingly  and  simply  expressed  : 
"  Tom  Cringle  to  TV.  Blacku-ool.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  make  some  one 
write  particularly  how  you  come  on.  I  am  more  distressed  than  I  can  tell 
you  at  your  continued  indisposition.  When  you  were  well  and  at  the 
helm,  I  used  to  carry  sail  fearlessly,  for  I  knew  you  would  always  keep  me 
in  '  the  right  course.'  " 

'  Yery  few  have  been  the  editors,  still  fewer  the  publishers,  thus 
addressed  ;  nothing  could  be  more  true  than  the  benefits  to  which  this 
simple  acknowledgement  bears  witness.' 

Interspersed  between  these  lively  and  thoroughly  enjoyable 
pictures  are  chapters  biographical  and  publish'og.  Mr. 
William  Blackwood  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1834, 
after  a  career  as  a  publisher  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity. 
Though  very  nearly  a  'heaven-born  publisher,'  there  were  some 
instances  in  which  his  judgment  was  at  fault.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  wrote  about  Miss  Ferrier's 
first  work,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  conception 
of  their  enduring  character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  to 
publish  her  third  book.  Though  continually  on  the  look-out 
for  '  young  men  of  genius,'  he  was  not  always  successful  in 
their  detection.  AVhen  Thackeray  offered  him  his  *  Irish 
Sketch-book'  he  decHned  it.  'These  sketches  were  not  in 
these  days,'  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  '  considered  good  enough 
for  the  Magazine ' !  A  similar  blunder  was  made  when  the 
great '  Hoggarty  Diamond  '  was  declined.  Pen  Oioen,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  he  declared  to  be  'a  very  extraordinary 
work,'  did  not  at  all  fulfil  his  expectations.  He  had  sent  one 
£500  for  the  work;  and  'We  think,'  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  'it 
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was  Mrs.  Blackwood  who  was  the  more  wise  in  this  transaction, 
when,  "  as  a  good  wife  and  the  mother  of  eight  children,"  she 
demm-red  to  the  despatch  of  the  second  £500  to  follow  the 
first  before  this  anonymous  book  was  ever  published.'  Acute 
man  of  business  as  he  was,  Blackwood  was  sometimes  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm.  Nor  did  he  always  get  his  own 
way.  His  rule  as  Editor  was  gentle,  but  somewhat  autocratic, 
and  even  Lockhart,  though  they  always  remained  friendly,  is 
known  to  have  grumbled  agaiust  it.  In  money  matters  they 
did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye,  but  those  were  the  palmy  days 
of  magazine  contributors.  They  were  not  then  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  contributors  hke  Lockhart  were  able  to 
make  their  own  terms.  With  Murray,  as  already  hinted, 
Blackwood  did  not  always  get  on  well.  They  were  always 
friendly,  but  there  was  always  more  or  less  of  irritation  or 
bickering  between  them.  Blackwood  refused  to  sell  '  Don 
Juan ; '  Murray  refused  to  take  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville, 
because,  forsooth,  it  had  been  published  in  Edinburgh  before 
it  had  been  published  in  London.  Murray,  who  had  invested 
£1000  in  the  Magazine,  wanted  a  regularly  appointed  and 
responsible  editor,  Blackwood  did  not.  While  Blackwood 
was  pleased  with  the  Magazine,  Murray  was  not,  and,  as  re- 
monstrances were  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  his  money.  Alto- 
gether, the  correspondence  between  the  two  publishers,  while 
instructive,  as  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  is  entertaining. 

Of  Blackwood's  seven  sons,  two  went  out  to  India,  one, 
William — whom  we  shall  hear  of  hereafter  as  the  'Major' — 
before  his  death,  and  the  other,  Archibald,  after  it.  Six  of 
them  stood  around  his  grave — the  eldest  twenty-eight,  the 
youngest  a  child  of  eleven — and  the  business  fell  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  and  Robert.  Of  these,  Alexander  was 
'the  more  Hterary,'  and  Robert,  'the  more  energetic  and  enter- 
prising in  all  things  connected  with  the  trade.'  It  is  of  the 
first  that  we  hear  most.  When  nineteen,  his  father  adopted 
the  very  sensible  plan  of  sending  him  up  to  London  to  learn 
the  minutiae  of  his  business,  and  very  conscientiously  the  young 
man  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it,  'collecting'  'with 
the  blue  bag  on  his  shoulder,'  and  anxiously  trying  to  keep 
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his  accounts  square.  His  letters  home  are  among  the  most 
interesting  in  the  volume,  full  of  trade  and  literary  gossip, 
often  amusing,  and  always  full  of  anxiety  about  home  and 
business.  '  There  will  be  a  famous  opportunity  for  publishing 
this  season,'  he  writes,  '  as  both  Constable  and  Murray  are 
taken  up  about  other  matters,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  some- 
thing very  good.'  He  hears  that  Lockhart  is  not  happy  about 
the  contributors  to  the  Quarterly,  the  Editorship  of  which  he 
had  just  assumed,  and  'is  delighted  to  report,'  says  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  '  that  Mrs.  Hughes  had  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  You  will 
be  better  without  him." '  He  was  the  first  to  advise  his  father 
of  the  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  publish- 
ing trade  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and  '  involved 
consequences  more  noteworthy  than  even  the  ruin  of  Con- 
stable— the  catastrophe  of  Scott  and  the  heroic  struggle  that 
followed.' 

'There  is  a  dreadful  scai'city  of  money  in  the  city  just  now,' 
he  writes,  '  and  I  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  Whittaker  and 
Knight  Stacey  were  both  on  the  point  of  crashing.  If  Whit- 
taker goes,  Waugh  &  Innes  must  go  ;  therefore  1  hope  you 
will  not  give  him  any  accommodation,  as  you  might  just  as 
well  throw  away  your  money  at  once.  I  have  learned  that 
Hurst  &  Robertson's  bills  have  been  returned  to-day.  Later 
he  writes:  'Everybody  seems  to  be  distracted  just  now,  and 
even  Longman's  people  are  said  to  be  in  great  difficulty.' 
Still  later  he  writes,  referring  to  the  ruin  of  Constable  :  '  This 
business  will  make  you  the  first  bookseller  in  Scotland  and  I 
think  the  Whigs  will  feel  this  most  dreadfully.' 

When  he  and  his  brother  Robert  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, though  young,  they  were,  as  Lockhart  said,  'men  in 
mind  and  character.'  They  conducted  the  business  on  the  old 
lines  and  worked  together  as  one  mind.  Unfortunately  Alex- 
ander was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  had  frequently  to  give 
up  business  in  order  to  go  in  search  of  health.  The  next  of  the 
brothers  to  enter  the  business  was  John,  whom  Mrs.  Oliphant 
describes  as  '  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  sons.' 
As  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  '  idle  and  thoughtless,'  and 
according  to  the  family  report  was  '  never  so  far  up  in  school 
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as  he  ought  to  have  been.'  His  father  described  him  as  « a 
very  quick  and  thoughtless  creatui^e,'  and  says:  'His  memory 
is  capital,  and  he  can  give  an  account  of  whatever  he  reads,' 
'  even/ he  adds,  'if  it  be  some  chapters  of  the  Bible.'  His 
brother  Alexander  calls  him  '  a  perfect  biographer,'  '  a  very 
idle  scholar,  but,'  says  he, '  reads  history  from  morning  to  night.' 
Like  his  older  brother,  John  was  sent  to  London  to  learn 
the  business,  and,  like  him,  became  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  blue  bag.  Afterwards  he  took  charge  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  business,  in  Pall  Mall,  when  it  was  first 
opened,  and  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  literary  men 
about  London  with  some  of  whom  he  struck  up  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, as,  for  instance,  Delane  of  The  Times,  and  Thackeray, 
Hardman  and  PhilHps,  Warren,  Lord  Lytton,  and  G.  H.  Lewes. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1845,  after  superintending  the 
removal  of  the  '  Branch '  to  Paternoster  Row,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  took  his  brother's  place  as  Editor  of  the 
Magazine.  By  this  time  the  business  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. During  the  lifetime  of  WilHam  Blackwood  it  had 
ah-eady  been  removed  to  the  more  convenient  premises,  where 
it  is  now  carried  on,  in  George  Street,  and  after  his  death,  on 
the  initiative  of  Robert,  the  firm  added  to  the  publishing 
business  that  of  printing ;  and  while  John  took  in  hand  the 
Magazine  and  the  general  literary  work,  Robert  superintended 
the  other  branch  of  the  business.  This  arrangement,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  Four  years  after  Alexander's  death,  Robert 
succumbed,  and  the  'Major'  was  recalled  from  Lidia  to  take 
his  place.  The  head  of  the  firm  is  now  Mr.  William  Black- 
wood the  second,  the  Major's  son. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Annals  are  abundant  notes  of  the 
works  which  from  time  to  time  were  issued  from  this  great 
publishing  house  in  Edinburgh.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned are  many  others,  the  bare  enumeration  of  whose  titles 
would  make  up  a  considerable  catalogue.  Among  the  earlier 
was  Irviug's  Life  of  George  Buchanan,  which,  Mrs,  Oliphant 
remarks,  '  came  with  special  appropriateness  from  the  pub- 
lisher, who,  as  Hogg  said,  'cared  for  nothing  that  did  not 
come  under  the  beard   of  Geordie  Buchanan,'  meaning  the 
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Magazine,  upon  the  front  cover  of  which  is  the  familiar  face  of 
the  great  Scottish  humanist.       Others  were   Scott's  Malachi 
J/aZagfro?«^7ier, the  Highland  Society's  Gaelic  Diction ar}/,'Wihon's 
Isle  of  Palms,  etc.,  and  Hogg's  Queen  Hynde,  besides  '  a  phalanx 
of  serial  publications,'  and  Henry  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm, 
'  which  for  a  great  many  years  was  as  a  small  but  veiy  sure 
landed  estate  to  both  author  and  publisher.'     Pollok's  Course 
of    Time,    a    poem    now    we   fear    very   little   read,   was    an 
'  immense  success.'     It  '  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
books,  passing  through  edition  after  edition  until  it  reached 
that  desirable  phase  of  becoming  a  prize  book  for  the  diligent 
scholars  of  Sunday  and   other  schools — than   which  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous,  from  a  material  point  of  view.' 
The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  was  another  great  under- 
taking.   But  the  great  '  st.ind-by '  of  the  house  for  many  years 
was  Alison's  History  of  Europe.    Its  success  was  extraordinary. 
Edition  after  edition  was  issued.     'When  everything  else  was 
languid,  it  continued  to   sell.     "  A  number  of  people,"  says 
young  John  Blackwood,  then  just  beginning  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  business,  "seem  to  say  to  themselves  every  two 
or  three   days,  'Come  let's  have  a  set;'"  and  a  set  was  no 
small  matter,  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  had 
a  limited  purse  or  limited  bookshelves.     It  became  a   work 
which  no  gentleman's  library  could  do  without'     Its  fame  has 
since  considerably  fallen,  though  it  has  still  its  readers.   Among 
novels  issued  with  the  Blackwood  imprint  in  these  early  daj's 
one  of  the  most  popular  was  Captain  Hamilton's  Cyril  Thornton. 
Another  was  Gleig's  Subaltern.      But  the  fame  of  both  was 
exceeded   by  Warren's   Diary  of  a   Late  Physician  and    Ten 
Thousand  a  Year^  etc.     These  seem  to  have  taken  the  public 
by  storm,  and  to  have  had  an  immense  vogue — a  circumstance 
extremely  gratifying  to  Warren's  complacency.     la  fashionable 
circles  they  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  their  readers  are 
few;  but  in  some  circles  their  popularity  is  still  maintained. 
Only  the  other  day  we  were  shown  a  copy  of  Noio  and  Then, 
belonging  to  a  public  library,  which  was  simply  worn  to  tatters, 
and  had  been  set  aside  to  be  replaced,  and  were  assured  by 
the  official  in  charge,  that  '  all  Warren's  are  immensely  popu- 
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lar.'  Among  other  successes  in  the  same  line  were  Gait's 
Annals  of  a  Parish,  etc.,  and  Lord  Lytton's  The  Caxtons,  My 
Novel,  and  Ernest  Maltravers.  A  more  important  undertaking 
was  BiWin gs'  Baro7iial  Antiquities,  the  cost  of  production  being 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of"  £10,450.  Later  than  these 
came  Hamley's  Stori/  of  the  Campaign,  the  campaign  being  the 
Crimean,  and  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean  War.  The 
publication  of  this  last,  however,  is  here  only  hinted  at. 

Among  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  Annals  are  those  which 
narrate  George  Eliot's  connection  with  the  publishers.     Like 
Miss  Ferrier  and  Miss  Austen,  she  shrunk,  at  first,  from  dis- 
covering her  identity,  and  her  writings,  as  every  one   knows, 
were  introduced  to  the  Blackwoods  by  G.  H.  Lewes.     Lewes 
described  her  '  as  of  a  timid  tempei',  one  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  persuade  that   his  production   was   of  any  value  or 
importance,  and  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  mode  of  writing  in 
which  he  now  made  his  first  essay.'     After  reading  '  The  Sad 
Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Bnrton,'  Mr.  John  Blackwood  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  '  do,'  but  desired  to  see  more,  and 
concludes  one  of  Ins  letters  to  Lewes  by  saying,  '  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  your  friend  is,  as  I  supposed,  a  clergyman.     Such  a 
subject  is  best  in  clerical  hands,  and  some  of  the  pleasantest 
and  least  prejudiced  correspondents  I  have  ever  had  are  Eng- 
lish clergymen.'     He  was  anxious,  of  course,  to  break  through 
the  incognito.     Major  Blackwood  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lewes 
pair  at  Richmond,  hoping  to  do  so,  but  wrote,  '  I  saw,  "  a  Mrs. 
Lewes,"'  but  '  G.  E.  did  not  show;  he  is  such  a  timid  fellow 
Lewes  said.'     The  fictitious  character,  indeed,  was  kept  up  for 
three  years,  and  was  then  only  removed  in  consequence  of  the 
impostor  Joseph  Liggins  claiming  to  be  the  author  of  Adam 
Bede.     In  George  Eliot,  however,  the  Blackwoods  found  an 
author  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from   Miss  Ferrier 
and  Lord  Lytton.     She  desired  neither  their  corrections  nor 
their  criticism,  but  decidedly  objected  to  them.     Her   letters 
exhibit  a  remarkable  talent  for  business,  and  in  one  of  them 
she  roundly  takes  her  publishers  to  task  for  not  advertising 
one  of  her  books  as  she  thought  it  ought  to  have  been.     Her 
business  letters,  however,  though  written  by  herself,  proceeded 
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in  reality  from  Lewes,  who  was  always  at  baud  to  direct  ber, 
and  in  all  matters  of  literary  business,  bad  few  equals. 

Here,  with  a  word  of  praise  to  tbe  compiler  of  the  index  to 
the  volumes,  we  must  reluctantly  lay  down  our  pen.  The 
work  is  of  enduring  interest,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  band  which  penned  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  is  not 
with  us  still  to  complete  the  work. 


Art.  IV.— a  CORNER  OF  BRETONLAND. 

IT  may  be  that  many  of  the  perusers  of  these  pages — even 
should  they  have  voyaged  across  the  English  Channel — have 
never  made  acquaintance  with  that  other  and  lesser  'Britain,'  so 
long  incorporated  in  tbe  French  fatherland,  yet  in  earlier  times 
colonised  from  our  own  shores,  and  afterwards  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  Crown  of  England.  While  of  those  who  do 
pass  a  brief  holiday  in  the  land  which  memorizes  Du  Guesclin, 
Chateaubriand,  Surcouf,  and  Daguay-Trouin,  how  many  have 
time  to  learn  aught  of  its  traditions,  usages,  and  characteristics; 
to  catch  tbe  points  of  its  scenery  and  the  turns  of  its  speech  ; 
to  realise  the  amenity  of  its  climate  and  the  fruitfuluess  of  its 
soil  ?  There  be  some — and  my  countrymen  are  not  the  least 
of  sinners  in  this  regard — who  might  live  a  lifetime  abroad, 
and  yet  practically  take  in  nothing  from  or  about  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  been  resident.  These  are  British  of  the 
British  after  a  certain  well-known  type,  which  is  wont  to  pro- 
voke the  sallies  and  sarcasms  of  our  Continental  neighbours. 
But,  if  with  eyes  and  ears  open  one  spends  a  twelvemonth  or 
more  in  a  new  country,  it  may  be  possible  to  imbibe  some 
impressions  of  it  worth  communicating  to  other  people  who 
have  not  been  there.  In  this  hope,  I  propose  to  transport  the 
reader  for  awhile  from  Britain  to  a  certain  interesting  nook  in 
eastern  Brittany. 

As  to  the  best  way  to  get  there.     Well,  by  tbe  most  direct 
route,  St.  Malo  is,  of  course,  the  natural  French  port  to  make 
XXXI.  6 
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lor.  It  is  reached  from  Southampton  by  the  London  and 
South- Western  Railway  steamers,  which  ply  each  way  three 
times  a  week,  and  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  Breton  province 
with  which  a  regular  passenger  steamboat  connection  to  and 
from  England  is  kept  up.  For  the  most  part,  the  service  is  so 
timed  that  the  boats  sight  the  French  coast  in  the  morning, 
and  the  approach  to  St.  Malo  thus  viewed  in  full  dayhght  is 
in  itself  very  characteristic.  The  first  glance  round  shows  a 
multitude  of  reefs  and  rocky  islets  surf-washed  and  foam- 
fringed,  the  intricacies  of  the  narrow  navigating  channel  being 
marked  out  with  here  a  beacon,  there  a  lighthouse  tower.  On 
the  right,  the  long  low  promontory  of  Cape  Frehel  stretches 
out  into  tlie  ocean;  and  next  to  it  the  Point  and  Bay  of 
St.  Cast,  memorable  and  fatal  spot  for  the  British  arms  in 
1758.  Eastward  towards  the  Ranee  a  straggling  indented 
coastline,  dotted  with  white  villas  and  farmhouses.  To  the 
left,  the  boldly-scarped  '  He  de  Cezembre  '  is  seen  quite  near. 
Beyond  are  the  Conchee  rocks,  one  of  them, '  Grande  Couchee,' 
surmounted  with  an  old  fort.  Then,  passing  the  forts  '  de 
Harbour'  and  'Du  Petit  Bey,'  you  turn  the  corner  of  the  out- 
jutting  stone  pier,  and  find  yourself  gazing  up  into  the 
windows  of  a  maze  of  tall  many-storied  houses.  These  over- 
look 5'ou,  thoroughly  foreign  of  aspect ;  steep-pitched  roofs 
pierced  with  dormers,  immense  chimney  stacks,  and  rows  of 
tall  white-edged  windows ;  but  separated  from  the  quay  by 
the  lofty  old  rampart  wall  of  the  city. 

When,  havaug  landed,  one  has  got  clear  of  the  prying  eyes 
and  busy  hands  of  the  Douaniers — who,  unlike  our  own 
Custom-House  officials,  are  all  costumed  in  military  uniform 
with  sidearms — and  the  hotel,  '  pension,'  or  furnished  house  of 
the  season  is  reached,  one  breathes  more  freely,  and  one's 
French  experiences  begin. 

The  picturesque  rocky  mount,  originally  an  island,  which  is 
now  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  is  not  without  a  history  and  vestiges 
of  the  past;  and  a  day's  walk  through  its  quaint  streets  or 
round  the  circuit  of  its  ramparts  repays  the  lover  of  antique 
architecture.  What  strikes  you  in  threading  its  strait  and 
devious  ways,  some  of  them  rough-paved  and  steep  stone- 
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flighted,  is  the  prevalence  of  89venteenth  century  dwelhng- 
houses.  This  is  evidenced  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  great 
number  of  dated  doorway  lintels,  ranging,  for  the  most  part, 
between  A.D.  1620  and  1680,  though  a  few  run  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  twenty-jfive  inscriptions  I  copied  down 
haphazard  in  the  older  by-streets,  the  earliest  date  was  1600, 
and  the  latest  1698.  Sonie  of  these  doorways  are  handsome 
specimens  of  their  kind,  with  finely  carved  mouldings ;  and 
there  are  also  some  good  examples  of  antique  oaken  doors. 
Near  the  venerable  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  little  church 
worth  noting.  Over  its  portal  a  Latin  superscription  tells 
us  that  on  the  23rd  day  of  February,  1620,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  V.  and  reign  of  Louis  XllL,  Guliehnus 
Macloviensis  (of  St.  Malo)  consecrated  this  edifice  to  the 
praise  of  God,  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mar}',  and  St. 
Aaron.  The  Aaron,  whose  memory  is  here  enshrined,  is 
the  traditional  first  apostle  and  pioneer  of  Christianity 
in  the  sixth  century  to  this  quarter  of  Brittany.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery,  wln"ch  gave  the 
Malouine  Settlement  its  earlier  name  '  LTle  d'Aarou.'  But 
when,  six  centuries  hiter,  the  episcopal  seat  was  transferred 
here  from  Aleth  (St.  Servan),  the  older  designation  was 
changed  to  Saint-Malo-de  Vile,  in  c  immemoration  of  Malo  (or 
Maclou)  Aaron's  disciple  and  successor.  The  old  fourteenth 
century  castle  now  used  as  a  barrack,  is  a  strongly  built 
fortalice,  and  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  '  fenced  city.'  It 
has  stood  many  assaults,  particularly  in  the  last  two  centuries 
when  St.  Malo  was  a  nest  of  privateering.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  knocks  the  town  ever  got  was  in  1693  when  Benbow 
with  an  English  squadron  surprised  the  Malouios  and  launched 
against  their  ramparts  a  fireship  stuffed  full  of  powder  and 
missiles.  The  explosion  which  ensued  rent  a  great  gap  in  the 
town  walls,  unroofed  many  houses,  did  nmch  other  damage, 
and  created  a  panic  among  the  inhabitants. 

But  turning  from  St.  Malo,  I  want  to  take  the  reader  with 
me  into  the  less-known  by-corner  of  Bretonland,  which  lies 
between   that   town  and   oyster-famed  Cancale,   and    which 
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includes    the    new   and   rapidly    developing    watering-place, 

Parame. 

No  one  coming  to  St.  Malo  is  likely  to  pass  Parame  by 
without  a  visit.  For,  what  is  now  known  to  the  tourist  by  the 
latter  name  is  really  the  extended  fringe  of  villas,  Casinos, 
and  hotels,  which  nearly  three  miles  in  length  skirts  the 
magnificent  beach  between  St.  Malo  and  Pointe  de  la  Varde. 
The  little  communal  town  with  Mairie  and  magasins,  which 
has  given  its  designation  to  this  popular  seaside  resort,  stands 
back  from  the  shore  about  a  quarter  mile  or  so.  It  is  an 
oldish  settlement ;  but  has  nothing  noteworthy  about  it  ex- 
cept two  or  three  ancient  houses,  one  superscribed  with  the 
date  1608,  and  except  that  it  helps  to  supply  Parame-sur-Mer 
with  bread,  meat,  and  other  necessaries. 

Never  have  I  seen  (and  the  present  writer  has  voyaged  a 
good  deal  over  the  world)  a  finer  extent  or  quaHty  of  sea- 
beach  than  that  of  Parame.  It  has  all  the  requisites  dear  to 
ladies  and  children  out  on  summering  holiday.  It  shelves 
very  gradually.  The  tide  recedes  a  long  way,  leaving  a  great 
width  of  firm  smooth  sand  exposed,  with  little  or  no  shingle  ; 
so  that  for  a  canter  on  horseback,  or  constitutional  walk,  or, 
again,  indulgence  in  the  juvenile  pastime  of  '  ploughing  the 
sands'  for  the  building  of  castles,  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
anything  better.  There  are  certainly  reefs  aud  patches  of 
rock  scattered  about  here  and  there;  but  these  are  mostly  too 
far  out  to  be  in  the  way,  and  with  the  outlying  islands  merely 
contribute  to  picturesqueness. 

During  the  season  the  beach  is  ahve  with  human  kind. 
The  rows  of  bathing-machines  aud  sitters  on  camp-stools 
under  white  umbrellas,  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  at  all 
watering-places.  But  the  Frenchwoman  brings  out  her  tent 
d'abri,  sets  it  up  on  the  shore,  aud  she  aud  her  household 
occupy  it  off  and  on  all  day  long,  kuitting,  sewing,  reading, 
chatting.  These  tents  are  also  often  made  use  of  in  lieu  of 
bathing-boxes.  It  is  a  feature  of  French  life  at  the  seaside 
that  Monsieur,  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants,  young  and  old,  all 
thoroughly  domesticated,  are  content  during  holiday  to  spend 
their  time   placidly    together   on    the   beach ;    without   that 
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yearning  for  '  la  chasse,'  rough  active  games,  or  clambering 
up  the  most  impossible  cliffs  in  the  locality,  which  so  often 
distinguishes  the  male  Briton  during  his  outings. 

But  I  must  not  linger  on  the  Parame  seashore,  the  opales- 
cent hues,  sapphirine  and  emerald,  of  its  ever  changing  expanse 
of  waters, — the  splendid  sunsets  in  skies  usually  of  unclouded 
brilliance,  though  at  times  lurid  and  lowering  for  summer 
thunder-storm — the  Pharos  lights,  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
flashing  out  after  dark  in  the  mysterious  distance.  For  there 
is  much  more  ground  to  go  over. 

Perhaps  to  the  British  eye  seeing  this  part  of  the  country 
for  the  first  time,  the  most  striking  figures  among  the  people 
are  the  women  of  the  industrial  class,  and  the  priests.  The 
Breton  woman's  white  cap  with  its  cunning  arrangement  of 
bows  and  streamers  gives  the  setting  to  the  feminine  costume, 
and  saves  all  the  cost  of  cheap  finery  in  bonnets.  Most  of  the 
towns  and  communes  have  their  distinguishing  style  and 
pattern  of  head-gear,  to  which  the  respective  female  com- 
munities conform.  Tradition  has  it,  according  to  one  version, 
that  this  is  due  to  the  great  hereditary  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
Anne,  twice  Queen-consort  of  France  (15th-16th  century), 
who  busied  herself  in  teaching  the  Armorican  dames  and 
maidens  attending  her  Court  the  art  and  craft  of  designing 
varied  modes  of  this  becoming  cap.  When  the  ladiesj-eturued 
to  their  homes  and  seigneuries,  each  took  with  her  the  parti- 
cular fashion  she  had  been  learned  in,  and  thus  the  different 
varieties  of  this  picturesque  coiffure  were  originated,  and  took 
root  in  the  several  localities  of  the  Province.  *  On  Sundays 
and  fete  days  one  sees  large  bands  of  white-capped  females 
trooping  along  the  country  roads,  more  often  than  not  without 
a  solitary  male  kinsman  or  '  follower '  to  keep  them  company. 
Commonly  of  ruddy  brown  complexion,  biithe  and  cheery ;  at 
times  in  their  walk  breaking  out  into   song — like  Lycidas  in 


*  M.  Manet  tells  us  this  Anne  was  the  first  French  Queen  accorded  a 
separate  residence  and  menage  from  the  Kings,  and  adds  : — "  Cest  I'origine 
de  ces  filles  de  qualite  qu^on  a  connues  depuis  sous  le  nom  de  Fllles  de  la  reine 
tt  de  Dames  du  palMs.  .  .  ." — ('  Histoire  de  la  Petite-Bretagne,'  par 
M.  F.  Manet.     1834). 
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Virgil's  Eclogue — to  lighten  the  travel ;  incessantly  chattering 
away  in  quick  vokible  tones  to  one  another,  as  though  life 
were  too  short  to  let  them  get  said  all  the  things  they  want 
to  say  ! 

So,  again,  is  the  figure  of  the  ecclesiastic  racy  of  his  land. 
The  long  black  cassock,  slouched  flat  wide-brimmed  hat, 
broad  white  or  white-edged  bands,  of  M.  le  Cure  or  M.  I'Abbe, 
seera  somehow  the  fitting  externals  here  of  his  office,  and  sit 
well  upon  him.  Some  of  the  older  clergy,  in  especial,  have 
strong  fresh-coloured  countenances,  benevolent  and  sagacious 
withal,  with  none  of  that  grimy,  sallow,  sardonic  aspect  one 
sees  in  a  certain  type  of  Italian  cleric,  and  occasionally  in 
Ireland.  But,  indeed,  the  Hibernian  priest,  coated,  panta- 
loon ed,  and  tall-hatted  in  sable,  presents  in  his  garb  an 
appearance  very  different  from  the  picturesque  get-up  of  his 
Breton  brethren.  As  he  approaches  you  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
the  French  pretre  will  very  probably  be  reading  from  his 
breviar}^  or  '  book  of  hours '  the  offices  of  the  day,  which  the 
discipline  of  his  Church  requires  him  during  every  twenty-four 
hours  to  recite.  Should  a  passer-by  salute  him,  he  will  cour- 
teously raise  his  hat,  and  then  proceed  with  his  religious  exer- 
cises. The  State  gives  the  Galilean  priest  but  a  very  slender 
pittance.  Nevertheless,  his  wants  are  modest:  he  is  generally 
devout,  careful  for  the  poor,  and  esteemed  of  the  people  as  a 
spiritual  father  in  the  Faith.  For  the  Bretons  of  both  sexes 
are,  in  the  main,  strongly  attached  to  their  Church  :  and, 
through  nrfany  political  vicissitudes  and  despite  the  too  pre- 
valent atmosphere  of  latter-day  agnosticism,  have  held  fast  to 
the  pious  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  I  may  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  about  this  preseiitly. 

In  his  delightful  essay,  '  De  Senectute,'  Cicero  especially 
eulogises  among  rustic  delights  the  charm  of  gardens,  orchards, 
and  variety  of  all  kinds  of  flowers.  Now,  let  us  take  a  country 
walk  half  a  dozen  miles  in  any  direction  from  Parame.  The 
features  in  the  landscape  that  will  strike  us  most  are  the  lanes 
and  their  diversified  flora,  the  many  antique  chateau-like 
dwelling  houses  with  fine  gardens,  and  the  orchards.  A  Breton 
lane  in  this  region  is  generally  very  narrow  and  circuitous,  shut 
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ill  between  high  earthen  banks,  and  after  wet  weather  fright- 
fully muddy,  in  fact,  a  positive  quagmire  when'jt  descends 
into  flats  and  hollows.  To  obviate  this  impediment,  where 
the  lanes  become  impassable  one  nearly  always  finds  (in  the 
field  above)  a  footpath  running  alongside  it.  But,  like  the 
Devonshire  by-ways,  these  deep-sunk  alleys  are  in  springtime 
gay  with  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers.  In  February  or  early  March 
of  an  ordinary  season  you  may  chance  on  a  plentiful  find  of 
scented  wild  violets,  white  as  well  as  purple.  I  have  known 
enough  brought  honse  of  an  afternoon  to  fill  three  or  four 
vases.  Or,  it  may  be,  a  row  of  green  tufts  aglow  with  splendid 
daffodils  comes  upon  one  as  a  surprise,  and  next,  perhaps, 
blooms  of  white  narcissus.  A  little  later  banks,  ditches,  and 
hedgerows  will  be  starred  with  primroses  and  dog  violets,  but 
of  these  there  is  nothing  like  the  luxuriant  superabundance  to 
be  seen  in  England,  Wales,  or  Southern  Ireland.  April  and 
May  bring  a  still  greater  variety  of  Nature's  flowering  gems  : 
the  lilac-hued  scabius,  pink  mallow,  white  starwort  (stellai'ia), 
birdseye,  yellow  vetch,  wild  geranium.  Then  ttie  fields  around 
burst  out  into  blossom.  With  the  first  red  poppies  comes  up 
the  common  clover  :  and  in  dense  masses  of  rich  empurpled 
red  is  to  be  seen  its  showier  kinsman,  the  handsome  lucerne. 
At  La  Guimorais,  where  our  countrymen  play  golf,  the  sweet 
scented  briar-rose  blooms  in  extraordinary  profusion.  Then 
there  are  the  blue  milkwort ;  campions  both  white  and  pink, 
along  with  the  'bladder' or  bell  variety;  blue-bells,  ragged 
robin,  bugloss  (ox-tongue),  very  large  and  handsome;  Solo- 
mon's seal,  purpureal  and  rough-leaved,  and  in  marish  spots 
the  beautiful  yellow  iris — all  old  English  friends,  and  all 
flourishing  in  exuberance.  And,  as  one  approaches  the  sea- 
shore, one  may  light  upon  a  splendid  stretch  of  golden  sea- 
poppy ;  while,  lower  down  at  the  cliff"  edge,  rows  and  clusters 
of  sea-pink  fringe  the  rocks  and  pathways. 

Summer  brings  tangled  mazes  of  honeysuckle  and  clematis : 
the  pretty  blue-spiked  thistle,  the  graceful  bindweed,  the 
purple  loosestrife  and  many  another  familiar  meadow  memorial 
of  old  England.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  are  no  cowslips; 
at  least,  I  have  met  with  none.     As  for  the  bramble  bush,  the 
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lanes  are  simply  lined  with  it;  and  in  a  single  afternoon  when 
the  blackberries  are  ripe,  a  few  hands  in  a  family  may  pick 
enough  to  stock  the  household  with  jam  for  a  whole  wintei'. 
Early  in  a  recent  year  no  less  than  five  tons  of  blackberries 
were  shipped  ofi"  from  St.  Malo  to  England  in  one  cargo  ! 

In  point  of  fact,  everything — flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
grain  crops — grows  luxuriantly  in  the  light  sandy  soil  and 
brilliant  sunshine  of  Brittany.  Like  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
the  Scilly  Isles,  the  Breton  country  is  one  of  the  market 
gardens  which  supplies  England,  and  especially  London,  with 
timely  produce,  generally  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
our  own  seasons.  During  the  early  spring  and  on  to  June,  the 
steamers  leaving  France  are  crammed  with  hampers  of 
broccoli,  radishes,  asparagus,  new  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  straw- 
berries, etc.,  all  bound  for  '  John  Bull  et  sou  He '  on  the  out- 
going steamer  days.  The  waysides  at  certain  convenient 
spots  may  be  seen  strewn  with  the  farmers'  baskets  waiting  to 
be  filled  with  '  legumes '  and  carted  off".  While,  along  the 
road  one  meets  a  constant  succession  of  waggon-loads  trans- 
porting the  stuff"  to  the  quays,  often  hurrying  along  in  hot 
haste  at  the  last  moment  not  to  miss  the  boat.  For,  time  is 
everything  with  these  cargoes,  especially  fruit,  which  won't 
bear  keeping.  At  Christmastide  great  quantities  of  mistletoe 
are  shipped  over  to  the  '  Anglais.'  This  parasitic  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  large  tangled  bunches  on  the  boughs  of  the 
Breton  trees,  presenting  the  appearance  of  deserted  rooks' 
}iests. 

Some  of  the  by-roads  form  another  distinctive  feature  of 
this  quarter  of  Brittany.  These  are  commonly  enclosed  with 
high  stone  walls  often  of  very  old  masonry  and  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Along  the  copings  are  richly  tinted  mosses  and 
stone-crop,  often  with  luxuriant  tufts  of  wild  flowers  embedded 
in  them.  Out  of  the  crevices  one  may  see  springing  the 
valerian,  or  perchance  the  pink  fumator3\  Indeed,  these 
ancient-looking  walls  are  real  studies  of  colour  from  the 
variegated  vegetation  which  clothes  them  :  and  they  serve  to 
compensate  for  the  somewhat  monotonous  aspect  of  the  inland 
scenery,    which   is   destitute   of  striking  hill-ranges,  or  fine 
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woodland  trees.  The  orchards,  it  is  true,  are  a  redeeming 
feature  in  the  landscape  ;  they  abound,  and,  when  the  pear 
and  apple  blossom  is  fully  out,  are  a  glorious  show.  But  one 
misses  the  velvety  fallow  grass  round  the  fruit  trees  as  in 
England,  the  Breton  orchards  being  usually  sown  with  some 
cereal  crop,  nor  is  there  that  exquisite  lush  and  lavish  ver- 
dure of  mead  and  mossy  hedgerow,  which,  with  its  spell  of 
hushed  solitude,  makes  our  own  sweet  pastoral  countr3^au  en- 
chanted land.  Besides  the  more  ordinary  varieties  of  grain, 
buck-wheat  is  grown  a  good  deal  :  and  a  stranger  English 
eye  is  sure  to  notice  the  fields  planted  with  tobacco  from  its 
large  conspicuous  leaf.  The  sale  of  tobacco  being  a  monopoly 
of  the  French  Government,  its  home  cultivation  is  much  en- 
couraged, but  with  stringent  restrictions  against  its  illicit  use 
by  the  farmer  or  others. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  growing  timber  in  this  part  of 
France  is  so  lopped  and  prevented  from  attaining  its  full 
dimensions.  Whether  it  be  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  France,  or 
the  idea  of  making  the  most  of  the  soil  by  keeping  down 
arboreal  growth,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
result  of  this  maiming  process  on  the  poor  trees  is  very  dis- 
disfiguring  to  the  landscape.  Some  are  pollarded  into  more 
or  less  shapeless  stumps  whence  spring  short  scraggy  side- 
shoots  in  place  of  fine  wide-spreading  branches.  Others  are 
lopped  in  limb  but  left  with  the  tree  top  in  a  bunchy  tuft,  so 
that  a  row  of  these  dismembered  trees  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  line  of  '  Aunt  Sallies '  at  a  penny  show,  magnified 
into  Brobdingnagian  proportions. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  quaint  style  of  some  of  the  country 
houses.  Slated  roofs,  steep  of  pitch,  with  rich  orange-tinted 
streaks  or  patches,  where  stonecrop  or  lichen  has  overspread 
itself;  very  lofty,  broad  and  conspicuous  chimney-stacks, 
springing  not  from  the  roof-edge  but  from  the  eaves;  small, 
picturesque  dormer-windows ;  an  entrance  gate- way  over- 
arched in  stone,  with  very  frequently  a  private  chapel  (apsed) 
hard  by ;  occasionally  straight  avenues  of  unmutilated  beeches 
or  elms:  these  give  a  certain  characterisation  to  the  rural 
environment.     In  some  cases  old  demesne  houses  of  this  kind 
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are  now  tenanted  by  yeomen  farmers,  the  families  of  the  for- 
mer manorial  seigneurs  or  other  proprietors  having  long  since 
been  dispossessed.  A  good  exaniple  is  the  mansion  '  Le  Lupin  ' 
(near  La  Guimorais)  which  has  the  date  1692  carved  above 
its  central  dormer ;  while  over  a  built-up  doorway  in  its  chapel 
the  earlier  date  1618  appeal's.  Usually  the  ancient  domanial 
enclosure  wall  remains  hoar  and  dilapidated  ;  often  with  great 
unmended  gaps  in  it ;  yet,  none  the  less,  from  its  wealth  of 
ivy  and  luxuriant  herbage,  a  study  for  a  painter. 

The  country  carts  or  farm  wains  are  another  salient  feature 
of  the  Breton  passage.  In  these  the  horses  are  commonly 
yoked  tandem,  and  carry  large  wooden  collars,  painted  blue, 
and  ornamented  with  a  huge  long-haired  fleece  of  the  same 
colour,  made  of  wool,  something  like  what  we  use  for  door 
mats  and  the  coarser  sorts  of  hearth-rug.  This  gives  the  horse 
a  peculiarly  shaggy  and  bison-like  appearance;  and  the  blue- 
bloused  carter  completes  the  picture.  Donkeys  (and  to  a  less 
extent  mules)  are  a  great  stand-by  among  the  peasant  folk, 
both  for  di-aught  and  carrier  uses.  Women  huddled  up  on 
donkey-back  between  a  couple  of  piled  up  panniers,  or  driving 
(and  too  frequently  belabouring)  a  poor  ass  from  an  overladen 
cart,  are  familiar  objects  along  the  roadways.  People  of  a 
better  class,  too,  put  donkeys  in  harness  and  will  even  drive 
them  in  pair;  of  this  sort  I  have  seen  quite  a  smart  turn-out. 
Then,  in  the  fields  and  rural  by-waj's  one  meets  these  beasts 
of  burden  everywhere  tethered  to  pickets,  and  the  '  cacophony' 
of  their  discordant  brayings  is  constantly  in  one's  ears  during 
a  country  walk. 

Wild  birds  of  all  sorts,  small  and  great,  are  much  scarcer 
over  here  than  in  England;  due,  doubtless,  to  the  far  keener 
war  waged  against  them  by  all  and  sundry  disposed  to  carry 
a  gun.  But  things  are  not  so  bad  here  as  in  parts  of  Italy 
where,  I  believe,  the  destruction  of  the  feathered  songsters 
ahuost  amounts  to  extermination.  Many  of  our  familiar 
friends,  thrush,  blackbird,  lark,  cuckoo,  the  pert  little  sparrow, 
chifi'-chaffs,  finches  of  sorts,  swifts,  swallows,  martins,  are 
amongst  us  in  this  quarter  of  Brittany.  Magpies  are  very 
numerous,  and,  doubtless,  no  less  mischievous  to  the  farmer 
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than  their  race  elsewhere.  Curlew  one  finds  sparingly  along 
the  seashores,  but  very  few  sea-birds.  Game  is  not  wanting. 
Woodcock  arrive  occasionally  in  hard  winters.  One  October 
morning  at  La  Guimorais,  I  put  up  a  covey  of  eight  partridges 
in  a  small  scrubby  turnip  field ;  and  a  couple  of  days  later  two 
fine  hares  just  outside  the  village  of  Rotheneuf.  But  I  am 
told  the  plaisirs  de  la  chasse  are  disappointing,  and  in  the 
absence  of  game  laws  and  Hcences  the  bag  is  likely  to  be 
very  scant  in  a  day's  walk. 

No  account  of  any  part  of  the  Armorican  land  would  be 
complete  without  a  word  about  its  churches  and  ecclesiological 
relics.     As  specimens  of  architecture  the  ordinary  paroisses  in 
the  region  of  country  we  are  coni^idering  have  nothing  much 
to  boast  of,  either  as  to  style  or  antiquity.     Nevertheless,  an 
interior  of  any  one  of  them   will,  to   a  foreigner,  be  sure   to 
present  certain  unaccustomed  and  noteworthy  details.     I  wall 
select  from  my  notebook  as  a  specimen  the  church  of  St.  Jouan 
des  Guerets,  some  miles  up  the  picturesque  river  Ranee.     Let 
us  enter  it  from  the  west  doorway.     To  the  right  is  an  altar 
enfaced  on  one  side  with  a  number  of  tablets,  which  are  in- 
scribed '  Reconnaissance  a  St.  Joseph,'  and  were  placed  there 
by  the  piety  of  individual  worshippers  (the  initials  of  the  donor 
are  in  one  case  attached).     On  the  other  side  of  the  shrine  is 
a  statue  of  the  Saint  beaiing  the  Holy  Child,  and  underneath 
it  the  legend  '  Temoignage  de  Reconnaissance,' — somebody's 
token  of  gratitude,  we  may  assume,  for  favours  believed  to 
have  been  conferred.     On  the  north  side  of  the  church  another 
altar  is  seen,   dedicated    to   '  S*"^^    Joachim '   and   '  S^^  Anna,' 
whose  effigies  flank  it.     Here  again  we  find  tablets  inscribed 
as  thank-offerings,   in   this  instance  to   '  Notre  Dame   de  St. 
Jouan,'  the  patron  Saint  of  the  church.    The  pulpit  is  enriched 
with  sacred  sculpturings  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an 
angel  holding  an  open  book  across  the  breast.     Opposite,  high 
aloft  on  a  column,  the  customary  crucifix  confronts  the  preacher, 
ever  to  remind  him  of  the  exalted  Head  and  Front  of  his  faith. 
At  the  entrance  porch  stands  a  very  massive  and  seemingly 
antique  marble  font  or  holy-water  stoup  chased  over  with 
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grotesque  human  heads.  Then  the  eye  takes  in  the  high 
altar  with  its  maze  of  candelabra  and  the  hanging  coloured 
lamp  always  aglow  before  the  monstrance,  and  is  caught  by 
the  light  of  a  burning  votive  taper  at  one  or  other  of  the 
different  shrines. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  are  aware  that  pictorial  representations  of  the  '  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross'  are  usual  (though  not  universal)  accom- 
paniments of  the  internal  garniture  of  the  buildings.  The 
Breton  churches  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  among 
those  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  there  is  nearly  always 
another  adjunct  exhibited  on  the  walls.  This  is  an  imprinted 
picture-face  of  the  Saviour  '  Vera  Effigies  Sacri  Christi,'  to 
which  is  appended  a  table  or  office  of  invocations  thus  desig- 
nated : — 'Invocations  k  la  Sainte  Face  de  notre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ  en  reparation  de  Blasphemes  et  pour  la  conver- 
sion de  Blasphemateurs.'  The  office  is  a  sort  of  litany  ad- 
dressed to  the  sacred  visage,  and  composed  of  many  verses 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  :  '  0  Face  Adorable,  plus 
belle  que  le  soleil,  plus  gracieuse  que  la  lune,  plus  brillante 
que  les  etoiles  .  , '  In  point  ef  fact  the  lineaments  of  the 
countenance  depicted  in  this  singular  print  (which  is  identi- 
cal in  all  the  churches)  are  pinched  and  drawn,  giving  a 
corpse-like  almost  ghastly  presentment  of  the  Christ.  Another 
specialty  in  these  churches,  all  more  or  less  within  the  hear- 
ing of  the  wild  sea  voices,  is  the  prevalence  of  models  of  ships 
as  well  as  of  pictures  of  shipwreck  and  disaster,  the  latter 
often  badly  painted  no  doubt,  but  still  pathetic.  We  see  the 
raging  breakers,  the  sinking  vessel,  the  half-drowned  mariner 
struggling  through  the  stormy  waters  to  the  rock  where 
stands  'Notre  Da-ne  de  Secours,'  her  hand  on  the  Holy  Rood, 
ready  to  aid  those  who  call  upon  her. 

A  very  striking  and  graceful  church  seen  from  a  distance  is 
St.  Meloir,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  its  lofty 
spire  with  projecting  canopied  niches  is  a  conspicuous  beacon 
for  miles  round.  St.  Suliac,  again,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  country  '  paroisses ' ;  dating  back,  says  M.  I'Abbe  de 
Corson,    to  the  13th  century.       It  contains  some  striking  pic- 
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turep,  a  remarkable  piscina  fixed  [a  very  unusual  position]  into 
one  of  the   tower  columns,  and  a  side  rose-window  with  the 
remains  of  some  riuh  old  stained  glass.     Its  fine  porch  orna- 
mented with  sculptured  figures  of  ecclesiastics  is  a  veritable 
piece  of  sumptuous  mediaeval  workmanship  :    and  its  hand- 
some square  tower  and  the  elegantly  decorated  Gothic  arching 
of  its  nave  are  so  like  similar  features  of  the  early  English 
style  as  to  give  colour  to  the  local  tradition  that  the  builders 
of  the  St.  Suliac  fane  came  from   England.     Then,  too,  the 
little  town  clustering  round  the  church  is  itself  an  old-world 
curiosity.       Among   some    venerable-looking  dwelling-houses 
just  outside  the  churchyard  I  noted  a  date  on  a  door  lintel 
1598  with  the  initials  R.L.     While  on  the  subject  of  religious 
edifices,  I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  little  chapel  or  oratory 
dedicated  to  '  Notre  Dame  des  Flots,'  on  the  Rotheneuf  shore, 
about  two  miles  walk  from  Parame.     Inside  one  sees  four  or 
five  prie-dieu  chairs;  on  the  altar  a  crucifix  and  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  motto  'Priez  pour  nous,'  and  a  tew  flowers. 
Outside,    crowning    the  seaward   or  apsed   end  of  the    little 
structure,  is  a  finely  sculptured  statue  of  '  La  Sainte  Vierge ' 
enfolding  the  Holy  Child  with  one  arm,  while  the  other  rests 
on  an  anchor.     The  Babe  holds  an  orb  with  crosslet  as  emblem 
of  world-wide  sovereignty,  and  there  is  besides  a  small  ship. 
Over  the  portal  is  carved  a  scroll  with  the  following  couplet : 

'  Si  I'amour  de  Marie  en  ton  coeur  est  grave 
Arrete  ici  passant  et  recite  un  Ave.' 

Out  yonder  '  the  stately  ships  go  on  '  to  their  havens,  and,  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  boats  of  the  adjoining  '  Havre  ' 
sail  away  to  the  deep-sea  fishing,  comes  the  priest  to  bless  the 
outgoing  fleet,  and  then  come  also  the  wives  and  poor  women- 
folk to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  dear  ones,  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  appealing  touch  of  sentiment  in  the  situation 
of  this  tiny  cell  perched  on  the  vei-y  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
especially  in  the  pose  and  attitude  of  the  serene  graceful  figure 
gazing  out  incessantly  over  the  never-resting  ocean.  In  a 
strong  north-westerly  gale  I  have  stood  here  and  watched  the 
white  passion  of  the  waves  surging  round  the  rocky  islets  ot 
Le  Bas  Plat,  and  marking  out  the  beaconed  reef  beyond  with 
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loug  lines  of  foam  :  while  there  amid  all  the  tiu-moil  was  Our 
Lady  of  the  Billows  with  gentlj-bent  head,  reposeful,  beaute- 
ous, beuiga  ! 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  feature  in  Breton  church 
sculpture  that  the  figure  of  the  Devil  is  met  with  in  two  in- 
stances within  the  sacred  building.  In  the  facade  of  the 
massive  pulpit  of  the  parowse  of  St.  Servan  the  central  buttress 
is  supported  by  a  crouching  effigy  of  Sataii,  winged  and  in 
chains.  Similarly,  in  the  Eglise  St.  Malo,  Dinan,  the  base  of 
the  heidtier  is  a  quaint,  grisly  carving  of  tlie  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. 

The  wayside  crosses  and  calvaries  of  this  nook  of  Bretonland 
are  another  feature  of  interest.  They  are  numerous  and  some 
of  them  antique.  Usually  they  are  seen  at  cross-roads,  or  in 
other  conspicuous  spots,  and  are  mostly  of  hard  stone.  Of  the 
modern  forms,  a  typical  one  is  such  as  may  be  seen  at  La 
Perriue  village  and  elsewhere; — a  small  plain  cruciform  pillar 
superscribed  with  the  I.N.R.I.,  on  its  pedestal  the  epigrapli, 
'  0  Crux  Ave  Spes  Unioa,'  and  underneath  tliis  the  monogram 
I.H.S.  Good  specimens  of  earlier  styles  are  found  at  La 
Hupree,  St.  Coulomb,  La  Tiolat,  La  Bazare,  St.  Etienne,  St. 
Vincent,  etc.  These  are  really  small-sized  calvaries  with  the 
crucifix  carved  in  high  relief,  and  have  almost  invariably  the 
l.N.R.I.  label  above  it ;  while  the  I.H.S.  is  sometimes  inscribed 
at  one  end  of  the  traverse.  The  St.  Vincent  cross  is  peculiar 
in  having  the  adjunct  of  a  human  skull  embossed  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour.  Neither  amongst  Scottish,  Welsh,  nor 
Manx  crosses  can  I  recall  an  example  of  this.  But  not  long 
since  I  was  shown  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Water- 
ford  a  silver  crucifix,  gifted  to  the  church  in  1752  by  one 
Lawrence  Carey  of  Cadiz,  which  has  the  same  grisly  emblem 
of  the  death's-head,  but  along  with  the  cross-bones,  and  in  the 
same  position  as  in  the  St.  Vincent  calvary;  and  I  am  told  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  skull  represented  on  portable 
crucifixes  of  modern  make.  In  Breton  crosses,  too,  the  sacred 
figure  commonly  bears  the  crown  of  thorns.  At  St.  Benoit 
des  Ondes,  an  ancient  h-ilf-asleep  fishing  village,  situated  on 
the  flats  of  the  great  bay  which  encircles  Mont  St.  Michel 
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there  is  a  venerable  parish  church,  and  just  outside  it  a  quaint 
stone  cross  of  quite  different  type,  more  Hke  some  of  the  British 
or  Irish-Celtic  examples.  It  stands  some  twelve  feet  hi^h,  and 
is  mounted  on  a  triple  pedestal.  One  face  depicts  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  on  the  reverse  are  a  small  empty  niche  below  a  tiny 
relievo  cross,  one  or  two  other  minor  details  not  easy  to  de- 
cipher, and  an  inscription.  Nearly  all  these  crosses  are 
octagonal  in  section,  that  is,  both  shaft  and  arms  are  cut  to 
eight  facets;  whereas  our  owa  are  mostly  rectangular  slabs, 
the  face  width  much  exceeding  the  thickness. 

The  modern  Calvaires,  often  constructed  of  wood,  are  much 
taller  and  moi-e  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape  than  the 
older  stone  crosses.  Occasionally  the  figure  of  the  Crucified 
upon  them  is  very  artistically  rendered,  with  real  passion  and 
pathos,  (as  at  St.  Ideuc).  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  the 
sculpturing  strikes  one  as  feeble  and  ineffective  (at  Rotheneuf, 
for  example),  and,  where  paint  is  added,  it  makes  matters 
worse.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment  of  reverence  these  symbols 
of  the  Divine  Master  evoke  in  the  passers-by  is  real  and  com- 
mendable. In  general,  the  men  doff  their  hats  and  the  women 
cross  themselves,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  ia  passing  the  gates 
of  cemeteries,  or  even  a  church,  or  when  encountering  a 
funeral  procession.  There  are  those  who  might  cavil  at  the 
saluting  of  a  calvary,  and  pronounce  it  the  bowing  down  to  a 
graven  image  rather  than  the  sign  of  aioration  of  the  On^^ 
symbolised.  To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  underlying 
motif  of  these  wayside  representations  is  to  bring  home  to  all 
a  national  public  recognition  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  '  0  vos  omne."',  qui  transitis  per  viam,  attendit'3 
et  videte'  ...  is  the  solemn  appeal  to  every  wayfarer. 
In  truth,  these  customs  have  something  to  teach  to  those  Pro- 
testants who  account  but  little  of  religion?  emblems,  and  whose 
churches  and  chapels  ai*e  for  the  most  part  locked  up  six  days 
out  of  the  weekly  seven. 

A  mile  or  more  from  St.  Servan,  on  the  road  skirting  the 
eastern  shore  of  La  Ranee,  is  a  wooden  calvary  with  the  spear 
and  sponge  attached  cross-wise.  This  is  not  a  common  type 
in  the  tract  of  country  we  are  considering,  but  it  is  frequently 
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met  with  in  calvaries  of  Romish  churchyards  in  the  County  of 
Donegal. 

Among  the  religionary  externals  of  Petite-Bretague  the 
domicih'ary  shrines  of  saints  are  another  characteristic  feature. 
Many  dwelling-houses  have  them,  usually  niched  in  or  attached 
to  the  walls,  sometimes  over  gateways.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  sanctuaries  contain  a  robed  effigy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child  with  a  written  imploration ;  but  other  canonized 
saints  less  illustrious  occasioually  figure.  It  would  seem  as 
though  they  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Lares,  placed  whsre 
they  are  as  saci^ed  tutelaries  of  the  house  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  family.  The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  is  frequently  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  small  lantern,  and  as  often  as  not  the 
appended  invocation  reads,  '  0  Marie,  priez  pour  nous.'  In  the 
Rue  des  Lauriers,  St.  Malo,  I  lighted  upon  one  over  a  carpen- 
ter's shop,  where  the  pious  supplication  is  rather  more  ex- 
tended : — 

'  O  Marie,  con§ue  sans  peche, 
Priez  pour  nous  qui  avons  recours  ii  vous.' 

I  suppose  a  Breton  cemetery  is  pretty  much  like  other 
French  burial-grounds.  Every  grave  has  a  tall  cross  at  its 
head,  generally  with  the  addition  of  a  small  crucifix  and 
sometimes  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  But  what  strikes 
an  English  eye  as  most  peculiar  is  tlie  invariable  metal  wreath 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  cross.  These  wreaths  are  circular, 
and  composed  of  an  elaborate  wire  framework  strung  with 
glass  beads  varying  in  colour:  so  that  one  sees  black  wreaths, 
black  and  white,  mauve,  light  blue.  Others,  again,  are  made 
up  of  artificial  tinsel  leaves  and  flowers  :  I  have  noted  white 
imitation  roses  relieved  on  a  ground  of  black  leaves !  The 
wreaths  are  in  some  cases  labelled  'a  mon  epoux,'  'a  ma  mere,' 
etc.  The  general  eff'ect  of  serried  rows  of  these  heavily 
bedecked  tombs  is  not  pleasing  or  restful  to  the  eye,  and 
conveys,  I  think,  a  sense  of  tawdriness  and  conventionality. 
It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  natural  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
planted  over  many  of  the  graves,  as  with  us.  As  regards 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  the  most  usual  form  following 
the  recital  of  particulars  of  the  deceased  is  simply,   '  Priez 
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pour  lui,'  or  'priez  Dieu  pour  elle.'  On  some  appear  'De 
Profundi's,'  on  others  '  Regrets '  or  '  Regrets  eternels,'  a  phrase 
which  somehow  sounds  rather  commonplace  and  inadequate. 
In  the  resting  places  of  children,  again,  a  phraseology  much 
in  vogue  is,  'Cher  petit  ange,  priez  pour  tes  parents.'  But 
one  misses  in  these  Breton  graveyards  the  fuller  appeal  to  the 
by-passer  which  is  so  commonly  seen  on  Roman  Catholic 
tombstones  on  our  side  of  the  water  : — «  Of  your  charity  pray 
for  the  soul  (or  repose  of  the  soul)  of  .  .  .'  At  least  I  have 
very  seldom  met  with  it  in  this  part  of  Brittany.  1  can  recall, 
however,  one  example  at  St.  Suliac,  where  on  a  wooden 
memorial  cross  is  written  '  Priez  Dieu  pour  son  ame,'  with  the 
addition  of  five  tears  painted  in  black  upon  it  I  One  notices, 
too,  the  rarity  of  the  benedictory  expression,  '  Requiescat  in 
pace,'  or  '  R.I.P.'  Above  the  entrance  gate  of  the  St.  Servan 
cemetery  on  the  Chateauneuf  road  there  appears  the  apposite 
quotation  from  Holy  Writ : — '  Mon  royaume  n'est  pas  de  ce 
monde.' 

Before   leaving   the  subject  of  things  ecclesiological  and 
religious,  let  me  take  the  reader  to  a  Fete-Dieu,  as  it  is  called, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonials  of  the  Latin  Church.     It  is  gener- 
ally observed  in  France  on  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  solemn  function  then 
enacted  is  known  as  the  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
I  once  witnessed  its  celebration  at  St.  Malo  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  what  takes  place  is  this.     The  processional  leaves 
the  cathedral  sometime  before  noon,  makes  a  circuit  through 
certain  streets,  and  returns  to  the  church.    All  along  the  route 
are  erected  temporary  altars  ('reposoirs')  with  floral  decora- 
tions, emblems  of  '  La  Vierge '  and  other  saints,  and  lighted 
tapers.      The   cortege   consists  of  civic   officers,   black-robed 
nuns,   novices    wearing    white    crowns ;    fiUes   de  Marie  clad 
wholly  in   white,   collegiate  students  and   school  children  in 
distinctive  coloured  uniforms  and  badges;  acolytes,  thurifers, 
banners  and  crucifixes;  ecclesiastics  many  and  all  bareheaded, 
some  in  simple  alb,  some  arrayed  in  gorgeous  cloth-of-gold 
copes.     Two  or  three  of  these  last  walk  underneath  an  ornate 
palanquin-shaped  canopy,  and  bear  with  them  the  richly  gilded 
XXXI.  7 
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pyx  or  monstrance  containing  the  Host.  The  entire  route  is 
festooned  overhead,  lined  with  side  decorations  of  natural 
flowers,  and  overlaid  with  greenery  of  rushes,  etc. :  while  rose 
leaves  are  strewn  here  and  there  by  white-robed  and  white- 
chapleted  boys.  At  each  of  the  reposoirs  the  procession  halts 
for  a  short  service  of  prayer;  the  monstrance  containing  '  Le 
Saint  Sacrement '  is  deposited  ou  the  altar  by  the  chief  priest, 
and  at  its  elevation  the  concourse  of  people  kneel  and  cross 
themselves ;  church  bells  toll,  salutes  de  fusil  are  fired ;  and 
then  the  train  moves  ou  to  the  next  stopping-place.  Chanting 
of  clerics,  bugles  and  drums  of  '  pompiers,'  and  an  orchestral 
band,  are  the  musical  accompaniments.  The  attitude  of  the 
assembled  populace  is  distinctly  devout,  and  everything  that 
could  be  desired  for  orderliness. 

A  serious  petty  annoyance  to  a  foreigner  visiting  France,  or 
at  least  this  northern  region  of  it,  is  the  diverse  silver  coinage 
in  circulation,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  coins 
are  legal  tender  and  which  are  not.  For  sometime  back  until 
a  recent  date  certain  foreign  silver  of  the  decimal  currency 
was,  I  believe,  by  common  consent  admitted  into  France  at 
its  par  value,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  an  uncommon 
influx  of  silver  specie  into  the  French  caisses  and  the  State 
cofi'ers,  particularly  from  Italy.  With  the  constantly  depre- 
ciating vahie  of  silver  this  became  a  serious  fiscal  question,  and 
in  self-defence  France  has  had  to  check  the  free  import  of 
foreign  white  metal.  Indeed,  1  have  been  told  that  she  has 
still  in  her  public  Treasury  something  like  three  millions  ster- 
ling of  this  depreciated  silver,  which  she  cannot  now  get  rid 
of  except  at  a  heavy  loss.  The  result  has  been  a  monetary 
arrangement  [convention  monetaire)  concluded  at  Paris  ou  15th 
November,  1893,  between  France,  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland :  which  came  into  effect  in  France  in  1894,  and 
which  is  promulgated  in  an  official  table  indicating  all  coinage 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  the  Caisses  d'Etat  would  thereafter 
accept  at  par  value.  In  brief,  then,  the  foreigner  finds  the 
following  state  of  things.  All  Italian  silver  is  barred  save 
certain  mintages  of  5-f'ranc  pieces,  and  all  silver  money  of  the 
ex-Papal  States  is  rejected.    5-franc  pieces  of  the  Scandinavian 
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Kingdom  from  1818  onwards,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Italy  of  1873  and  1879  appear  in  the  figured  lists  of  money 
accepted  by  French  law.  All  Belgian  coins  of  that  value  are 
accepted.  But  as  regards  the  2-franc,  1-franc,  half-franc,  and 
20-centirae  bits — whether  French,  Belgian,  Greek,  or  Helvetic 
— none  of  date  anterior  to  1866  are  legall}^  current;  though, 
ff)r  French  small  silver,  this  prohibition  is  relaxed  a  good  deal. 
Yet,  again,  some  of  the  Swiss  and  Hellenic  silver  pieces  in  all 
the  values  (subsequent  to  1866)  are  authorised  in  the  official 
Table ;  but  unfortunately  in  actual  practice  French  people, 
shopkeepers  and  others,  won't  always  take  them  in  paymeut, 
though  the  same  persons  will  freely  pass  them  to  you  in 
change.  Spanish  silver,  and  all  white  metal  of  other  nation- 
alities not  specified  above,  are  rigorously  refused.  Thus,  the 
confusion  resulting  from  all  this  medle}^  of  exceptions  can  be 
imagined.  With  gold  or  bronze  and  copper  currency  of  the 
different  countries  there  is  practically  no  difficulty :  it  is  with 
the  silver  that  the  trouble  comes  in.  What  happens  is  this. 
An  English  visitor  comes  over  here,  changes  his  English  into 
French  money,  and  in  due  course  receives  small  silver  change 
in  a  shop,  ti-amcar,  hotel,  or  elsewhere.  When  next  he  pays 
out  any  sum  in  argent,  he  will  notice  the  payee  scrutioising 
each  coin  narrowly,  and  turning  it  over.  Then,  the  chances 
are,  one  or  more  of  his  silver  coins  which  he  has  previously 
been  given  in  change,  will  be  refused.  This  is  not  an  agree- 
able experience,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
refusal  is  accompanied  by  a  frown  or  gesture  of  suspicion,  and 
a  significant  point  to  the  device  on  the  disc  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  So  you  were  trying  to  palm  off  this  bad  money  on  me,  were 
you?  '  The  stranger's  only  safeguard  is  to  examine  carefully 
evei'y  silver  coin  befoi-e  accepting  it:  and,  as  one  cannot  carry 
in  one's  head  the  entire  contents  of  the  numismatic  Table,  to 
accept  none  but  French  argent  hlanc,  or  perhaps  Belgian  which 
is  scarcely  ever  challenged. 

A  propos  of  specie  current  in  France,  let  the  visitor  note 
among  the  Italian  coins  the  historically  interesting  5-lire  piece 
stamped  'Napoleone  Imperatore  e  Re  1813.'  I  may  add  that 
some  of  the  earlier  Napoleonic  pieces  in  circulation  are  fine 
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and  characteristic  specimens  of  mintage,  exhibiting  a  beautiful 
clear-cut  profile  of  the  great  dictator.  Of  such  are  the  5-franc 
bits  imprinted  '  Bonaparte  Premier  Consul  An  IX.,'  a  similar 
one  of  '  An  XI.,'  and  the  coins  lettered  '  Napoleon  Empereur ' 
of 'An  13,'  1808,  and  1812. 

St.  Malo  used  to  do  an  enormous  trade  with  England  in 
French  butter,  which  fetched  a  high  market  price.  As  many 
as  120  tons  of  that  commodity  at  £100  per  ton  would  cross  the 
water  in  a  single  steamboat  cargo.  But  the  superior  Danish 
trade  has  spoilt  all  this,  and  now  it  is  no  longer  worth  while 
to  ship  butter  from  Breton  ports  to  England.  Eggs,  however, 
like  vegetables,  are  still  a  staple  product  of  exportation, 
When  recently  a  St.  Malo  steamer  was  wrecked  off  Cape  de 
la  Hague  in  a  fog,  fifty  tons  of  eggs  aboard  of  her  destined  for 
the  English  market  went  to  the  bottom. 

No  visitor  to  St.  Malo  or  its  neighbourhood  should  omit  to 
visit  that  most  typical  and  picturesque  of  Breton  fishing 
villages,  oyster-famed  Cancale.  Its  chief  attractions  are  the 
wide  thoroughfare  along  the  shore  of  La  Houle,  the  bay  of 
oyster-parks,  and  the  hundreds  of  fishing  boats  which  at  low 
water  may  be  seen  lying  high  and  dry  upon  its  flat  expanse  of 
sea-shore.  The  aspect  of  this  street  is  essentially  foreign. 
The  woodwork  of  many  of  the  houses,  window-jalousies,  etc., 
are  painted  bright  green,  and  variegated  with  feminine  gar- 
ments and  chiffons  of  sorts  hung  out  or  strewn  about,  mostly 
vermeil-red  or  crimson  of  hue — a  rich  melange  of  colour.  Here 
and  there  a  domicile  displays  a  .shrine  (such  as  I  have,  already 
described)  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saviour,  recessed  in  the 
walls.  In  mid-street,  over  against  the  jetty  of  La  Houle, 
stands  a  lofty  calvary,  the  foot  of  the  rood  surmounting  a  lai'ge 
gilt  globe.  The  costumes  of  the  fisher  folk  of  Cancale  are 
very  distinctive.  Burly-framed  women,  comely  and  strong- 
featured,  ruddy  and  weather-beaten,  young  and  aged,  clad  in 
dark  homespun  and  short  skirts,  with  huge  creels  on  their 
backs — calling  to  mind  the  robust,  strapping,  basket-laden 
fisher-wives  of  Scottish  Newhaven  or  St.  Andrews.  The  Can- 
cale males  are  more  foreign-lookiug,  but  among  the  elderly 
ones  the  same  sturdy  blufi'ness  that  seems  to   stamp   the  old 
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salts  of  every  clime  is  seen  in  their  physiognomies,  and  there 
are  the  same  ancient  fishlike  odours  pervading  everything  and 
everybody.  As  I  climbed  the  steep,  rough-paved  way  which 
leads  from  the  shore  quarter  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
whole  troop  of  sahot-^hodi  children  burst  out  of  the  Communal 
school  and  clattered  up  over  the  stones  with  much  din  of 
laughter,  and  that  peculiar  gait,  half-scamper,  half-hobble,  one 
sees  in  a  French  or  Flemish  urchin  attempting  to  run  in  these 
unwieldy  wooden  boats. 

The  chief  merchandise  of  Cancale  is  the  oyster-catch.  But 
in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  of  1894-5  thousands  of  these 
choice  shell-fish  were  destroyed.  Sardines,  however,  mackerel, 
whiting,  crabs  and  lobsters,  were  a  good  yield,  I  believe, 
throughout  Brittany,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  that  most 
exceptional  season.  From  the  high  ground  above  the  sea- 
beach  one  has  a  fine  view  on  a  clear  day  towards  the  Nor- 
mandy coast,  with  the  bold  isolated  rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
dim  in  the  distance. 

In  the  summer  of  1758  the  inhabitants  of  Cancale  saw  an 
unwonted  sight,  the  landing  of  a  British  force  numbering  some 
10,000  men.  The  expedition  was  commanded  by  a  ducal 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Marlborough ;  aud  the  English 
advanced  upon  and  occupied  the  open  town  of  St.  Servan. 
Here  Marlborough  destroyed  store-houses,  timber-yards,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping,  with  scarce  any  loss  to  our  side 
save  a  few  men  killed  by  a  chance  shot  from  the  fortress  of 
St.  Malo.  The  troops  then  returned  to  Cancale,  and  re-em- 
barked there.  According  to  one  account  the  Cancale  people 
fled  from  their  village,  which  was  plundered,  with  the  result 
that  one  English  soldier  was  hanged,  and  seven  seamen  were 
flogged  for  their  share  in  the  pillaging. 

Dinard,  the  fashionable  aud  delightrully  situated  seaside 
resort  for  French,  English,  and  American  plutocrats,  is  reached 
in  twenty  minutes  by  steamboat  from  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan, 
but,  being  to  westward  of  the  river  Ranee,  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

The  inexorable  limitations  of  space  preclude  my  attempting 
any  detailed  account  of  the  town  of  St.  Servan  ;  but  1  will 
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single  out  one  object  of  interest  it  contains,  and  that  probably 
the  most  noteworthy,  the  Solidor  Tower.     This  curious  struc- 
ture, erected  by  a  Duke  of  Bretagne  in   the  14th  century,  is 
built  upon  an  outjuttiug  rocky  point  of  the  Ranee  estuary,  and 
is  of  unusual  triangular  shape.     It   consists  of  three  towers 
with  short  intervening  lengths  or  curtains  of  parapet  wall,  the 
whole  being  loopholed  and   machicolated  with   heavily  pro- 
jecting corbels.     The  place  has  been  used  at  various  periods 
of  its  history  as  a  State  prison,  and  what  constitute  perhaps  its 
most  interesting  relics  are  the  names  and  records  of  various 
unlucky  captives  who  were  sbut  up  here.     These  memorial 
scribblings  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  rudely  carved  on  the 
interior  woodwork  of  the  building.    In  one  of  the  large  cham- 
bers of  the  castle  you  see  a  huge  and  wide  wooden  staging 
boarded  across  to  form  two   tiers  or  storeys,  one   above  the 
other.      These  were  for  use   as   dormitories  by  the  political 
prisoners,  and  to  afford  them  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  climb- 
ing up  to  their  elevated  sleeping  platforms,  small  three-cor- 
nered wood  blocks  or  steps  are  nailed  to  the  supporting  posts 
after  the  fashion  one  sees  in  many  a  big  flag-staff.     On  one  of 
these  posts  is  cut  in   lettering  of  the  last  century,  '  Nicolas 
Wall,  grenadier   79  '   (an    EngHshman  1),   and   underneath  is 
some  other  name  over  the  date  1779.     On  an  adjoining  post 
someone  else  has  autographed  himself  and  appended  the  num- 
erals   1799.      Upon    yet    another    post    we   read,    '  Baudrian 
caporal  de  79.'     Coming  to  an  oak  shutter  covering  a  grated 
window  high  up  in  the  winding  stairway  of  the  building,  we 
find  quite  a  treasury  of  old  souvenirs.     Someone,  apparently 
a  Portuguese,  engraves  a  masonic  symbol  (the  crossed  com- 
passes) and  then  his  record  : — 

'  Pedro  Garcia  Daciinha, 
Lisboa,  1813,  Abril  27,  etc. ,     .     .     .' 

with  the  drawing  of  a  ship.  Next  we  decipher  'H.  Burmeister.' 
'  Dehaes  1812,'  'lonathan  Hust.  Mary  Port,'  with  a  heart  out- 
lined ;  '  Gregoire  voleur,'  this  last  a  singular  entry,  for  even 
Dogberry  would  hardly  have  lent  himself  to  be  writ  down  a 
thief ! 

In  a  lower  room  are  seen  the  squares  of  an   improvised 
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chess-board  indented  deep  into  the  floor,  the  work  of  some 
inmate  of  the  place  trying  to  reheve  the  tedium  of  his  own 
and  his  fellow-prisoners'  bondage.  Some  adjacent  names  cut 
on  the  flooring  may  possibly  be  those  of  the  chess  players. 
On  the  shutters  of  another  window,  a  slope  lower  down  in  the 
'escalier'  we  get  into  Scotch  company.  'John  M'lver 
Greenock'  dates  his  entry  1781.  Next  we  learn  that  'Richard 
Davidson  was  telcen  on  bord  the  '  (name  of  ship 

illegible).  '  Hector  M'Phail'  announces  himself  'from  Green- 
ock 1793.'  Then  there  are  'A.  Kells  1768,'  and  '  T.  Price 
1758.'  This  last  record  suggests  a  surmise ;  for  1758,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  year  in  which  St.  Servan  was  raided  by 
British  soldiers,  and  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  General 
Bligh's  espeditionaiy  troops  were  so  disastrously  cut  up  by  a 
superior  French  force  under  D'Aiguillion  at  St.  Cast,  which  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  St.  Servan.  This  Price,  then,  may 
have  been  a  soldier,  or  somebody  associated  with  one  or  other 
of  these  expeditions,  and  so  have  been  made  prisoner  and 
consigned  to  Solidor.  Still  descending  the  stairs,  one  finds  a 
third  window  with  its  tell-tale  shutter ;  and  here  we  note  the 
following  inscriptions : — '  W.  Dick  of  Perth  N.B.  taken  in  the 
Success  of  Poole:'.  'Robt.  Jones  of  Trinity  taken  in  the 
Success  of  Poole.'  This  vessel  from  the  Dorset  Port  was,  it 
appears,  driven  into  St.  Malo  harbour  by  stress  of  weather 
during  one  of  our  wars  with  the  great  Napoleon,  and  the  crew 
were  interned  in  the  tower  of  Solidor.  Two  contiguous  in- 
scriptions read,  'C.  O'Malley  Westport  taken  May  the  X. 
1812:'  and  'Taken  by  .  .  .  in  the  Mariae  of  Dear  Dub- 
lin, Capt.  Cra(w)ford.'  To  finish  with,  I  will  quote  the  unique 
and  somewhat  droll  comment  of  a  discontented  French 
pi'isoner  reduced  to  sleep  on  a  couch  of  straw: — 'Garcin, 
reduit  a  coucher  sur  la  paille  Jan.  1816.' 

From  these  specimens  it  will  be  gathered  what  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  gleanings  from  a  past  century  are  stored  up 
in  this  old  tower.  Who  knows  but  that  even  the  random 
scribbhngs  of  the  'trippers'  and  '  globe-trotters'  of  to-day  may 
under  the  mellowing  hand  of  time  come  to  acquire  an  anti- 
quarian interest  for  our  posterity  ! 
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It  would  never  do  to  discourse  ou  Brittany,  and  pass  over 
without  a  word  what  is  perhaps  its  prime  attraction  ;  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  climate.  '  Why '  asks  Horace,  '  do  we  want  to 
change  to  lands  warmed  by  another  sun  %  '  *  The  English- 
man's answer  would  commonly  be  : — '  Because  one's  own  sun 
is  not  warm  enough.'  Certainly  the  brilliant  sunshine — what 
Pindar  in  one  of  his  Pythian  odes  calls  'the  golden  strength  of 
Aelios' — and  fresh  crisp  clear  air  of  the  Breton  coast,  draw 
many  English  across  the  silver  streak  who,  when  they  have 
come,  often  come  to  stay.  People  whose  constitutions  cannot 
stand  the  damp  hyemal  cold  of  the  British  Isles  can  winter 
over  here  with  impunity.  Occasionally  there  are  short  spells 
of  frost,  but  it  is  a  dry  cold  with  an  absence  of  fogs  ;  and,  as 
we  have  noted,  spring  is  upon  you  something  like  a  month 
earlier  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Channel. 

I  should  have  liked  to  discuss  other  distinctive  phases  of 
Breton  life.  Certain  types  of  women,  for  example.  The  brisk 
bonne  of  primitive  manners  and  SgaliU  sentiments;  the  be- 
reaved female  condemned  by  the  rigour  of  custom  to  wear 
during  her  first  year  of  mourning  a  lengthy  opaque  crape  veil 
covering  her  face,  with  the  choice  in  the  second  year  of  shift- 
ing it  to  one  side  or  hanging  it  like  a  folded  curtain  down  her 
back  ;  the  stout  woman  in  knickerbockers  and  white  flannel 
Tarn  o'  Shunter,  who  bicycles  with  her  mari  and  a  string  of  her 
male  and  female  offspring ;  the  sharp,  alert  shop  woman  and 
her  ways  ;  the  much-dressed  yet  feminine  dame  and  demoiselle 
of  the  better  sort,  possessed  of  that  engaging  gaiety  of  man- 
ner which  some  Frenchwomen  acquire  a  merveille.  Or,  again, 
varieties  of  the  soldier  class,  for  even  the  French  infantr}-- 
private,  'Piou-piou'  as  he  is  nick-named,  looks  to  advantage 
among  the  territorial  regiments  of  northern  France,  by  reason 
of  his  bronzed  complexion,  comparatively  sturdy  build,  and 
other  aptitudes.  But  for  these  themes  time  and  space  are 
lacking  ;  they  would  want  an  article  all  to  themselves.  So, 
too,  one  might  write  a  treatise  on  the  many  notable  person- 
ages who   figure  in   Malouin   annals.     Suffice   it  to   mention 

*  Carmmum,  Lib.  II.,  xvi.,  18. 
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Jacques  Cartier,  founder  ot  French  Canada,  born  in  an  old 
farm-house,  still  standing,  not  two  miles  from  Parame.  The 
two  noted  corsairs  of  many  daring  exploits,  Robert  Surcouf 
and  Dugua5^-Trouin,  the  latter  born  (1673)  in  a  handsome 
half-timbered  house  with  carved  wood  escutcheon  in  the  Rue 
de  Chatillon.  Lamraenais  of  the  '  Incorruptibles,'  priest  and 
famous  controversialist,  author  of  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  which 
ran  through  a  hundred  editions  and  was  translated  into  all  the 
European  languages.  The  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  dis- 
tinguished litteraire  and  statesman,  whose  tomb  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  lie  de  Grand  Bey.  Of  all  these  celebrities  St.  Malo 
was  the  birthplace. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  two  extracts  from  French 
newspapers  which  will  show  that  even  in  the  accessible  and 
much-visited  region  of  Petite-Bretagne  I  have  been  describing, 
the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  are  not  yet  extinct.  On  20th 
March,  1895,  a  correspondent  writes  from  St.  Brieuc  to  Le 
Petit  Journal  as  follows  : — 

'  During  the  great  cold  which  has  prevailed  this  year,  the  wolves  have 
shown  themselves  in  very  great  numbers  in  Brittany.  Some  wolves, 
separate  or  wandering  in  packs  (bandts)  have  been  seen  in  regions  where 
they  never  ventured  to  appear  before  ;  and  their  hunger,  sharpened  by  the 
rigorous  cold,  forced  them  to  approach  habitations  and  evince  unwonted 
boldness. 

'  At  the  entrance  of  St.  Brieuc,  at  Plerin,  numbers  of  wolves  have  been 
seen  lately,  and  the  keeper  {garde)  of  the  estate  des  Bosaires  has  succeeded 
in  killing  two  of  them.  Others  of  these  inconvenient  neighbours  have 
been  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  district  {arrondissement)  of  Dinan,  at 
Carheil,  at  Quincourbe,  and  at  Plouer. 

'  One  of  them,  even,  which  had  ventured  upon  an  enormous  ice-block 
on  the  Ranee,  over  against  the  port  of  St.  Hubert,  only  owed  its  safety  to 
the  currents  which  brought  it  back  to  land,  and  partly  also  to  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  shooter  who  missed  it. 

'  Not  far  from  the  forest  of  La  Hunandaye,  near  the  cemetery  of  Plu- 
dono,  a  resident  of  Plancoet,  M.  Emile  Langlois,  was  attacked  by  one  of 
these  famished  carnivora  (carnassiers).  He  was  only  saved  by  his  dagger- 
knife,  and  by  the  energetic  struggle  he  maintained  against  his  redoubtable 
adversary.' 

St.  Hubert,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  close  to  St.  Suliac,  and 
within  a  few  miles  drive  of  Parame  and  St.  Servan.     Another 
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correspondent    contributes    the     following    paragraph    from 
Vanues  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

'  For  several  weeks  past  a  score  of  wild  boars  have  been  ravaging  the 
estates  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colpo.  Their  audacity  is  such 
that  latterly  a  troop  of  seven  of  these  animals  has  passed  through  this 
town  (bourc/)  in  open  day  after  noontide.' 

I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded  in  these  pages  in  bringing  the 
reader  somewhat  en  rapport  with  a  corner  of  France  that  will 
certainly  repay  a  visit,  and  give  him  a  fairly  good  idea  of  our 
i;ext  door  Continental  neighbours.  There  would  be  a  much 
better  chance  of  extinguishing  insular  prejudices  and  establish- 
ing an  '  entente  cordiale '  between  two  great  adjoining 
countries  if  their  peoples  could  mix  more  freely  by  means  of 
travel  and  interchange  of  ideas.  For,  as  Lord  DufFerin  most 
truly  told  an  audience  in  Paris  not  long  since,*  '  One  great 
impediment  to  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  English 
and  French  is  our  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  habits  of 
thought,  character,  and  customs.' 

T.  PiLKiNGTON  White. 


Art.  v.— R.  W.  COCHEAN-PATRICK. 

N  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  Scotland  has  lost,  in  the 
death  of  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick  of  Woodside,  one  whose 
life  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  who  say  that  the  Scots  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  whose  work  may 
well  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  a  country  gentleman  may 
do  in  the  public  service. 

Lately  the  Scottish  country  gentleman  has  been  accused  of  a 
new  crime.  Our  modern  Sir  Arthur  Wardours  and  Monkbarnses 
are  pronounced  a  degenerate  race,  ashamed  of  the  country  of  their 
birth.     '  They  receive,'  says  a  contemporary,  '  their  education  at 

*  Speech  at  a  French  reception  of  the  British  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  11th  June,  1895. 
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Eton  and  Oxford,  not  at  the  parish  school,  the  academy  of  the 
county  town,  or  one  of  the  national  universities.  They  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  county  town  except  when  a  general  election 
forces  them  out  of  their  social  shell,  or  when,  with  their  family, 
they  patronise  a  county  assembly  from  which  the  citizens  are 
vigorously  excluded.'  No  doubt  the  Scottish  country  gentleman 
of  to-day  is  not  quite  the  same  person  as  Scott  delighted  to 
depict  him.  We  frankly  admit  that,  in  many  cases,  he  receives 
his  education  in  England,  and  often  prefers  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle  is  thereby  involved,  nor 
does  it  follow  that  an  education  obtained  in  England  must  neces- 
sarily  destroy  or  impair  the  best  characteristics  of  a  true  Scot. 
In  the  following  sketch  of  a  career  which  has  just  closed,  will  be 
found  ample  indication  of  the  valuable  public  work  which  can  be 
done  by  a  county  gentleman.  Sufficient  evidence  will  further 
be  given  that  strong,  independent,  patriotic  Scotsmen  have  not 
ceased  from  the  land. 

Eobert  William  Cochrau-Patrick  was  born  at  Ladyland,  in 
Ayrshire,  in  1842.  His  father,  William  Charles  Patrick  of 
Waterside,  was  the  second  son  of  Eobert  Patrick  of  Trearne, 
Ayrshire.  His  mother  was  the  heiress  of  Lad  viand,  a  property 
in  the  adjoining  parish.  He  received  his  early  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Scottish  custom,  at  the  hands  of  private  tutors. 
Matriculating  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1857,  he  secured 
prizes  in  Classics,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1861  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  then  given  for  the  last  time  at  this 
University,  passing  first  in  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

Of  Cochran-Patrick's  college-life  in  Edinburgh  little  need  be 
said.  He  had  proved  that  he  possessed  considerable  ability,  and  this 
was  recognised  not  only  by  the  professors  but  by  his  fellow-students, 
for  we  find  amongst  the  certificates  granted  him  at  this  time,  one 
by  Prof.  Campbell  Eraser  which  bears  that  '  Mr.  Cochran- 
Patrick  obtained  one  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  class  by  the 
votes  of  his  fellow-students.'  Somewhat  significant  this,  for  the 
old-fashioned  custom,  now  long  abolished,  of  awarding  pi'izes  by 
the  votes  of  the  whole  class,  was  eminently  practical,  and  never 
abused.  The  student  who  won  distinction  did  so  on  his  general 
appearance  in  the  class  as  well  as  examination-room.     In  these 
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days  the  opportunities  of  forming  friendships  at  a  Scottish  Uni- 
versity were  few  indeed.  The  social  side  of  college-life,  which  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  English  University,  was  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence,  and  this  Cochran-Patrick  never  forgot.  In 
later  years,  when  identified  with  University  reforms,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assimilate  in  this  respect  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  system. 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  entered  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861.  Tlien,  as  now,  this  famous  Hall  wsiS  j^ar 
excellence  the  leading  athletic  college  at  the  University,  and  no 
doubt  the  undergraduates  in  residence  would  be  anything  but 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  moral  science  recruit  from  Scotland, 
who,  tlie  chances  were,  might  be  a  confirmed  bookworm.  'A  man 
of  the  name  of  Patrick  is  coming  here,'  remarked  Ben  Latham,  the 
genial  college  tutor,  to  a  freshman  ;  '  he  has  rather  distinguished 
himself  in  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but 
I  am  afraid  he  wont  find  it  very  useful  here.'  But  Cochran- 
Patrick  was  no  mere  'bookworm.'  His  kind,  hearty  manner 
speedily  won  him  many  friends.  The  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  '  Bob '  Romer,  senior  wrangler, 
now  one  of  Her  Majesty's  judges;  Mr.  Renshaw,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
vain,  both  Q.C.'s,  Canon  Dyke,  Sheriff  Speirs,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Ross,  were  amongst  the  residents  in  college  destined  to  future 
distinction,  with  whom  Cochran-Patrick  was  on  terms  of  more  or 
less  intimacy.  He  had  none  of  the  difficulty,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Scotsmen,  of  forming  cordial  relations  with  strang- 
ers, on  the  contrary  his  peculiar  charm  of  manner  was  his 
chief  characteristic,  and  his  friendships,  once  made,  were 
rarely  if  ever  lost.  For  Mr.  Fawcett  he  entertained  the 
sincerest  admiration.  Both  were  great  walkers,  and  before  long 
they  became  familiar  figures  on  the  neighbouring  roads.  Li 
later  years  Cochran-Patrick  would  recall  the  surprise  he  felt  at 
the  innumerable  questions  Fawcett  put  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  crops,  the  nature  and  amount  of  stock,  etc.,  on  the  various 
farms  they  might  pass.  When,  however,  he  had  spent  several 
evenings  in  the  combination-room,  and  there  heard  the  blind 
man  entertaining  some  stranger  with  a  minute  and  accurate 
account  of  the  agricultural  outlook   in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
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quality  of  Farmer  So-and-so's  crop  and  the  condition  of  his  stock, 
his  surprise  changed  to  admiration  for  one  who  could  so  com- 
pletely overcome  a  serious  physical  infirmity. 

Cochran-Patrick  could  scarcely  be  called  an  athlete,  as  judged 
by  the  more  modern  standard,  but  he  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  muscular  side  of  college  life.  He  became  captain  of  one  of 
the  boats  of  the  '  Hall' — the  familiar  name  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  College  of  Trinity — and  carried  off  the  University  Challenge 
Cup  for  walking,  besides  several  other  athletic  prizes.  His 
energy  was  unbounded.  He  received  a  commission  in  the  rifle 
Volunteers,  shot  in  a  winning  four  with  Mr.  Edward  Ross,  the 
first  Queen's  prizeman,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr, 
F.  C.  Burnand.  As  a  whist  player,  he  proved  his  talents  in  the 
Caledonian  Card  Club.  In  the  examination-room  he  had  a 
happy  knack  of  always  having  a  ready  answer,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  reversed  the  order  of  things  and  puzzled  his  examiner. 
He  had  been  asked  at  a  divinity  '  viva '  examination  what  was 
known  of  St.  Matthew's  later  life.  '  He  went  to  the  north  of 
Africa  and  died  there,'  was  the  answer,  given  with  such  assur- 
ance that  the  questioner  passed  hurriedly  on,  doubtless  concluding 
that  some  recent  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  In  1864 
he  took  the  honours  degree  of  LL.B. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year  with 
a  view  to  qualifying  for  the  Scottish  Bar.  This  idea,  however, 
was  abandoned.  In  1866  he  married  Eleanora,  younger 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter  of  Hunterston,  and  settled  at  Wood- 
side,  a  property  left  him  by  his  granduncle.  In  a  county 
like  Ayrshire,  where  every  form  of  sport — hunting,  shoot- 
ing, fishing — can  be  enjoyed  at  their  best,  country  life  may  very 
easily  drift  into  an  incessant  round  of  amusement.  From  boy- 
hood Cochran-Patrick  had  been  a  keen  sportsman.  To  him 
'  The  Twelfth '  was  always  a  red-letter  day  in  the  year,  and  to 
secure  a  good  bag  he  was  willing  to  undertake  any  amount  of 
hard  work  and  fatigue.  He  had  a  strong  bent  towards  natural 
history,  and  would  lie  out  on  the  moors  for  hours  watching  the 
wild  fowl  and  studying  their  habits.  Animals  appeared  to 
recognise  him  at  once  as  a  friend,  and  his  love  for  dogs  was  a 
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marked  characteristic  ;  indeed,  it  was  common  for  him  to  have 
five  or  six  terriers  in  his  house — sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  his 
friends — besides  a  well-filled  kennel.  To  one  with  tastes  such 
as  these,  the  sporting-side  of  country  life  must  have  presented 
peculiar  attractions,  but  he  never  allowed  sport  to  monopolise  his 
attention.  Throwing  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  into  local 
and  county  business,  he  became  a  Captain  in  the  Militia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Parish  School  and  Parochial  Boards,  sat  on  the  bench 
as  a  J.P.,  served  as  Convener  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
County  of  Ayr,  and  became  a  Director  of  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western and  City  Union  Pailway  Companies.  Yie  are  often 
told  that  an  English  education  leads  to  Episcopacy.  Not  so  with 
Cochran-Patrick.  Remaining  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  worship,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
aofreement  in  Cimrch  matters  with  the  people  of  Ayrshire — a 
county  in  which  Presb^^terianism  has  been  predominant  since  the 
days  of  the  Covenanters — and  this  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  the  popularity  he  soon  acquired  in  the  district.  We  must 
not  omit  to  note  his  connection  with  Freemasonry.  Joining 
Mother  Lodge,  Kilwinning,  he  rapidly  rose  through  the  various 
degrees  of  the  craft,  finally  becoming  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Ayrshire. 

As  a  county  man,  Cochran-Patrick  had  thus  at  an  early 
period  in  his  career  proved  his  value.  He  had  shewn  that  he 
was  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  landlord 
and  county  gentleman.  It  was  plain  that  he  intended  to  serve 
his  country  and  those  around  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Yet,  for  one  possessing  his  ability,  culture,  and  literary  taste, 
mere  county  business  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope.  For  many 
years  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  archasology.  Even  at 
Cambridge  he  made  it  a  special  study,  and  he  now  began  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  this  interesting  subject.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  at  the  ensuing  meeting  read  a  paper  on  certain  relics  re- 
cently found  amongst  the  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling  discovered 
in  Kilbirnie  Loch,  on  the  border  of  his  property. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  con- 
tributions communicated   at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and 
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since  published  in  their  '  Proceedings.'  It  was  largely  at  his 
instance  that  the  Index  which  rendered  the  contents  of  these 
Proceedings  so  much  more  available  was  undertaken.  The 
value  of  these  contributions  and  of  others  which  appeared  in 
various  papers  and  magazines  was  soon  recognised. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Loudon  and  in  1874  he  was  sent  to  Stockholm  to  represent 
Great  Britain  at  the  International  Congress  of  Archaeoloirv. 
Three  years  later  the  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire  Archeeological 
Association  was  founded.  Cochran-Patrick  became  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  success  with  which  this  Society 
was  carried  on  for  many  years  was  in  great  part  due  to  his 
efforts.  To  the  first  volume  of  a  series  published  under  its 
auspices  he  contributed  two  articles  and  a  preface  in  which  the 
aims  and  scope  of  the  undertaking  were  explained;  and  many  of 
the  subsequent  volumes  are  enriched  by  notes  from  his  most 
accurate  pen.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  shortly  before  his  death 
it  was  resolved  that,  having  now  fulfilled  its  mission,  the  Society 
should  be  dissolved.  ' 

Numismatics  is  a  science  never  likely  to  become  very  popular 
but  certain  always  to  number  among  its  votaries  many  enthu- 
siasts. As  a  boy  Cochran-Patrick  had  collected  coins  of  many 
varieties.  In  later  years,  finding  that  a  general  collection  was 
likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 
study  and  collection  of  the  coins  of  Scotland.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Numismatic  Journal.  On  this  subject  he 
published  in  1877  his  first  book  entitled  Records  of  the  Scottish 
Coinage  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Union.  The  work  was 
received  with  a  chorus  of  praise.  'It  is  clear,'  said  the  Athenaeum, 
'  that  the  author  has  performed  his  task  of  research  and  collection 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  for  a  long  time  have  to  be  done 
again,  and  this  is  high  praise.  The  Introduction  contains  in 
brief  space  a  summary  of  all  the  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  Scottish  money,  an  account  of  the  processes  of  coining,  of  the 
offices  of  the  mint,  of  the  course  of  legislation,  together  with  a 
precis  of  all  the  documents  contained  in  the  body  of  his  two 
volumes.     It  is  at  once  terse  and  accurate,  and  the  fulness  of 
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the  references  at  the  foot  indicates  a  writer  whose  one  care  is  to 
convey  to  his  readers  the  utmost  amount  of  information  in  return 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  honest  study.'  Many  dubious  points 
which  had  hitherto  puzzled  tlie  brains  of  the  most  ardent  numis- 
matists were  cleared  up,  and,  though  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  their  publication,  the  volumes  still  remain  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject. 

Cochran-Patrick's  collection  of  Scottish  coins  is  well  nigh  un- 
rivalled, and  is  said  by  an  interviewer,  who  visited  Woodside  to 
report  upon  its  owner,  to  contain  at  least  one  specimen  of  unique 
value,  a  tiny  silver  coin  marked  '  Malcolmus  Rex,'  silver  pennies 
of  the  cross  type  of  Alexander,  the  £20  gold  piece  of  James  VI., 
beautiful  pieces  of  Mary,  pistoles  coined  from  gold  brought 
home  from  the  Darien  expedition,  and  a  small  silver  farthing 
of  The  Bruce's  reign  amongst  the  1000  odd  coins  which  com- 
prise the  collection.  Many  of  the  rarest  specimens  were  from 
the  collection  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates. These  had  hiin  for  years  in  a  curious  old  cabinet,  which 
stood  in  their  librarv  at  the  Parliament  House,  Edinburgh.  How 
it  got  there  no  one  could  tell  and  when  the  Faculty  decided  to 
dispose  of  the  coins  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  cabinet.  Its  value 
was  doubtful  and  after  some  baro;ainino;  it  was  handed  over  to  a 
public  museum  for  £50.  Here  it  remained  until  one  day  a 
stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  a  French  tourist,  inquired  if  it  was 
for  sale,  adding  that  he  would  give  £500  for  it  there  and  then. 
This  extraordinary  offer  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  museum 
officials.  Measurements  were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there 
might  be  a  secret  drawer.  Antiquarians  were  appealed  to,  with 
the  result  that  a  dealer  from  London  offered  £1000  for  the  once 
despised  cabinet.  The  Frenchman  increased  his  offer  to  £1500, 
and  eventually  became  the  owner  at  £3,500.  The  cabinet  was 
one  of  a  pair  which  had  belonged  to  Louis  XIV. ;  the  other 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  Rothschild,  and  the  Frenchman  got 
£5000  for  its  neighbour. 

But  Cochran-Patrick  did  not  study  numismatics  from  anti- 
quarian sentiment  alone.  He  held  that  in  coins  we  have  some 
of  the  purest  examples  of  early  art.  Speaking  upon  this  aspect 
of  his  favourite  study  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
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Literature  and  Art  in  1887,  he  said: — 'Art  sculpture  receives 
its  greatest  illustration  from  Greek  medals  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
their  minute  size  they  would  form  one  of  the  finest  sources  of 
study  in  the  world,  they  preserve  for  us  some  of  the  finest  works 
of  sculpture  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  statues  have 
long  been  destroyed  and  were  it  not  that  they^have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  coins,  possibly  by  the  same  artist,  we  should  have 
been  altogether  ignorant  of  them.  If  the  whole  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  disintegration  to 'the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  blotted  out  and  only  coins  remained, 
we  could  predicate  the  fall  of  the  Great  Roman  Empire  as 
easily  as  if  we  had  been  standing  by  when  the  whole  thing  took 
place.  In  coins,  every  individual  who  has  'any  time  at  all  to 
devote  to  intellectual  culture,  can  eet  orio-inal  and  rare  works  of 
Greek  artists  infinitely  superior  in  every  point  of  view  to  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  existing  examples  of  Greek  art.' 

While  engaged  in  examining  the  early  documents  relating  to 
the  mint  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Records  of  the  Coinage 
of  Scotland,  Cochran-Patrick  came  across  many  unpublished 
papers  relating  to  mines  and  mining.  In  1878  he  collected 
these  documents  in  a  handsome  volume  called  Records  relating 
to  Mining  in  Scotland.  These  records  were  preceded  by  an  in- 
troduction of  considerable  length,  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation, including  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Scotland  and  descriptions  of  the  lead  and  silver  mines. 

But  archeeulogy,  numismatics,  literature  and  county  business 
were  not  destined  to  retain  Cochran-Patrick  as  all  their  own. 
He  was  nearly  40  years  of  age  and  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  politics.  A  country  gentleman,  antiquary  and  litterateur,  no 
one  could  have  supposed  that  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
political  instincts,  which  were  ere  long  to  bring  him  to  the  fore- 
front in  public  affairs. 

In  1880  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  had  been  selected  to  stand 
in  the  Conservative  interest  for  North  Ayrshire,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Cochran-Patrick  at  very  short  notice 
consented  to  become  the  candidate  for  Parliament.  In  his  first 
speeches  he  showed  that  he  possessed  a  firm  grasp  of  the  various 
questions  of  the  time.  Political  history  and  political  economy 
XXXI.  8 
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were  evidently  no  new  study  to  him,  and  upon  all  the  principal 
issues  raised  he  had  a  matured  and  pronounced  opinion.  From 
the  outset  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  no  mere  party  politician 
— he  reserved  the  right  to  use  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to 
all  measures,  and  resented  the  interference  of  wire-pullers.  Op- 
posed to  '  any  measure  tending  to  weaken  the  union  with  Ire- 
land,' to  disestablishment,  and  in  favour  of  the  modification  of 
the  then  existing  rights  of  owners  of  heritable  property,  he  was 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  Unionist  ;  and  glancing  back 
through  his  speeches  one  is  struck  by  the  correctness  with  which 
he  read  the  political  barometer. 

To  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  local  questions,  to  be  widely 
known  and  a  ready  speaker  will  carry  a  candidate  a  long  way 
towards  victory.  These  qualifications  Cochran-Patrick  possessed 
in  a  marked  degree.  As  Provincial  Grand  Master  Mason  he 
had  come  across  and  was  personally  known  to  most  of  the  elec- 
tors in  the  county.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  what  is  even 
more  important  in  a  Scotch  election,  a  good  answerer.  One  of 
his  replies  will  bear  repetition.  At  a  meeting  where  he  had 
been  subjected  to  a  prolonged  '  heckling '  by  a  believer  in  peace 
at  any  price,  and  having  repeatedly  scored  heavily  by  his  replies, 
he  was  finally  askei  this  poser — 'How,  as. a  Christian,  can  you 
justify  the  Government's  action  in  carrying  on  war  against  a  de- 
fenceless set  of  savages  %  '  '  How  can  you  justify  the  children 
of  Israel  carrying  on  war  against  the  Philistines  ?  '  was  Cochran- 
Patrick's  prompt  reply.  On  this  his  first  candidature  he  en- 
countered an  opponent  worthy  of  his  steel  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Balfour,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  keen  contest  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  55 — the  figures  being  1636  to  1581. 

The  election  of  1880  had  gone  disastrously  for  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  Scotland.  Lord  Rosebery  scornfully  remarked 
that  its  representatives  might  all  travel  up  to  London  in  a  first- 
class  compartment,  and  the  man  in  the  street  had  added,  '  Aye, 
an'  pit  their  feet  on  the  seats.'  Indeed  there  were  only  seven 
and  Cochran-Patrick  was  fortunate  to  be  one  of  them.  From 
the  outset  he  entered  enthusiastically  upon  his  Parliamentary 
duties.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  proved  himself  a  thought- 
ful speaker,  a  quick  reasoner,  and  a  fair  and  considerate  oppon- 
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ent,  but  it  was  in  the  lobby  and  smoking  room  that  he  excelled. 
Here  he  might  be  found  surrounded  by  friends  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  all  equally  delighted  with  his  conversation  and  endless 
fund  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence.  His  sincerity  and  courtesy 
charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  soon  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  House. 

Yet  this  very  charm  of  manner  which  made  him  so  beloved 
was,  strange  to  say,  in  some  ways  a  disadvantage  to  him.  It 
was  this  which  struck  everyone  who  had  anythincr  to  do  with 
him  more  than  his  knowledge.  His  undoubted  powers  of  mind 
were  put  in  the  shade  by  his  still  greater  qualities  of  heart.  In 
after  years  many  a  visitor  who  came  to  Woodside  for  the  first 
time,  knowing  Cochran-Patrick  merely  by  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguislied  scholar  and  fumous  antiquarian,  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  be  met  in  the  hall  by  an  erect  young-looking  man  just 
come  in  from  shooting,  with  no  silver  threads  in  his  brown  hair, 
a  cordial  greeting  on  his  lips,  and  his  whole  face  lit  up  by  a 
smile  of  welcome.  Entering  the  drawing-room  dogs  and 
children  would  run  to  greet  him  and  he  conversed  with  them  in  a 
peculiar  language  of  his  own,  but  which  they  ssemed  to  under- 
stand. Next  he  was  iianding  about  the  cups  and  the  cakes  and 
pointing  out  the  merits  of  the  latter  in  a  witty  manner  to  the 
children.  Now  he  was  talking  over  the  sport  of  the  day  with 
the  young  men  and  the  politics  of  the  hour  with  the  older  ones, 
settling  some  knotty  question  by  reference  to  the  ponderous 
volumes  in  his  library,  shewing  off  his  coins  and  the  silver  bind- 
ing of  some  of  his  old  books,  talkino;  about  flowers  to  one  and 
farming  to  another.  A  brilliant  conversationalist,  he  spoke  to 
amuse  his  guests,  not  to  show  off  his  learning,  so  few  people 
realized  the  research  and  knowledge  implied  by  the  fund  of  anec- 
dote, information  and  fun  with  which  his  talk  was  interspersed. 

People  came  to  consult  hiin  at  all  hours  and  on  all  subjects, 
how  to  find  situations  for  their  sons  and  dairy  lessons  for  their 
daughters,  convalescent  homes  for  invalids  and  institutions  for 
those  lacking  mentally  or  physically,  how  to  recover  property 
and  how  to  pass  over  some  financial  pressure,  and  they  always 
found  him  ready  and  willing  to  help.  An  old  political  op- 
ponent was  heard  to  say  that  although  he  differed  from  him  in 
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opinions,  when  he  wanted  justice  he  always  went  to  Cochran- 
Patrick. 

In  his  maiden  speech,  in  supporting  the  Hares  and  Rabbits 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government,  he  gave  some  indication  of 
the  independent  manner  in  which  he  viewed  all  political  ques- 
tions. In  1881  Sir  John  Lubbock  brought  in  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  ancient  monuments.  This  was  a  matter  very  near 
Cochran-Patrick's  heart.  In  a  vigorous  speech  he  warmly  sup- 
ported Sir  John's  motion,  and  suggested  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  place  on  permanent  record  every 
particular  relating  to  the  relics  of  prehistoric  times.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accede  to  this  reasonable  desire,  but  on  a  divi- 
sion were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  23.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  view  that  Scottisli  Historical  Monuments  should 
be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Scottish  representative  body.  This 
unfortunately  was  not  carried  and  has  made  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act  of  less  value  than  it  would  have  been  North  of  the 
Tweed.  It  was  his  interest  in  the  same  subjects  or  rather  his 
equal  interest  in  the  present  condition  and  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland  which  led  him  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  necessity  for  a  later  and  more  accurate  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  undertaken,  is 
certain  to  be  at  some  future  day. 

Ever  since  his  University  days  he  had  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  all  educational  matters.  Over  and  over  again  he  had 
urged,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the  importance  of  having  a 
thorough  course  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  he  now  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  views  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  sub- 
ject. On  the  2nd  of  April  Mr.  Anderson,  senior  member  for 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  a  Liberal,  brought  forward  a  motion 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire 
into  the  whole  subject  of  technical  education.  In  seconding  this 
proposal,  Patrick  urged  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  having 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  directed  to 
the  condition  of  foreign  industries,  and  to  the  causes  which  had 
fostered  them.     He  pointed  out  that  their  progress  was  largely 
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due  to  the  recent  introduction  on  the  continent  of  a  thorouo^h 
system  of  technical  education.  He  strongly  advocated  the  desir- 
ability of  making  a  strict  investigation  into  the  working  of  these 
various  systems  with  a  view  to  adopting  something  similar  in  this 
country.  The  Government  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the  Com- 
mission which  was  thereafter  appointed  presented  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  report  on  the  subject.  The  favourable 
reception  of  his  speeches  did  not  beguile  him  into  frequent 
speaking.  He  did  not  address  the  House  except  on  subjects 
with  which  he  was  thoroughly  conversant,  and  his  infor- 
mation was  invariably  complete  and  accurate.  He  was  the 
opposite  to  the  too  familiar  M.P.  bore,  who  speaks  and  asks 
questions  about  everything. 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  incidents  of 
Cochran-Patrick's  Parliamentary  career.  In  August  1881  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  bringing  before  the  notice  of 
the  House  an  injustice  under  which  Scotland  had  for  many  years 
been  suffering,  and  to  which  attention  had  been  directed  again 
and  again  with  no  result.  It  arose  out  of  a  motion  in  supply  for 
granting  £139,500  for  medical  relief  to  the  poor  in  England. 
In  moving  the  reduction  of  the  vote  by  £20,000  Cochran-Patrick 
pointed  out  that  originally  in  1848  £85,000  was  voted  for  this 
laudable  object,  £75,000  going  to  England  and  Wales,  and  only 
£10,000  to  Scotland.  Since  then  the  English  Grant  had  grad- 
ually increased  to  £139,000  per  annum,  whilst  the  Scottish  had 
remained  at  the  original  figure  £10,000.  Taking  the  share  of 
relief  due  to  Scotland  either  on  the  basis  of  property,  the  sums 
paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  or  by  population,  he 
shewed  that  the  result  was  the  same,  viz. — that  Scotland 
was  unfairly  treated.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply  expressed 
himself  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  motion,  and  undertook  to 
establish  a  real  and  substantial  equality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
two  countries,  and  was  generally  so  conciliatory  that  the  motion 
was  withdrawn.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  estimates 
again  allowed  Scotland  only  £10,000.  Once  more  the  member 
for  North  Ayrshire  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  this  time  with  better 
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result.  Scotland  was  allocated  £20,000,  which  sum  she  has  re- 
ceived ever  since. 

In  1883  he  brought  in  a  resolution  of  great  importance;  it 
was  as  follows : — '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  want  of  harmony  which  exists  between  the 
Factory  and  Education  Acts  in  Scotland  be  remedied  by  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  opportunity.'  In  speaking  to  this  resolution 
he  said,  '  I  want  to  show  that  this  want  of  harmony  exercises  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  the  system  of  education  in  Scotland;  it 
imposes  unnecessary  and  vexatious  duties  upon  those  who  are 
charged  with  factory  superintendence ;  it  imposes  additional 
responsibility  on  the  school  boards ;  it  interferes  in  many  cases 
with  the  legitimate  claims  for  the  supply  of  labour,  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  imposes  a  very  great  amount  of  hardship  upon  those 
parents  of  the  working  classes  who  have  taken  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  education  of  their  children.'  After  an  interesting 
debate,  Mr.  Mundella  on  behalf  of  the  Government  undertook 
to  bring  forward  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  promise 
was  afterwards  fulfilled. 

The  Parliament  of  1880  will  always  be  memorable  for  the  late 
hours  and  all  night  sittings  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
Irish  members  led  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  weary  member  to  be  kept  at  his  duties  until  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  Certainly  his  office  was  no  sinecure,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  find  time  for  private  work  and 
study. 

Fortunately  Cochran-Patrick's  love  for  archaeology  was  strong 
enough  to  surmount  such  difficulties.  Most  days  found  him  at 
some  hour  or  another  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor.  His  wide  knowledge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  Scottish  antiquities  was  fully  recognised,  and  his  aid 
and  advice  frequently  sought.  He  would  spend  hours  at  a  time 
studying  specimens  from  the  collections  of  British  relics  and 
antiques  (to  which  he  made  several  valuable  contributions),  and 
searching  amongst  the  ancient  records  and  musty  documents. 
But  he  went  further  afield  than  the  British  Museum.  His 
greatest  amusement  was  to  go  round  the  old  curiosity  shops  of 
the  city  and  the  antique  dealers  of  the  west  end.    He  was  a  born 
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collector,  and  could  never  resist  the  temptation  to  add  to  his 
numerous  treasures.  It  was  in  these  years  that  he  gathered 
most  of  the  specimens  in  his  fine  collection  of  James  Tassie's 
portrait  medallions  and  paste  reproductions  of  ancient  gems. 
The  medallions  which  are  very  beautiful,  represent  about 
70  notable  Scotsmen  of  the  last  century.  Besides  Tassie's  re- 
productions Cochran-Patrick  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  gems, — Egyptian,  Persian, 
Indian,  Grecian  and  Roman.  One  of  these,  said  to  be  a  por- 
trait of  the  Virgin,  but  really  of  Venus,  he  procured  in  rather 
an  odd  manner,  indicating  very  strikingly  the  charm  he  exercised 
over  every  class  of  person  he  came  across.  In  one  of  his  rounds 
he  noticed  this  gem  in  a  curiosity  shop  kept  by  an  old  Jew. 
Cochran-Patrick  was  a  much  respected  customer,  but  the  price 
demanded  was  exorbitant.  On  several  occasions  he  made  an 
offer,  but  his  bids  were  refused,  and  he  had  to  leave  London  at 
the  end  of  the  session  without  the  ffem.  The  followinir  year  when 
Parliament  met  he  returned  to  the  shop  to  find  to  his  regret 
that  the  old  Jew  was  dead  :  but  Isaac  had  remembered  his 
patron.  On  his  deathbed  he  had  charged  his  son  to  let  Cochran- 
Patrick  have  the  gem  at  half  his  first  offer — a  request  which 
was  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Besides  coins  Cochran-Patrick  procured  by  diligent  research 
a  fine  collection  of  Scottish  medals.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
extant,  and  is  specially  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
On  this  subject  he  published  his  third  work  in  1884  entitled  A 
History  of  the  Jlledals  of  Scotland,  It  contained  a  concise, 
learned  and  interesting  account  of  Scottish  medals,  and  like  his 
previous  volumes  was  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  March  1884,  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  who  died  at  Woodside  after  a  few  days'  illness.  Com- 
pletely prostrated  by  this  sudden  blow  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  his  public  duties  for  several  months.  Meantime  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  his  famous  Franchise  Bill,  and  when  the 
member  for  North  Ayrshire  returned  to  his  duties  at  West- 
minster  he  found  the  House  of  Commons  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  representation  and  redistribution. 

At  the  general  election  in  1885,  which  followed  the  passing  of 
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the  Act,  Cochran-Patrick  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  H.  Elliot. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  regretted  his  exclusion 
from  Parliament.  He  had  shewn  himself  to  be  an  able  and  use- 
ful member,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  constituency  and 
Scotland.  His  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  county  affairs 
and  Scottish  local  government  had  been  recognised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  official  and  private.  No  matter  how  small  the 
request  or  how  obscure  the  person  who  made  it,  it  was  always 
listened  to  patiently  and  courteously,  and  rarely  if  ever  refused. 
At  a  meetincT  of  the  Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Conservative 
Association  held  shortly  after  the  election,  Captain  Boyle,  now 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  in  handing  Cochran-Patrick  an  address  of 
thanks  for  his  past  services  to  the  constituency,  said  : — 

'  You  obtained  from  the  Government  a  recognition  of  the  just  claims  of 
Scotland  to  equal  participation  with  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  in  grants 
for  relief  of  local  rates,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £10,000  more  than  we  had 
hitherto  got.  You  averted  undue  pressure  on  local  rates  by  moving  the 
rejection  of  the  Removal  Bill,  a  bill  which  was  intended  to  settle  upon 
the  rates  of  Scotland  aliens  who  might,  by  a  short  residence,  have  ren- 
dered themselves,  according  to  this  Ait,  liable  to  be  supported  by  us  for 
all  time  coming.  You  have  also  removed  anomalies  in  the  working  of  the 
Factory  and  Education  Acts,  and  you  have  resisted  successfully  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Government  to  prevent  aid  being  given  in  future  to  Scotch 
Universities.  You  have  further  tried,  bat  unfortunately  unsuccessfully,  to 
do  away  with  the  interference  of  English  Courts  in  Scotch  cases,  and  T 
need  not  remind  the  gentlemen  present  that  during  the  last  week  you 
were  received  by  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  in  Glasgow  at  a 
dinner  which  was  given  to  you  by  the  shipowners  of  that  city  in  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  which  you  had  given  to  Mr.  Cowen  in  frustrating  the 
attempts  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  carry  legislation 
through  Parliament  which  would  have  been  most  unjust  to  that  great 
body.' 

The  address  contained  this  sentence  well  worth  notino- : — 

'  Your  frank  and  generous  bearing,  your  kindly  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  North  Ayrshire,  and  your  thorough  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  rules 
of  the  Government  dejDartments,  gainedy  ou  the  esteem  of  all  political 
parties,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  you  have  not  made  a  single  enemy.' 

On  the  loss  of  his  seat  Cochran-Patrick  did  not  retire  into 
private  life.  He  again  threw  himself  into  county  affairs,  edu- 
cational   and  university  reform,  and  into  his  favourite  studies. 
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He  accepted  an  invitation  unanimously  given  by  the  County 
Conservative  Association  to  become  their  candidate  at  the  next 
election,  which  it  was  felt  by  all  could  not  long  be  delayed. 
These  surmises  proved  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
his  famous  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  dissolution  quickly  followed. 
But  no  contest  took  place.  The  Honourable  H.  Elliot,  his  old 
opponent,  had  voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure,  and  now 
came  before  the  constituency  as  a  Unionist,  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  Liberal  Unionists.  The  Conservative  vote 
would  assure  his  return,  and  Cochran-Patrick  at  once  loyally 
withdrew  and  accorded  his  old  opponent  his  valuable  support. 
On  hearing  that  he  was  no  longer  the  candidate  for  North 
Ayrshire  several  constituencies  at  once  applied  for  his  services, 
but  their  proposals  were  declined.  After  all  he  was  far 
more  of  the  country  gentleman  than  of  the  Parliamentarian. 
He  had  come  forward  at  the  shortest  possible  notice  to  save  the 
Conservatives  in  his  county  from  a  serious  dilemma.  They  no 
longer  required  his  services,  and  personally  he  had  no  wish  to 
represent  any  other  constituency.  In  addition  the  ties  of  party 
were  perhaps  hardly  congenial  to  his  broad-minded  nature. 

In  the  country  life  he  now  returned  to  he  found  ample  occu- 
pation. He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  agricultural  affairs, 
and  though  he  did  not  believe  in  amateur  farming,  and  never 
attempted  it,  he  had  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Planting  and  gardening  afforded  him  sincere  enjoyment.  Axe 
in  hand  he  would  work  for  days,  pruning  and  thinning  the 
plantations  he  had  laid  out.  Every  tree  and  shrub  in  his 
avenues  had  at  some  period  been  pruned,  cut  back,  or  trans- 
planted by  him,  and  each  had  its  history.  Country  life  never 
had  a  truer  votary. 

But  he  had  proved  himself  too  useful  a  public  man  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Towards  the  close  of  1886  he  was  appointed 
Assessor  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  acted  with  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parker  and  Henry 
Craik  as  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  joined  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland.  The  duties 
which  these  appointments  involved  were  not  onerous,  and  allowed 
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him  ample  time  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  In  1887  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  early  Scotland  appeared  in  the 
Glasgoio  Herald.  It  dealt  with  early  Scottish  agriculture,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  others  on  manufacture,  taxation  and 
commerce.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Assessor  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  had  previously 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  recognition  of  his 
literary  work. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  president  of  the  University 
Council  Association,  and  in  this  capacity  headed  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  then  Secretary  for  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  upon  the  Government  the  propriety  of  adding  to  the 
members  of  the  University  Council  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
other  reforms.  But  Cochran-Patrick  was  soon  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion even  more  favourable  for  serving  the  Scottish  universities. 

In  December  1887  it  became  known  that  Sir  Francis  Sand- 
ford,  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland,  was  anxious  to  retire 
from  his  duties,  and  a  rumour  soon  spread  through  Ayrshire 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  that  Cochran-Patrick  had  been 
asked  to  become  his  successor.  On  the  2ord  of  the  mouth, 
writing  to  Dr.  Carment  of  Edinburgh,  he  said :  '  I  have  been 
offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
Scotland.  This  knocks  on  the  head  all  future  Parliamentary 
aspirations,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  The  position  involves 
hard  work,  but  the  work  is  practical,  methodical  and  business- 
like' On  Christmas  day  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the 
appointment  had  been  made,  and  that  the  new  Under-Secretary's 
official  duties  were  to  commence  immediately.  The  intimation 
was  received  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike  with  approval. 
All  agreed  that  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 

It  would  be  outside  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  Cochran-Patrick's  career  as  Under-Secretary  for 
Scotland.  The  qualities  which  he  had  exhibited  in  Parliament 
especially  fitted  him  for  his  new  position.  He  possessed  to  a 
marked  degree  the  faculty  of  making  measures  acceptable  to 
members,  and  his  colleagues  at  Dover  House  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  undoubted  success  which  attended  the  Scottish 
Bills  passed  through  Parliament  during  his  regime  was  largely 
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due  to  his  efforts.  Daring  his  tenure  of  office  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  In  1890  he 
served  upon  the  commission  appointed  by  Lord  Lothian  to  en- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  unfortunate  state  of  matters  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  The  outcome  of  this  enquiry  took  the 
shape  of  a  special  annual  grant  made  towards  piers,  harbour 
lights,  roads  and  telegraphic  extensions.  The  minor  lights  which 
have  recently  been  erected  along  the  West  coast  of  Scotland 
and  adjacent  islands  resulted  from  a  trip  to  Norway  made  by 
Cochi'an-Patrick  in  1892,  for,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  how  the  Trotter-Lindberg  system  of  lighting 
worked  along  a  coast  line  very  simihir  to  that  of  Scotland.  He 
was  no  mere  official,  but  essentially  a  man  of  affairs.  As  a 
Scots  country  gentleman,  intimately  and  practically  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  county  business  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  position  he  now  occupied.  Towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
various  administrative  changes  effected  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  he  rendered  the  most  valuable 
assistance.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  Bill,  1889.  The  Scottish  measures 
passed  through  Parliament  by  the  first  Unionist  Government 
were  many  and  complicated,  and  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  work 
upon  the  officials  at  Dover  House.  But  the  Under-Seci'etary's 
duties  were  not  confined  to  the  preparation  of  measures;  he  had 
others  more  difficult  to  perform,  requiring  all  his  tact,  sincerity 
and  apparent  frankness. 

Ever  since  the  shock  occasioned  bv  his  wife's  sudden  death 
Cochran-Patrick's  health  had  been  far  from  robust.  In  January 
1892  his  only  son,  a  lad  of  great  promise,  died  after  a  few  days 
illness  at  Cambridiie,  where  he  was  in  residence  as  an  under- 
graduate  at  his  father's  old  college,  Trinity  Hall.  He  never 
fully  recovered  the  shock  caused  by  this  second  bereavement. 

While  on  an  official  visit  to  Scotland  three  months  later  he 
caught  a  chill  which  resulted  in  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
Under-Secretarv's  health  would  not  admit  of  his  returning  to  his 
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duties.  These  fears  proved  too  well  grounded.  On  the  15th  of 
June  the  Tzmes announced  :  'To  the  deep  regret  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian  and  all  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Office  Mr.  Cochran- 
Patrick  has  been  compelled  under  medical  advice  to  resign  the 
Permanent  Secretaryship  of  the  office.  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick 
has  felt  the  strain  of  work  ever  since  the  death  of  his  only  son  a 
few  months  ago,  and  has  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  present 
position.'  It  was  felt  by  all  that  Scotland  had  lost  a  respected 
and  valued  public  servant.  '  He  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  official,'  said  a  correspondent,  '  the  influence  he  was  able  to 
exercise  was  always  in  the  direction  of  widening  the  basis  of 
legislation  and  liberalising  it.  His  genial  kindly  temper  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accessible  and  obliging  of  officials.  No 
visitor  from  Scotland  had  ever  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  an 
interview  with  him  no  matter  how  severe  the  pressure  of  depart- 
mental work  might  be.' 

About  this  time  his  last  work  entitled  Medieval  Scotland  was 
issued.  The  volume  which,  with  two  exceptions,  was  a  reprint 
of  articles  previously  published  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  con- 
tained dpscriptions  of  the  economic  condition  of  Scotland  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  Union.  Scottish  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, taxation,  commerce,  weights  and  measures,  were  separ- 
ately treated  in  a  most  popular  style.  The  volume  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  it 
filled  a  gap  which  had  hitherto  been  unbridged,  and  contained 
a  variety  and  abundance  of  information  relating  to  everyday 
life  in  the  Scotland  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Retirino;  once  more  to  his  home  in  Avrshire,  Cochran-Patrick 
sought  in  a  country  life  the  quiet  and  rest  of  which  he  stood  in 
so  much  need.  His  health  had  materially  suffered  by  his  severe 
illness  and  the  constant  mental  strain  and  an.\iety  arising  from 
his  official  duties  during  the  previous  five  years.  Fortunately  he 
was  still  a  keen  sportsman,  and  by  the  aid  of  rod  and  gun  he 
soon  regained  strength,  and  within  three  months  was  once  more 
in  the  thick  of  county  work.  The  first  County  Council  election 
was  close  at  hand,  and  Cochran-Patrick,  in  response  to  an  unani- 
mous request,  became  the  candidate  for  the  landward  division  of 
the  parish  of  Beith.     Being  returned  unopposed,  he  was  in  due 
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course  elected  chairman  of  the  Northern  District  Committee  of 
the  County,  and  took  particular  interest  in  matters  affecting 
technical  and  secondary  education.  His  wide  knowledge  of  pro- 
cedure and  long  experience  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
newly  elected  body.  On  several  occasions  he  was  offered  a  safe 
seat  in  Parliament,  but  this  he  always  firmly  declined. 

In  the  beginning  of  1893  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  tlie 
Glasgow  Rectorial  Club  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Lord 
Rectorship  of  the  University.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's  term  of  office 
was  about  to  expire,  and  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the 
members  of  the  University  were  extremely  anxious  that  the  new 
Lord  Rector  should  be  chosen  on  non-political  grounds.  Coch- 
ran-Patrick had  alreadv  twice  acted  as  Assessor  of  the  Glasgow 
University  Court,  and  had  held  a  like  office  at  St.  Andrews.  As 
President  of  the  Scottish  University  Reform  Association,  he  had 
done  much  to  promote  the  changes  which  had  lately  been  carried 
out.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  his 
experience  in  all  educational  matters,  g  ive  him  strong  claims  for 
honour  at  the  hands  of  the  students  of  Glasgow.  Unfortunately 
this  was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Asquith  was  nominated  by  the  Liberal 
Club,  and  the  extreme  section  of  the  Conservative  party  insisted 
upon  having  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank  to  champion  their 
cause.  Sir  John  Gorst  was  willing  to  come,  and  Cochran-Patrick 
— too  loyal  a  Conservative  to  stand  in  the  way — withdrew.  In 
due  course  Sir  John  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. 

As  we  previously  stated,  Cochran-Patrick  had  been  placed  in 
1888  upon  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board.  With  much  regret  he 
had  resigned  the  office  on  his  aupointment  to  the  Under-Secre- 
taryship  for  Scotland.  It  was  no  doubt  partly  in  recognition  of 
the  work  then  done  by  him  that  he  was,  towards  the  close  of 
1894,  asked  to  act  upon  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  Tweed  and  Solway  Salmon  Fisheries.  He  most 
willingly  accepted,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  with 
his  brother-Commissioners,  visited  most  of  the  Border  towns, 
taking  evidence  and  inspecting  the  rivers.  The  result  of  these 
labours  was  embodied  in  an  exhaustive  report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1896  he  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  newly-constituted  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  but 
he  was  not  destined  long  to  adorn  this  office.  On  Friday, 
the  13th  March,  1897  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  following  day  he  returned  to  Wood- 
side,  and,  feeling  unwell,  retired  to  his  room.  His  illness 
was  not  considered  of  a  serious  nature,  and  no  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  immediate  danger.  The  end  came  quite  unex- 
pectedly on  Monday  evening,  the  15th  of  March,  the  cause  being 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  had  Ions  suffered. 

In  glancing  back  upon  his  career,  one  is  struck  by  the  sin- 
gularly large  amount  of  good  and  useful  work  he  was  able  to 
perform  in  the  too  short  life  of  55  years.  Yet  he  followed 
no  profession  ;  he  belonged  to  that  class  whose  members  are 
so  often  in  these  days  decried  for  their  uselessness.  But  he 
was  no  idler.  Voluntarily  he  undertook  work  which  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  and  Scotland — that  land  where 
every  parish  contains  some  relic  of  the  bye-gone  ages,  some 
writing  waiting  to  be  read  by  the  master  mind — is  to-day  the 
richer  for  his  life.  Surely  no  better  answer  could  be  given  to 
the  cry,  or  more  fitting  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  class  to 
the  whole  community.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  his  later 
years  passed  much  in  England,  preferring  London  to  Edin- 
bm'gh,  he  still  remained  a  true  Scot.  lu  Politics  as  in  Archaj- 
ology,  to  serve  the  country  and  the  county  of  his  birth  was 
his  aim,  to  further  their  interests  his  object. 

Cochran-Patrick  had  no  claim  to  brilliance,  nor  was  his  success 
due  to  wealth  or  influential  connection.  Clear-headedness, 
commonsense,  ready  tact,  and  never-failing  courtesy,  were  his 
characteristics,  combined  with  a  power  for  hard  work  and  a  will- 
ingness to  take  infinite  pains.  With  qualities  such  as  these,  it 
required  but  an  incentive  to  assure  success.  This  was  provided 
by  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
country  gentleman.  To  these  Cochran-Patrick  was  fully  alive. 
The  old  Scots  gentleman  may  have  disappeared,  but  his  place 
is  being  taken  by  a  younger  school  who  are  maintainino;  his 
best  characteristics,  and  promise  to  give  no  niggardly  inter- 
pretation of  their  responsibilities. 
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THE  fact  that,  through  his  descendants,  the  royal  succession 
of  Scotland  passed  from  the  old  Celtic  kings  to  the  houses 
of  Bruce  and  Stewart,  has  secured  for  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, the  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  the  honour  of 
a  bare  mention  at  least  by  every  historian  of  our  country. 
The  readers  of  romance,  too,  have  been  made  familiar  with 
him,  in  a  fashion,  as  the  hero  of  the  Talisman,  the  chivalrous 
brother-in-arms  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  in  the  Third 
Cnisade.  It  would  be  perilous,  however,  to  accept  the  bril- 
liant narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Kenneth  as  in  any 
degree  a  faithful  picture  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  his  origi- 
nal. In  the  Talisman,  so  far  as  its  Scottish  hero  is  concerned. 
Sir  Walter  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  more  widely 
than  was  his  wont.  Not  to  insist  on  the  marriage  with  Edith 
Plautagenet,  it  is  plain,  from  the  preface  to  the  novel,  that 
Scott  accepted  as  sober  history  what  can  be  proved,  by  almost 
certain  demonstration,  a  mere  fable  made  current  by  the 
literary  skill  of  the  mendacious  Boece.  In  the  light  of 
research.  Earl  David,  the  warrior  of  the  Third  Crusade, 
becomes  an  entirely  mythic  figure,  whose  pretensions  indeed 
were  sharply  scrutinised,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  keen 
glance  of  Lord  Hailes.  The  genesis  of  this  crusading  romance 
is  one  of  the  oddest  puzzles  in  our  history,  and  the  interest  of 
the  inquirer  is  yet  farther  awakened  when  the  story  is  found 
to  be  not  the  only  myth  which  gathered  round  the  memory  of 
Earl  David  dm-ing  the  primitive  period  of  Scottish  chronicling. 
It  is  evident  that  ere  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
history  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  had  been  largely  obscured 
and  perverted  by  legend,  and  it  is  mainly  as  showing  that 
mythic  development  that  the  annals  of  Fordun  and  Wyntoun 
are  in  this  particular  of  any  interest  or  value.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  lack  of  other  and  more  trustworthy  materials,  of  an 
earlier  and  indeed  a  contemporary  date.  From  the  Chronicle 
of  Melrose  and  the  entries  in  our  episcopal  and  monastic  char- 
tularies,  but  above   all   from   the   wealth  of  information   in 
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English  chronicles  and  State  papers,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
at  least  the  chief  incidents  in  Earl  David's  career,  and  even  to 
give  some  notion  of  his  character.  To  attempt  as  much  will 
perhaps  not  be  deemed  superfluous  when  the  subject  of  the 
inquiiy  is  one  whose  fortune  it  was  to  preserve  the  line  of 
Scottish  roj'altj,  and  if  for  nothing  else,  the  effort  may  be  pro- 
fitable as  serving  to  illustrate  the  complex  relations  of  English 
and  Scottish  feudalism  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  as  showing  a  Scottish  prince  in  what  must  have  seemed 
to  later  times  the  abnormal  role  of  an  English  baron. 

A  Scottish  prince,  we  have  said,  and  yet  the  term,  though 
convenient  enough,  is  not  in  this  application   strictly  proper. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  no  princes,  or  at  least  the 
title  had  not  come  to  be  used  in  virtue  of  a  connection  with  a 
royal  house.     David  I.  of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  had  been  known 
as  Cumbrensis  regionis  ]yri7iceps  while  he  ruled  that  territory  in 
the  years  between  1107  and  1124,  but  the  term  in  his  case  was 
a  mark  of  his  own  sovereignty,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
kinship  to  Malcolm  Can  more  and  Alexander  I.      A  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai's   afterwards  Edward  I.  of  England,  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  styled  simply  the  Lord   Edward, 
and  so  the  '  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland '  of 
the  Waverley  novel,  was  to  his  contemporaries,  as  one  may  see 
from  the  regular  mention   of  him  in   charters  and  from  the 
legend  upon  his  own  seal,  merely  '  Earl  David,  brother  of  the 
King  of  Scotland.'      His  father.  Earl  Henry,  the  only  son  of 
David  I.,  enjoyed  those  English  fiefs  of  Northumberland  and 
Huntingdon  which  the  '  sair  sanct '  had  acquired  for  his  pos- 
terity by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof ;  his  mother, 
Ada,  was  sister  to  three  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  Eng- 
land and   Normandy,  the  Earls  of  Wai-renne,  Leicester,  and 
Mellent.     It  was  the  settled  policy  of  King  David  to  feudalise 
and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to  Normanise  his  realm,  and  by  his 
own  marriage  and  that  of  his  son,  his  descendants  acquired  a 
place,  which  was  not  always  profitable  to  them,  in  the  feudal 
baronage   of  England.      It  was  in  the  year  1139   that  Earl 
Henry  was  wedded  to  Ada,  and  thirteen  years  later  he  died,  a 
few  months  before  his  father,  mourned  by  the  whole  kingdom, 
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to  borrow  the  words  of  John  of  Hexham,  as  « a  prince  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  a  well-mannered  and  God-fearing-  man, 
abounding  in  charity  to  the  poor/  Of  his  three  sons,  Malcolm 
and  William,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  succession,  were  born 
respectively  in  1141  and  1143,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the 
birth-year  of  David,  the  youngest,  was  soon  after  the  latter 
date.  Yet  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  behef  had  somehow 
become  current  that  David  was  the  second  of  the  three 
brothers,  and  William  the  youngest,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  former's  absence  on  crusade,  William,  on  the  death  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This  belief  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Fordun  and  Wyntoun,  although  in  a  fashion 
which  shews  that  neither  of  them  shared  it,  and  it  is  also 
alluded  to  as  erroneous  in  an  entry  in  the  Chartidary  of  Neio- 
hottle  (p.  123),  which  was  compiled  shortly  before  1400.  For- 
dun, indeed,  seems  to  have  accepted  it  in  the  earlier  edition  of 
his  history,  which  the  late  Dr.  Skene  described  as  written  about 
1363,  but  in  the  later  rescension,  fixed  by  the  same  authority 
at  1385  or  thereabout,  the  error  is  corrected.  Wvntoun.  who 
gives  the  story  merely  as  a  popular  notion — 

'  As  sum  men  sayd,  he  was  the  tothir  ; 
Nest  Malcolme  the  Madyn,  thai  sayd,  eldast, 
Sa  wes  Kyng  Willame  the  yhoungast,' 

reports  it  in  greater  detail.  According  to  his  narrative,  David 
was  said  to  have  been  '  in  Sarzines  '  at  William's  coronation, 
and,  on  his  return,  to  have  had  an  offer  of  the  throne  from  his 
brother,  who  'kend  hym  his  eldere,'  but  this  proposal  he  mag- 
nanimously declined,  and  '  forsuke  thare  kyng  to  be.'  How 
such  a  story  gained  any  vogue  it  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
save  perhaps  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  courtier-like  flattery  of  the 
Bruces  and  Stewarts,  exalting  them  as,  after  all,  the  represen- 
ratives  of  the  true  elder  line.  It  was,  of  course,  a  quite  base- 
less fable.  There  is  no  hint  of  it  m  the  pleadings  before 
Edward  I.  in  1291,  and  if  additional  disproof  were  needed,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  words  of  Earl  David  himself,  who,  in 
the  course  of  an  EngHsh  lawsuit  in  1199,  formally  pleaded  that 
he  was  not  the  heir  of  his  grandfather,  David  I.* 

*  Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  43. 
XXXI.  9 
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The  story,  however,  is  noteworthy  on  another  account,  as 
containing  the  first  mention  of  Earl  David  as  a  crusader.  The 
crusading  myth  will  be  subsequently  discussed^  but  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  not  1190  but  1165  is  the  year  assigned, 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend,  to  the  hero's  supposed 
exploits  against  the  Paynim.  There  was,  of  course,  no  crusade 
in  1165,  or  at  any  date  near  it,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  the  young  Scottish  noble,  who  cannot  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  may  have  begun 
his  career  by  joining  some  detachment  of  Templars  or  militant 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  Christian  army  in  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  probabilities,  however,  are 
all  the  other  way.  A  warrior  of  such  distinguished  birth 
would  hardly  have  returned  without  knighthood  from  a 
campaign  in  Palestine  or  on  the  debateable  frontiers  of  Castile, 
but  we  know  that  Earl  David  was  knighted  five  years  after- 
wards by  the  English  king.  Of  contemporary  evidence  there 
is  not  a  jot,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  statement,  found 
some  two  centuries  after  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  is  one 
detail  in  a  palpably  false  and  absurd  story,  the  pleasing  vision 
of  Earl  David  'travailing  in  Sarzlnes '  must  be  dismissed  as 
quite  too  suspicious  for  acceptance. 

The  earliest  authentic  contemporary  mention  of  David  is  to 
be  found  in  the  charter,  dated  between  1160  and  1162,  by 
which  Malcolm  IV.  granted  the  lands  of  Monklaud  to  the 
Abbey  of  Newbottle.  He  there  appears  as  a  witness  along 
with  Ada,  his  mother,  and  his  brother  William,  so  we  may 
conclude  that  in  1162  he  was  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  probably  somewhat  older.  Not  until  eight  years  after- 
wards, however,  does  he  appear  on  the  pages  of  formal  history, 
and,  considering  his  subsequent  career,  it  is  not  inappropriate 
that  that  appearance  should  be  made  at  the  English  court. 
At  Eastertide,  in  1170,  he  was  at  Windsor  along  with  his 
brother  William  ;  there,  on  the  31st  of  May,  he  was  knighted 
by  Henry  II.,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  two  brothers  did  homage 
to  the  young  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  English  king,  when,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  that  prince  was 
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crowned  for  the  first  time  by  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York.*  The 
homage,  of  course,  was  done  for  the  honour  of  Huntingdon, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  performed  both  by  WiUiam  and 
David,  one  infers  that  the  former,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
immediately  transferred  the  earldom  to  his  brother.  At  any 
rate,  David  is  mentioned  as  earl  by  WiUiam  of  Newburgh  in 
his  contemporary  account  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1173-74, 
wherein  King  William  took  a  part  so  disastrous  to  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  The  restless  ambition  of  the  younger  Heniy, 
joined  to  the  discontent  of  the  English  nobles  and  the  popular 
horror  excited  by  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  had 
issued  in  those  years  in  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  the  Angevin 
monarch's  stormy  reign.  When  the  rebellious  sou  fled  for 
refuge  and  succour  to  the  King  of  France,  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  purchase  Scottish  help  for  his  designs.  Since 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  William  had  been  urgent  in  demands 
for  restitution  of  the  territory  of  Northumberland,  to  which  his 
family  laid  claim  through  the  marriage  of  King  David,  but 
which  had  been  Aveakly  surrendered  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1157. 
This  territory  the  younger  Henry  now  off'ered  to  restore,  and 
he  also  promised  to  David  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  earldoms 
of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge.!  The  bribe  was  irresistible, 
and  the  two  brothers  lent  their  aid  to  the  insurrection  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  Chester,  and 
Norfolk,  Earl  Ferrers,  Roger  Mowbray,  and  a  host  of  minor 
feudal  potentates,  arrayed  themselves  against  the  elder  Eng- 
lish king. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  insurrection  in  England  was  in  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  round  about  Huntingdon,  and 
the  castle  of  that  place,  which  naturally  was  one  of  the  rebels' 
chief  fortresses,  was  held  by  David  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. J  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1173  the  main 
incidents  of  the  campaign  were  the  burning  of  the  town  of 
Leicester  by  the  king's  forces  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
the  earl  of  that  place,  when,  with  an  army  of  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries, he  landed  on  the  Suffolk  coast.     Leicester  Castle, 

*  ClironicU  of  Melrose,  p.  87  ;  Gesta  Henrici  Secundi,  I .,  46. 
t  Gesta  Henrici,  I.,  45.  +  Gesta  Henrici,  I.,  48. 
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however,  still  remained  to  the  insurgents,  and  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1174  Earl  David  was  despatched  with  succours  by 
his  brother  Wilh'am,  who  himself  was  just  starting  on  his  un- 
lucky expedition  into  Northumberland.*  It  is  here  that  we 
have  from  the  chronicler  Jordan  Fantosme  a  very  lively 
account  of  David's  proceedings,  describing  with  enthusiasm 
the  pious  care  with  which  the  young  Scottish  noble  protected 
the  possessions  and  ministers  of  the  Church.  In  that  age  the 
ferocity  of  the  Scottish  armies,  composed  in  great  part  as  they 
were  of  the  wild  Picts  of  Galloway  and  the  yet  more  savage 
tribes  from  beyond  the  Forth,  made  as  a  rule  no  distinction 
between  cleric  and  lay.  Even  the  good  King  David  had  been 
unable  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  followers  in  the  war  that 
ended  with  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  worst  cruelties 
and  acts  of  sacrilege  then  perpetrated  seem  to  have  been 
equalled  by  King  William's  soldiers  in  Tynedale  and  Cumber- 
land in  1174.  The  very  different  conduct  of  Earl  David's  little 
army  was  probablj"  due  to  the  preponderance  in  it  of  a  Norman 
element  rather  than  to  any  larger  inheritance  on  his  own  part 
of  the  pious  traditions  of  his  house.  Anyhow  it  was  sufficient 
to  strike  an  Enghsh  observer  with  admiration.  'David  of 
Scotland,'  says  Jordan,  'whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  was  a 
most  gentle  warrior,  for  never  by  him  was  robbed  holy  church 
or  abbey,  and  none  under  his  orders  would  have  injured  a 
priest.  .  .  .  David  was  very  wise,  and  was  also  amiable, 
and  protected  holy  Church,  for  never  did  he  wish  to  wrong  a 
priest  or  canon  who  knew  grammar,  nor  nun  of  abbey  would 
he  displease  on  any  account.'  From  the  same  authority  we 
learn  that  'it  was  in  May,  after  April,  when  the  grass  has 
grown  green,  that  David  came  from  Scotland  with  proud 
company.'  For  about  two  months  he  was  engaged  in  brisk 
fighting  in  the  counties  which  skirt  the  fen  land  on  the  south 
and  west.  His  own  castle  of  Huntingdon  was  besieged  by  the 
royal  forces  under  the  Justiciar  and  the  Earl  Simon  of  Nor- 
thampton, who  had  pretensions  to  David's  fief,t  but  the  Scot- 
tish earl  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  defensive  attitude.    With 

*  Ibid.,  I.,  64.  t  Gesta  Henrici,  I.,  70. 
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his  headquarters  apparently  at  Leicester,  he  made  raids  upon 
the  surrounding  country,  and  one  of  his  exploits  against  the 
burghers  of  Northampton  is  mentioned  by  Jordan,  who  says 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  and  carried 
off  much  booty.  But  the  fortune  of  war  was  irretrievably 
against  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  came  the 
astounding  news  that  King  William  had  been  captured  at 
Alnwick  by  the  loyal  barons  of  Yorkshire.  Of  David's  pro- 
ceedings after  this  we  have  two  contradictory  accounts. 
Wilham  of  Newburgh  and  the  chronicler  of  Melrose  say  that 
he  at  once  hastened  to  Scotland,  but  Jordan  Fantosme  asserts 
that  he  surrendered  the  castle  of  Leicester  and  gave  himself 
up  to  King  Henry,  who  carried  him  off  to  Normandy  as  a 
captive.  Whichever  be  the  true  version,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Huntingdon,  or 
about  David's  subsequent  concurrence  in  the  Treaty  of  Falaise, 
wherein  his  name  appears  at  once  as  that  of  a  party  and  a 
hostage.* 

By  his  unwise  interference  in  English  affairs,  King  William 
had  lost  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He  had  also — what  is 
more  to  the  purpose  of  this  article — forfeited  the  feudal  pos- 
sessions of  his  house  in  England,  so  that  for  ten  years  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon  remained  in  English  hands.  As  a 
consequence,  his  brother  David  seems  during  that  time  to  have 
had  his  career  limited  to  Scotland,  where  indeed  he  possessed 
estates  and  honours  ample  enough.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  earldoms  of  the  Lennox  and  of  Garioch,  the  barony  of 
Longforgan,  and  the  towns  of  Bervie  and  Dundee. f  The 
Lennox,  according  to  Joi'dan  Fantosme,  was  conferred  upon 
him  just  before  he  set  out  for  Leicester  in  1174.  Evidence  of 
his  possession  of  it  is  found  in  his  gift  of  the  churches  of 
Campsie  and  Altermunin  to  Kelso  AbLeyJ  (the  burial  place  of 
his  father),  and  also  in  a  document  of  the  year  1233  in  the 
Chartulary  of  Paisley  (p.  167),  where  it  is  stated  that  while  he 
was  Earl  of  Lennox  the  church  of  Kilpatrick  refused  him  the 


*  Badulfde  Deceto,  I.,  384.     Gesta  Henrici,  I.,  96. 

t  Fordun  (Skene),  I.,  281.  J  Liber  de  CJalchou,  p.  18G. 
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wonted  feudal  aids.  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  has  supposed  that 
this  fief  was  granted  to  him  only  in  wardship  during  the 
minority  of  one  of  the  so-called  Celtic  Earls  of  Lennox,  and 
Dr.  Skene  conjectured  that  he  resigned  it  on  regaining  the 
honour  of  Huntingdon  in  1184.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it 
had  passed  out  of  his  hands  before  1193,  when  it  is  found  in 
the  possession  of  Earl  Alwiu,*  with  whose  male  descendants 
it  remained  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  we  may 
believe  Fordun,  the  earldom  of  Garrioch — a  district  in  Aber- 
deenshire lyiug  between  Mar  and  Buchan — was  bestowed  on 
David  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Falaise :  at  any  rate 
there  are  proofs  enough  that  that  territory  was  owned  both 
by  him  and  his  son  John,  t  Most  of  the  churches  afterwards 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores — Inverury,  Kennethmont, 
Culsamond,  and  Premnay,  for  example — were  situated  in  that 
northern  region.  Much  the  most  valuable  of  David's  Scottish 
estates,  however,  must  have  been  the  town  of  Dundee  and  the 
neighbouring  barony  of  Longforgan,  lying  in  the  fertile  Carse 
of  Gowrie.  In  the  twelfth  century  Dundee  was  already  a 
thriving  seaport,  whose  merchants  traded  in  the  English 
markets,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  immunity  from  tolls  and 
customs  conceded  to  them,  as  the  burgesses  of  Earl  David,  in 
1199  by  King  John.|  According  to  the  charter  afterwards 
granted  by  Robert  I.  §  the  town  had  been  a  royal  burgh  before 
the  superiority  of  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl,  and  the  grant 
in  his  favour,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  charter  in  the  Register 
of  St.  Andrews  (p.  224),  cannot  well  have  been  of  earlier  date 
than  1175.  If  Dundee  Avas  not  the  favourite  residence  of 
David  in  Scotland,  he  at  least  had  a  town  house  there,  the  re- 
mains of  which  in  the  Nethergate  were  in  existence  so  late  as 
1496,  when  the  'gable  of  Erie  David  Huntletoun's  haw'  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  an  adjoining  tenement.  || 
Traditions  of  him  were  long  rife  in  the  burgh,  and  he  is  even 

*  Liber  de  Metros,  I.,  22.     Chartulary  of  Glasgow,  I.,  86. 
t  Liber  de  Lundors,  p.  38  ;  Eegistrum  Vetus  de  Aberbrothoc,  pp.  55,  56  ; 
Registrum  Prior.  St.  Andreae,  p.  239  ;  Begistrum  Ep.  Aherdon.,  p.  12. 
X  Bain's  Calendar,  I.,  p.  43.  §  Hay's  Charters  of  Dundee. 

II  Lamb's  Dundee,  *5. 
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said  to  have  founded  the  parish  church,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  but  although  the  church  is  included  in 
his  grant  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  the  story  of  its  foundation 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  part  of  Boece's  crusading 
myth. 

Of  Earl  David's  doings  in  the  ten  years  between  1174  and 
1184  we  have  only  the  scantiest  knowledge,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  few  contemporary  references  all  show  him  as 
in  close  attendance  upon  King  William  both  in  war  and  peace. 
In  1177  the  two  brothers  are  found  as  witnesses  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  monks  of  Dryburgh  and  Jedburgh,  and  on 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  in  1180  they  sat  at  Haddington  as  arbiters 
of  a  dispute  between  the  xA.bbey  of  Melrose  and  Richard  de 
Moreville  concerning  certain  rights  of  pasture  and  forest.  More 
important  is  the  meagre  record  of  a  military  expedition  into 
Ross-shire  conducted  by  them  in  1179,  when  they  fortified  two 
castles — one  on  the  Cromarty  and  the  other  on  the  Beauly 
Firth — in  order  to  restrain  the  turbulent  tribes  of  that  remote 
district.  Finally  in  1181  they  paid  a  visit  to  King  Henry  XL 
in  Normandy,  on  some  business  which  probably  related  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise.  * 

Hitherto  Earl  David  had  been  essentially  a  Scottish  baron, 
lending  his  aid  to  the  rough  work  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, but  in  1184  there  occurred  an  event  which,  though  it  did 
not  by  any  means  expatriate  him,  made  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  pre-eminently  a  vassal  and  subject  of  the  English  kings. 
In  that  year  there  died  without  issue  the  English  noble  on 
whom  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  had  been  conferred  after 
King  William  had  forfeited  it  by  his  confederacy  with  the  re- 
volted barons,  and  the  fief  and  its  accompanying  dignity, 
which  were  thereupon  restored  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  were 
immediately  transferred  by  him  to  his  younger  brother.f  For 
the  preceding  hundred  years  this  earldom  had  had  a  very 
changeful  history,  even  for  that  age  of  sudden  and  frequent 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  great.  Possessed  at  first, 
along  Avith  Northumberland  and  Northampton,  by  that  Earl 

*  Liher  de  Dryburgh,  p.  48  ;  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  pp.  90-1. 
t  Roger  of  Hoivclen,  II.,  285. 
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Waltheof — the  last  earl  of  purely  English  race — who  had  been 
beheaded  by  the  conqueror  in  1075,  it  passed  at  his  death  to 
the  Norman  Simon  de  Senlis,  as  the  husband  of  Maud,  his 
eldest  daughter.  When  Simon  died,  his  widow  became  the 
wife  of  David  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  son  and  heir  of  the  last  holder  was  in  existence,  the  future 
monarch  of  Scotland  obtained  the  eai'ldom  by  favour  of  his 
brother-in-law  King  Henry  I.  Thenceforward  the  line  of  suc- 
cession zigzagged  between  the  royal  house  of  Scotland  and  the 
family  of  Senlis,  passing  to  the  one  and  the  other  alternately 
as  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  determined,  and  it  has 
even  been  supposed  by  some  historians  that  the  earldom  never 
was  held  as  an  hereditary  possession,  but  merely  by  a  special 
grant  made  to  the  individual  holder  for  his  hfe.  Earl  Henry 
the  son  of  King  David,  Malcolm  IV.,  William  the  Lion,  and 
his  younger  brother,  had  all  at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  Huntingdon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  son 
and  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  Simon  had  succeeded  to  it  after 
considerable  intervals.  The  last  of  these,  who,  through  a  less 
interrupted  succession,  had  inherited  the  earldom  of  North- 
ampton, we  have  already  seen  besieging  the  castle  of  Hunt- 
ingdon in  1174.  His  loyalty  on  that  occasion  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  the  honour,*  and  it  was  his  death  in  1184  that 
made  way  for  Earl  David.  That  there  was  little  love  lost 
between  the  Scottish  royal  family  and  the  house  of  Senlis  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  David's  first  proceeding  on  re- 
gaining the  earldom  was  to  turn  out,  without  legal  ceremony, 
all  the  subordinate  vassals  whom  his  predecessor  had  iutro- 
ducedf  It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  the  new  earl  should 
wish  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  loyal  retainers,  and  it  was 
equally  natural  that  he  should  make  his  headquarters,  as  he 
evidently  did  thenceforward,  in  his  English  lands.  The  Scot- 
tish feudal  heritage  in  England  could  best  be  secured  by  the 
residence  of  its  possessor,  who  doubtless  would  be  nothing 
loath  to  leave  the  hills  of  the  Lennox  and  the  uplands  of  Ga- 
rioch  for  the  rich  flats  of  that  fen-bordering  country.    Besides, 

*  Gesta  Henrici,  I.,  70. 
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we  have  to  remember  that  as  yet  the  two  kingdoms  were  not 
severed  by  the  desperate  hostiUty  which  was  generated  by 
the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  and  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. The  Norman  nobles,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
David  I.,  were  equally  at  home  in  both  realms,  owing  fealty, 
like  the  Bruces  and  Baliols,  for  estates  at  once  in  Dui'ham  and 
Annandale,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Galloway,  and,  as  another 
result  of  that  policy,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  almost  as  much 
a  Norman  baron  as  the  master  and  governor  of  a  realm.  That 
that  realm  was  itself  at  the  time  perforce  acknowledged  as  a 
dependent  fief  of  England  could  hardly  strengthen  the  feudal 
comity  of  the  two  nations. 

The  English  possessions  of  Earl  David  were  not  limited  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  He  had  lands 
in  at  least  eight  other  shires — Leicester,  Cambridge,  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Essex  and  Middlesex. 
His  favourite  place  of  residence  seems  to  have  been  in  North- 
amptonshire— at  the  mansion  of  Jerdelay  (or  Yardley)  with 
its  park,  or  at  the  castle  of  Fotheriugay,  where,  by  a  strange 
turn  of  fortune,  his  descendant,  Queen  Mary,  four  centuries 
later,  was  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block.*  From  a  letter  of 
King  John  in  the  year  1215,  ordering  him  to  have  the  third 
penny  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  it  has  even  been  inferred 
that  he  enjoyed  that  earldom  as  well.  The  English  records 
contain  a  multitude  of  entries  shewing  him  engaged  in  those 
litigations — now  with  neighbouring  proprietors  concerning 
boundaries  and  again  with  rehgious  houses  about  advowsons — 
which  in  that  age,  as  in  subsequent  and  more  civilised  times, 
were  among  the  incidents  in  a  great  landowner's  life.  They 
also  reveal  to  us  his  borrowing  from  the  Jews,  who  in  Angevin 
England  had  developed  a  huge  system  of  money  lending, 
necessitated  mainly  by  the  demand  for  capital  for  the  erection 
of  castles  and  monasteries,  and  the  substitution  of  wood  for 
stone  in  architecture.  To  the  famous  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  the 
wealthy  Jew  who  boasted  that  he  had  built  the  shrine  of  St. 
Alban,  David  owed  £300,  a  sum  which  is  equivalent  to  at 


*  Bain's  Calendar,  I.,  pp.  31-93  passim,  furnishes  the  materials  for  our 
knowledge  of  David's  life  on  his  English  estates. 
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least  £7000  in  money  of  to-day.  In  accordance  with  the 
curious  system  of  Angevin  finance,  the  debts  due  to  Aaron 
were  seized  by  the  Exchequer  at  the  Jew's  death  in  1187,  so 
that  Earl  David  became  the  debtor  of  the  Crown.  Again  and 
again  this  sum  of  £300  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  still  un- 
paid :  in  fact  it  never  was  paid,  for  at  last  in  1212  the  debt 
was  forgiven.  Another  Jewish  debt,  secured  on  the  dower 
house  of  his  countess,  was  settled  in  the  same  comfortable 
manner  by  a  royal  letter  in  1199,  and  in  1202  King  John 
ordered  his  ministers  to  '  give  our  dear  Earl  David  all  his 
charters  and  cyrographs  of  the  debts  of  the  Jews,  whoever 
may  have  them,  because  we  have  acquitted  him  of  them  up  to 
Christmas.'  *  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  borrowing  must  have 
gone  on,  since  it  appears  that  in  1238,  a  score  of  years  after 
his  death,  the  memory  of  Earl  David  was  still  burdened  with 
£28  of  Jews'  debts.  We  may  imagine,  if  we  like,  that  these 
transactions  were  due  to  an  enthusiasm  for  '  improvements '  in 
the  County  of  Huntingdon  and  religious  foundations  in  Scot- 
land ;  yet  it  is  rather  amusing,  though  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  ways  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  find  the  crusading  hero  of 
romance,  and  pious  prince  of  sober  history,  thus  making  him- 
self art  and  part  in  the  mortal  sin  of  usury,  and  giving  '  shetars' 
to  an  'Ebrew  Jew.' 

During  the  closing  years  of  Henry  II.  we  get  several 
glimpses  t  of  the  new  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  England.  At 
Christmas  in  1184,  for  example,  he  was  at  Windsor;  next 
year  he  and  King  William  were  invited  to  attend  the  council 
at  Clerkenwell  called  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  menacing  assaults  of  Saladin,  and  in  1186  he  was 
present  at  Woodstock,  at  the  marriage  of  his  brother  with 
Ermengarde  de  Beaumont.  More  important  historically  as  il- 
lustrating the  relations  of  the  two  countries  is  the  subordinate 
part  played  by  him  and  William  in  an  EngHsh  campaign 
against  the  turbulent  Roland  of  Galloway,  whose  future  obe- 
dience they  were  made  to  guarantee.     At  the  coronation  of 

•  Rot.  Lit.  Pat.,  I.,  22.,  b.,  quoted  in  Jacob's  Jews  in  Angevin  England, 
p.  205. 
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Richard  I.  David  shines  as  a  gorgeous  figure,  walking  in  the 
procession  abreast  of  John,  the  King's  brother,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  with  a  golden  sword  from  the  royal  treasury  in 
his  hand.  A  few  months  after  this  pageant  came  the  formal 
renunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  by  which  the  Earldom 
of  Huntingdon  was  confirmed  to  the  Scottish  royal  family  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  it  had  been  held  by  Malcolm 
IV. 

The  third  Crusade  was  now  in  preparation,  and  before  the 
end  of  1189  Richard  had  crossed  to  the  Continent,  there  to 
muster  the  expedition  for  the  Holy  Land.  According  to 
Boece's  version  of  the  Crusading  myth  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  host.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  its  earlier  form  that  legend  represented  David  as  fight- 
ing against  the  infidel  in  1165,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  Boece's  eye 
for  the  picturesque  that  in  his  book  the  story  is  boldly  trans- 
ferred to  the  far  more  brilliant  scene  where  the  Scottish  earl 
could  play  his  part  against  Saladin,  alongside  of  Richard 
Cour-de-Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  under  the  gaze  of  the  as- 
sembled chivalry  of  Christendom.  According  to  the  narrative 
in  Book  XIII.  of  the  Chronicle,  David,  with  five  hundred  sol- 
diers, sailed  in  the  armament  of  Richard  from  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles. It  was  he  who  captured  the  city  of  Acre,  and,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  Boece  has 
been  careful  to  make  the  traitor  who  opened  the  gates  to  him 
a  Scotsman  too.  To  this  the  translator  Bellenden  adds  another 
patriotic  touch  by  telling  us  that  King  Richard,  on  the  mor- 
row, saw  '  the  Scottis  staudart  on  the  wallis,' — a  spectacle 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  have  been  witnessed  with 
perfect  equanimity  by  the  monarch  who  pulled  down  the 
Duke  of  Austria's  flag.  So  much  for  the  Iliad  of  the  Crusade, 
but  in  its  Odyssey  the  fabulist  has  been,  if  possible,  yet  more 
liberal  of  his  invention.  On  the  return  home,  David's  ship 
was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  him- 
self was  seized  by  the  Saracens,  and  borne  to  Alexandria  as  a 
captive.  Liberated  after  a  long  time  by  some  Venetian  mer- 
chants, he  was  carried  by  them  to  Constantinople  and  Venice, 
where  at  last  some  Englishmen  recognised  him,  and  gave  him 
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the  means  of  returning  home.  His  adventures,  however,  were 
not  yet  ended,  for  after  he  had  purchased  a  ship  at  Sluj's,  and 
set  sail  for  Scotland,  a  terrific  storm  drove  him  north  towards 
Norway  and  Shetland.  Only  by  promising  to  build  a  church 
to  the  Virgin  was  he  saved  from  drowning,  and  when  at 
length  his  storm-tossed  vessel  came  safe  to  shore  in  the  Firth 
of  Tay,  his  vow  was  paid  by  the  foundation  of  the  parish 
church  of  Dundee  and  the  Abbey  of  Lindores. 

Such  is  the  detailed  story  which,  as  it  is  found  in  no  other 
author,  one  is  tempted  to  attribute  to  the  unscrupulous  in- 
genuity and  misdirected  patriotism  of  Boece.  In  his  pious 
task  of  magnifying  the  ancient  glories  of  Scotland  the  chronicler 
was,  of  course,  bound  to  assume  that  in  the  great  chivalric  and 
Christian  epic  of  the  Crusades  she  took  a  part  not  unworthy 
of  the  land  which  had  had  Fergus  and  Galdus  for  monarchs, 
and  had  kept  the  Catholic  faith  '  evir  sicker,  but  ony  roust  of 
heresy,'  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Severus  and  Pope 
Victor  I.  As  Scotland,  however,  seems  to  have  actuall}^  had 
little  or  no  share  in  the  Crusades  before  1200,  Boece  was  natu- 
rally thrown  back  on  his  imagination,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  making  '  Alane  Stewart,'  the  grandson  of  Fleauce, 
enter  Jerusalem  along  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  Earl 
David  of  Huntingdon  take  the  town  of  Acre  under  the  general- 
ship of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  he  used  his  resources  not 
amiss.  For  the  story  of  David's  Odyssean  adventures  there 
were  hints  enough  in  the  authentic  history  of  the  Crusades — 
in  the  Egyptian  captivity  of  St.  Louis,  for  example,  and  the 
romantic  wanderings  and  Austrian  imprisonment  of  Richard 
himself  It  is  probable  also  that  something  was  borrowed 
from  the  curious  French  romance  entitled  Le  Livre  des  Trois 
Fils  de  Rois.  This  book,  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  certain 
Charles  Aubert,  whose  Histoire  d'  Olivier  de  Castile  was  printed 
in  1482,  was  very  popular  iu  the  time  of  Boece,  no  less  than 
eight  editions  of  it  having  been  issued  during  the  sixteenth 
century  from  the  presses  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  John  Major* 
tells  us  that  a  similar    romance — no    doubt   a  translation — 

*  Book  v.,  ch.  5. 
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existed  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  and  that  the  Prince  David 
of  Scotland,  who  was  one  of  its  three  heroes,  was  identified 
with  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  The  Scottish  version 
is  no  longer  extant,  but  an  examination  of  the  French  original 
confirms  Lord  Hailes's  dictum  that  the  book  is  altogether  fabu- 
lous. The  David  who  figures  in  it,  along  with  the  heii'S  to  the 
thrones  of  France  and  England,  is  the  eldest  of  the  Scottish 
king's  three  sons.  Made  leader  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  three  nations  to  help  the  King  of  Sicily  against  the  Infidel, 
he  is  shipwrecked,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who, 
on  account  of  his  bravery,  exempt  him  from  the  general 
slaughter  of  their  prisoners.  In  his  captivity  he  takes  the 
name  of  Athis — the  English  prince,  also  a  prisoner,  assuming 
the  alias  of  Hector — and  after  his  liberation  he  returns  in  safety 
to  Scotland,  to  be  welcomed  by  his  aged  father,  and  in  course 
of  time  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  The  foremost  part 
assigned  to  Scotland  in  this  romance  would  almost  make  one 
suspect  the  hand  of  some  Frenchified  Scottish  exile  in  its  com- 
position ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  no  dry 
historical  light  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter.  To 
have  done  with  this  crusading  story,  it  need  only  be  added 
that  the  utter  lack  of  all  contemporary  mention  ot  David  as  a 
crusader,  and  the  dates  of  one  or  two  well  authenticated 
events  in  his  life,  are  practically  equivalent  to  its  disproof.  The 
presence  in  Richard's  army  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as  the 
brother  of  the  Scottish  king  would  certainly  not  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  who  give  most  ample 
lists  of  the  crusading  nobles,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  David's 
name  to  be  found.  What  we  do  learn  from  contemporary 
historians,  however,  is  that  while  Richard  sailed  from  Marseilles 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1190,  David,  on  the  26th  of  that  mouth, 
was  married  to  Matilda,  the  daughter  o^  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  that  he  was  in  England  besieging  the  castle  of  Notting- 
ham when  the  king  returned  in  1194*  This  latter  fact  suffi- 
ciently   disposes    of  the    story    of  his   long   wanderings  and 


*  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  p.  99  ;  Gesta  Henrici,  II.,  146  ;  Boger  of  Bowden, 
111.,  7i,  237. 
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adventures,  while  the  former  shews  that  he  remained  in  England 
after  the  expedition  had  set  out. 

Connected  with  Boece's  legend  is  the  popular  story  of  the 
origin  of  Lindores  Abbey,  the  most  important  of  David's  gifts 
to  the  Church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  endowed  and  erected 
by  him  in  gratitude  for  his  safe  return.  As  might  be  expected, 
however,  the  foundation  charter*  is  altogether  silent  about  the 
crusades,  the  narrative  clause,  as  lawyers  term  it,  recounting 
only  the  founder's  pious  wish  to  benefit  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors, his  wife,  and  his  son.  This  charter  is  evidently  dated 
about  the  year  1202,  but  the  abbey  must  have  been  founded 
and  endowed  some  years  earlier,  siuce  the  bull  of  its  confirma- 
tion was  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1198.  t  Such  an  apparent  anomaly  is,  of  course,  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  monastic  history  of  Scotland,  for,  to  give  only 
two  examples,  the  extant  charters  of  Holyrood  and  Melrose 
were  clearly  given  some  years  later  than  the  actual  founda- 
tions to  which  they  refer.  The  Abbey  of  Lindores,  which 
belonged  to  the  Tironensian  variety  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
represented  in  Scotland  mainly  by  the  monks  of  Kelso,  was 
endowed  by  its  founder  with  right  princely  munificence.  The 
church  of  Dundee,  and  eight  or  nine  churches  and  chapels  in 
the  Garioch,  are  conveyed  by  the  foundation  charter,  in 
addition  to  the  pai'ish  church  of  Lindores,  whose  ruins,  now 
known  as  the  old  kirk  of  Abdie,  still  stand  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lindores  loch,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  abbey 
walls.  Another  grant  endowed  the  monastery  with  the  island 
of  Redinche  or  Mugdrum,  and  the  rich  fishings  in  the  Tay, 
while  from  the  papal  bull  we  learn  that  two  churches  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln — also,  doubtless,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon — had  become  the  property  of  the  monks.  By  this 
magnificent  foundation  David  amply  proved  himself  an  unde- 
generate  member  of  that  family  of  whom  the  cool  and  critical 
Major  wrote  that  there  was  'something  marvellous'  in  their 
eagerness  to  build  monasteries,  '  and  ever  with  the  result  of 
damage  to  the  royal  revenues.'     Lindores,  however,  was  only 

*  Liber  de  Lundors,  p.  37.  t  Ibid.,  p.  39, 
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the  most  splendid  of  his  pious  donations,  for  the  chartularies 
of  Kelso  and  Arbroath,  of  the  Bishopric  of  Glasgow  and  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  give  plenty  of  additional  evidence  that 
he  was  a  worthy  grandson  of  the  '  sair  sanct.'  The  monas- 
teries of  England  had  also,  of  course,  a  share  of  his  bounty,  the 
abbey  of  Sautre  receiving  a  bequest  of  eight  virgates  of  land 
by  his  will ;  and  we  find  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  London  requiting  the  gift  of  an  annual  rent-charge 
by  admitting  the  Earl,  along  with  his  wife  and  sou  and 
daughter,  into  their  fraternity,  with  participation  in  all  benefits 
in  their  church  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  his  name  as  a  witness  to  docu- 
ments preserved  in  our  monastic  chartularies,  shews  that  David 
must  have  been  several  times  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of 
Richard  I.  and  John.  From  the  English  chronicles  and  State 
papers  we  learn  that  in  1200  he  went  thither  as  one  of  a 
deputation  bearing  an  invitation  and  safe  conduct  for  King 
William  to  come  to  York  and  there  do  homage  to  John,  while 
again,  in  1205,  he  was  sent  northward  as  a  hostage  on  a  some- 
what similar  errand.*  It  was  doubtless  on  the  latter  occasion 
that  he  swore  allegiance  to  his  young  nephew,  who  was  after- 
wards to  succeed  to  the  Scottish  crown  as  Alexander  II.  f 
Some  ten  years  earlier  there  had  been  a  transaction  at  Clack- 
mannan which,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  frustrate  it,  would 
doubtless  have  resulted  in  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  appearing 
as  a  claimant  of  the  Scottish  throne.  William,  while  sick,  as 
he  thought,  unto  death,  had  named  as  his  heir  and  successor 
in  the  kingdom — on  condition  of  a  marriage  with  his  eldest 
daughter — that  Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Bavaria,  who 
afterwards  was  emperor  for  a  few  years  under  the  title  of  Otho 
IV.  The  nomination,  however,  had  been  met  with  a  protest 
by  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  others  of  the  nobles,  who 
declared  that  so  long  as  there  was  a  nephew  or  brother,  such 
a  bequest  was  against  the  custom  of  the  realm.  J  Obviously 
this  protest  was  made  in  the  interest  of  Earl  David,  who,  we 

*  Roger  of  Howden,  IV.,  140-2  ;  Bain's  Calendar,  I.,  62. 
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may  be  sure,  would  have  forcibly  asserted  his  claim  had  the 
need  arisen.  The  recovery  of  William,  however,  and  the  birth 
of  the  young  Alexander  in  1198,  destroyed  all  chance  of  such 
a  rupture,  for  Earl  David,  as  far  as  can  be  known,  acknow- 
ledged loyally  his  nephew's  right.  On  the  death  of  King 
William  in  1214,  he  was  present,  if  we  may  believe  Fordun 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  281),  at  Alexander's  coronation  at  Scone,  and  after- 
wards followed  the  bier  of  his  brother,  in  the  long  funeral 
pomp,  from  Stirling  to  Arbroath.  He  is  described  on  that 
occasion  as  already  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  fittingly 
enough  it  is  at  the  obsequies  of  William  that  we  have  the  last 
gHmpse  of  him  on  Scottish  soil. 

Of  David's  doings  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.  we  hear  little,  but  from  a  passage  in  Roger  of  Howden  it 
appears  that  he  remained  faithful  to  that  monarch  during  his 
absence,  or  at  least  that  on  his  return  he  rallied  to  his  side 
against  the  revolted  John.  In  February  1194  he  is  found, 
along  with  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Ferrers,  laying  siege  on 
the  king's  behalf  to  the  rebels'  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  in 
the  end  of  March  he  attended  the  great  council  convened  at 
that  place  for  the  settlement  of  the  realm.*  Self-interest  and 
gratitude  would  naturally  make  him  loyal  to  the  king  who 
had  revoked  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  and,  besides,  he  may  well 
have  thought  that  he  had  had  enough  of  rebellions  against  an 
English  sovereign.  At  the  same  time  his  attachment  to 
Richard  was  certain  to  bring  him  in  disfavour  with  John,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  David 
was  one  of  the  barons  who  were  viewed  with  most  suspicion. 
John,  however,  made  it  his  business  to  win  over  the  malcon- 
tents with  fair  promises,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1199  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  along  with  many  other  nobles,  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him  at  Northampton,  f  From  the  exemption 
granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Dundee  in  the  first  year  of  John's 
reign  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  forgiveness  of  the  Jews' 
debts,  David  seems  really  to  have  gained  the  favour  of  the 
new  king,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  there  is  no  evidence  to 

*  Eoger  of  Howden,  111.,  237,  241.  t  Roger  of  Howden,  IV.,  88. 
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show  that  he  lost  it.     His  position,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  without  its  difficulties,  seeing  that  more  than  once  during 
these  years  there  was  menace  of  hostilities  between  his  brother 
and   the    English   monarch.     In    1209   the   two   kings   were 
actually  facing  each  other  in  warlike  array  on  the  Border,  but 
neither  in  the   account  of  their  meeting,  nor  in  the  record  of 
the  treaty  by  which  their  differences  were  composed,  is  there 
any  mention  of  Earl   David.     Next  year,  however,  the  earl 
along  with  his  natural  son  Henry  and  a  contingent  of  vassal 
knights  followed  the  banner  of  the  excommunicated  John  to 
Ireland    in    his   campaign    against   the    rebellion    headed    by 
William  de  Braose.*     England  at  that  time  was  lying  under 
the  interdict  pronounced  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  realm  and  its  unworthy  monarch,  in  which  Earl  David  was 
soon   to   be  involved,   were  increasing  and  multiplying  fast. 
The  Papal  threat  of  deposition  roused  the  fears  of  the  king 
and  the  disloyalty  of  the  nobles,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
as  part  of  his  panic   policy  of  precaution   that   John  in  the 
August  of  1212  required  the  delivery  of  David's  sou  and  heir 
as  a  hostage,  and  also  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Fotherin- 
gay,    enforcing    the    latter    demand    with   an    order   for   the 
mustering  of  the  j)osse  comitatus  to  reduce  the  fortress  if  resist- 
ance were  made,  f     What  answer  was  given  to  these  demands 
we  know  not,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  Earl  David  for  the 
next  two  years  and  a  half,  but  since,  in   1215,  the  earl's  son 
and  his  castle  were  restored  to  him,  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  been  yielded  up.|     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  order  for 
their  restoration  is  dated  just  six  days  after   the  granting  of 
the  Great  Charter,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  scrap  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Scottish  kings  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  liberties  of 
England.     The  king's  efforts  to  break   the  Charter   brought 
about  an  almost  immediate  renewal  of  the  baronial  war,  and 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents  was  espoused  by  the  young  Scot- 
tish King  Alexander  II.,  whose  chief  motive,  like  that  of  his 
father  forty  years  before,  seems  to  have  been  the   desire  to 

*  Bain's  Calendar,  I.,  p.  81.  t  Ibid.,  T.,  93.  Xlbid.,  I.,  110. 
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possess  himself  of  the  long  coveted  county  of  Northumberland. 
This  interference  naturally  brought  David  into  trouble,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  closing  days  of  the  aged  earl 
(who  cannot  now  have  been  much  less  than  seventy  years  of 
age),  were  vexed  by  the  same  ambitious  projects  which  had 
provided  the  most  stormy  adventures  and  exploits  of  his 
youth.  He  could  now,  however,  be  only  a  passive  sufferer, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  a  foremost  actor  in  the  drama  of  royal 
and  baronial  strife.  In  the  beginning  of  1216  some  of  his 
possessions  were  given  to  Gerard  de  Sotingeham,  and  on  the 
14th  of  March  in  the  following  year,  as  Alexander  still  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Louis  of  France  and  the  barons  against 
the  new  King  Henry  III.,  all  his  lands  were  granted  to  William 
Mai'shal,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.*  The  confiscation, 
however,  lasted  only  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  for  after 
Alexander  had  disbanded  his  forces  and  done  homage  at 
Northampton  for  the  Scottish  possessions  in  England,  Earl 
David,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1218,  got  back  the  lands  and 
chattels  of  which  he  had  been  'disseised  ou  account  of  the 
war.'  t  He  was  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  last  year  of  his  life 
in  his  English  home,  and  there,  in  the  mansion  house  of 
Yardley  (for  in  this  particular  we  may  accept  some  of  the  de- 
tails given  by  Fordun),  he  died,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1219.  %  Fordun,  however,  is  in  error  in  saying  that 
he  desired  to  have  his  grave  at  Lindores,  for  by  his  will  his 
body  was  bequeathed  to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Sautre, 
where  accordingly  it  was  buried.  §  It  was  a  stormy  England 
that  he  left  behind  him — almost  as  lawless  as  his  own  turbulent 
fatherland  at  its  worst — for  within  ten  days  after  his  death  his 
cattle  and  his  house  of  Yardley  had  been  seized  by  the  ser- 
vants of  William  Marshal,  who  also  ejected  the  widowed  coun- 
tess from  the  manors  of  Baddon  and  Tottenham,  which  were 
her  dower.  The  intruders,  however,  were  disowned  by  their 
master,  and  in  the  month  of  October  the  honour  of  Hunting- 
don was  duly  granted  to  Alexander  II.,  to  be  held  in  capite, 
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saving  the  right  of  David's  son  and  heir  John.*  Inheriting 
also  the  honoms  of  his  mother's  house,  this  John  is  best  known 
in  history  as  Earl  of  Chester  :  he  took  the  cross  in  1236,  and 
died  in  the  following  year  childless,  poisoned,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  by  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Llewellyn  of 
Wales.  At  his  death  the  title  of  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  allowed 
to  become  extinct.  Alexander  III.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure its  restoration,  and  although  it  was  revived  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  its  subsequent  history  has  no  connection 
with  Scotland.  The  lands,  however,  or  part  of  them,  remained 
with  Earl  David's  descendants  in  the  female  line  until  the  war 
of  independence,  being  held  directly  of  the  Scottish  kings  and 
mediately  of  the  crown  of  England,  for  his  granddaughter 
Devorguilla,  the  mother  of  John  Baliol,  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  manor  of  Fotheringay  at  her  death  in  1290.  From 
the  foundation  charter  of  Lindores  it  appears  that  Earl  John 
of  Chester  was  not  the  only,  or  even  perhaps  the  eldest,  son  of 
his  father,  since  the  Abbey  is  declared  to  be  founded,  among 
other  reasons,  jjro  salute  animce  David  filii  met.  This  David, 
of  whom  no  more  is  known,  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  child  Robert,  mentioned  by  Forduu,  as  cut  off  imniatura 
morte  and  buried  at  Lindores.  Earl  David  had  also  two  sons, 
evidently  illegitimate,  named  Henry  of  Stirling  and  Henry  of 
Brechin,  the  latter  of  whom  was  father  of  a  certain  William  of 
Brechin,  who  is  found  endowing  the  Maison  Dieu  of  that  town 
in  1267.  David  de  Brechin,  who  perished  in  1320  for  his  share 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Robert  L,  is  said  to  have  been  a  des- 
cendant. One  of  these  Henrys  (it  is  uncertain  which)  was 
clearly  older  than  Earl  John  of  Chester,  since  he  was  married 
to  an  English  heiress  in  1205,  and  either  he  or  his  natural 
brother  appears  as  a  witness  to  their  father's  will.f  The  three 
lawful  daughters  of  David  are  of  course  well  enough  known 
as  the  ancestresses  of  Balliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  the  com- 
petitors for  the  Scottish  crown.  The  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  the  eldest,  with  Alan  of  Galloway  is  fixed  by  the 
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Melrose  chronicler  in  1209,  and  it  was  doubtless  soon  after- 
wards that  the  two  younger  sisters,  Isabella  and  Ada,  were 
wedded  to  Robert  Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  Henry  of 
Hastings,  progenitor  of  the  earlier  Lords  of  Abergavenny  aud 
Earls  of  Pembroke.  Mere  names  they  all  are — simple  links 
in  the  chain  of  genealogy — and  even  Earl  David  himself, 
when  all  that  is  possible  has  been  said  of  him,  remains  on  the 
whole  a  vague  and  shadowy  form.  Yet  some  definite  traits 
we  can  distinguish,  from  which  a  rough  general  impression 
may  be  obtained.  No  errant  crusader  of  the  type  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  but  a  rich  and  home-keeping  seigneur — tarn  in 
Anglia  qnam  in  Scotia  divitiis  praepotens,  says  the  chronicler  of 
Lanercost — a  valiant  and  active  knight  in  his  youth  and  ever 
a  devout  son  of  Holy  Church,  inheriting  the  pious  liberality, 
and  also,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  something  of  the  wisdom 
and  gentleness  of  his  royal  grandsire — such  is  the  figure  that 
half  disengages  itself  from  the  mists  of  that  obscure  and  dis- 
tant time. 

Robert  Aitken. 


Art.  VIL— HANOVERIAN  LETTERS  OF  1746— 
BEFORE  CULLODEN. 

WHILE  the  published  Jacobite  correspondence  of  1745-46 
is  voluminous,  it  is  remarkable  that  comparatively  few 
letters  from  the  other  political  side  have  been  brought  to  light. 
It  is  true  that  the  principal  historians  of  that  period  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party,  and  possibly  the  necessity  for  destroying  com- 
promising correspondence  has  made  the  number  of  publishable 
letters  scarce,  thus  leading  to  the  issue  of  many  fragments  of 
correspondence  which  aie  of  limited  intrinsic  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Whig  letters  have  been  so  largely  anticipated  by 
official  histories  that  it  has  been  often  deemed  unnecessary  to 
publish  them.  But  it  is  always  important  to  have  documentary 
confirmation   of  statements   made   by   partizan  historians ;    and 
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news-letters  of  a  familiar  character  give  more  vivid  pictures  of 
the  time  than  could  be  drawn  by  the  most  imaginative  historian. 
The  letters  published  here  for  the  first  time  are  of  even  more 
importance  than  general  correspondence.  As  they  were  addressed 
to  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Crown  lawyers  they  have  a  semi- 
official tone,  even  while  they  preserve  the  familiarity  of  close  re- 
lationship. The  source  from  which  they  were  obtained  makes 
their  authenticity  unimpugiiable.  The  letters  were  addressed  to 
William  Grant  of  Prestongrange — afterwards  Lord  Preston- 
grange  of  the  Court  of  Session — who  was  Lord- Advocate  from 
1746  till  1754,  and  the  principal  correspondent  was  George 
Buchan  of  Kelloe,  who  was  married  to  Christian  Grant,  sister  of 
the  Lord-Advocate.  Janet  Grant,  the  eldest  of  the  Lord- 
Advocate's  three  daughters,  and  the  last  survivor  of  them,  was 
married  in  1 749  to  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Hyndford.  She  died 
in  extreme  old  age  in  1818.  Her  father's  letters  had  come  into 
her  possession  as  heiress  of  Prestongrange,  and  after  her  death 
they  lay  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  her  Edinburgh  legal 
adviser.  In  1832  the  late  James  Thomson,  author  of  a  History 
of  Dundee  and  other  antiquarian  books,  was  permitted  to  make 
transcripts  of  these  letters  for  his  own  use.  When  Mr.  Thom- 
son died  in  1864,  his  papers  were  dispersed,  and  ultimately  the 
transcripts  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  are  either  of  historical  importance,  or  useful  as 
showing  the  social  condition  of  Scotland  immediately  before  and 
after  CuUoden. 

William  Grant  of  Prestono;ranij;e,  to  whom  these  letters  were 
addressed,  was  the  second  son  of  Francis  Grant,  Lord  Cullen  of 
Session.  He  passed  as  Advocate  in  1722,  and  was  appointed 
Procurator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  principal  Clerk  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1731.  In  1737  he  was  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  and  on  26th  February,  1746,  he  succeeded 
Robert  Craigie  as  Lord-Advocate.  The  first  of  the  letters 
quoted  below  was  written  immediately  after  Grant  had  received 
this  appointment.  Grant  sat  as  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs 
from  1747  till  1754,  resigning  his  seat  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  Bench,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Prestongrange,  on  14th 
November,  1754,  on  the  death  of  Patrick  Grant,  Lord  Elchies. 
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In  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  on  Forfeited 
Estates.  He  died  at  Bath  on  23rd  May,  1764,  and  was  buried 
at  Prestonpans.  By  his  marriage  with  Grizel,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Millar,  he  had  three  daughters.  Janet,  the  eldest, 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Hyndford  as  stated,  and  survived  till 
1818.  Agnes,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir  George  Suttie, 
Bart.,  and  her  great-grandson  is  the  present  Sir  George  Grant 
Suttie,  Bart.,  of  Balgone  and  Prestongrange.  Jane,  the  youngest 
daughter — referred  to  in  the  first  letter  as  '  Jansie ' — became 
the  second  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  was  great-grandmother 
of  the  present  Robert  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Arniston.  George 
Buchan  of  Kelloe,  the  correspondent  of  William  Grant  of  Pres- 
tongrange, was  married  to  Christian  Grant,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Cullen,  and  sister  of  William  Grant.  He  was  a  prominent 
Whig  politician  in  Edinburgh.  His  son,  George  Buchan,  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  President  Dundas  by  his 
first  marriage.  These  notes  are  sufficient  to  make  intelligible 
the  relationship  of  the  personages  named  in  the  letters.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  his  first  letter  Mr.  Buchan  refers  to  a 
son  of  William  Grant,  '  Billie,'  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  published  genealogies  of  the  family.  He  probably  died  in 
childhood.  The  letters  show  how  completely  the  system  of 
espionage  prevailed,  and  how  money  for  secret  service  was 
obtained. 

From  Mr.  Buchan  of  Kelloe  to  the  Right   Hon.   Wm.  Grant  of 
Prestongrange,  Esqr.,  Lord  Advocate. 

'  Edr.,  8  March,  1746. 

*  My  Lord — I  wrott  you  the  6th,  and  your  having  writt  No- 
body here  Last  post,  gains  credit  to  the  Article  of  the  Edr. 
Courant  yesterday,  saying  that  the  Ld.  Advocat  was  on  the 
Road.  However,  I  adventure  to  give  you  this  Lest  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  *  be  Misinformed.  Yesternight  your  Commission  was  got 
from  the  Seals,  and  when  delivered  in  Pat  Grant's  house  Mr. 

*  Alexander  Kincaid,  King's  Printer,  and  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Courant;  one  of  the  most  notable  publishers  of  the  time.  He  was  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  when  he  died  in  1T77. 
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Arch.  Campbell  told  Me  he  was  under  his  Grace*  the  Keeper's 
Commands  not  to  take  his  fees,  and  it  was  his  own  Resolution 
to  take  no  fees  for  himself,  or  for  any  other  of  the  Office.  Its 
a  favor,  and  the  Manner  of  doing  it  Raises  the  Value,  qch  I 
must  leave  to  Your  own  Acknowlegment.  Mrs.  Grant,  her 
Aunt,  and  Miss  Jansie,  came  here,  and  Left  Your  Other  familie 
weel.  Billie  had  Last  night  a  Brash  of  pain,  qch  they  Suspected 
to  be  a  Chough  and  sent  for  Mr.  Hepburn.  He  got  Rest,  and 
this  Morning  was  Very  weel,  and  his  fourth  tooth  appearing. 

'  The  Justice  Clerk  f  Spoke  to  Me  of  Lists  qch  he  has  much 
fuller  than  those  Sent  Me  (of  qch  I  took  not  any  Nottice  of 
him),  and  gave  Me  a  note  of  some  Inquiries  he  wanted  Me  to 
make  as  to  Descriptions,  &c.  I  will  give  any  Assistance  in  my 
Power.  How  soon  the  Communication  opened  wt  Aberdeen,  I 
fixed  a  Correspondente  for  that  purpose,  whose  first  Letter  I 
sent  You  Last  post.  I  doubt  not  the  Justice  Clerk  may  have 
Likewavs  given  Orders  there  also,  Seeing  he  has  Messrs.  Halden, 
Home,  Armor,  &c.,  att  Perth,  and  may  be,  to  move  forward  on 
[the]  same  Errand.  I  go  on  to  hint  [to]  You  what  Occurs  to 
Me  Very  freely.  Your  office  will  now  have  more  adoe  than  any 
of  Your  predecessors,  and  ane  Expensive  Intelligence  beside  ; 
Various  Incidents  will  be  Necessar,  in  qch  the  Justice  Clerk  has 
been  Vigilant  and  Generous,  wtout  both  qch  there  can  be  Little 
Success,  and  we  have  of  late  seen  Fatall  Consequences  of  failure 
in  Another.  No  doubt  youle  Setle  your  fimd — I  know  not  if  it 
will  be  proper  to  be  done  from  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Agent,  Or  if  youle  have  it  on  the  Military  Chest,  as  it  has  Con- 
nection with  the  warr.  I  mentioned  the  Agent  in  a  former 
Letter,  and  am  Confirmed  in  Opinion  that  its  Necessar  he  be 
one  of  whose  principles  You  are  sure.  Trust,  in  perilous  times, 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  Compliment. 

'  As  youle  have  Multitudes  of  Letters  to  Receive  and  write, 
may  not  ane  Order  be  from  the  postmaster  Generall  to  allow 
vou  to  frank  %  The  Justice  Clerk  was  att  Last  forced  to  Seek 
that  for  himself  from  Sir  Everard. 

'  I  Refer  You  to  what  I  have  writt  prompt,  as  to  Sir  Arch. 
The  Last  acc[oun]ts  I  have  heard  are  that  the  D[uke  of  Cumber- 

*  Archibald,  third  Duke  of  Argyll,  better  known  by  his  title  of  Earl  of 
Islay.  He  was  born  in  1682  ;  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  1705  ; 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Union  ;  an  Extraordinary  Lord  of 
Session  1708  ;  and  Lord  Justice  General  1710.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
the  great  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1743,  and  died  in  1761. 

t  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Milton,  born  1692  ;  Advocate  1717  ;  Lord  of 
Session  (Lord  Milton)  1724  ;  Lord  Justice  Clerk  1735-48  ;  died  1766. 
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land]  was  to  Move  from  Ab[er]d[ee]n  as  Yesterday.  Nowe  we 
have  a  Storme  these  Two  days  wt  a  N.E.  wind.  Last  Munday 
Bligh's  Kegt.  of  foot  were  Shipt  at  Leith,  wt  a  great  many  Re- 
covered Men  of  Other  Regiments.  They  Saild  on  Tuesday  for 
Aberdeen,  but  were  put  back  here  Yesterday,  and  are  now  wind 
bound.  Its  the  greater  pity  as  its  feard  the  Numbers  of  theEnemie 
are  Increased  to  double  what  they  were  in  Falkirk.  Lovat  has 
been  and  is  most  pernicious;  and  they  say  Some  of  the  McKenzies 
has  gone  from  Loudoun.  The  President  is  at  Sutherland's  house. 
The  Hazard  Sloop,  and  other  three  Ships  from  Dunkirk,  were 
seen  off  Montrose.  I  wish  our  fleet  may  see  them.  Its  possible 
before  this  Reaches  You  there  may  be  ane  Action — pray  God 
preserve  the  Duke  and  grant  him  Success.  I  hope  more  troops  are 
moving  doun.  The  Hessians  go  Slowly  to  Perth.  The  Rebels' 
Friends  are  Very  Elevated,  Seem  not  to  doubt  Victory,  and  say 
they  are  not  to  Defend  the  Banks  of  Spey,  and  will  meet  our 
Army  Nearer.  Some  of  them  say  that  theyle  wheel  about  South- 
ward, Leaving  the  Coast  to  the  Duke.  This  is  not  credited,  wee 
have  Experience  of  their  Expedition,  and  have  Reason  to  fear 
there  is  Generalship  among  them. 

'  You  have  access  to,  and  dayly  See  the  Ministrie,  where 
things  can  be  said  Easier  than  afterwards  written,  please  Sie 
what  I  write  frankt  about  the  Annuitants. 

'  I  Remain,  My  Lord,  Yours.' 

The  second  letter  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  proposal  for  a 
new  sett  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  only  of  local  interest. 
The  passage  relating  to  the  equipage  of  the  Lord  Advocate  is 
worth  quoting. 

From  Mr.  Buchan  of  Kelloe  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

'  Edinb.  15  March,  1746. 
*  My  Lokd — I  wrott  you  the  13th.  Since  qch  wee  have  no 
post  from  the  South.  ...  I  now  take  the  Liberty  to  Men- 
tion Your  own  Concerns.  Your  friend  Elchies,*  some  weeks 
agoe,  told  Me  he  hoped  you  would  Remember  severall  things 
suitable  and  Necessary  for  your  present  station,  as  to  Outward 
Appearance  of  Equipage  and  Servts.  I  told  to  be  sure  you 
knew  the  World  and  what  was  fitt  for  you.  Last  Evening  he 
was  to  Visit  your  Sister,  and  began  the  Conversation  to  her, 
Notticed  the   handsome  Equipment   Your  predecessor   had  att 

*  Patrick  Grant  of  Elchies  ;  Advocate  1712  ;    Lord  of  Session  (Lord 
Elchies)  1732  ;  died  27th  July,  1754. 
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Dunbar,   and    his   Equipage   for   his   family.      I   notticed  that 
Horses  now  were  not  Easiely  got,  there  had  been  such  demand ; 
Commissaires  here   are  in  want  of  their  Store  Ships  from  Eng- 
land, and  are  taking  wheat  from  our  Bakers  att  high  prices. 
'  Your  friends  are  all  well,  and  I  am,  My  Lord,  Yours.' 

Mr.  Buchan  had  made  arrangements  without  delay  to  have 
direct  intelligence  from  the  North  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
army  under  Prince  Charles  Edward.  The  name  of  his  Aberdeen 
correspondent  is  not  signed  to  any  of  the  letters,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  The  contents  of  his  letters  are  of  value  as  showino;  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Aberdeen  at  the  time,  and  as  giving  particulars 
of  incidents  not  recorded  in  official  histories. 

From  Mr.  Buchan  s  Correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 

'Aberdeen,  17th  March,  1746. 

'  Sir — My  last  of  yesterday  was  with  ane  express  to  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  I  then  mentioned  a  review  of  three  Kegts  which 
was  given  out,  &  lines  cutt  in  our  links,  &  every  body  expected 
a  fine  appearance,  but  this  was  managed  by  his  Royal  Highness 
with  great  address.  At  8  at  Night  tliev  had  orders  to  March  at 
4  this  Morning.  Accordingly  the  N.B.  Fuzileers,  Battereau's, 
Pultney's,  &  late  Monroe's  with  the  half  of  the  Train,  Marched 
before  five  this  morning  ;  while  we  hear  those  three  Regts  who 
marched  last  week,  are  ordered  to  Strabogie  and  Turiff.  All 
are  ordered  to  be  at  ane  hour's  warning,  but  Its  Impossible  to 
penetrate  into  any  design  or  when  the  Duke  will  move  till  he's 
ready  to  mount.  I  hear  the  Duke  has  some  Nott'ce  of  the 
Rebells  having  attempted  a  Pass  maintained  by  Earl  Loudoun. 
This  Intelligence  comes  only  from  the  Rebells  themselves,  & 
they  accnolege  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  I  hear  Just  now  by 
a  freind  from  Coll.  Mordaunt  of  Kingston's  Horse,  who  is  here 
Seek,  that  a  party  of  that  Horse  had  on  Saturday-  afternoon  a 
Skirmish  with  a"^  party  of  the  Royal  Hussars  ;  one  acct  Says 
three  of  the  Horsemen  are  killed  and  sixteen  of  the  Rebells,  ane 
other  says  that  one  only  of  the  Hon  emen  is  killed,  and  six 
Hussars  ;  however,  all  agree  that  the  Hussars  fled  very  precipi- 
tatly.  I  also  hear  that  the  7  Regt  foot  marched  this  day,  & 
last  week  the  Campbells  and  the  Grants,  now  Said  to  be  Eight 
hundred,  (who  have  stollen  from  home  in  small  ])arty's,  and  are 
now  to  that  extent),  wt  Kingston's  horse,  and  3  Tro)p  Dragoons, 
wt  five  piece  Cannon,  have  orders  to  Scoure  the  Country  of  the 
Rebells  as  far  as  the  Spey.  Last  night  and  this  Morning  came 
in  here  three  Kinghorn  Boats  wt  Forage,  Two  Ships  wt  flower, 
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&c.  Ane  wt  bread,  &  ane  wt  Stores  for  the  Army.  There  is 
ane  other  come  in,  I  cannot  learn  how  load,  but  is  for  them  also. 
Charles  Coupland,  Dpty  Coll[ecto]r.  of  the  Land  Tax  for  this 
Town  and  County,  has  been  searched  for,  but  is  absconded. 
Genii  Bland  has  gone  to  day,  &  we  hear  Genii  Hawley  follows. 
I  am  Sir,  Your  most  Humble  Servant.' 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

'19th  Mai  ch,  1746. 

'  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  15th  before  me.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  any  numbers  of  the  Army  Seek,  I  am  a  good  deall 
surprised  to  learn  that  from  Edinr,  but  nothing  is  too  gross  for 
those  wiked  creatures  who  go  on  to  there  own  destruction.  I 
have  been  at  Some  pains  to  discover  where  the  Surgeon  Genii 
Quarters,  and  as  it  is  in  ane  intimate  freind's  house,  I  gott  acct 
of  the  returns  made  yesterday  of  all  the  Seek  in  both  Towns, 
which  do  not  amount  to  170  Men,  &  he  damns  that  nothing  but 
drinking  Spirits,  with  the  Cold,  they  have  hurt  the  [five  words 
erased].  Its  now  three  weeks  yesterday  since  the  Van  of  the 
Army  arrived  here,  and  I  understand  that  they  have  buiried  but 
8  or  9  Men,  which  is  really  surprising  among  so  many  of  the 
most  healthtuU  Men. 

'  On  Sunday  Night  the  Grants,  150,  Made  the  Advanced 
Guard  as  far  as  Clatt.  About  Midnight  Roy  Stuart  with  500 
Kebells  thought  to  Surprise  them  from  Strabogie,  The  Grants 
had  ane  outlook  and  retired  to  Castle  Forbes  in  order ;  they  fol- 
lowed them,  but  as  they  heard  the  Regulars  were  on  there 
March  from  Inverary,  they  retired  back  to  Strabogie  without 
firing  a  shott.  On  Monday  those  at  Inverey  &  Old  Meldrum 
with  Kingston's  horse.  Marched  to  Strabogie  ;  about  two  after- 
noon they  arrived  there.  The  Rebells  precipitatly  fled,  and  left 
the  King's  forces  a  eood  hott  dinner  of  Roast  and  Bovled.with 
a  Quantity  of  forrage  they  had  laid  in  there.  Some  Grenadiers 
and  Some  of  the  Light  Horse  pursued  as  farr  as  the  Bridge  on 
Deveron  at  Huntly,  immediatly  where  thay  fired,  and  its  Said 
John  Rov  Stuart,  who  was  in  the  Rear,  received  a  shott  in  the 
arm,  &  was  seen  to  be  held  on  his  Horse  by  a  Man  on  each  Syde 
when  they  went  off. 

'  His  R.  Highness  has  letters  of  the  15th  from  E.  Lowdoun, 
which  Say  that  E.  Sutherland  has  now  1100  Men  in  all  this 
Raising.  Sir  Alexr.  McDonald  is  with  him.  Lowdoun  has 
three  thousand  five  hundred  Men  all  resolved  to  stand  it,  waits 
his  R.  Highness  orders,  &  says  had  he  two  Regts.  Regulars, 
would  fight  the  whole  Rebell  Army.      A  Gentleman  here  went 
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to  Gamrie,  betwixt  Fraserburgh  and  Banff,  &  went  over  the 
Murray  firth  in  ane  open  Boat,  was  with  E.  Lowdoun  on  Satur- 
day last,  &  came  here  yesterday  evening.  It  was  Brio-. 
Mordaunt  who  went  with  the  last  Brigade  of  the  Army,  so  that 
he  and  Gen.  Bland  are  the  only  Officers  gone  from  this  Town. 
The  whole  army  have  orders  to  be  at  ane  hour's  nottice.  Kirk- 
hill  had  some  days  agoe  asked  of  our  Jaylor  the  warrant  of  his 
Committment,  he  called  on  Capt.  Grant  who  gave  the  order,  the 
Captn.  called  on  S.  Everard  Fawkener  who  had  ordered  the 
Captour ;  Sir  Everard  Signed  ane  Information  &  desired  the 
Captn.  to  make  out  a  Warrant  of  Committ.  for  Trasonable 
Practices. 

'None  here  have  been  taken  up  Since  my  last  but  ane  Irish- 
man, who  has  for  Some  time  taught  French  here,  named  Dannie. 
I  beg  you'll  make  my  Humble  Complements  to  your  Lady  & 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Shew  her  I  will  not  forget  the  Pork,  tho'  it  can- 
not be  had  till  the  Army  is  gone ;  even  all  the  Pork  cured  for 
London  &  other  Mercats  is  sold  out  to  them,  besides  what  comes 
daily  to  Mercat.     I  am.  Sir,  Your  most  Humble  Servt,' 

From  Mr.  Buchan  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

'  Edr.,  25  March,  1746. 

'  My  Lord, — I  wrott  You  Yesterday  to  have  gone  by  Ex- 
press, qch  has  not  hapned.  To  day  had  Yours  of  "the  20th.  . 
.  .  I  have  had  no  Letter  since  fryday  from  mv  Abdn  Corres- 
pondent. A  post  from  thence  is  Expected  this  night.  If  he 
comes  You  shall  hear  it.  Sr  Archd.  wrott  Me,  he  has  been 
severall  times  at  the  Duke's  Levie,  and  he  was  Ordered  again 
North,  but  Says  nothing  of  the  Manner  of  his  Reception,  or  on 
what  footing  his  Service  is.  Y»u  Nottice  what  My  Correspon- 
dent wrott  of  the  Clan,  Yet  I  See  nothing  said  of  them  in  our 
News  papers,  and  I  hear  there  are  Whispers  about  Town.  I'le 
write  You  how  soon  I  can  tell  You  of  them  wt  any  Credibility. 

'  Capt.  Forbes  of  Newe,  who  is  still  here,  was  to  tell  Me  that 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  on  his  Return  a  Younger 
Brother  prisoner  among  the  Rebels  in  Carlyle,  a  young  Lad  of 
17  years  age,  was  apprentice  to  a  printer  here  When  Ld.  Pits- 
ligoe*  came  to  the  Pretender  att  Edr.,  and  was  Inticed  by  my  Ld. 
to  go  in  his  Retinue  the  Ride  to  England.     How  soon  the  father 

*  Alexander  Forbes,  fourth  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  joined  the  Jacobite 
army  after  the  battle  of  Prestoupans.  He  was  attainted  in  1746.  After 
CuUoden  he  remained  in  hiding  near  his  own  estate  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1762,  aged  eighty-five. 
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heard  it,  and  that  he  was  Returned  to  the  West,  Sent  his  Com- 
mands to  him,  under  pain  of  his  Curse,  Immediately  to  Leave 
the  Rebels  and  follow  his  Imployment ;  on  qch  he  did  leave 
them,  and  got  a  horse  to  go  to  London,  and  taking  the  Western 
Road  by  Carlille,  was  there  Seizd,  and  lies  among  the  prisoners. 
The  Capt.  Says  though  he  and  his  other  Brother  are  so  highly 
offended  wt  his  follie  and  Crime,  that  he  vvill  not  Directly  Speak 
or  write  on  the  Subject.  He  had  desird  Sr  Gordon  to  write  You, 
as  also  addrest  Mrs.  Grant,  only  to  tell  you  the  facts.  Perhaps 
You  could  poynt  out  how  he  could  have  access  to  Mercey. 

'  Wee  have  reprinted  here  a  pamphlet,  The  Important  Ques- 
tion Discust  about  the  Continent  War,  qch  seems  by  the  Same 
hand  as  ane  published  Last  Year  on  that  Subject,  to  qch  I  had 
then  ane  answer,  Does  this  Late  performance  proseleyt  Many, 
Or  is  it  answered  ?  It  begins  wt  a  Supposition  of  the  Rebellion 
being  finished.  The  Author  and  his  Dependants  could  have 
finished  it  in  August,  1745 — I  pray  God  all  the  power  of  Brit- 
tain  may  do  it  before  August,  1746.  Here  its  feared  we'le  have 
no  Summer  Session,  Tho'  a  Quorum  of  Lords  may  find  safety. 
Its  hard  to  proceed  when  Large  part  of  the  Country  are 
Debard. 

'  We  have  different  accts  from  Blair,  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  Rebels  in  these  parts.  Its  hopd  Sr  And.  Agnew  may  keep 
out  Some  days.  The  Hessians  Movd  part  on  Sunday,  and 
Another  part  this  day  from  Perth  Northward.  The  Transports 
Saild  from  the  firth  on  Sunday  and  Yesterday  would  be  att 
Abdn.  Mrs.  Grant  proposes  next  Saturday  to  view  the  furni- 
ture, Garden,  and  Inclosures  of  Ancrum,  where  I'le  probablie 
attend  her.  It  will  be  End  of  next  week  befor  Wm.  Elliot 
Returns,  when  Mrs.  Grant  designs  he  should  gather  in  money 
to  make  You  another  Remittance. 

'  Ld.  Arniston  is  in  a  bad  state,  his  f reinds  are  afrayd  he  will 
not  attend  the  Summer  Session  If  wee  have  ane.  Ime  always, 
My  Lord,  Yours.' 

The  above  letter  distinctly  shows  that  there  was  more  pertur- 
bation in  Edinburgh,  and  more  dubiety  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  than  is  usually  represented  in  histories  of 
the  time.  The  following  letter,  written  the  day  after,  gives 
hitherto  unpublished  details  of  the  expedition  into  Sutherland, 
led  first  by  Lord  George  Murray,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke 
of  Perth.  These  particulars  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
episode,  had  it  been  properly  conducted,  might  have  turned  the 
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balance  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  retreat  northwards,  and 
make  his  final  stand  aiiainst  the  Duke  of  CLimberland  in  Suther- 
landshire.  The  dissensions  and  divided  counsals  amoncj  his 
leaders  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  project. 

From  Mr.  Buchans   Correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 

'  Aberdeen,  26th  March,  1746. 

'  SiE, — Since  my  last  of  24th  Curtt.  the  express  I  sent  Grant 
D-ott.  Mr.  Lanchlan  Grant  at  Strabo2;ie  left  the  letter  with  him, 
&  since,  I  understand.  Grant  &  your  other  freinds  who  had 
adventured  to  Castle  Grant,  are  safe  returned  to  the  Van  of  the 
Army  under  Gen.  Bland.  L.  Albermarle  is  gone  out,  &  the 
Regts.  marched  from  this  are  all  advanced  to  Strabogie.  Blyth's 
debarked  yesterday  and  is  very  full-  It's  Impossible  to  Learn 
when  his  Rovall  Hio-hness  with  the  Rest  move.  The  most  of  the 
Shipping  wt  forrage.  Stores,  Coals,  &  flower,  as  well  from  Leith 
as  London  are  arrived.  Mr.  Charles  Maitland,  with  Some  Offi- 
cers of  Gen.  Guise's  Regt.,  made  prisoners  at  Inverness,  have 
escaped  from  Nairn,  &  are  now  either  here  or  at  Strabogie.  His 
R.  Hio-hness  told  at  Court  yesterday  that  the  Hessians  are 
movino;  Northward.  A  Gentleman  of  my  Aquaintance  came 
here  Yesterday  cS;  is  from  Earl  Lowdoun  on  thursday  last.  On 
the  18  &  19  Currt  the  Rebells  from  Cromarty  had  Conveened 
all  the  Murrav  Boats,  &  in  a  Mist  on  the  19th  Came  over  the 
Great  ferry  which  divided  them,  E.  Lowdoun  being  in  Suther- 
land. The  Fogg  favoured  the  Rebells,  who  were  there  about 
4000  on  the  Sutherland  Syde,  befor  Low^doun  was  aware.  The 
Advanced  Guard  of  his  own  Regt.,  al)out  120  Men,  laid  down 
their  Arms  without  firing  a  Shot.  It  was  said,  tho'  my  freind 
could  not  asserve  to  it,  that  [Brigadier]  Mcintosh  is  made 
prisoner  with  them. 

'  However,  E.  Sutherland,  Sir  Harry  Innes,  with  Some  of  our 
Towns  People  wt  Lowdoun,  escaped  from  Dun-Robin  in  ane 
open  Boat,  &  gott  to  a  King's  Ship  after  being  24  Plours  tossed 
in  the  Boat,  arrived  Yesterday  in  Gamile,  &  are  expected  here 
this  night.  E.  Lowdoun  has  been  obliged  further  to  retire  into 
Lord  Rae's  [Reay's]  Country  of  Strathnaver,  &  the  President  * 
still  continues  with  him  &  McLeod.  He  has  1700  Men  with 
him,  &  never  had  the  numbers  confidently  given  out  to  me  last 
week,  &  which  I  wrotte  you  of.      \^'e  are  here  now  in  Pain  for 


Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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his  little  Army,  &  are  afraid  his  junction  by  Sea  with  the  Army 
here  is  effectually  prevented. 

'  A  Very  unluckie  Matter  has  hapened  here.  Three  abandon'd 
wretches  have  dropt  about  a  Dozen  Billets  of  paper  wrote  to  this 
purpose  to  show  the  Soldiers  that  the  Rebell  army  is  1800  Men, 
&  clayly  supplies  of  French  arriving,  saying  that  God  is  with 
these  Heroes,  and  how  can  they  expect  to  fi^ht  against  Him  and 
prosper.  His  Royall  Highness  is  most  Justly  enraged  at  this  ; 
all  pains  has  been  used  to  discover  the  writter  thereof,  and  still 
is  continued  by  the  well  affected,  but  hitherto  Ineffectually.  I 
believe  it  will  have  this  bad  effect  among  many  more  to  them- 
selvps,  that  such  as  have  been  taken  up  on  Suspicion,  or  Infor- 
mation, expected  to  be  bailed,  will  not  obtain  Baill. 

'  I  have  Seen,  since  writing  above,  a  Gentleman,  or  Relation, 
who  has  been  Volunteer  wt  E.  Lowdoun,  since  Dscr.  last,  says 
he  made  a  narrow  Escape  wt  Sutherland;  that  Lowdoun's  Army 
cannot  Subsist  in  a  Body  where  they  have  gone  ;  That  Mcintosh 
is  prisoner ;  that  Lowdoun,  The  President,  and  McLeod  are 
together,  &  he  believes  will  make  for  Sky  Island  ;  There  Military 
Chest  of  £12,000  Str.  was  put  on  board  a  King's  Ship;  That 
the  Rebells  are  Wantonly  destroying  everything  possible  on  the 
lands  of  such  as  had  aided  Lowdoun,  that  they  have  carried 
Provisions  into  Sutherland  wt  them  out  of  Murray,  &  seem  to 
lay  up  Magazine  there  to  be  as  distant  as  possible  from  the 
King's  Army.  Those  things  give  great  uneasiness,  &  some 
reason  to  fear  his  Koyall  Highness  may  have  a  Summer's  work 
of  it.  However,  we  still  trust  the  Almighty  will  bless  our  Just 
cause,  &  appear  in  due  time.     I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c.' 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

'Abdn,  28  March,  1746. 
'  Sir, — I  unluckily  missed  the  last  Poast  which  should  have 
brought  you  the  Inclosed  of  26th  Currt.  Yesterday  a  Carrier 
from  the  Country  brot  here  the  two  Inclosed  for  your  Lady  & 
her  Sister.  His  Royall  Highness  told  yesterday  at  Court  that 
four  more  Regts.  are  Shipt  for  this  Town  at  London,  and  some 
draughts  for  completing  the  Regts.  here  are  coming  over  land. 
The  Army  still  continues  at  Strabogie  &  thereabout  as  formerly. 
Yesterday  Three  Troop  of  Dragoons  arrived  liere,  convoy  to 
money  for  the  pay  of  the  Army.  I  hear  a  Spy  is  taken  up  who 
its  said  will  be  hangd.  Thos.  Spark,  Mercht.,  whose  writte  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Treasonable  papers  mentioned  in  my  former, 
has  absconded ;  &  one  Leslie  a  hattmaker  here,  is  also  Secured 
on  Suspicion  of  the  Same  matter.     Wm.  Young,  a  Broad  Cloth 
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Mercht.,  is  also  secured  on  luformation,  &  one  Dyce,  a  Vintner 
also.  Pray  let  me  know  how  soon  L.  Justice  Clerk  has  a  power 
to  grant  licences  for  Shipping  with  Provisions  for  this  Country, 
&  how  wheat  is  like  to  rise,  &  what  fore-provision  you  would 
advise  me  to  do. 

'  I  am  your  most  Humble  Servt. 


'  E.  Sutherland  is  arrived   here,  &  2  or  300  more  french  & 
Spanish  Arms  went  North  Yesterday  for  the  Grants.' 

Another  of  the  brilliant  but  futile  expeditions  attempted  by  the 

Jacobites  at  this  time  was  the  raid  into  the  Athol  country  made 

by  Lord  George  Murray,  when  he  beseiged  the  Castle  of  Blair, 

then  held  for  the  Hanoverians  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.      Lord 

George  had  divided  his  troops  into  parties,  assigning  different 

posts  to  be  attacked   by  each,  and  appointing  a  rendezvous  at 

Blair  Castle.     Success  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 

Hanoverians  were  driven  back  to  the  headquarters  at  Blair.     The 

incident  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers : — '  The  last 

party  taking  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Blair,  its  Governor,  Sir 

Andrew  Agnew,   immediately  got   his    men    under  arms,    and 

marched  out  to  see  who  they  were  that  had  attacked  his  posts. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  Lord  George  Murray  stood  at 

the  place  of  rendezvous  with  only  four-and-twenty  men,  anxiously 

awaiting   the  return   of   the  various  parties.      Fortunately,  he 

received  intelligence  by  a  countryman  of  the  approach  of  Sir 

Andrew.     He  hastily  consulted  with  his  attendants;  some  advised 

an  immediate  retreat  along  the  road  to  Dalwhinnie  :  others  were 

for  crossing  over  the  hills  and  gaining  a  place  of  safety  by  paths 

where  they  could  not  be  pursued.     By  either  of  these  plans  the 

insurgent  parties,  as  they  returned,  would  have  been  successively 

cut  off  or  made  prisoners.      Lord  George,  therefore,  rejected 

them,  and  bethought  him  of  a  better  expedient.     Observing  a 

long  turf  wall  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 

ensconce  themselves  behind  it,  lying  at  a  considerable  distance 

from  each  other,  and  displaying  the  colours  of  the  whole  party  at 

still  greater  intervals.      Fortunately,  he  had  with  him  all  the 

pipers  of  the  corps.     These  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Sir 

Andrew's  men  appear,  to  strike  up  their  most  boisterous  pibroch. 
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The  rest  he  commanded  to  brandish  their  swords  over  the  wall. 
The  Blair  garrison  happened  to  appear  just  as  the  sun  rose  above 
the  horizon,  and  Lord  George's  orders  being  properly  obeyed,  the 
men  stood  still,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  preparations  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  their  reception.  After  listening 
half  a  minute  to  the  tumult  of  bagpipes,  and  casting  a.  brief 
glance  at  the  glittering  broadswords,  they  turned  back,  by  order 
of  their  commander,  however,  and  hastily  sought  shelter  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle.  Tiie  Highland  leader,  delighted  with 
the  success  of  his  manoeuvre,  kept  post  at  the  bridge  till  about 
the  half  of  his  men  had  arrived,  and  then  proceeded  to  invest 
Blair.'  The  remainder  of  this  incident  is  related  in  the  following 
letter,  written  by  one  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  : — 

From  an   Ojjicer  of  the  Royal  Garrison  in  the  Castle  of  Blair  in 

Athole,  to  Mr.  Biichan  of  Kelloe. 

'Blair  of  Athole,  4  Aprile,  1746. 

'Dr  Sir, — On  the  17th  March,  Early  in  the  morning,  wee 
were  invested  by  a  bodie  of  the  Rebels,  but  could  not  then  tell 
their  numbers.  However,  Eleven  of  the  Cloak  their  great  bodie 
Marched  below  Us,  and  then  drew  up  in  Some  Sort  of  Oi'der. 
Wee  were  not  quite  300,  and  Retired  to  our  Castle.  The  next 
morning  they  began  to  Cannonade  Us  wt  two  field  pieces  they 
had,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  walls  being  too  thick  for  them. 
They  then  threw  Red  hot  balls  into  the  Roof,  thinking  to  Sett 
Us  on  fire,  but  wee  were  too  nimble  for  them.  They  continued 
this  sport  for  4  or  5  days,  and  then  thought  to  starve  Us  out; 
but  on  the  first  of  this  month,  finding  the  Hessians  were  coming 
to  our  Relief,  they  packed  off  in  the  night  like  Aprile  fools. 
Wee  lost  One  Man  who  was  kild  by  chance.  As  farr  as  I  can 
find  their  Numbers  were  about  1200  or  1500  Men,  tho  Some  say 
2000;  and  so  Ends  the  famous  Seige  of  Blair  Castle,  qch  I 
mention  to  you  as  ane  Apologie  for  not  answering  you  before. 
We  are  quite  Strangers  to  News,  but  hear  Lord  Lowdouu  is  in 
a  bad  way.  I  hope  in  a  Little  time  wee  shall  be  able  to  stop  the 
Carreer  of  the  Rebells  for  good  and  all.' 

The  famous  naval  engaD:ement  between  the  Sheerness  and  the 
Hazard  in  Tongue  Bay,  Sutherlandshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  incidents  of  this  part  of  the  campaign.  The  Hazard,  a 
Hanoverian    ship,    had   entered    the    harbour    of    Montrose    in 
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November,  1745,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  town  for  sup- 
porting the  Jacobites.  Her  commander,  Captain  Hill,  began 
wantonly  to  fire  upon  Montrose,  but  just  at  that  time  a  French 
vessel  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  made  its  way  into  the  harbour 
and  engaged  the  Hazard  in  close  combat.  With  assistance  from 
the  land  the  Hazard  was  captured,  and  transferred  to  the  service 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  She  was  sent  to  France,  and  was 
returning  to  Scotland  with  money  and  valuable  supplies  for  the 
Jacobite  army,  when  she  was  sighted  by  the  Sheerness,  a 
Hanoverian  man-of-war,  and  was  chased.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  related  in  the  following  letter  : — 

From  Mr.  Biichans  Correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 

'Aberdeen,  the  7th  Aprile,  1746. 
'Sir, — Yesterday  the  Sheerness  Man-of-Warr  came  into  our 
Bay,  and  has  the  Hazard,  Sloop,  which  she  took  after  ane  In- 
gagement  of  six  hours  in  Tongue  Bay  in  Strathnaver.  It  seems 
the  Sheerness  Spyed  her  in  the  entry  to  the  Murray  firth,  gave 
her  chace  for  two  Nights  and  a  day  overtook  her  in  Tongue 
Bay.  The  Hull  and  Rigging  of  the  Hazard  are  much  wounded, 
and  thirtv  of  h°r  men  killed.  The  Sheerness  in  the  whole  time 
had  only  One  Man's  arm  shott  away.  The  Hazard,  when  she 
could  not  sustain  the  feight  longer,  run  ashore,  and  all  the  men 
gott  ashore  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds  Ster.  they  had  on 
bord  ;  but  Lord  Reay's  people  rose  and  took  them  prisoners  & 
the  money.  They  are  all  on  bord  the  Hazard  &  Sheerness  & 
there  are  34  or  5  officers  of  Clare's  &  other  Irish  French  Regts 
on  bord,  with  one  Blyth  of  Dundie  &  Leslie  *  of  Montrose, 
both  Shipmasters,  &  who  it  appears  were  Pilots  to  the  French. 
The  McKays  have  kept  £6000,  &  the  other  7  is  put  on  I  ord 
the  Sheerness.  There  is  among  the  Prisoners  one  Coll.  Brown  f 
who  escaped  from  Carlisle  after  the  Capitulation,  who  was  sent 
over  to  France  with  notice  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  &  who  was 
made  on  that  a  Knight  of  the  order  of  St  Lewis, — its  said  he's 
to  be  brought  ashore  here  to  be  hang'd  for  the  Honour  of  St 
Lewis.    The  Sheerness  has  also  a  Ship  taken  on  that  Coast,  who 

*  William  Lesslie,  mariner,  Montrose,  is  included  in  the  '  List  of  Rebels 
from  Montrose  District '  given  in  Lord  Rosebery's  volume,  A  List  of  Per- 
sons concerned  in  the  Rebellion,  p.  174,  published  by  the  Scottish  History 
Society. 

t  Colonel  Brown,  see  Lord  Rosebery's  volume,  ut  sup.,  p.  395. 
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had  load  outwards  at  Newcastle  for  N.  America;  and  had 
powder,  lead,  &  Arms  on  board,  which  she  had  been  selling  to 
the  Rebells, — the  Master  and  Crew  escaped.  Alexander  Innes, 
Commissary  Clerk  here  and  Factor  for  the  E.  of  Kintore,  was 
last  night  brought  in  prisoner,  &  committed  to  the  Provost 
Marishall's  Guard.  Its  talked  here  that  he  runs  a  chance  to  be 
hang'd,  but  I  cannot  yet  discover  for  what.  Sir  Harry  Monroe 
&  Capt  Mackay  of  Lowdoun's  are  come  ashore  from  the  Sheer- 
ness,  confirm  E.  Lowdoun's  &  the  President's  being  well  in  Sky 
wt  900  men.  They  say  the  Pebells  are  in  divided  small  bodys 
continuing  to  Committ  barbaritys.  Mr  Rose,  Minister  at  Nairn, 
and  Mr  Sutherland,  a  Bailie  there,  were  tryed  by  a  Court 
Martiall  of  the  Rebells  for  being  accessory  to  the  Escape  of  ISIr 
Maitland  &  other  prisoners  from  Sutherland's  house.  The  Court 
were  much  divided  &  like  to  come  to  Blows  about  the  Sentence; 
&  for  hindering  worse  Consequences  the  Pretender  was  obliged 
to  dissolve  the  Court,  by  which  those  Gentlemen  escaped  Hang- 
ing. 

'  The  order  was  yesterday  afternoon  to  the  whole  to  march, 
but  at  nine  last  night  they  were  countermanded,  and  still  con- 
tinue as  formex'ly.  I  hear  above  a  hundred  Rebells  more  have 
come  into  Strabogie,  &  laid  down  their  arms  to  E.  Albemarle. 
L.  Charles  Gordon  &  McLeod  Junr,  with  60  of  E.  Lowdoun's 
Regt,  are  also  on  bord  the  Sheerness,  and  all  came  ashore  here 
this  day.  Three  Dutch  Men-of-War  have  been  in  our  Offing 
those  three  days,  Some  say  protecting  there  Trade  and  Fishing, 
while  others  think  they  are  of  the  auxiliary  ships,  as  they  had  a 
message  ashore  at  the  Duke.  The  Provost  Marishall  took  what 
money  and  bank  notes  from  Mr  Innes  with  his  Watch  last  night, 
which  is  a  bad  Simptom.  Ane  John  Clark,  Advocate  here,  a 
very  Industrious  young  man,  is  nominate,  &  has  accepted  of 
being  Sherriff  Substitute,  I  believe  much  against  his  Inclinations. 
Gordon's  Hospital  is  now  almost  fortified,  &  Genii  Husk  says  it 
is  a  happy  Situation  for  a  small  fort ;  while  Ingenner  Campbell 
says  its  a  good  deall  Stronger  by  six  days  work  than  Inverness 
Castle  was,  or  could  be  made. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  Humble  Servt.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buchan  to  the  Lord  Advocate  there  are 
several  passages  relating  to  the  paralysis  of  the  Scottish  Banks 
during  the  unsettled  period  before  Culloden,  which  show  how 
uncertain  the  Hanoverians  were  of  ultimate  victory.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  give  an  idea  of  the  disquieting  rumours  then 
prevalent. 
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From  Afr.  Buclian  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

'Edinbr.,  8  Aprile,  1746. 

' .  ,  .  You  have  my  Last  advice  from  Aberdeen  qch  came 
here  Sunday  morning.  The  Surrenders  of  some  of  the  Rebells 
to  E.  Albermarle  is  a  Meer  Report.  Sr  Arch,  in  his  letter  of 
the  3rd  to  his  daughter  from  Strabogie,  says  nothing  of  it.  If  a 
Defection  among  them  was  begun,  wee  might  hope  for  less  Ex- 
pense of  Blood  and  Time  in  Reducing  the  Whole.  As  my 
Correspondent  has  causd  purchass  Barrels  of  pork  at  Aberdeen 
(qrof  Mrs  Grant  has  share)  Its  a  Simptom  that  Meat  was  there 
in  plentie  and  not  Dear,  tho  the  Consumers  were  many. 

'  Im  glad  we  have  here,  qch  will  be  in  your  Gazett  on  Satur- 
day next  the  12th  Currt.,  that  the  Rebels  have  Renewed  their 
Seige  of  Inverlochie,  A  SalUe  was  made  successfully,  and  taken 
their  cannon,  qch  wee  hope  may  end  that  attempt,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  our  good  success.  Wee  Long  for  News  to-Morrow 
from  Strabogie,  it  being  Reported  that  the  Rebels  have  all  gone 
North  the  Spey. 

'  Wee  had  Late  Last  night  the  News  of  the  Successful  defeat 
of  the  Renewed  Seige  of  fort  William  by  a  Sallie  from  the 
Garrison,  when  they  took  all  the  Cannon  of  the  Besiegers,  who 
are  Marcht  of. 

'  This  Afternoon  Ld  Reay  arrived  in  a  Ship  from  Tongue  wt 
all  his  family.  Left  the  Sheerness  Man  of  warr  in  the  Mouth 
of  the  firth,  wt  the  Hazard,  Sloop,  qch  he  took,  having  20 
Officers,  among  whom  Wm  Hay,  Brother  of  Dumelior,  and  60 
private  Men,  and  £13,000  St.  of  money. 

'  To-day  I  have  a  letter  from  a  Capt.  in  the  Garrison  of  Blair, 
copie  Inclosed  [see  above],  being  writt  like  a  Soldier.  E.  Craw- 
ford conducted  the  Relief  of  the  Blair  wt  great  Skill,  wtout 
exposing  the  Hessians  to  go  throw  the  pass,  and  only  carried 
them  Near  to  it  for  a  show,  and  did  the  work  wt  a  handful  of 
Dragoons  and  Hassars.' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  in  quarters  at  Aberdeen 
from  25th  February  till  8th  April.  By  tbe  latter  date  the  ships 
with  stores  had  all  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  roads  were  in  a 
fair  state  for  marching  troops,  and  it  became  necessary  to  move 
forward  to  intercept  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  before 
the  men  should  find  refuse  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Mr. 
Buchan's  Aberdeen  correspondent  fully  describes  the  circum- 
stances. 
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From  Mr.  Buchaiis  Correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 

'Abdn.,  9th  Aprile,  1746. 
<  SiR^ — Yesterday  Morning  the  Remaininii;  Six  Regts  Marched 
from  this,  Two  for  Inverness,  and  four  for  Old  Meldrum.  They 
propose  to  be  at  Banff  and  Turriff  this  night,  &  to  go  the  coast- 
ways  to  Joyne  at  Fochabers  E.  Albermarle  who  has  all  his 
pairt  the  Strabogie  way.  There  is  a  garrison  of  200  Men  left 
here  with  all  the  sick,  under  Captn  Crosbie  of  the  N.  British 
Fusileers.  Major  La.  Furc2ll  wt.  a  detachment  of  600  Men  has 
Scoured  the  West  pairts  of  the  Country  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
compelled  Severall  Skulking  Rehells  to  Submit,  brot  in  here  a 
good  many  arms,  and  a  Captn  Ogilvie  prisoner.  The  Hazard 
had,  besides  what  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  on  board  a  good  num- 
ber of  Muskets,  Pistols,  Broad  Swords,  with  Powder  and  PistoU 
Ball.  Kirkhill  is  Bailed  one  thous.  Pound  by  Skeen,  &  is  con- 
fined to  his  house  with  a  Centinall  on  him.  The  most  of  the 
other  Prisoners  have  gott  out  on  Bail  also.  Innes,  our  Comm^'y 
Clerk,  was  carried  in,  the  Captn  Provo's  Guard,  tyed  to  ane  oth6r, 
a  spy,  yesterday.  Im  sorry  to  hear  that  the  most  of  the  Grants 
have  gone  home  from  their  Chief  on  various  pretences.  I  had 
almost  forgott  to  say  His  R.  Highness  wt.  the  Genii.  Officers 
went  away  about  six  yesterday  morning.  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  these  three  Poasts.  I  fear  my  Intelligence  falls  out  Some- 
times in  pairt  wa'ong,  &  sometimes  late,  &  often  not  worth  nottice. 
As  the  Army  is  now  gone  from  this,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  in  con- 
dition to  gett  even  so  good  (bad  as  it  is)  as  formerly ;  but  when 
any  occurrences  I  expect  to  be  true,  comes  airly  to  my  hand 
worth  while,  I  shall,  if  you  incline,  advise  you  thereof.  As  Reay 
Saild  with  a  fair  wind  the  day  I  sent  you  his  recept,  I  hope  you 
are  possessed  of  your  pork  ere  now. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  Your  Most  Humble  Servant.' 

The  Battle  of  Cuiloden  was  fought  on  16th  April,  and  proved 
to  be  the  final  struggle  of  the  campaign.  The  last  letter  in  this 
collection  w^as  written  after  the  news  had  reached  Edinburgh. 

'Edn.,  24  Aprile,  1746. 

'  My  Lord, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  none  from  you  this  post, 
I  repeat  my  Congratulations  on  the  happie  accts  you  Received 
Yesterday,  and  I  hope  now  will  still  have  from  this  country,  till 
the  finall  Issue  of  this  Rebellion.  .  .  .  Wee  have  to  day  the 
Solemnity  of  Rejoicing  for  the  Victorie,  and  this  night  may  have 
all  the  Town  Illuminated.  Your  Sister  and  I  go  to  Rejoyce  for 
this  night  att  Longniddrie,  and  shall  only  add  our  Compliments, 
and  that  I  am.  My  Lord,  Yours.' 
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Though  these  letters  do  not  bring  out  any  startlhig  and  un- 
known fact  connected  with  the  Rising  of  1745-6,  they  are 
valuable  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
dition of  the  country  during  that  troublous  period.  They  also 
supply  documentary  confirmation  of  several  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  from  the  repositories  of  one  in  a  position  that  required 
and  could  command  the  most  authentic  information.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  Jacobite  literature  from  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
they  are  not  without  some  special  value. 

A.  H.  Millar. 
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GERMANY. 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  (No.  1,  1898). — Dr. 
Paul  Kleinart  opens  this  number  with  an  article  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Hebrews  with  Nature  in  any  and  all  of  her 
moods.  'Die  Naturanschauung  des  alten  Testaments.'  Unlike 
the  Classic  races,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  felt  awed  and 
oppressed  by  lofty  mountains  and  bare  rocky  escarpments, 
describing  them  as  horridi  monies  and  tremendae  rupes,  the 
Hebrews  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  them.  Their  grandeur  and 
colossal  forms  gave  inspiration  to  their  poets,  and  the  people 
as  a  whole  adored  them  as  the  cradle-ground  of  their  religion. 
But  not  mountains  and  hills  alone,  woods  and  rivers,  calm  and 
tempest,  were  all  regarded  as  the  creations  and  creatures  of 
God,  and  as  sympathetic  witnesses  and  interested  agents  of 
His  beneficent  and  chastening  providence.  When  Israel 
escaped  from  Egypt,  '  the  mountains,'  one  of  their  poets  sang, 
'  skipped  like  rams,  and  the  hills  like  lambs '  from  very  joy. 
When  God  appeared  in  anger  'the  earth  shook,'  sang  another, 
'  to  its  foundations,  and  the  mountains  trembled.'  When  the 
captives  returned  from  Babylon  '  the  very  trees  clapped  their 
hands.'  '  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  '  the  Israelites, 
and  so  secured  for  them  the  victory.  Dr.  Kleinart  quotes 
from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  like  these  as 
illustrating  the  passionate  love  of  Nature  which  prevailed 
among  them,  and  gives  us  in  this  way  a  striking  picture  of 
their  simple  faith,  and  enjoyment  of  God's  presence  in,  and 
providence  over  all. — The  subject  of  the  next  article  is  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job  '  Die  Abfassungs- 
zeit  des  Buches  Hiob.'  Recently  Professor  Stracks  contributed 
a  paper  to  this  same  magazine,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been  composed  before 
that  of  Proverbs.  Dr.  Ley,  in  this  article,  criticises  and  con- 
troverts that  opinion  ;  and  then  discusses  the  larger  question 
of  the  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  Job.  Two  metliods 
are  followed  by  scholars  in  their  efforts  to  solve  this  problem : 
(a)  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  are  compared  with  passages 
which  refer  to  the  same  matters  in  other  books,  and  their 
relative  dates  are  thus  sought  to  be  determined  ;  {h)  passages 
in  Job  having  reference  to  historic  events  are  selected,  or 
which  indicate  the  religious  or  moral  views  of  the  writer,  or 
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which  exhibit  linguistic  characteristics  peciiHar  to  him,  and 
from  these  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  sought  to  be  deter- 
mined. Dr.  Ley  here  makes  hberal  use  of  both  methods — of 
the  firstj  chiefly,  in  his  controversy  with  Prof.  Stracks,  and  of 
the  second,  chiefly,  in  his  endeavour  to  fix  the  precise  date  of 
the  book  of  Job.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  between  the  years  596  and  586.  He 
comes  to  this  conclusion  because  of  references  in  the  book  to 
the  events  of  that  distressful  period  of  Israel's  history. — Pro- 
fessor W.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  furnishes  an  elaborate  criticism 
of  Dr.  A.  Harnack's  recent  volume,  Die  Chronologie  der 
altchristlichen  Litteratur  his  auf  Eusehius.  That  volume  has 
already  engaged  a  large  amount  of  critical  attention,  and  been 
the  subject  of  many  magazine  articles,  and  monographs.  His 
confession,  in  the  preface,  that  he  has  come  to  regard  the  tra- 
ditional views  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  with  greater  respect  than  he  formerly  did,  has  given 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the  more  orthodox  circles;  but 
Beyschlag  shows  that  Harnack's  concessions  to  tradition  do 
not  amount  to  much.  '  He  is  conservative,'  says  our  reviewer 
'  where  we  should  have  expected  him  to  be  liberal,  and 
liberal  where  we  should  have  expected  him  to  be  conservative.' 
Beyschlag  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  review  to  Harnack's 
views  as  to  the  dates  and  relations  of  our  Gospels.  H.  gives 
to  our  Mark  the  priority  over  the  others.  He  places  its  com- 
position, in  its  present  form,  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  between  65  and  70.  B.  adduces  evidence 
from  the  Gospel  itself  that  it  must  have  been  composed  later 
than  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  The  fact  that  our 
Mark  confines  itself  to  the  Galilean  ministry  is  not  noticed  by 
H.,  but  B.  discusses  it  fully  and  accounts  for  it.  The  Johannine 
question,  too,  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  Harnack's  position 
with  regai'd  to  it  shown  to  be  untenable. — The  other  important 
articles  ai-e  :  '  Der  Codex  Bezae  uud  das  LukasevangeHum,' 
and  'Calvin's  Auslegung  des  Decalogs  in  der  ersteu  Ausgabe 
seiner  Institutio  und  Luther's  Katechismen.' 

Deutsche  Rundschau  (November,  1897). — 'Maslan's  Frau,' 
a  tragic  story  by  Marie  von  Ebner-Escheubach. — Prof.  Max 
Muller  returns  to  his  Pferdeblirla  correspondence,  and  treats 
of  'Language  and  Mind'  in  the  vein  familiar  to  English 
readers. — Herr  VVidmanu  concludes  his  reminiscences  of 
Johannes  Brahms ;  they  deal  mainly  with  holiday  excursions, 
and  refer  but  little  to  music. — '  Goethe's  Kouigsheu tenant,'  by 
A.  Schone,  is  a  review  of  Schubart's  recent  work  on  the  Comte 
de  Thoranc.     The  reviewer  adds  some  new  information. — Ed. 
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Strasburger  continues  his  description  of  the  '  Hohe  Tatra.' — 
'  East  Asia  since  the  Chino-Japanese  War,'  by  M.  von  Brandt, 
discusses  mainly  the  commercial   development  of  these  two 
countries. — 'Three  letters  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich's  childhood 
to    a   boy   at    Chatillon.' — 'The    Grand    Duchess    Sophie    of 
Saxony  and  her  relation  to  the  Goethe-und  Schiller-Archiv.' — 
'  The  Politische  Rundschau  '  deals  largely  with  Spanish  affairs. 
— Among  the  books  noticed  is  Schelling's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  into  8-lined  stanzas. — (December,  1897). — This  part 
opens  with  the  first  four  chapters  of  a  serial,  '  Um  der  Heimath 
Willen,'  by  Walther  Siegfried. — Ed.  Strasburger  concludes  his 
account  of  his  wanderings  in   '  Die  Hohe  Tatra,'  and  gives 
many  charming  ghmpses  of  the  scenery,  and  people,  the  plant 
and  animal  life  of  those  regions. — Max  Lenz  discusses  the 
future  position  of  historical  science,  and  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  historical  sense  is  as  remarkable  a  feature  in  our  day 
as  the  scientific  sense. — The  remaining  articles  are  historical 
and    biographical. — Fritz    Jonas    writes   on    the    occasion    of 
Theodore  Mommsen's  80th  birthday  (Nov.  30).     He  remarks 
that  his  History  has  been   translated   into   French,   English, 
Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  Spanish  and  probably  other  languages. 
— An   anonymous   article,    '  Fifty   Years    Ago.'   discusses  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  light  of  a  saying  of 
Goethe's  to  the  effect  that  the  former  time  was  the  period  of 
learning,  peace  and  art,  the  future  that  of  utility,  strife,  and 
industry.  —  The    Editor    addresses    the    veteran    critic    Karl 
Frenzel  on  his  birthday. — Hermann  Grimm  describes  a  striking 
picture  of  the  flight  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Swiss  painter 
Eugene  Burnard,  and,  by  the  way,  Mistral's  'Mireio.' — H.  Huffer 
discusses  the  vexed   question  of  the  date  of  Heine's  birth. — 
Notes  and  reviews. — (January,  1898). — Biographical  articles 
again  predominate.     Hermann  Grimm's  seventieth  birthday  is 
the  occasion  of  a  sketch  by  W.  Bolsche. — H.  Huffer  writes  on 
the  poetess  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff. — Karl  Krebs  on  Max 
Bruch  the  composer. — The  Editor  resumes  his  reminiscences, 
which  this  time  deal  largely  with  England. — Erich  Adickes 
discusses  the  relations  of  faith  and  knowledge. — '  The  supre- 
macy of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,'  is  a  review  of  an  essay  by 
the  French  writer,  Edm.  Demolius. 

RUSSIA. 
ROOSKAHYAH  Mysl. — Russian  Opinion — (October,  November, 
and  December,  1897). — '  Poetry,'  though  not  a  great  feature 
in  this  monthly  magazine,  has  a  continuous  place  within  it. 
We  have  at  present  specimens  by  Ivan  Bouuin,  Vladimir 
Lahdyzhenski,     K.     K.     Slewtchefski     (Ten     Songs     from 
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'  Ougholka '),  Michael  Gherbanofeki,  V.  P.  Polonski,  and  V. 
Savodnik. — The  ouly  complete  romance   occupying  each  of 
three  numbers  is  entitled  'A  Court  Arbitrator,'  translated  from 
the    English    of    Hemlin    Harlend  ? — The    French    romance 
'  Provincial  Mire '  from  the  pen  of  Camille  Veruiola,  commenced 
previously  to   October,  runs  also  through   the  three  current 
numbers,  but  is  happily  ended. — '  A  Dead  Morass,'  a  novel  by 
Ek.  LeytkofF,  is  complete  in  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers.— '  Orloff 's    Spouse,'    a  short   tale    of   50   pages,   by   M. 
Ghorki,  and  'Whirling  Years,'  from  his  own  recollections,  an 
interesting  personal  narrative  in  23  sections,  by  I.  A.  SalofF, 
the  one  is  complete,  the  other  completed  in  the  October  num- 
ber.— '  Tangled  Recollections,'  by  A.  A.   Stakhovitch,  in  the 
November  number,  are  to  be  continued  later  on. — '  A  Tedious 
City '  is  a  sharp  criticism  from  the  pen  of  a  Moscow  writer,  D. 
V.  Grigorovitch,  of  the  newer  capital  St.  Petersburg,  which  is 
no  surprise  to  those  acquainted  with  both  cities.     The  prefix 
'  Sankt '  is  now  almost  entirely  dropped  by  Russians,  and  the 
city  on  the  Neva  has  become  simply  Petersburg.     Mr.  Grigor- 
ovitch's    bile,   however,   evaporates  in   16   of  the   November 
pages. — *  Ophelia,'  a  tale  by  V.  G.  Avsieuka  ;  '  Philemon  and 
Bavkida,'  a  tale  by  I.  A.  SaloiF;  and  'Csesar's  Wife,'  a  tale  by 
E.    ShavrofF,    are   each    complete  in   the    December   number. 
Thus  far  Part  I,  the  imaginative  portion  of  our  work,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  name 
of  the  Polish  writer  Henri  Sankevitch. — In  Pait  II.,  the  prac- 
tical, scientific,  and  historical  portion,  we  are  treated  to  three 
further  instalments  of  1. 1.  Ivanyoukofi''s  '  Outlines  of  Provincial 
Life.' — We  have  also  : — '  Enlargement  of  Civic  Representa- 
tion,' an  historical  sketch,  1862  to  1892,  by  Dimitri  SemenofF; 
'  Kirch  hofF  and  the  Spectrum  Analysis,'  by  N.  Stepauoff";  'On 
Sweden,'  by  L. ;  '  On  Indian  Women,'  by  S.  D. ;  '  Municipal 
Administrative   Enterprise  in   English  Cities,'  by  I.   OzerofF; 
'  The  Economical  Crisis  in  Bessarabia,'  by  N.  Y.   Bykhofski ; 
'  The  Problem  of  Organising  National  Schools,'  the  difficulties 
of  which  are  not   confined   to   Russia,  by  V.   P.   VakhterofF; 
'  The  Moscow  Society  of  Letters,'  by  T. ;    •  The  Salvation 
Army  and  its  Social  Scheme,'  an  apprtciative  paper  of  33 
pages,  by  P.  GhorbounofF,  based  upon  the  authentic  records  of 
the   Booth  family.     Unfortunately  for  the  '  General '  and  his 
family,  as   the  Russian  language  is  short  of  the  two  Greek 
sounds  of  5  and  ^  as  exemplified  in  the  English  words  booth 
and  th7'ob,  the  well-known   name  of  our  Salvationist  leaders 
has  degenerated  into  ♦  Boots.'     But  the  matter  furnished  by 
Mr.  GhorbounofF  for  his  Russian  readers  is  full  of  suggestion. 
We  count  no  fewer  than  17  books  from  which  he  quotes,  from 
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Darkest  England  to  Heathen  England  downward,  and  we  feel 
as  if  the  '  General '  had  turned  his  lantern  upon  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable sight. — A  review  of  A.  ShakhofF's  '  Goethe  and  his 
Times,'  by  P.  S.  Kogan,  then  follows;  also  'National  Forma- 
tion [Obrazovaniey,  Education  or  Civilization]  in  France  and 
England,'  an  anonymous  paper  dilating,  in  the  English  section, 
on  the  great  efforts  made  of  late  in  the  east  end  of  London, 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
the  work  of  Toyubee  Hall,  the  People's  Palace,  etc. ;  '  Walks 
in  Sicily,'  by  M.  I.  VenyoukofF;  and  'Our  Imperial  Finances,' 
by  Vladimir  Biryoukovitch. — '  Home  Review  '  is  replete  with 
domestic  information,  of  which  the  most  interesting  to  a 
stranger  is  the  description  of  the  Ladies'  Medicinal  Institute, 
with  its  necessary  Pharmaceutical  Course. — 'Foreign  Review,' 
by  V.  A.  Goltzeff,  has  no  lack  of  subjects,  the  Austrian  troubles, 
Spanish  colonial  rebellions,  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  Indian 
frontier  fighting  furnishiog  ample  material  for  the  critic- 
chronicler. — Slipped  in,  as  by  an  after-thought,  in  this  late 
place  in  the  December  number,  is  a  pleasant  paper  by  I.  I. 
Ivanoff,  on  'The  Swan-like  Songs  of  Shakespeare.' — 'Con- 
temporary Art,'  with  its  copious  musical  and  theatrical  record, 
gives  us,  however,  no  English  name  to  quote. — Part  III.,  the 
'  Bibliographic  Division,'  contains  notices  of  73  publications,  of 
which  the  bulk  are  by  Russian  authors,  a  few  only  being 
translated  from  the  German. 

Russian  Philosophical  Revieav  (Voprosi,  Philosophii  i 
Psychologii,  No.  38) — opens  with  a  reply  to  the  corresponding 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revieio,  by  M.  Alexander 
Vvedenskie  on  Atheism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.  This 
reply  is  by  the  well-known  Russian  thinker,  M.  Wladimir 
SoloviefF,  Avho  places  at  the  head  of  his  article  '  In  Defence  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.'  He  begins  by  a  complimentary 
reference  to  his  opponent's  usefulness,  as  a  contributor  to  this 
Philosophical  Journal,  although  he  disagrees  with  him  on  the 
article  in  question.  According  to  the  determination  of  Spinoza, 
God  is  an  absolutely  infinite  Being,  i.e.,  a  substance  consisting 
of  an  unending  multitude  of  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
His  eternal  and  infinite  being.  In  connection  with  this, 
Spinoza  sees  in  God  an  activity  directed  towards  special  aims, 
also  free  will,  and  consequently  Personality  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term.  From  this.  Prof.  Vvedenskie  concludes  that 
the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza  is  Atheism.  Although  in  his  ethics, 
the  philosopher  speaks  every  minute  of  God,  naming  Him  the 
absolute  substance,  he  has  no  right  to  do  so,  for  the  conception 
of  God  is  really  absent  in  his  speculations.    Undoubtedly,  says 
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Prof.  Vvedenskie,  each  one  understands  God  in  his  own  way, 
i.e.,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  make  use  of  the  known  or 
understood  terms,  or  until  we  contradict  the  indications  im- 
plied ;  but  if  this  be  admitted  the  right  of  all  to  understand 
God  in  his  own  way  is  incontestible  so  long  as  the  limits 
placed  are  conformed  to.  But  how  are  we  to  find  these  indi- 
cations? In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Vvedenskie,  they  are  the 
general  attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  God  in  all  actual  re- 
ligions. Let  us  view  the  indications,  says  he,  which  were 
common  for  Zeus  and  for  Perun  and  for  the  God  of  the 
Mahommedans,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  even  for  the 
God  of  the  Fetichists.  They  will  be  indications  which,  being 
given  a  logically  permissible  play  of  words,  no  one  will  have 
the  right  to  contradict  them.  M.  Soloviefi"  shows  that  in 
Southern  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepaul,  and  in  great  part  of 
Indo-China,  where  the  original  teaching  of  Shakya-Muni  is 
preserved,  there  is  no  place  for  a  personal  Beiug  as  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  God.  From  Buddhism  M.  SoloviefF  goes  to 
the  religion  of  India  with  its  Vedas  and  Upanishads,  its  great 
complexity  of  docti'ine  and  ritual.  Here  we  have,  if  not  the 
Atheism  which  M.  Vvedenski  attributes  to  Spinoza,  in  the 
belief  that  the  true  God  is  the  All,  and  the  AH  is  the  true 
God,  a  Pantheism  in  the  exact  and  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  aid  M.  Vvedenskie,  for  it 
ascribes  absolute  knowledge  to  its  Pantheistic  Divine-Being. 
Leaving  this,  our  author  goes  to  certain  men,  as  Goethe 
and  Spinoza,  whose  natural  tendency  was  towards  a  Pan- 
theistic religion;  passes  on  to  mystics  like  Jacob  Bohme, 
and  comes  to  the  apologetic  conclusion  that  the  conception  of 
God  given  us  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  with  all  its  lack  of 
fulness  and  completeness,  yet  answers  to  the  first  and  impera- 
tive demand  of  divine  worship  and  divine  thought.  He  ex- 
presses, finally,  his  recoguitiou  of  the  clearness  of  Professor 
Vvedenskie's  exposition. — To  this  article  succeeds  one  by  H. 
Struve  on  the  '  Faculty  and  Development  of  the  Philosophical 
Reason,'  which  turns,  as  the  author  says,  exclusively  on  Per- 
sonality, endowed  with  determining  faculties  and  a  corres- 
ponding development.  Every  kind  of  research,  relative  to  the 
essence  of  philosophy,  but  giving  no  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  philosophical  Reason,  remains  in  the  sphere  of  abstract 
judgment  and  cannot  possess  any  living  significance.  Philo- 
sophy, truly  so  called,  does  not  consist  of  such  as  is  preserved 
in  books,  but  of  an  active  and  living  principle  in  the  human 
Reason.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  theoretical  and  historico- 
critical  research,  concerning  philosophy  and  its  existence,  its 
problems   and   aims,   ought   to  be   undoubtedly  a    complete 
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analysis  of  the  philosophizing  Reason,  its  faculty  and  develop- 
ment— such  is  the  aim  of  the  present  article.  The  first  thing 
is  to  examine  the  typical  faculties  of  the  philosophizing  Reason, 
secondly,  the  dialectical,  thirdly,  the  critical,  and  fourthly,  the 
constructive  Reason.  In  discoursing,  therefore,  on  the  typical 
faculties  of  the  philosophizing  faculty,  there  is  (1)  activity  and 
independence  of  thought,  (2)  the  critical  power,  (3)  the  faculty 
of  laying  hold  by  the  reason  of  the  fundamental  questions  of 
human  knowledge,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  World-Conception. 
After  dealing  with  the  development  of  these  moments,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  individual 
philosophers.  It  is  obvious  that  every  philosopher  wishing  to 
deal  with  and  work  out  the  problems  of  philosophy  ought  to 
master  in  their  full  extent  the  dialectical  and  constructive 
faculties  and  equally,  the  critical  faculty.  Nevertheless,  in 
actual  life,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  do  not  encounter 
personalities  who  have  mastered  all  these  faculties  with  the 
same  degree  of  development.  A  very  obvious  place  for  the 
manifestation  of  their  faculties  is  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  In  the  position  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  see,  in 
the  former,  great  independence  and  liveliness  of  the  dialectical 
Reason,  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  the  constructive 
faculty.  As  regards  Aristotle,  thanks  to  the  varied  form  of 
his  philosophical  organization,  in  him  was  constituted  the 
highest  development  of  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  newer 
philosophy,  the  first  place  in  this  relation  belongs  to  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Kant.  In  them  the  high  development  of  the 
dialectical  and  constructive  faculties  was  supplemented  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  critical  activity.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  philosophical  productions  of  these  thinkers,  show 
a  decided  influence  on  the  course  of  the  newer  philosophy, 
both  in  relation  to  dialectical  and  constructive  power,  and  in 
relation  to  critical  power.  The  majority  of  other  philosophers 
present  a  preponderance  of  the  highest  development  in 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  elements  of  the  philosophical 
reason,  supplemented  by  other  elements  only  so  great  as 
they  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  philosophizing  in  general. 
This  article  is  to  be  continued. — On  it  follows  a  continuation 
by  M.  GilyarofF  of  former  articles  on  '  Anticipatory  Thought 
of  the  Death  of  our  Age  in  France.'  The  opening  thought 
of  this,  the  Fourth  Article,  is,  on  the  declaration  of  Maupas- 
sant, on  the  enormous  love  of  Frenchmen  for  the  female  sex  as 
a  distinguishing  peculiarity  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Frenchman  loves  them  strongly,  hotly,  and  frivolously, 
with  reason  and  heart,  so  that  French  gallantry  may  not  be 
compared  with  that  of  another  nation.    This  thought  he  follows 
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out  to  its  natural  conclusion,  la  hete  humaine  of  Zola,  and 
the  pepsimisra  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. — The  article 
which  succeeds,  is  by  Professor  Lopatin,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  journal,  the  subject,  '  Spiritualism  as  a  Psychological 
Hypothesis.'  It  opens  by  the  statement  that  the  prevailing 
view  at  present  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  soul  and  body, 
may  be  characterized  by  the  terms  physiological  Monism.  The 
sense  of  this  view,  the  author  says,  may  be  shortly  expressed 
in  the  following  fashion  :  '  It  is  not  needful  to  recognise  the 
soul  as  something  special,  something  independent  of  the  body, 
the  source  of  psychical  phenomena;  on  the  whole  in  scientific 
exposition,  it  is  suffieient  for  us  to  see  in  the  intellectual  life 
a  function  of  variously  formed  physiological  processes  in  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  This  does  not  indicate  that  parti- 
zans  of  the  Monistic  hypothesis  are  wholly  materialists;  the 
hypothesis  presents  itself  as  a  more  rapid  method  of  research 
rather  than  as  a  positive  doctrine  concerning  the  existence 
of  humanity.  James  says,  "  As  psychology  moves  on 
Materialistic  lines,  and  in  the  interest  of  its  final  success,  it 
ought  to  be  left  full  freedom  to  move  in  this  direction,  even 
by  those  Avho  believe  that  it  will  never  reach  this,  its  final  end, 
without  turning  back.  In  a  line  with  this  preference,  for  the 
hypothesis  of  physiological  Monism,  there  may  usually  be 
remarked  with  physiologist^  a  decided  prejudice  against  the 
old  spiritualistic  and  dualistic  view  of  the  psychical  life.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  opposite  view,  which  has  prevailed  for  a 
whole  century  without  practical  result,  allows  everything 
feasible  to  be  said.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  peculiar 
doctrine  of  faculties  by  which  the  soul  is  divided  into  incon- 
ceivable parts,  each  of  which,  in  its  ordei*,  is  shown  to  have  an 
independent  being,  notwithstanding  fruitless  controversies 
about  the  seat  of  the  spirit,  and  empty  contendings  concerning 
various  other  not  less  empty  and  insoluble  questions."  Is  this 
a  correct  judgment  ?  Is  it  exactly  what  the  spiritualistic 
hypothesis  gives,  and  always  ought  to  give,  and  only  can 
give  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  no  real  theoretical  worth  or 
preference  in  the  system  thus  pursued  ?  Should  we  not  occupy 
the  point  of  view  of  strict  experience,  aLd  not  go  off  into  the 
old  metaphysical  method  of  settling  problems  ?  If  we  look  at 
spiritualism  and  physiological  Monism  as  two  possible  leading 
hypothesis,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  there  be  any  special 
convenience  in  spiritualism  which  is  lacking  in  Monism,  and 
which  permits  in  the  research  of  psychical  phenomena  an 
escape  into  spiritualistic  presuppositions!'  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  weak  points  of  the  Monistic  hypothesis. 
He  holds  it  to  be  of  great  value ;  it  has  called  attention  to 
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psychological  research,  and  we  are  for  the  most  part 
obliged  to  it  for  very  great  successes,  but  there  exists 
in  it  very  great  imperfections  which  ought  to  be  clear 
to  the  unprejudiced  psychologist.  Before  all,  it  begets 
in  its  partizans,  an  involuntary  tendency  to  psychological 
schematism,  instead  of  free  and  all-sided  observation  and 
research  of  psychological  facts  in  their  inner  subjective  nature, 
which,  for  itself,  presents  a  problem  very  difficult ;  it  wastes  its 
powers  upon  the  discovery  of  all  kinds  of  schemes  as  to  physio- 
logical processes  in  the  brain,  which  ought  to  explain  these 
facts  in  all  their  complexity,  and  places  very  often  in  this  the 
chief  aim  of  its  investigations.  One  problem  sometimes  drives 
out  and  takes  the  place  of  another.  In  this,  there  would  not 
be  great  loss,  if  such  schematisms  had  a  relative  scientific 
value.  Another  weak  point  of  Monism  noted  by  M.  Lopatin 
is  included  in  the  unavoidable  confirmation  of  absolute  passi- 
vity in  the  intellectual  subject,  and,  by  admission,  the  purely 
illusory  character  of  its  activity  as  repi'esented  by  its  activity 
in  our  consciousness  of  its  activity.  The  third,  weak  point  of 
the  Monistic  theory  is  not  less  closely  bound  to  Physiological 
Schemation ;  in  Monistic  psychology  are  shown  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  final  facts  more  inexplicable  by  laws, 
or  from  the  data  of  psychical  life,  for  immediate  self-obser- 
vation of  the  undoubted  inner  relation  and  inseparable 
imity  of  these  facts. — The  final  paper  of  the  number  is 
a  continuation,  from  the  thirty-sixth  number  of  the  Journal, 
on  '  Western  Influence  in  Russia  in  the  17th  Century,'  which 
is  named  to  put  it  within  the  circle  of  subjects  treated  by 
the  Journal,  an  Historico-Psychological  outlme.  It  is  really 
within  the  field  of  Church  History,  though  lately  the  minister 
of  the  Holy  Synod  has  declared  that,  in  Russia,  Church  and 
(State  are  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Here  the 
article  opens  on  a  well-worn  theme,  as  the  writer  confesses, 
with  the  Patriarch  Nikon  and  the  Dissenters.  It  is  stated  at 
the  outset,  e.g.,  that  the  origin  of  the  Dissenters  is  to  be  traced 
to  reforms,  and  we  are  further  introduced  to  the  reasons 
of  State  which  were  urged  upon  the  Tzar  Michael  to  favour 
the  great  Protestant  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  conflict 
with  Rome  and  the  Catholic  League.  This  is  too  absolutely 
ancient  history  to  awaken  an  echo  in  the  present.  No  doubt 
the  grand  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  that  time  lay  in  the 
instruction  of  the  clergy,  but  equally  in  the  difl'usion  of 
knowledge  among  the  laity,  without  which  the  clergy  would 
have  had  scant  support. — In  the  special  part  of  the  Journal 
we  have  a  continuation  of  the  ai'ticle  on  '  The  Relation  of 
Colours  to  Sounds  and  Musical  Tones;'  a  succeeding  article 
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on  '  Biological  Mechanism  and  Materialism  ; '  '  The  Theory 
of  Knowledge,'  by  Ernest  Mach,  and  further  controversial 
articles,  review  of  books,  and  '  Bibliography.' 

ITALY. 

NUOVA  Antologia  (Oct.  16 — Prof  Villari  notices  various  Eng- 
lish works  on  Macchiavelli  remarking  that  Mr.  John  Morley 's  book 
leaves  in  the  soul  of  the  reader  a  serious  interrogative  note. — 
Rovetta's  novel,   '  The  Idol,'  approaches  its  conclusion. — Dr. 
Primerano  discusses  the  question  of  the  Erythrea. — '  The  Re- 
pentance of  Antonio  Gallenga'  is  a  fragment  from  the  forth- 
coming work  The  Story  of  Young  Italy,  by  the  author,  W.  Fal- 
della. — F.  Grispolta  writes  on  Catholic  Congresses  and  Organi- 
sation in  Italy. — G.  De  Sollis  sends  a  paper  on '  August  Platen 
in  Italy.' — A.  Frassiti  writes  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy 
and   the  Franco-Russian  Alliance. — In  the  'Notes'  are  men- 
tioned,  at   greater  or  lesser    length,   the    following  English 
works  : — '  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  '  A  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  England,'  'Twelve  English  Statesmen,'  'Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  his  Sons,'  '  Collected  Poems  of  Austin 
Dobson,' and  the  translations  of  'Italian  Folk-songs,' in  the 
Nineteenth    Century  of    October.  —  (November    1st.) — Signer 
Cappelli  writes  an  important  letter  to  the  editor,  saying  a  de- 
cisive word  relative  to  the  discussion  raised  by  the  article  by 
Signer  Frassato,  published  in  the  same  review.     Capelli  fully 
describes  the  foreign  policy  of  Count  Robilant,  and  affirms 
that  the   '  double  alliance '  alters  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
Triple  Alliance. — '  Don  Abbondio  '  is  a  study  of  that  admirable 
figure  from  Manzoni's   romance,   by  A.    Graf. — G.   Rovetta's 
romance,  '  L'Idolo,'  is  ended.     It  deserves  a  careful  criticism 
which  would  take  up  too  much  space  in  this  summary. — G. 
Bizzozero  contributes  a  hygienic  study. — M.  Rapisardi  contri- 
tributes  a  poem   'The   Two  Voices.'  —  E.   Daneo   writes  on 
^  Magistrates  and  Justice.'  G.  de  Lollis  concludes  his  article 
on  '  Platen  in  Italy.' — A.  Lustig  contributes  notes  of  a  journey 
to  India  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  plague. — G.  Castag- 
lione  sends   a  statistic   letter  on  the  municipal  situation  in 
Milan. — G.Chiarino  has  some  pleasant  rambles  among  Chaucer's 
Tales. — (November  16th.) — Professor  Carducci  sends  the  first 
three  parts  of  a  '  Memoir  of  Albert  Mario,  during  the  years  1841 
to  1861.' — A.  Mosso  discusses  the  causes  of  the  eff"emiuacyof  the 
Latin  races. — E.  Panzacchi  contributes  a  poem,  '  The  Hunt  of 
Nimrod.' — D.  Oliva  reviews  Ferrerra's  Young  Europe. — G.  Ricca- 
Salerno  discusses  Municipal  Collectivism. — G.  Chiarino  con- 
cludes his  excursion  among  Chaucer's  Tales. — A.Rossi  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  African  pohtics. — (December  1st.) — Professor 
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Cardncci  continues  his  biography  of  Albert  Mario. — 0.  Grandi 
contributes  a  tale  entitled  '  On  the  Brink  of  Sin.' — G.  Mezzo- 
capo  sends  a  short  paper  on  '  Erythrea  and  its  Colonies.' — Fol- 
lowsachapterfrom  the  Lifeand  Timesof  Henry  Mayer,illustrated 
by  hitherto  inedited  documents.  In  1833  Henrj^  Mayer,  after 
a  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  went  to 
the  AthenaBum  Club  and  there  met  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
who  was  living  in  London  under  the  name  of  Prince  de  Mont- 
fort.  Prince  Jerome  'looked  like  a  good,  stout  farmer.'  The 
chapter  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Bona- 
partes  lived  in  Rome  during  the  winter. — E.  Checchi  describes 
Puccini's  new  opera,  'Tosca,'  which  will  be  produced  probably 
at  Rome. — Another  odd  chapter  is  one  from  the  forthcoming 
work,  Travels  and  Hunts  in  Africa,  by  Felice  Scheibler,  de- 
scribing the  sports  of  the  colonists  at  Kassala. — A.  Sona  writes 
on  the  late  Henry  George. — An  ex-diplomatist  discusses  the 
EavStern  Question.' — G.  Pascolo  contributes  verses  entitled 
'  Andree,'  poetising  the  report  that  human  voices  had  been 
heard  at  sea  from  the  Sotjord. — G.  Saracca  has  a  political 
paper  entitled  '  Are  we  poor  or  not  ?  ' 

NuovA  Antologia  (December  16). — C.  Nibra  relates  in 
verse  the  romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult. — Lieutenant  Altimara 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  African  campaign  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Caravan  of  Death.' — Follows  Professor  Villari's 
lecture  on  the  '  Dante  Society,'  delivered  last  October  at 
Milan. — Countess  Lovatelli  contributes  a  short  paper  on  '  The 
Vigils  of  Ancient  Rome.' — Carlo  Legre  sends  an  interesting 
paper  founded  on  W.  Eraser  Rae's  'Biography  of  Sheridan.' — 
R.  Mariano  writes  on  the  '  Condemnation  of  Rosmini,'  and  R. 
Bonfadini  on  '  Frederico  Gonfalonieri.' — E.  Boutet  contributes 
an  admirable  study  on  '  Ermete  Zacconi,'  the  great  Italian 
tragedian. — Gabriele  D'Annunzio  sends  a  word-picture  of  the 
'Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.' — V.  Besezio  has  a 
paper  on  two  Italian  journalists,  C.  B.  Bottero  and  Casmiro 
Teja. — XXX  writes  on  '  Austrian  Politics  with  relation  to  the 
Italians  of  the  Coast.' 

Rassegna  Nazionale  (16th  December). — The  Rev.  De 
Felice  writes  on  evolution  under  the  title  '  For  Love  of  a 
Hypothesis.' — Professor  Zampini  reviews  at  length  Father  A. 
M.  Weiss'  '  The  Social  Question.' — L.  Fortes  conti-ibutes  some 
records  of  the  political  life  of  E.  Visconti  Venosta. — A  countiy 
priest  writes  in  favour  of  '  The  Bicycle  for  the  Clergy.' — A. 
Lavria  sends  the  first  part  of  some  amusing  'Neapolitan 
Recollections,'  the  present  portion  being  on  Pasquale  Alta- 
villa. — P.  Cabrini  reviews  the  latest  romance  by  Emilio  De- 
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Mardie,  whom  he  compares  to  Manzoni.  The  romance  is  en- 
titled '  Giacomo  I'ldealerta  '  and  contains  dialogues  and  scenes 
of  incomparable  beauty. 

Napoli  Nobillissmia  (October) — contains  :  '  The  Strada  di 
Chiaia  till  1782,'  by  F.  di  Stigliano.— '  The  Royal  Preserve  of 
Astroni,  and  its  Ancient  Baths,'  by  N.  del  Pezzo. — '  The  Castle 
of  Castiglione,'  by  Baron  Castiglione. — '  The  villa  del  Balzo  at 
Capodimonte,'  by  Laura  Cosentini. — (November) — An  interest- 
ing paper  is  '  The  Chapel  of  San  Gennaro,'  described  by  a  monk 
of  the  I4th  century,  Bernardino  SiciHano,  who,  in  an  illumi- 
nated MS.,  kept  in  the  Brancaccia  Library  at  Naples,  wrote  a 
long  poem  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and  mentions  the  miracle  of 
the  saving  of  Naples  from  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The 
description  of  the  lava  approaching  the  city,  the  fall  of  hot 
ashes,  which  destroyed  vegetation  for  miles  around,  and  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  the  other 
Vesuvian  towns,  reminds  one  strangely  of  the  events  of  the 
modern  eruption  in  1872. — The  article  on  the  '  Street  Toledo, 
Sixty  Years  Ago,'  is  ended  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  engravings 
representing  a  lady  and  gentleman  being  carried  by  porters 
across  the  street  inundated  by  water  two  or  three  feet  deep. — 
N.  del  Fezzo's  description  of  Astroni  is  also  ended. 

Rassegna  Nazionale  (October  1), — Lieutenant  Salaris  con- 
tributes a  statistical  study  of  late  events  in  Greece,  from 
personal  observation. — Signor  Breda  writes  on  the  important 
subject  of  'Horse-breeding  in  Italy.' — In  honour  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  an  almost  forgotten  Italian  poet, 
Guiseppe  Besenghi  degli  Ughi,  Signor  Valle  publishes  one  of 
the  best  of  that  poet's  odes,  a  posthumous  ode  written  for  a 
wedding. —  This  number's  instalment  of  '  Private  Life  in 
Bologna  during  the  JMiddle  Ages,'  treats  of  clothes,  dwellings, 
weddmgs,  and  funerals. — (October  16)— C.  Lupi  writes  advo- 
cating the  better  care  and  arrangement  of  State  Archives  in 
Italy,  with  more  easily  obtainable  permission  to  study  therein. 
— G.  Morando  contributes  a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming 
work,  entitled  '  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethic' — Follows  a 
translation  of  Juvenal's  '  Satire  on  Edrcation.' — P.  Giacosa, 
writing  on  the  question  whether  there  exists  a  possibility  of 
physical  and  intellectual  perfection  in  the  human  race,  opines 
that  all  social  evils  would  be  completely  eliminated  from 
human  hfe  if  the  moral  and  social  truth  that  lies  in  Christianity 
were  recognised  and  acted  on. — The  '  Bibliographical  Review' 
mentions  J.  Wood  Brown's  The  Life  and  Legend  of  Michael 
Scott,  praising  the  importance  of  the  book  and  the  iDeauty  of 
the  edition.      It  is  noticed  that  there  are  a  few  errors  in  the 
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Italian  (quotations  ?)  which  would  no  doubt  be  corrected  in  a 
second  edition. — (November  \) — P.  Giovanni  Giovannozzi  has 
a  detailed  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  '  Fourth 
National  Congress  of  Catholic  Savants,'  noting  the  friendly 
cordiality  existing  between  the  menabers,  and  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  all  of  meeting  again  at  Munich  in  1900. — Follows 
Prof.  Lampertico's  '  Lecture  on  Rosmini,'  delivered  at  Rovereto 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  that 
philosopher. — The  present  portion  of  '  Life  in  Bologna  in  the 
Middle  Ages,'  treats  principally  of  the  barbarous  punishment 
inflicted  on  criminals  of  every  kind.  Corporal  chastisement, 
including  beheading,  the  amputation  of  hands,  feet,  tongue,  or 
nose,  burning  alive,  whipping,  and  all  kinds  of  torture.  In 
1312  a  man  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having  stolen 
the  chain  of  a  well.  Two  notai'ies  were  condemned  to  have 
their  right  hands  amputated  for  having  torn  out  two  docu- 
ments from  a  book  of  fines.  Another  man  was  skinned  alive 
and  then  burnt  for  being  guilty  of  false  accusation.  Anyone 
convicted  of  having  spoken  ill  of  the  prince  or  magnates  of  the 
city  were  condemned  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out.  Coiners 
of  false  money  were  boiled  alive,  or  made  to  swallow  the  liqui- 
fied metal,  in  a  boiling  state,  of  the  coins  they  had  forged. 
Sometimes  a  condemned  assassin  or  thief  was  carried,  sitting 
naked  on  a  cart,  while  an  executioner  tortured  him  with  red- 
hot  pincers  until  they  came  opposite  the  unfortunath  man's 
house  ;  then  his  right  hand  was  amputated,  and  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  city  gate,  when  the  same  operation  was  per- 
formed on  his  left  hand.  Mutilated  in  this  fashion,  he  was 
taken  before  the  Poderta  and  his  eyes  torn  out.  Finally  his 
body  was  quartered,  and  the  pieces  fastened  to  the  city  gate. 
In  1305  a  murderer  was  tied  to  a  stake,  tortured  with  red-hot 
pincers,  then  taken  to  a  field,  where  he  was  burned  alive,  head 
downwards.  Criminals  were  often  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
the  citizens  for  days  together.  In  1464  a  priest  was  con- 
fined in  an  open  cage,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  two 
months.  When  released,  the  cold  endured  had  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  legs.  Another  priest  was  walled 
up,  chained  hand  and  foot,  and  fed  with  three  ounces 
of  bread  and  six  ounces  of  water  daily,  till  he  died  of 
exhaustion.  While  priests  were  treated  with  this  cruelty, 
nuns  were  not  much  better  off.  So  many  girls  were  forced  to 
take  the  veil  against  their  will  that  scandals  often  occurred  in 
nunneries.  In  1332  the  Cardinal  Legate  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  four  nunneries  '  because  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
nuns.'  In  1403  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  the  playing  of 
organs,  harps,  or  any  other  instrument,  in  the  nunneries,  as  the 
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music  corrupted  tbe  nuns!  After  a  few  years  the  law  became 
obsolete,  but  was  renewed  again  later.  Of  course,  in  times 
such  as  these,  witchcraft  was  rife,  and  many  people  were 
accused  of  practising  magic,  and  condemned.  In  1429  a 
woman  named  Caternia,  wishing  to  work  a  charm  on  her  lius- 
band,  tore  out  the  heart  of  a  live  pigeon  with  her  teeth,  sa^-ing, 
'  I  take  thy  heart,  not  as  thine  own,  but  as  the  heart  of  my 
husband.'  She  then  hid  the  heart  in  the  chimney  till  it  was 
dry,  pulverized  it,  and  put  the  powder  into  a  drink  for  her 
husband.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  In  a  city 
frequented  by  thousands  of  students  of  all  nations,  there  was 
naturally  much  immorality,  and  severe  measures  were  taken 
against  the  courtesans  who  flocked  to  the  city.  They  were 
ordered  to  dwell  without  the  walls,  and  to  wear  a  particular 
dress.  At  one  time  they  were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  city  on 
Saturdays,  wearing  a  cap  with  a  bell,  so  that  all  might  recog- 
nise their  calling.  In  ]  525  a  long  yellow  ribbon,  hanging 
from  the  shoulder,  was  substituted  for  the  bell,  and  they  might 
else  wear  what  they  liked.  They  began  to  clothe  themselves 
in  white,  so  the  Government  made  a  law  in  1545  that  they 
should  dress  entirely  in  yellow,  the  most  despised  colour,  but 
the  law  soon  fell  into  disuse.  The  customs  at  the  famous 
University  were  very  curious,  and,  if  space  afforded,  would  be 
well  worth  describing  in  detail.  A  contract,  signed  in  1286, 
between  the  rector  of  a  church  and  two  German  students,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  manner  of  life.  The  rector  bound  him- 
self to  provide  lodging  and  board,  the  food  to  consist  of  good 
bread  and  wine  in  the  morning,  and  meat  at  evening.  Fire 
was  to  be  provided  when  necessary,  and  a  servant  to  carry  the 
books  for  study.  All  this  for  the  annual  sum  of  50  Bologuese 
lire  (about  250  francs).  The  books  of  the  period  were  so 
voluminous  and  heavy  that  the  servant  to  carry  them  to  the 
University  and  back  was  a  necessity,  and  a  tax  bad  to  be  paid 
to  the  University  beadle  according  to  the  space  they  occupied 
on  the  desks.  They  were  also  very  expensive,  so  that  only 
very  rich  students  could  afford  to  have  their  own ;  others 
clubbed  for  the  use  of  the  books  they  needed.  Theft  was 
pretty  common  among  the  students  themselves,  and  the 
beadles  were  also  often  dishonest.  University  life  ended  when 
the  student  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma,  which  was  bestowed 
after  eight  years  for  students  of  civil  law,  six  of  canonical  law, 
five  of  medicine.  The  successful  student  feasted  his  comrades 
royally  after  the  examinations,  and  custom  obliged  him  to 
make  a  gift  of  sweetmeats  and  wine  to  the  Archdeacon  and 
his  Vicar,  a  ring  and  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  gloves  to  the  Prior, 
and  mantle  and  hoods  to  the  servants  of  the  college.     Also, 
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the  new-made  doctor  had  to  pay  many  taxes,  and  tips  to  the 
drummers  and  fifers  who  accompanied  him  home  in  triumph. 
The  procession  consisted  of  numbers  of  students  and  all  the 
doctors  of  the  successful  man's  college.  One  memorable 
example  of  such  a  solemnity  occurred  after  the  successful 
examination  of  a  certain  Taddeo  Pepoli,  whose  wealthy  father 
clothed  all  the  different  companies  of  the  city  in  splendid 
habits,  and  gave  a  banquet  with  great  display  of  silver-plate. 
University  Hfe  was  interspersed  with  many  other  festivities,  to 
which  grandees  of  other  countries  were  invited.  One  of  these 
festivities  was  '  The  presentation  of  the  first  snow.'  When  the 
first  snow-storm  in  the  season  occurred,  the  counsellors  of  each 
nation,  with  their  beadles,  presented  a  snowball  contained  in  a 
special  basin,  to  the  Gronfaliere,  the  Ancients,  the  Archbishop, 
the  Rector  of  the  Spanish  College,  the  Legate,  and  the  Vice- 
Legate,  receiving  from  all  these  dignataries  gifts  of  wine  and 
provisions,  which  were  consumed  at  night  with  great  gaiety. 
In  the  15th  century  this  custom  was  abohshed,  but  renewed  in 
1592  after  an  unusually  long  and  severe  snow-storm. — Pro- 
fessor Lioy  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  '  Criminal  Authro- 
pology,'  discussing  the  works  of  Lombroso,  Ferri,  and  other 
writers  of  the  kind. — T.  Roberts  writes  in  a  pessimistic  style 
about  '  Family,  School,  and  the  Press.' — (November  16) — Pro- 
fessor de  Giorgi,  ot  Lecce,  gives  an  interesting  scieutific 
description  of  the  tornado  that  devastated  the  town  of  Oria  on 
the  21st  September  last. — A,  Brunialti  writes  on  the  '  Latin 
Monarchy  of  Jerusalem  ;'  and  G.  Grabiuski  contributes  another 
portion  of  his  work  on  '  Parquier.' — G.  Denti  represents  fiction 
with  a  short  tale  entitled,  'An  Old  Story.' — (December  1). — 
This  number  includes  a  long  article  on  the  '  Grand  Manoeuvres 
at  Verona  ; '  a  review  of  Saverio  Fine's  poems.  Rime  Nazza- 
rene ; '  another  instalment  of  '  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  at 
Bologna,'  describing  fashionable  games ;  an  article  on  the 
'Serial  Tale;'  and  some  '  Inedited  Documents  of  Marchess 
and  Quasti.' 

FRANCE. 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  5,  1897). — M. 
A.  Sabatier  reviews  at  considerable  length  the  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  Christ — Jesus  de  Nazareth ;  Etudes  critiques  sur 
les  antecedents  de  I'histoire  evangSlique  et  la  vie  de  JSsus, — by  Dr. 
A.  Reville.  M.  Sabatier  speaks  of  the  work  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  He  contrasts  it  with  some  of  the  more  important 
works  on  the  same  subject,  such  as  Strauss'  Lehen  Jesu,  and 
Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus.  M.  Sabatier  characterises  the  last  men- 
tioned book  as  a  '  Roman '  rather  than  a  '  Biographic.'     Its 
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popularity  was  with  the  emotional,  not  with  the  scientific. 
Keville's  work,  however,  appeals  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the 
former.  It  is  a  serious  effort  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
texts  on  which  we  have  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  to  define  what  that  knowledge  amounts 
to.  '  L'auteur,'  says  M.  Sabatier, '  ne  donne  rien  a  la  Timagina- 
tion,  et  ne  cede  que  tres  rarement  au  sentiment.'  The  con- 
tents of  M.  Reville's  two  volumes  are  briefly  outlined,  and 
special  attention  called  to  the  chapters,  in  the  first  volume, 
which  deal  with  the  origin  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  with  the 
religious  parties  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  with  the  Herods. 
On  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  chapters  M.  Sabatier  has 
some  criticisms  to  offer.  M.  Sabatier  agrees  for  the  most  part 
with  Reville's  views  as  to  the  '  sources '  on  which  we  have  to 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  Christ's  life,  and  with  his  estimate 
of  their  historical  value.  This  agreement  does  not,  however, 
extend  to  M.  Reville's  verdict  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  On 
this  point  M.  Sabatier  criticises  M.  Reville's  position  adversely; 
as  also  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the  actions  of  Jesus ; 
such  as  His  choice  of  the  designation  '  Son  of  Man,'  and  His 
leaving  the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  going  to  Gethaemane.  The 
work  as  a  whole,  however,  will,  he  thinks,  free  the  history  of 
Jesus  from  '  la  tyrannic  du  dogme  et  des  illusions  de  la  fan- 
taisie  qui  Tout  derobee  jusqu'ici.' — M.  V.  Scheil  furnishes  a 
French  translation  of  some  of  the  more  important  Assyrian 
texts  published  by  M.  Craig  in  the  Assyrioiogiscke  Biliothek, 
No.  XIII.  (Hinrichs),  in  1895,  as  likely  to  be  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  those  engaged  in  studies  of  early  reHgious 
thought. — '  La  place  du  totemisme  dans  revolution  religieuse 
a  propos  d'un  livre  recent,'  is  the  title  of  the  next  article,  which 
is  from  the  pen  of  M.  L.  Marillier.  The  recent  work  referred 
to  is  Dr.  Jevons'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion.  This 
article,  however,  is  really  an  original  study  of  Totemism,  its 
origin,  character,  and  varieties.  Lengthy  as  this  article  is,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  only  introductory  to  the  proposed  review 
of  Dr.  Jevons'  book.  *M.  Marillier  traces,  first,  the  history  of 
the  study  of  Totemism  from  the  publication  of  MacLeunan's 
epoch-making  work.  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  MacLennan's  theories,  with  their  later  modifications, 
and  those  of  Tylor,  Morgan,  Lubbock,  Spencer,  Max  Muller, 
Clodd,  Frazer,  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Lang,  etc.,  are  all  ex- 
amined, and  their  points  of  difference  noted,  and  their 
respective  views  criticised.  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  theory  is  very 
elaborately  detailed,  and  its  defects,  as  explanatory  of  the 
genesis  of  Totemism,  pointed  out,  nay,  demonstrated.  IMr.  J. 
G.  Frazer's  Totemism,  which  M.  Marillier  regards  as  an  indis- 
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pensable  'Handbook'  to  every  student  of  the  subject,  with  his 
Golden  Bough,  and  W.  Robertson  Smith's  Kinship  and  Marriage 
in  early  Arabia,  and  his  Religion  of  the  Semites,  are  all  dealt 
with  very  fully,  and  their  important  points  set  forth  with  great 
fulness  of  detail,  and  criticised  with  candour,  if  also  with  sym- 
pathy. Dr.  Jevons  is  on  most  points  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  and,  in  criticising  the  latter,  M.  Marillier  may 
be  said,  therefore,  to  be  criticising  his  '  pupil,'  as  M.  M.  calls 
Dr.  Jevons.  The  special  examination  of  Dr.  Jevons'  book  falls, 
however,  to  the  part  of  M.  Marillier's  article  which  is  to  follow. 
— M.  J.  Reville  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
which  was  held  at  Paris,  in  September,  1897  ;  and  M.  A.  Aall 
performs  a  similar  service  regarding  the  Congress  of  Religious 
Sciences,  which  was  held  at  Stockholm  on  the  last  days  of 
August  and  the  first  days  of  September,  1897. 

Le  Museon  et  la  Revue  des  Religions  (No.  5.  1897). — 
Monseigneur  Dr.  C.  de  Harlez  gives  an  account,  drawn  from 
an  ancient  Chinese  work,  7'Ae  Tcheou-li,  of  the  medicinal  art, 
as  regulated  and  practised  by  State  order  in  China  from  about 
the  tenth  to  the  third  century  B.C.  It  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing article,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  great  administrative  capa- 
cities and  prudent  foresight  of  the  rulers  of  China  in  those 
early  times.  The  physicians  there  were  all  under  State  con- 
trol, and  were  paid  by  the  State.  They  were  at  the  service 
of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Court.  They  were  organised 
into  sections  under  one  supreme  chief.  Each  section,  again, 
had  its  own  responsible  director,  to  whom  all  in  it  were  subor- 
dinate. Each  was  called  to  deal  with  a  special  class  of  dis- 
eases, or  watch  over  its  own  department  of  work,  hygienic  or 
other.  There  was  a  medical,  a  surgical,  and  hygienic  depart- 
ment, with  sub-sections.  There  was  also  a  veterinary  depart- 
ment. At  the  end  of  each  year  the  various  sections  had  to 
submit  their  reports  to  their  respective  beads,  who  had  to  re- 
port to  the  chief  of  the  entire  corps ;  and  each  physician,  or 
surgeon,  etc.,  was  then  paid  according  to  the  number  of  cures 
he  had  to  his  credit.  The  state  of  medical  science  is  also  de- 
scribed. Each  season  of  the  year  was  regarded  as  having  its 
own  special  maladies.  The  various  parts  of  the  body  had 
their  own  diseases,  whose  symptoms  were  all  detailed  for  be- 
hoof of  the  '  Faculty.'  The  diagnosis  of  each  by  any  physician 
had  to  be  registered  by  him  in  his  notes  to  be  submitted  to  his 
chief.  If  any  patient  died,  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  died,  had  all  to  be  minutely  de- 
scribed.    Diseases  that  were  seen  and  noted  from  the  first  to 
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be  incurable,  did  not  count  against  the  physician  in  fixing  his 
annual  salary.  The  department  of  Hygiene  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  food  to  be  eaten  by  the  people  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  with  how  it  was  to  be  prepared  ;  and 
with  what  accompaniments  it  was  to  be  taken.  The  medical 
theories  in  vogue  at  that  time  are  also  noted.  These  are  found 
detailed  in  another  work,  The  Tso-tcluien,  or  Annals  of  Tso. 
According  to  this  authority,  there  are  six  elements,  each  of 
which  pi'oduces  its  special  troubles  to  the  human  frame. 
Specifics  were  agreed  upon  for  this  disease  and  for  that ;  but 
individual  skill  and  discretion  were  allowed  to  vary  them  at 
will,  with,  of  course,  the  risk  of  black  marks,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  innovator.  Natural  remedies  were  much  relied 
on,  such  as  sleep  and  good  suitable  nourishment.  Kindness 
and  sympathy  were  strongly  recommended  in  those  having  to 
do  with  the  sick,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  physician  or 
nurse.  Of  course  occult  influences  of  the  spirit-world  had  to 
be  guarded  agaiust,  or  managed,  and  the  practitioner,  who 
was  skilled  in  that  department,  was  in  greatest  favour. — M,  0. 
Richter  gives  us  a  brief  notice  of  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  on  the  '  Avesta  and 
the  Bible,'  by  Professor  C.  Aiken,  and  in  which  the  translation 
of  the  Avesta  by  the  late  M.  James  Darmesteter  is  spoken  of 
as  superior  to  the  other  translations  which  have  been  given 
by  others.  M.  Richter  writes  here  to  controvert  that  state- 
ment, and  instances  several  mistakes  which  appear  in  M. 
Darmesteter's  version. — Count  H.  de  Charencey  continues  his 
article  on  the  historian  of  Mexico,  Bernardino  de  Sahagun's 
work — The  History  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  Migrations. — M. 
A.  Marre  continues,  too,  his  translation  of  the  Sadjarah  Mala- 
you.  The  section  given  in  this  number  is  Chapter  XIV. — M. 
the  Abbe  de  Moor  gives  us  another  instalment  of  his  treatise, 
'  La  geste  de  Gilgames,  confrontee  avec  la  Bible  et  avec  les 
documents  historiques  indigenes.'  In  the  two  former  sections 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  identify  the  principal  characters 
and  events  in  the  legend  with  the  heroes  and  incidents  men- 
tioned in  early  Biblical  story,  as  given  in  Genesis. — An  account 
follows  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, held  at  Paris  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  May,  1897. 
The  notice  is  brief,  merely  naming  the  various  sections,  and  the 
principal  papers  read  in  them. — The  reviews  and  the  '  Chron- 
ique '  follow,  and  the  latter  is  a  very  welcome  summary  of  the 
books  recently  issued  bearing  on  important  points  of  religious 
history  or  criticism. 

Revue  Philosophique  (November,  1897). — M.  Goblet  dis- 
cusses the  various  theories  which  seek  to  explain  why  we  see 
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objects  upright,  though  the  retinal  image  is  reversed.  He 
supports  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  Johann  Mliller  and  Volknaann, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Strattou  (Berkely,  California),  that  it  is  due  to  accommodation 
of  our  visual  to  our  tactile  impressions. — M.  Philippe  considers 
some  experiments  made  on  mental  images. — The  latter  portion 
is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  review  of  M.  Paul  Janet's  Priii- 
ciples  of  Metaphysics  and  Psycliology. — (December). — In  an 
article  which  was  begun  in  last  month's  part,  M.  Felix  le 
Dantec  discusses  '  Neo-Lamarckian  Theories.'  He  deals  with 
them  mainly  as  set  forth  by  the  American  palaeontologist,  E.-D. 
Cope,  and  subjects  them,  especially  Cope's  view  of  the  part 
played  by  consciousness  in  variation,  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion based  on  his  own  chemical  theory  of  life. — '  L'  Education  et 
la  Motilite  Volontaire,'  by  M.  Ch.  Fere,  details  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  motility  of  the  hand,  and  concludes  by 
showing  the  strong  probability  that  the  benefit  of  muscular  or 
mental  training  is  not  local  but  general. — M.  Speranski  dis- 
cusses the  '  Psychological  Origin  of  Metaphors.'  He  rejects 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theory,  and  seeks  to  show  that  figura- 
tive language  originated  in  primitive  man's  view  of  natural 
phenomena. — Among  the  books  reviewed  is  Mr.  Merz's  History 
of  European  Tliouglit  in  the  XIX.  Century,  of  which  M. 
Tannery  says  '  it  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  a  thinker  who  does 
not  confine  himself  in  the  narrow  formulse  of  the  schools,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  able  to  avoid  the  scepticism,  more  or  less 
avowed,  which  too  often  accompanies  the  historical  spirit.' — 
Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruther-Thomsou's  '  Contemporary ' 
article  on  'Beauty  and  Ugliness'  is  also  characterised  as 
notable  in  the  history  of  theories  of  art. — (January,  1^598). — 
M.  A.  Fouillee  contributes  an  extract  on  '  The  Factors  of 
National  Character,'  from  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  French  people. — The  first  part  of  an  article  on 
'  The  Mental  Condition  of  Auguste  Comte,'  by  Dr.  Dumas. — 
'  The  perception  of  resemblance,'  by  P.  Malapert. — Mr,  Selby- 
Bigge's  British  Moralists  of  the  XVIII.  Century,  is  among  the 
books  noticed. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (October,  November,  December). 
— The  serial  novel  'le  Desastre,'  begun  in  September,  runs  on 
to  the  middle  of  November.  The  authors,  MM.  Paul  et 
Victor  Margueritte,  have  done  for  that  part  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  of  which  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Metz 
was  the  culminating  incident,  what  M.  Zola  has  done  for  the 
campaign  leading  up  to  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  comparison 
which  the  very  title  of  the  novel  challenges  with  '  la  Debacle ' 
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is  not  in  all  points  favourable  to  the  youuger  writers.  In 
their  choice  of  the  character,  whose  personal  experiences  are 
woven  into  the  account  of  the  fio;hting,  they  have  not  been  so 
happy  as  their  predecessor.  The  aide-de-camp  Du  Breuil 
does  not  awaken  the  same  interest  as  the  private  whom  Zola 
pictures.  He  is  more  of  an  outsider,  and  above  all,  his  refine- 
ment and  lofty  sentiments  seem  too  artificial,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand,  '  le  Desastre,'  though  by  no 
means  wanting  in  vigour  and  in  realistic  details,  avoids  the 
grossness  of  some  parts  of  '  la  Debacle,'  and  the  knowledge 
which  it  displays  of  military  matters  seems  more  thorough, 
and  less  the  result  of  mere  '  reading-up.'  Altogether,  it  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  work,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  increase  the  literary  reputation  of  the  authors. — In  '  Chat- 
eaubriand et  la  Guerre  d'Espagne,'  M.  le  Marquis  de  Gabriac  is 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  ;  for  he  has  to  deal  with  the  period 
of  the  Restoration — a  period,  which  outside  France,  at  anyrate, 
has  long  ceased  to  awaken  interest.  On  its  own  merits,  how- 
ever, and  as  a  study  of  political  history,  it  is  not  without  im- 
portance. It  shows  that  the  war  undertaken  by  France,  in 
1823,  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  helped  very  con- 
siderably to  restore  it  to  a  position  of  influence  amongst  the 
powers  of  Europe  ;  and,  more  particularly,  it  indicates  to  what 
extent  Chateaubriand  was  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
Louis  XVIII. — The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  '  Th. 
Bentzon '  makes  communism  in  America  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting study,  which  she  divides  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first,  she  considers  Communism  in  fiction,  which  simply  means, 
that  she  sets  forth  the  theories  illustrated  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy  in  his  novel — if  it  be  one — Equality. — In  '  En  Thessa- 
lie,'  M.  Pierre  Mille,  the  war-correspondent  of  the  Jouimal  cles 
Debats,  tells  his  experiences  during  the  late  Greco-Turkish 
war. — '  Les  Mines  d'Or  de  1' Alaska  et  de  la  Colombie  Britan- 
nique,'  is  a  French  contribution  to  the  already  extensive 
literature  of  Klondyke.  It  contains  nothing  but  what  is  al- 
ready famihar  to  English  readers. — In  continuation  of  the 
'  Essais  de  litterature  Pathologiques,'  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Arvede  Barine  has  already  dealt  with  De  Quincey  and  Poe, 
the  number  dated  October  15  begins  a  study  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  union  of 
genius  and  madness  that  modern  literature  has  ever  shown. — 
'  Sur  les  Chemius  des  Pelerins  et  des  Emigrans '  is  not  a  well- 
chosen  title  ;  or,  at  anyrate,  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with  by  M.  Emile  Bertau  in  the  paper  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  it.  That,  however,  is  the  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  his  contribution,  which  is  a  most  interesting  sketch  of 
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the    manuers    and    customs    of    the    simple    inhabitants   of 
Calabria  and  the  south  of"  Italy  generally. — M.   Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  devotes  a  long  paper  of  fifty  pages  to  the  important 
question  of  population.     As  regards  France,  he  suggests  as  a 
remedy  that  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners  should  not  only 
be  made  more  easy,  but  even  encouraged.     He  looks  upon  an 
annual  addition  of  50,000  as  not  excessive.     In  that  manner, 
he  says,  France  would  procure  through  adoption  a  portion  of 
the  children  which  nature  does  not  supply. — Most  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  number  for  the  1st  of  November  are  continua- 
tions of  articles  already  referred  to.     The  first  exception  is  M. 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere's  '  Dans  I'Est  Americain.'     It  is  a  very 
interesting  and   brightly  written  account  of  his  experiences 
and  impressions   during  a  visit  which   he  recently  made  to 
America,  where  he  had  been  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on 
French    literature. — In    another    complete    article,    M.    Jules 
Leclercq,  considers  the  colonial  system  of  the  Dutch  as  illus- 
trated in  Java. — In   the  mid-monthly  number,   Th.   Bentzon, 
continuing   her  study  of  Communism   in   America,   contrasts 
that  of  fiction  with  that  of  reality.     For  the  reality  she  has 
gone  to  the  Shakers ;  and  her  second  article  is,  rather  dis- 
appointingly, nothing  more  than  the   account,  accompanied 
with  the  necessary  historical  retrospect,  of  a  visit  which  she 
paid  to  one  of  their  communities. — Resuming  his  study — '  Les 
Luttes  entre  I'Eglise  et  I'Etat  au  XIX«   Siecle,'  M. 'Etienne 
Lamy  shows  how  the  Church  was  able  to  defend  its  existence 
against  the   Terror,  and   its  liberty  against  Napoleon. — The 
two  December  numbers  contain  several  articles  of    interest. 
In    one    of  them,    Dr.    Brouardel    discusses    the    question    of 
medical  responsibility,  and  deprecates  any  attempt  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  believing  that  none  of  the  reforms  that  have 
been  proposed  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  profession. 
— M.  Robert  de  La  Sizeranne,  the  well-known  art  critic  asks 
the    question,    '  La   photographic    est-elle    un   art  *? '      In   his 
answer  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  its  highest  productions 
are  not  unworthy  to  figure  in  exhibitions  of  black  and  white. 
— It  is  remarkable  that  two  articles,  by  two  different  writers, 
are  devoted  to  two  of  the   most  important  of  the  rivers  of 
France.     One  of  them  makes  au  earnest  appeal  for  the  adop- 
tion  of  such  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  render 
the  Loire  navigable  in  its  upper  reaches ;  the   other  pleads 
with  equal  vigour  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  for  making 
Paris  a  sea-port.     Each  of  the  numbers  for  the  three  months 
contains  the  usual  dramatic,  musical,  and  political  articles. 
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Revue  Semitique  d'epigraphie  et  d'histoire  Ancienne 
(No.  4,  1897). — M.  J.  Halevy,  iu  his  '  Recherches  Bibliques'  ia 
this  number,  discusses  the  uuity,  order,  and  date  of  the  narra- 
tives in  Genesis  relative  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants. 
The  critical  analysis,  which  he  has  given  iu  previous  numbers 
of  this  Revue,  of  the  text  of  these  narratives  and  the  examina- 
tion to  which  he  has  subjected  them,  have  established,  he 
avers,  their  unity  of  authorship,  and  shewn  that  they  are  all 
arranged  according  to  one  plan,  and  are  pervaded  by  one 
spirit.  The  promise  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  vii.  2)  is  seen  iu 
all  that  follows  gradually,  if  slowly,  progressiug  towards  its 
fulfilment.  The  slowness  of  its  progress  finds  its  reason  in  the 
sins  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  especially  of  Jacob 
and  his  sons.  As  the  '  Blessing  of  Jacob,'  however,  (chap, 
xlix.,)  offers  some  foothold  for  those  who  oppose  the  unity  of 
the  text,  M.  Halevy  devotes  here  some  attention  to  that  chap- 
ter. Having  disposed  of  the  special  objections  drawn  from 
that  passage,  he  proceeds  to  a  general  review  of  the 
ground  he  has  gone  over  in  the  past  numbers,  and  summarily'- 
to  restate  the  answers  given  by  him  to  the  objections  of  the 
critical  school.  He  takes  Dill  man  n  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
school;  tabulates  his  arguments  against  the  unity  of  the  text 
of  Genesis  under  rubrics,  and  briefly  disposes  of  them  seriatim. 
E.g.,  Dillmann  in  his  Genesis  argues  that  the  text  cannot  be  from 
one  hand  because  of  the  numerous  repetitions  found  in  it,  be- 
cause of  the  duplicate  narratives,  or  even  triple  narratives  it  con- 
tains of  the  same  events,  because  of  the  contradictory  statements 
it  makes  as  to  the  same  facts ;  and  so  on.  These  averments  M. 
Halevy  places  in  one  column,  giving  the  passages  where  these 
things  are  said  to  occur  in  the  text.  Side  by  side  with  them, 
on  the  same  page,  Halevy  then  places  his  refutation  of  the 
arguments  drawn  from  these,  or  his  explanations  of  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  the  critical  school  has  stumbled  in  con- 
nection with  them.  This  completed,  he  examines  the 
arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  there  being  three  principal 
documents  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  text. 
'  A '  is  described  as  a  legal  work,  accompanied  with  historical 
notes  explanatory  of  their  origin.  Its  style  is  said  to  be  con- 
cise, its  order  systematic,  and  its  purpose  ritualistic.  '  B '  is 
described  as  a  collection  of  traditions  aud  sagas  of  ancient 
Israel.  'C  bears  with  respect  to  'A'  a  prophetic  character, 
and  with  respect  to  '  B '  a  Judaean  character.  On  these  points, 
however,  there  is  little  unanimity  among  the  members  of  the 
school.  On  all  these  points  Halevy  meets  his  opponents,  and 
defends  the  one  authorship  against  them.  A  last  section  is 
devoted  to  the  alleged  compiler,  and  the  final  redactor.     The 
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next  section  of  the  'Recberches  Bibliques'  is  the  continuation 
of  his  '  Notes  pour  I'interpretation  des  Psauraes.'  The  notes 
here  embrace  from  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  to  Ps.  xciii.,  and  the  same  order 
and  principle  are  followed  here  as  in  the  notes  precediog ; 
that  is,  corrections  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  suggested,  and  ex- 
planations, where  they  are  needed,  are  given.  Translations 
of  the  emended  text  follow,  and  then  the  period  of  their 
composition,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  being 
written,  are  discussed,  and  their  respective  dates,  where 
possible,  determined.  M.  Halevy  continues  also  here  his  re- 
vision of  the  translation  of  the  Tell-El  Amarna  Correspondence, 
with  explanatory  and  historical  notes. — M.  J,  Perruchon  con- 
tinues, too,  his 'Notes  pour  I'histoire  d'Ethiope.' — M.  Halevy 
contributes  the  '  Bibliographie,'  and  adds  a  table  of  additions 
and  corrections  to  his  recent  study  in  this  Revue  of  the  recently 
discovered  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  (No.  3,  1897). — 'Josephe  sur 
Jesus,'  by  M.  Theodore  Reinach,  heads  the  list  of  articles  in 
this  number.  The  reference  found  in  Josephus  to  Christ,  and 
the  quotations,  and  the  use,  of  it  made  by  Eusebius,  have 
exercised  many  critical  minds  and  pens  from  time  to  time. 
Some  have  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  passage,  and  just 
as  it  is ;  others  have  rejected  it  as  a  later  interpolation  by  a 
Christian  hand ;  while  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  in  the 
main  from  the  hand  of  Josephus,  but  modified  in  transcription 
by  Christian  copyists.  M.  Reinach  here  does  not  propose  to 
review  the  whole  history  of  the  controversy,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  it,  but  merely  to  sum  up  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  question,  and  to  examine  the  text  of 
Josephus  itself,  and  try  to  determine  its  character.  He  gives 
the  passage  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Hst  of  the  variants  in 
the  writers  who  have  quoted  it.  He  furnishes  next  a  transla- 
tion of  it,  and  points  out  that  several  of  the  words  and  phrases 
in  it  betray  the  influence  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  made  use  of  by  Josephus,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  not  convinced  of  the  truly  Messianic  character  of  Jesus. 
The  text  as  we  have  it,  therefore,  in  the  Antiquities,  if,  as  a 
whole,  genuine,  must  have  been  tampered  with,  and  that 
early.  M.  Reinach  next  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for 
regarding  the  text  as  substantially  genuine,  but  as  having 
been  thus  tampered  within  the  interests  of  Christianity:  (1) 
So  important  an  event  as  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  could  hardly 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  so  conscientious  and 
minute  an  historian  as  Josephus ;  (2)  Striking  out  the  words 
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or  phrases  which  indicate  the  Christian  interpolater,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  or  character  of  the  passage  but  what  is  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  style  of  Josephus,  or  with  the  mind 
of  a  conscientious  Jewish  historian.  The  place  of  the  passage, 
too,  in  the  narrative  seems  quite  natural ;  in  fact,  it  is  called 
for  by  the  context.  (3)  There'  are  terms  in  it  that  clearly 
betray  the  hand  of  an  unbelieving  Jew.  Reiuach  here  points 
these  out.  (4)  Origen's  reference  to  Josephus'  account  of  the 
death  of  James,  the  Just,  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  in  question,  and  our  author  here  states  explicitly 
its  bearing  on  it.  Removing,  then,  from  the  present  text  all 
the  words  and  phrases  inconsistent  with  the  well-known 
opinions  of  Josephus,  M.  Reinach  restores  it  to  what  he  con- 
siders was  its  original  furm,  and  then  discusses  its  historical 
value  as  bearing  on  the  facts. — M.  L.  Blau  contributes  some 
notes  on  the  recovered  text  of  Ecclesiasticus.  He  deals  both 
with  the  author  and  the  work  itself.  He  notes,  as  to  the 
author,  that  Ben-Sirach  was  the  family  name,  and  that  Jesus 
himself  was  the  son  of  Simon,  and  grandson  of  Eleazar.  The 
critical  notes  he  furnishes  are  themselves  afterwards  criticised 
by  M.  Israel  Levi,  and  further  critical  notes  are  given  on  the 
text  by  M.  F.  Perles. — M.  I.  Levi  continues  his  '  Recuil  de  con- 
tes  juifs  inedits.' — M.  D.  Kaufmann  seeks  to  revive  interest  in, 
by  giving  some  account  of,  'Meuahem  Azarya  da  Fano  et  sa 
familie.'  He  was  a  once  celebrated  Rabbin,  whose  repute,  and 
even  memory,  have  now  been  almost  lost  to  the  world.  An 
elegy  on  one,  whom  Kaufmann  takes  to  have  been  Menahem's 
father,  is  given,  and  is  used  to  shed  light  on  the  character  and 
work  of  the  son. — M.  N.  Roubin  continues  his  '  La  vie  commer- 
ciale  des  Juifs  comtadius  en  Lauguedoc  au  XVIIL  siecle.' — 
The  '  Notes  et  Melanges '  deals  with  such  points  as  '  La  syntax 
de  I'imperatif  en  hebreu,'  'La  siege  de  Moise,'  the  word  '  Apip- 
hior,'  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  these  pages ; 
'  L'opinion  publique  et  les  Juifs  au  XVHI.  siecle  en  France,' 
etc. — The  '  Bibliographic  '  occupies  no  fewer  than  46  pages. 
A  long  notice  is  given  of  the  '  Semitic  Studies '  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dr  A.  Kohut.  Each  of  these  studies  is  more  or  less  fully 
summarised  and  appreciated.  A  lengthy  review  is  given  also 
of  Hersling's  Les  cinq  livres  de  la  loi,  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  characters. — In  the  '  Actes  et  Couter- 
ences,'  we  have  a  lecture,  which  was  delivered  before  the 
Societe  des  Etudes  Juives  on  the  29th  of  May,  1897,  by  M. 
Joseph  Lehmann,  on  '  Assistance  publique  et  prive'e  d'apres 
I'antique  legislation  juive.'  It  is  a  dissertation  on  the  care  of 
the  poor  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  Moses  and  by  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  and  shows  that  the  charitable  spirit,  to  which 
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such  homage  is  paid  at  the  present  day,  ruled  in  the  Jewish 
communities  from  the  first. 

Revue  Celtique  (October,  1897). — The  first  place  is  given 
to  an  article  bearing  the  title,  '  Les  Ligures  en  Gaule,'  which 
is  really  an  extract  from  a  Memoir  about  to  be  published  by 
its  author,  M,  M.  Deloche,  in  the  Transactiotis  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscription.  The  paper  is  worthy  of  lacing  placed 
first  in  the  number  for  the  reason  that  it  contaius  a  number  of 
names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  etc.,  in  various  parts 
of  France,  all  bearing  incoutestible  evidence  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Ligures  were  at  one  time,  and  apparently  for  a 
considerable  period,  widely  scattered  over  France.  The  names 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  found  in  charters  and  other 
ancient  documents. — Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  continues  his  studies 
on  the  MSS.  of  the  'Annals  of  Tigernach.'  This  time  his 
attention  is  directed  to  the  Dublin  Fragaient  of  the  Annals. — 
M.  J.  Loth  follows  with  a  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the  so- 
called  '  Compai'ative  of  Equality.' — The  next  paper  is  also  from 
the  hand  of  M.  Loth.  His  subject  here  is  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage, which  he  designates  '  la  plus  negligee  des  trois  langues 
brittoniques,'  and  attributes  this  to  the  three  reasons  that  it  has 
no  literary  originality  ;  presents,  at  least  at  first  sight,  no  lin- 
guistic phenomena  or  forms  which  are  not  met  with  in  the 
Celtic  or  in  the  Breton  languages,  and  has  a  somewhat  difficult 
orthography.  It  has,  however,  a  number  of  peculiarities, 
notwithstanding  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Breton  dialect, 
and  these  M.  Loth  proceeds  to  point  out. — ^^A  third  article  from 
the  same  hand  discusses  the  question  of  n  final  and  d  initial  in 
syntactical  construction. — But  one  book  is  noticed  in  the 
'  Bibliographic,'  and  that  is  Mrs.  Win  gate  Binder's  The  Shadow 
of  Arvor. — Being  the  final  number  of  the  year,  the  remaining 
pages  are  taken  up  with  the  indices,  always  of  importance  in 
this  Revue. 

SPA  IN. 

La  Espana  Moderna  (Noviembre,  1897). — Li  this  num- 
ber Eduardo  Rod's  translated  novel,  Fl  Silencio,  is  concluded, 
and  is  followed  by  a  discourse  pronounced  by  Professor  P. 
Dorado  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  in  which  he  advocates 
a  variety  of  reforms,  fiscal  and  otherwise. — Ceferino  Araujo  y 
Sanchez  concludes  his  papers  on  '  Palmaroli  and  his  Times,' 
giving  an  account  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  of  his  studies,  his  asso- 
ciates, his  enthusiasm  for  the  antique,  and  of  many  other 
particulars  connected  with  this  artist. — This  is  followed  by  a 
number   of  observations   on  the    Quijote  of  Avellaneda,  by 
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Blanca  de  Los  Rios  de  Lamperez. — In  the  '  Cronica  literaria ' 
Sr.  E.^  Gomez  de  Baquero  notices  Sr.  D.  A.  L,  Pelaez's  recent 

historical  work,  El  Seuorio   tetnporal  de  los  Obispos  de  Lugo. 

'  La  Prensa  Internacional '  has  two  pieces  from  the  French ; 
one  by  M.  E.  Faquet  on  'Prosper  Merimee,'  and  the  other  by 
M.  E.  Muutz,  with  the  title  '  A  new  history  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  II.'— As  usual  Sr.  E. 
Castelar  writes  the  'Cronica  Internacional.'  Among  other 
topics  he  touches  on  the  relations  between  the  Italian  nation 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  German  protectorate  over  Tur- 
key, the  Spanish  crisis,  and  the  state  of  Spanish  political 
parties. — fDeciembre,  1897). — Fiction  in  this  number  i.s  again 
supplied  by  a  translation  from  M.  E.  Rod,  in  the  shape  of  a 
novelette. — This  is  followed  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Sr. 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  in  which  the  Spanish  novelist  criticises 
and  estimates  the  works  of  M.  Rod,  more  especially  ia  respect 
to  the  philosophical  tendencies  they  exhibit. — '  El  Super- 
hombre,'  by  Juan  Valera,  is  in  the  main  a  critique  of  Amigos  y 
Maestros,  by  Sr.  Don  Pompeyo  Gener. — In  a  learned  article  en- 
titled '  Historia  del  Hierro,'  the  history  of  that  metal  is  traced 
down  from  the  earliest  times  through  various  literatures  to  the 
present,  and  its  importance  discussed  both  from  a  social  and  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  The  article  is  signed  by  Joaquin 
Olmedilla  y  Puig. — As  in  the  last  number  the  translations  in 
the  '  Prensa  Internacional '  are  taken  from  the  French.  M.  M. 
Tarde,  J.  Fugairon,  and  M.  Jacquemin  being  the  authors 
drawn  upon. — In  the  '  Cronica  Internacional '  Sr.  E.  Castelar 
writes  on  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
and  the  attitude  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  Cuba.  This  with  a 
number  of  book  notices  and  the  indices  completes  both  the 
number  and  the  volume. 

HOLLAND. 

De  Gids  (November). — The  space  of  this  number  is  almost 
filled  with  the  conclusion  of  Marcellus  Emants'  psychological 
study  'At  Sea,'  and  Henri  Borel's  '  Wu  Wei,'  a  fancied  study, 
after  the  philosophy  of  Lao  Tsz,  which  forms  part  of  his  pub- 
lished volume  Wisdom  and  Beauty  from  China,  and  in  what  is 
here  given  the  life  of  the  sage,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  as  well  as 
his  ideas,  are  intelhgibly  set  before  us. — '  Cateriua  Sforza  '  is 
a  review  by  H.  L.  F.  Pisuisse  of  Count  Pasolini's  volumes  on  this 
lady  of  the  Renaissance  period  who  was  Regent  of  Forli  and 
Imola,  and  whose  warlike  spirit  and  genius  well  deserve  remem- 
brance.— Another  review  by  Tutein  Nolthenius  is  of  Semou's  In 
the  Australian  Bush  and  the  Coasts  of  the  Coral  Seas,  and  is  entitled 
'  Egg-laying  Mammals.' — (December). — Opens  with  a  most  in- 
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teresting  historical  article  'The  Mother  of  the  Orange-Nassau's 
1506-1580,'  by  Miss  A.  van  Hogeudorp.  The  life  of  this 
noble  woman,  to  whom  Holland  owes  so  much  through  the 
training  of  her  sons,  is  depicted  with  much  power  and  tender- 
ness, and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  recall  her  history  when 
the  Dutch  are  all  thinking  of  the  approaching  coronation  of 
their  young  Queen. — '  Accident  Insurance '  by  Tutein  Nol- 
thenius  goes  over  the  existing  condition  of  this  in  Holland,  in 
many  respects  most  unsatisfactory,  and  points  out  the  direction 
which  future  legislation  on  the  subject  should  take,  and  what 
ought  above  all  to  be  avoided. — Ida  Heijermans,  whose  strong 
and  bold  articles  on  educational  subjects  have  gained  so  much 
attention,  discourses  here  on  '  Our  Language  in  the  Primary 
Schools.'  As  in  Scotland  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  vernacular  and  the  school  taught  language,  creating  much 
difficulty  for  children.  There  is  a  necessity  for  teaching  not 
merely  spelling  and  grammar,  but  the  language  itself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  children  understand  and  use  it  in  thought 
and  speech,  as  well  as  in  writing.  Much  objection  is  taken  to 
school-books,  which  are  shown  by  many  quotations  to  be 
frequently  silly  and  badly  expressed,  or  in  the  case  of  'selec- 
tions from  good  authors '  quite  unsuitable  for  children,  being 
far  too  complex  and  difficult.  She  makes  an  appeal  for  '  easy ' 
reading  books  containing  pure  simple  natural  language,  so 
that  children  may  not  learn  and  speedily  forget  merely 
intricacies  of  grammar,  but  get  to  know  and  love  their 
mother  tongue  at  its  best. — 'A  new  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.'  This  is  the  version  of  Kuenen  and  others,  of 
whom  Dr.  Oort  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  began 
the  work.  The  first  part  was  published  in  October,  and  the 
work  is  a  crying  need  in  Holland,  as  the  translation  in  common 
use  is  hopelessly  obsolete. — Other  papers  are  devoted  to 
'  Biographies  of  Allard  Pierson,'  and  '  The  Society  of  Nether- 
land  Literature.' — (January). — This  number  opens  with  a 
beautiful  graceful  fairy  tale  entitled  '  Psyche.'  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Past,  and  with  her  sis- 
ters, Emeralda  and  Astra,  lives  in  an  old  castle  to  which 
comes  Eros,  King  of  To-day,  but  before  she  is  finally  united 
to  him,  many  things  happen  by  the  intervention  of  the 
winged  horse  Chimera,  the  Sphinx,  and  others. — '  Market- 
garden  Villages,'  by  C.  J.  H.  van  den  Broek,  is  the  description 
of  a  plan,  carried  out  into  the  most  practical  details,  for  estab- 
lishing small  allotment  villages  which  will  check  the  flow  of 
population  from  the  country  into  the  large  towns,  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  the  markets  of  the  towns.  Nowhere  is  such 
a  scheme  more  likely  to  succeed  than  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
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the  soil  is  so  fertile  and  large  towns  so  numerous. — '  Heredity ' 
is  a  study  by  Hubrecht ;  and  Heleue  Lapidoth-Swarth  con- 
butes  some  of  her  gracefully  expressed  sonnets. 

DEN  MA  BK. 

Year-book  for  Old  Northern  Archeology  and  History 
(Vol.  XII.,  part  1,  Copenhagen  1897). — In  this  part  Dr.  Finnur 
Jonsson  writes  at  considerable  length  on  the  '  Short  Lay  of 
Sigurd.'  Despite  its  name,  the  poem  in  question  is  one  of  the 
longest  of  the  Sigurd-cycle,  but  several  German  critics  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  original  whole,  but  a 
patch-work  from  older  poems.  The  style  of  Eddaic  poetry 
makes  it  easy  enough  to  prove  a  want  of  connection  wherever 
desirable,  but,  although  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  the  poem  to  be  made  up  of  fragments,  the  grounds 
alleged  by  its  assailants  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Dr.  Finnur 
discusses  all  the  points  in  detail,  clears  away  many  of  the 
difficulties  over  which  the  Germans  have  stumbled,  and  shows 
that  others  do  not  exist  at  all.  Vai-ious  metrical  and  linguistic 
peculiarities,  in  his  opinion,  go  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  the 
work  of  a  single  author,  and  the  objections  raised  to  its  form 
and  matter  are  mainly  of  a  subjective  kind.  Dr.  Finnur's 
analysis  is  excellent  on  the  literary  as  well  as  on  the  philological 
side,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  a  good  illustration  of 
his  careful  method  in  dealing  with  the  old  Northern  literature 
generally. — '  Ancient  Remains  at  Hallahult  in  Blekiug  '  is  the 
title  of  a  short  article  in  Swedish  by  Dr.  C.  Wibhng.  The  re- 
mains in  question  are  mysterious  enough,  consisting  of  a  stone 
circle  on  the  blocks  of  which  are  incised  various  strange 
symbols.  The  print  of  a  foot  and  a  runic  alphabet  are  the 
most  intelligible  of  the  number,  and  Dr.  Wibling  is  perhaps 
right  in  referring  the  whole  to  some  heathen  worship,  which 
may  have  lingered  on  in  this  secluded  spot  after  Christianity 
had  been  generally  adopted. — '  Standing  Stones  in  the  Far 
North  '  by  0.  Nicolaissen  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  these  rude 
stone  monuments,  which  ai'e  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory 
portion  of  our  inheritance  from  antiquity. — Part  2  is  entirely 
devoted  to  an  article  by  A.  Fabricius  oi  '  The  Expeditions  of 
the  Northmen  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula.'  As  is  well  known, 
the  Vikings  did  not  leave  Spain  untouched  when  they  began, 
in  their  own  rough  and  ready  way,  to  wake  up  Western 
Europe.  Accounts  of  their  descents  are  preserved  by  both 
Spanish  and  Arabic  historians,  and  have  been  known  in  part 
for  half-a-century,  but  the  present  article  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  compare  and  criticise  the  different  narratives. 
There  is  indeed  ample  scope  for  the  author's  ingenuity  in 
xxxi.  13 
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reconciling  the  widely  divergent  versions  of  the  various 
writers,  whose  confusion  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  based  their  histories  on  tradition.  It  may  be 
gathered,  however,  that  four  serious  descents  were  made  upon 
Spain  by  the  Northmen  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries ; 
and  the  precise  dates  are  apparently  844,  859-61,  964  and 
968-70.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hr.  Fabricius  has  not 
overlooked  the  curious  passage  in  O'Donovan's  '  Three  Frag- 
ments of  Irish  History,'  which  tells  how  the  Northmen  brought 
Moors  to  Ireland,  who  were  afterwards  known  as  '  the  blue 
men  of  Erin,'  (This  explains  why,  in  the  Irish  'Lay  of  Manus' 
the  Norse  king  is  called  'king  of  the  blue  men,'  a  point  not 
noticed  in  this  article.)  Very  curious  are  the  accounts  of  the 
image  which  topped  some  lofty  erection  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz,  referred  by  tradition  to  Phoenician  times:  it  was  finally 
removed  by  a  covetous  Moorish  admiral  in  1145.  There  is 
much  interesting  matter  in  the  article,  which  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Viking  time. — Part  3  con- 
tains an  article  by  Dr.  iSophus  Miiller  on  '  Antiquarian  Exca- 
vations undertaken  for  the  National  Museum  in  the  Years 
1893-96.'  After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  excavating  in 
Denmark,  Dr.  Miiller  quotes  a  request  sent  in  to  the  Museum 
in  1892  signed  by  over  400  representative  gentlemen,  calling 
for  scientific  investigation  of  the  many  grave-mounds,  etc., 
which  were  steadily  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  agri- 
culture. Government  was  found  willing  to  vote  an  annual 
sum  of  £500  for  this  purpose,  and  Dr.  Miiller  here  illustrates 
the  benefits  to  archaeology,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
work.  The  method  of  dealing  with  these  memorials  of  the 
past  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  separate  finds  described  are 
of  considerable  interest.  Probably  in  no  other  country  is  the 
study  of  archaeology  carried  on  so  systematically  or  with  so 
rich  results  as  in  Denmark. — The  other  article  in  this  part,  by 
J.  B.  Lofiier,  has  also  to  do  with  diggings,  but  deals  with  a 
much  later  period,  its  title  being  '  A  Churchyard  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages.'  The  churchyard  in  question  is  part  of  that  now 
attached  to  Roskilde  Cathedral,  a  site  which  has  of  late 
attracted  much  attention  among  Danish  antiquaries.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  graves  are  older  than  the  present  building, 
i.e.,  earlier  thau  1200  A.D.,  there  is  little  of  general  interest  in 
this  paper. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BiBLiOTHEQUE  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse  (Novem- 
ber, 1897). — 'Une  Soldat-poete  au  seizieme  Siecle,'  by  M.  H. 
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Warnery,  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Theodore-Agrippa 
d'Aubigne.  Severely  educated,  and  escaping  by  the  merest 
chance  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  forsook 
learning  for  war,  yet  found  time  to  write  political  pamphlets, 
verses,  and  the  '  Tragiques,'  which,  in  M.  Warnery's  opinion, 
if  more  finished,  would  have  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Dante  or  Milton  of  France.— The  second  part  of  M.  Reader's 
'  flistory  of  Russian  Policy  in  the  Eastern  Question,'  extends 
to  the  affairs  of  1821. — '  La  Renaissance  de  I'ldeal  en  Espagne,' 
by  Sr.  Rafael  Altamira,  contains  an  account  of  the  studies  in 
local  institutions  by  the  younger  school  of  Spanish  jurists. — 
M.  Ed.  Saysus  describes  Mr.  Punch's  representations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. — (December,  1897)— M.  Veuglaire  resumes  his 
military  studies  by  dealing  with  the  army  of  the  U.S.A.— M, 
Reader  concludes  his  sketch  of  '  Russian  Eastern  Pohcy,'  and 
attempts  to  estimate  its  probable  course  in  the  future. — 
'  Studies  in  Italian  Literature,'  by  M.  Tissot,  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  novelist,  Madame  Neera,  whose  later  work  is 
marked  by  power  of  observation  and  analysis,  which,  says  the 
writer,  is  well  worth  the  early  years  spent  in  practising  her 
hand  on  commonplace  novels. — M.  Talhchet  closes  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  proposal  to  nationalise  the  Swiss  railways,  which 
is  at  present  agitating  the  country. — Gottfried  Keller's  Zurich 
story, '  Ursule,'  is  also  concluded. — In  the  German  '  Chronique ' 
the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Mark  Twain's  amusing  speech 
on  the  German  language. — (January,  1898) — The  strange 
figure  of  the  aristocratic  socialist,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  is  well 
sketched  by  M.  Maurice  Muret. — '  Pierrot '  is  a  touching  and 
delicate  study  by  M.  Monnier. — M.  le  Commandant  Espitallier 
describes  the  main  varieties  of  autocars,  and  speaks  hopefully 
of  their  future. — '  Perspectives  de  la  politique  Europeenne,'  by 
M.  Tallichet,  is  an  attempt  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  Continent. — In  '  La  Sentinelle,'  M.  Mitropolski 
gives  a  grim  scene  at  a  Russian  military  port. — The  various 
chroniques  are  as  excellent  as  usual. 

-S  WED  EN. 

Arkiv  FOR  NoRDiSK  FiLOLOGi. — (Record  for  Northern  Philo- 
logy). Vol.  10.  No.  I. — This  journal  reflects  the  increasing 
interest  felt  in  Europe  for  the  old  Northern  languages,  their 
literature  and  philology.  The  term  Nordisk,  German  Nor- 
dish.  Northern,  though  the  qualifying  adjective  old  may  be 
prefixed  in  English,  as  applying  to  the  older  language  and 
literature  of  the  four  tongues,  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  seeing  that  the  chief  interest  of  students  of  these 
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languages  bears  less  upon  the  popular  and  every-day  language, 
current  in  these  countries  and  more  upon  the  older  forms  of 
the  languages  and  literatures  as  possessing  more  historical  in- 
terest, but  the  interest  of  these,  in  our  own  experience  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  greatly  increased.  Orig- 
inally, Copenhagen,  the  Danish  capital,  was  the  principal  seat 
of  this  study,  as  more  closely  connected  with  Iceland,  and  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  where  the  Icelandic  literature  in 
the  form  of  the  Arna-Magnaean  and  other  collections,  was 
mostly  to  be  found,  and  where  Icelandic  students  have,  for 
the  most  part,  gone  to  study.  The  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
old  forms  of  the  languages  and  literature  has,  in  the  course  of 
years,  greatly  extended.  Works  bearing  upon  these  had  also, 
from  the  very  first,  been  published  also  in  Stockholm  and 
Christiania.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Lexicography  of 
the  old  Northern  language,  in  its  chief  or  Icelandic  branch, 
will  perhaps  best  show  this  increase  of  interest.  In  1786  the 
first  dictionary  appeared ;  a  new  edition  came  out  in  1814 
under  the  editorship  of  Rask,  and  with  a  preface  by  the 
well-known  Scandinavian  scholar  P.  E.  Miiller,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  literature  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time, 
bearing  upon  the  old  Northern.  Notwithstanding  this  advance, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  lexical  provision  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  was  so  great  that  when  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hen- 
derson undertook  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  diffi- 
culties in  completing  the  edition  were  so  great,  that  it  was 
only  after  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  that  the 
edition  could  be  completed.  Passing  over  the  excellent 
poetical  lexicon  of  Egilsson  which  appeai'ed  in  1860,  the 
next  attempt  to  supply  the  felt  deficiency  of  sufficient  diction- 
aries was  undertaken  by  an  Englishman,  Richard  Cleasby,  who 
settled  in  Copenhagen  with  the  view  to  briug  out,  at  his  own 
expense,  an  Icelandic-English  dictionary.  Uufortuuately,  after 
several  years  work,  the  projector,  Richard  Cleasby,  died,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  completion  of  the  work  was  sus- 
pended. After  long  delay,  it  was  resumed  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfusson,  a  young  Icelandic  scholar,  selected  by  George 
Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.,  who  contributed  an  Introduction 
and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby  to  the  work,  and  finally  the 
work  appeared  in  4to  in  1874,  being  published  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  The  last  dictionary  which  has  ap- 
peared is  by  Pastor  John  Fritzner,  who,  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Unger  of  Christiania,  has  brought  out  a  dictionary  of  the  old 
Norse  language,  of  which  22  parts  were  issued  by  the  vener- 
able projector  and  main  elaborator  of  the  work,  during  his 
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life-time.  Compelled  by  his  advanced  age,  to  give  up  the 
work,  it  was,  as  noted,  handed  over  to  Prof.  Unger,  assisted 
by  Candidate  E.  Paulsen,  by  whom  the  lexicon  has  been  com- 
pleted. A  valuable  appendix  was  added  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Sophus  Bugge.  Professor  Gering,  who  supplies  a  notice 
to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Arkiv,  characterizes  the  work 
in  a  single  sentence,  as  follows : — '  Of  all  dictionaries  which 
have  gone  through  the  accumulated  verbal  treasures  of 
the  old  Northern  prose,  Fritzner's  dictionary  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  careful  and  most  complete  ;  no  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors has  dealt  to  such  an  extent  with  the  Realia  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  gives  to  the  book  a  special  value.'  Returning 
to  the  10th  Volume,  No.  1  of  the  Arkiv,  this  opens  with  a 
paper  on  old  northern  verbs,  whose  final  consonants  are  k,  I,  r, 
and  t,  and  which  presuppose  forms  in  the  ancient  ur-germanic 
in  alon,  ilon,  aron,  akon,  or  ikon,  together  with  atjan,  and 
which  in  two  respects  separate  themselves  into  a  special 
group  apart  from  the  other  primitive  German  verbs;  they  seem 
in  general  to  be  with  the  above  named  suffixes  derived  from 
the  verb  or  verbal  stems  and  express  more  or  less  significantly, 
a  strengthening  of  the  conception,  or  a  repetition  of  the  action 
which  is  given  in  the  fundamental  word.  Not  seldom  there 
arises  besides,  especially  in  those  in  1,  a  diminutive  significa- 
tion. To  these  may  be  added  a  number  of  verbs  which,  at 
least  from  the  Northern  point  of  view,  must  be  regarded  as 
formed  with  r  suffix,  formed  on  adjectival  stems.  The  genesis 
of  this  type  of  formation  ought  to  be  most  conveniently  expli- 
cated on  the  foundation  of  collections  which  comprehend  their 
resulting  effects  in  the  specially  German  languages.  A  be- 
ginning worthy  of  attention  appears  in  the  second  part  of 
Wilman's  German  Grammar,  pages  91-113.  The  article  is  by 
M.  Elof.  Hellquist. — The  next  article  is  by  Dr.  Axel  Olrik,  who 
has  occupied  himself  with  the  sources  of  the  material  used  by 
Saxo,  the  well  known  Danish  Latin  poet.  These  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Olrik  in  two  treatises  which  appeared  respec- 
tively in  1892  and  1894,  the  first  of  which  strove  to  divide 
Saxo's  sources  into  two  divisions.  The  second  work  strives 
to  deal  with  the  sources  themselves.  At  the  soHcitation  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Arkiv,  a  review  of  these  treatises  of  Dr. 
Olrik  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Steenstrup,  who,  however, 
differed  so  entirely  from  Dr.  Olrik,  that  his  paper  (in  No.  2, 
Vol.  IX.)  was  rather  a  new  investigation  than  a  review.  Its 
length  forbids  an  attempt  to  give  a  summary  of  it.  In 
the  present  number  Dr.  Olrik  replies  to  M.  Steenstrup.  He 
refers  to  reviews  of  his  treatises  from  such  specialists  as  E. 
Mogk,  author  of  a  treatise  in  Paul's  Grundriss  on  Germanic 
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Mythology,  Prof.  W.  Golther,  who,  subsequently  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mogk's  treatise,  has  written  on  the  same  subject. 
These  have  been  followed  by  reviews  by  M.  de  La  Saussaye 
and  Prof  A.  0.  Freudenthal.  These  reviewers  have  expressed 
themselves  favourably  as  to  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Olrik 
and  a  recognition  of  the  chief  results,  sometimes  no  doubt 
with  the  statement  that  single  points  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  new  investigation  which  might  lead  to  other  results.  '  For 
my  own  part,  the  close  of  the  work  with  the  reception  it  met 
with,  was  a  spur  to  further  exertions, — already  much  that  was 
dark  and  confused  had  become  clear  and  simple.'  But  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  the  subject  being  dealt  with  by  others. 
This  he  found  when  Prof.  Bugge  took  up  the  question. 
Here  he  found  the  division  into  two  sources,  Norse  and 
Danish,  accepted,  with  other  points.  The  further  question 
turns  largely  upon  the  question  of  the  soui'ces.  Are  the 
sources  twofold,  as  accepted  by  Dr.  Olrik  and  Prof.  Bugge 
according  to  Dr.  Olrik's  view  ?  This  is  not  as  yet  made  clear 
in  the  controversy.  On  this  follows,  a  notice  on  a  wizard 
formula,  reprinted  by  Prof  Noreen  in  his  old  Swedish  lesebuch 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer  to  the  saint  Kakwkylla,  by  which  rats 
and  mice  are  driven  away.     Of  these  four  lines  are  given — 

'  O  sancta  Kakwkylla, 
Remove  dampnosa  facilla  (or  favilla) 
Quod  tibi  de  coelis 
Concessit  vox  Michaelis.' 

The  above  not  to  be  understood /ac^7Za  or  favilla,  F.  Holthan- 
sen  corrects  into  fatella,  diminutive  from  fatum.  He  corrects, 
moreover,  the  mysterious  Kakwkylla  from  lines,  used  as  a 
charm  for  stopping  fire,  and  which  run — 

'  Sancfce  Columquille  remove  dampna  mala  faville  ! 
Atque  Columquillus  sal  vet  ab  igne  domus.' 

Thus  substituting  the  name  of  the  Scottish  saint  Columba, 
abbot  of  lona  (Hy). — The  articles  close  with  a  review  of 
Smalands-lagenljudliira — the  sounds  made  use  of  in  Smalands- 
laws,  of  which  only  the  Christ  balk  or  chapter  remains,  which 
has  been  made  use  of  as  the  subject  of  an  Academical  treatise, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  by  M.  Axel  Kock, 
editor  of  the  journal. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  Historical  Review  (October,  1897). — 
This  is  much  above  an  average  number,  and  is  full  of  good 
things.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  recently  discovered 
chapter  of  the  late  H.  Tuttle's  History  of  Prussia.     We  have 
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here  only  one  instalment,  with  the  promise  of  more.  The  in- 
stalment given  deals  with  the  Prussian  Campaign  of  1758. 
The  discovery  is  fortunate,  and  carries  Mr.  Tuttle's  work  a 
step  further. — '  Mirabeau,  a  Victim  of  the  lettres  de  cachet,'  is  an 
excellent  contribution.  While  narrating  the  history  of  Mira- 
beau's  early  years,  it  brings  to  light  some  curious  facts  of  the 
time,  and  shows  to  what  curious  uses  the  lettres  de  cachet  were 
sometimes  put. — M.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  continues  his  valuable 
articles  under  the  title,  '  The  Proprietary  Province.' — '  The 
Development  of  the  Love  of  Romantic  Scenery  in  America ' 
will  appeal  to  more  than  merely  historical  students.  Miss 
Woolley,  who  M^rites  the  article,  goes  back  to  1642,  when 
Darby  Field,  an  Irishman,  with  several  others,  climbed  the 
White  Mountains,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  to  dissuade 
them  by  the  Indians.  The  scenery  from  the  plateau  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  which  were  then  called  the  Crystal 
or  White  Hills,  is  superb  ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  Field's 
adventure  not  a  word  is  said  about  it.  The  first  to  make  any 
allusion  to  it  was  John  Josselyn,  who  made  the  ascent  in  1663 
and  1671.  This  is  apparently  the  first  indication  of  the  feel- 
ing for  nature  in  American  literature,  and  Miss  Woolley 
proceeds  to  trace  its  development,  down  to  the  present,  in  a 
paper  of  great  interest. — Mr.  G.  H.  Haynes  accounts  for 
the  success  of  '  Know-Nothingism  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
November  Elections  of  1854.' — Several  interesting  documents 
are  printed,  and  the  '  Correspondence  of  Eli  Wliitney,'  i-elative 
to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  is  given. — Many  books  are 
reviewed. 
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The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience :  Being  the  Kerr 
Lectures  for  1897.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  FoRREST,  M.A. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1897. 

The  subject  which  Mr.  Forrest  has  chosen  for  his  Kerr  Lectures  is 
one  of  commanding  and  perennial  interest,  and  continually  susceptible  of 
fresh  treatment.  No  one  can  be  supposed  to  have  as  yet  given  an  ex- 
haustive interpretation  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  or  to  have  solved  finally 
the  great  variety  of  questions  that  have  been  raised  or  may  be  raised  in 
connection  with  it.  Mr.  Forrest's  treatment  of  it  cannot  be  complained 
of  on  the  score  of  want  of  freshness,  or  of  devoutness,  or  of  scholarliness. 
The  references  and  arguments  show  that  he  is  fully  abreast  of  the  theo- 
logical learning  of  the  day,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conjectures 
and  theories  put  forth  in  connection  with  his  subject.  Like  most  treatises 
of  the  kind  the  work  is  largely  controversial,  but  the  tone  throughout  is 
calm  and  judicial.  The  arguments  of  those  whose  opinions  are  con- 
troverted are  fairly  stated  and  fairly  met,  and  as  a  rule  successfully.  Mr. 
Forrest  himself  has  no  new  or  startling  theory  to  propound  ;  his  attitude 
is  on  the  whole  conservative  ;  and  his  lectures  may  probably  be  taken  as 
exhibiting,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  opinions  which  are  most  approved  by  the 
general  sj^iritual  intelligence  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  in  which  he  holds  a  distinguished  position.  They  are  valuable, 
also,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  indicating,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  trend  of  theological  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the  great  subject  with 
which  they  deal.  The  lectures  are  in  all  nine,  but  the  topics  brought 
within  their  purview  and  more  or  less  thoroughly  discussed  are  extremely 
numerous.  This  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  the  nine  lectures 
cover  over  350  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  Their  number  or  variety, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  objected  to,  as  each  of  them  is  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  their  discussion,  if  it 
does  nothing  more,  at  least  contributes  to  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  its 
treatment.  In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Forrest  discourses  on  the  uniqueness 
of  Our  Lord's  moral  consciousness,  maintaining  that  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  Christ  was  one  and  undivided,  at  one  with  itself,  and  altogether 
free  from  those  self-contradictions  which  characterise  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  men.  The  point  is  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Martineau  and  others  on  the  subject  are  controverted,  but, 
singularly  enough,  the  Temptation  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
come  in  here  for  discussion,  is  barely  touched  upon.  In  his  second  lecture 
Mr.  Forrest  treats  of  Our  Lord's  self-consciovisness  as  interpreted  by  His 
claims,  and  discusses  the  character  of  His  teaching,  and  the  significance  of 
the  title  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  maintains  with  considerable  force  that  Our 
Lord's  consciousness  of  His  Messia,nic  calling  was  determined  by  His  con- 
sciousness of  His  Divine  Sonship.  The  question  of  Our  Lord's  miracles 
comes  in  for  treatment  in  the  third  lecture.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
minimise  their  importance.  The  miracles  of  healing  he  maintains  '  were 
both  arresting  and  indications  of  the  operation  of  a  divine  will,  and  a 
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revelation  of  its  beneficent  character.'  'They  were  not  meant  to  suggest,' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '  there  are  no  proofs  of  God  in  nature  ;  you  cannot"  find 
Him  there  :  He  is  shown  only  in  His  supercession  of  natural  methods  ; ' 
but  to  confirm  and  correct  the  evidences  of  Him  which  nature  supplied  ; 
to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  daily  working  of  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
order  of  the  universe  ;  and  also  to  show  that  where  the  action  of  His 
natural  laws  was  injurious,  as  in  physical  disease,  it  was  due  to  the  per- 
version of  sin,  which  it  was  God's  purpose  to  remove  in  order  to  restore 
the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  world.'  When  treating  of  Our  Lord's 
resurrection  Mr.  Forrest  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  was  differ- 
ent from  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  in  disposing  of  the  vision  theory 
invented  by  Baur,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  here  attributed  to  Renan. 
But  though  treating  lucidly  and  on  the  whole  successfully  of  this  great 
subject,  Mr.  Forrest  scarcely  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  fall  signifi- 
cance of  St.  Paul's  phrase,  'the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,'  or  the 
allied  phrases  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are  the  Incarnation  and  the  doctrine  of  Our  Lord's  Person  as  set  forth  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  Justification  and  the  New  Life,  of 
Righteousness  and  Law,  and  the  Neo-Hegelian  rendering  of  Christianity. 
But  though  treating  of  such  higli  subjects  the  book  is  by  no  means  dry  or 
unreadable.  It  exhibits  great  richness  of  spiritual  experience  as  well  as 
much  theological  acumen,  and  if  not  exactly  brilliant,  it  is  at  least  a  solid 
contribution  to  Protestant  theology.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  should 
add,  there  is  in  addition  to  a  fairly  complete  index  a  long  series  of  notes 
in  which  topics  touched  upon  in  the  lectures  are  more  fully  discussed. 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  Part.  I.  Morphological : 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1896.  By  C.  P.  TiELE,  Theo.D.,  Litt.D., 
etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.     1897. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Tiele  as  its  Giftbrd  Lecturer.  In  the  Science  of  Religion,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  these  many  years.  Dr.  Tiele  is  one  of  the  chief 
masters,  and  by  his  various  publications  has  won  a  reputation  for  himself 
which  is  more  than  European — a  reputation  which  will  be  considerably 
and  deservedly  enhanced  by  the  lecttires  before  us.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  previous  studies,  he  here  regards  his  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  rather  than  from  that  of  speculative  philosophy, 
and  deals  with  the  facts  connected  with  religion  not  as  a  basis  for  specula- 
tion, but  as  objects  for  analysis,  classification,  and  generally  for  scientific 
treatment.  His  aim,  in  short,  in  the  ten  lectures  here  printed,  as  it  will 
be  in  those  which  are  to  follow,  is  to  furnish  the  student  not  with  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  but  with  a  handbook  to  s'^rve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  scientific  study  of  that  immense  variety  of  phenomena  which  are 
generally  known  as  religious.  Such  books  are  not  altogether  wanting,  but 
as  far  as  it  goes  Dr.  Tiele's  promises  to  occupy  a  position  peculiarly  its 
own.  By  religion  Dr.  Tiele  understands  '  the  aggi'egate  of  all  those 
phenomena  which  are  invariably  termed  religious,  in  contradistinction  to 
ethical,  sesthetical,  political,  and  others,' — 'those  manifestations  of  the 
human  mind  in  words,  deeds,  customs,  and  institutions  which  testify  to 
man's  belief  in  the  superhuman,  and  serve  to  bring  him  into  relation  with 
it.'  The  object  of  the  Science  of  Religion  he  is  careful  to  point  out  is  not 
the  superhuman  itself,  but  religion  based  upon  belief  in  the  superhuman, 
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while  the  task  of  investigating  religion  as  a  historical,  psychological,  social 
and  wholly  human  phenomenon,  he  says,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  science.  The  term  '  Science  of  Religion  '  has  been  objected  to, 
but  Dr.  Tiele  maintains  that  the  study  of  religion  is  as  much  entitled  to 
be  called  a  science  as  philology  is.  The  attitude  of  the  student  towards  the 
various  forms  of  religion,  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  religion 
itself,  is  set  out  by  our  author  with  great  felicity  in  a  passage  which  is,  how- 
ever, too  long  to  quote.  In  the  course  of  it  he  remarks  that  no  religion 
is  beneath  the  student's  notice,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  heretics,  schis- 
matics, or  heathens  ;  '  to  him  as  a  man  of  science,  all  religious  forms  are 
simply  objects  of  investigation,  different  languages  in  which  the  religious 
spirit  expresses  itself,  means  which  enable  him  to  penetrate  to  a  know- 
ledge of  religion  itself,  sujjreme  above  all.'  As  to  the  kind  of  science  to 
which  the  Science  of  Religion  belongs,  Dr.  Tiele  maintains  that  it  is 
neither  natural  nor  historical  in  the  usual  sense  of  those  terms,  but  philo- 
sophical, and  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  it  the  method  adapted  to  all 
philosophical  branches  of  science,  namely,  the  deductive.  '  Not,'  he  re- 
marks, '  the  one-sided  empirical  method,  which  culminates  in  positivism, 
and  only  ascertains  and  classifies  facts,  but  is  powerless  to  explain  them. 
Nor  the  one-sided  historical  method,  which  yields  exclusively  historical 
results.  Nor  again  the  so-called  genetic-speculative  method,  a  mixture  of 
history  and  philosophy  wiiich  lacks  all  unity.  Still  less,  I  must  hasten  to 
add,  the  warped  speculative  method,  which  has  no  foothold  on  the  earth, 
but  floats  in  the  clouds.  For,  when  I  speak  of  the  deductive  method,  I 
mean  this  speculative  method  least  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  our  deductive 
reasoning  starts  from  the  results  yielded  by  induction,  by  empirical,  his- 
torical, and  comparative  methods.  What  religion  is,  and  whence  it  arises, 
we  can  only  ascertain  from  religious  phenomena.  Our  inmost  being  can 
only  be  known  by  its  outward  manifestation.'  Consequently  in  Dr.  Tiele's 
opinion  the  chief,  though  not  the  whole  of  the  material  upon  which  the 
Science  of  Religion  builds,  is  to  be  obtained  from  mythology  and  from 
doctrine  in  which  cult,  ritual  and  ceremonies  all  find  their  interpretation, 
or  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it — '  Conceptions  mythically  or  dogmatically, 
symbolically  or  philosophically  expressed,  must  ever  be  the  fountainhead 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  religious  spirit  which  is  the  true  essence  of  re- 
ligion.' Of  the  two  main  divisions  into  which  the  subject  divides  itself 
Dr.  Tiele  devotes  the  remaining  lectures  in  the  present  course  to  the 
morphology  of  religi(m,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  constant  changes  of 
form,  resulting  from  an  ever  progressing  evolution,  and  leaves  the  other 
or  ontological  division  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  in  the  following  course. 
For  the  rest  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  What  strikes 
us  most  about  these  lectures  is  their  complete  sanity.  A  more  judicious 
writer  than  Dr.  Tiele,  or  one  who  is  more  alive  to  the  difiiculties  of  his 
subject,  or  who  has  them  more  thoroughly  in  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  meet  with.  Seldom  has  the  subject  been  treated  with  an  equal  fulness 
of  information  and  richness  of  thought.  Complaints  which  have  been 
brought  against  former  Gilford  Lectures  can  scarcely  be  brought  against 
these.  Their  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
no  one  can  read  them  without  rising  from  their  perusal  with  large  con- 
ceptions of  religion  and  admiration  for  the  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
treatment  the  subject  receives  from  beginning  to  end  from  author.  The 
translator  of  the  volume,  whoever  he  is,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  Few  will  imagine  that  the 
volume  is  a  translation.  Besides  being  perfectly  idiomatic  the  style  is 
simple  and  clear  as  crystal. 
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The  Mysteries  Pagan  and  Christian :  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1896-97.  By  S.  Cheetham,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1897. 

Since  the  Revival  of  Leanniig  the  mysteries  of  Paganism  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  given  rise  to  mvich  scholarly  and  painstaking 
research,  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  volumes  written  about  them'^ 
little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  tliem  until  the  appearance  of  C.  A.  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus,  in 
■which  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  Eleusinian,  the 
Orphic  and  the  Samothracian  mysteries  were  subjected  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  all  the  important  autliorities  on  the  subject  were  for  the 
first  time  criticised  and  interpreted  by  an  acute  and  thoroughly  competent 
scholar.  Among  the  older  writers,  such  as  De  Sainte  Croix  and  Creuzer, 
the  opinion  respecting  the  pagan  mysteries  was  'that  in  them  was  taught 
an  esoteric  doctrine,  better  and  nobler  than  that  of  the  popular  reliyimi, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  primeval  antiquity  through  a  constant 
succession  of  priests  or  hierophants,  and  imparted  from  age  to  age  to  select 
votaries  who  kept  the  secret  of  their  knowledge.'  This  secret  knowledge 
was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a  primitive  revelation  given  to 
all  mankind,  by  others,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  others  again, 
from  the  hidden  wisdom  of  Egypt  or  India.  Warburton's  views  were 
peculiar,  and  found  few  adherents.  After  examining  the  promises  of  future 
retribution  given  in  the  Mysteries,  he  maintained  that  they  were  '  the 
'legislator's  invention,  solely  for  the  propagation  and  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.'  Under  the  hand  of  Lobeck 
the  views  and  statements  of  the  older  writers  were  found  in  many  cases  to 
be  utterly  baseless.  Admission  to  the  societies,  he  showed,  far  from  being 
difficult,  was  open  to  all  on  easy  conditions  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
station  ;  their  priests  liad  no  extraordinary  knowledge,  but  in  the  case  of 
civic  Mysteries  at  least,  simple  citizens  were  capable  of  discharging  the 
peculiar  ritual  with  which  alone  they  were  concerned.  Accepting  generally 
the  results  of  Lobeck's  labours,  and  the  facts  concerning  the  pagan  Mysteries 
as  set  forth  by  Preller,  Dr.  Cheetham,  here  in  the  volume  before  us  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  what  the  ancient  pagan  Mysteries  were  and  to  point  out 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  so-called  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  As  for  the  former,  he  traces  tliem  back  to  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  men  in  the  ancient  world  to  obtain  some  explanation  of  the  wonders 
and  perplexities  in  the  midst  of  which  they  found  themselves.  '  Long 
before  the  rise  of  ijhilosophy,'  he  remarks,  'men  believed  in  some  kind 
of  a  renewed  existence  after  death.  And  if  something  of  the  sentient 
being  survived,  it  was  inevitable  to  ask 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  unbodied  soul  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  ? 

Do  all  endure  the  same  fate,  or  are  there  distinctions  of  weal  and  woe  in 
the  unseen  world  ?  If  so,  can  man  do  anything  to  secure  a  portion  among 
the  blessed  ?  Can  he  helji  to  bless  his  brethren  who  have  departed  ?  Are 
there  lustral  waters,  are  there  charms  and  soothing  words  which  can  purify 
the  sottl  and  render  it  fit  to  bear  company  with  those  whom  the  gods  love  I ' 
Out  of  such  thoughts,  he  goes  on  to  say,  arose  a  multitude  of  societies 
which  attempted  to  satisfy  man's  need  of  religious  emotion,  togetlier  with 
his  longing  for  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  religion,  and  to  give  him  hope 
of  a  state  of  bliss  after  his  departtire  from  the  earthly  life  ;  and  such 
societies,  he  adds,  may  conveniently  be  designated  Mysteries — a  term 
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■which  is  defined  as  'the  name  of  a  religious  society  founded,  not  on 
citizenship  or  kindred,  but  on  the  choice  of  its  members,  for  the  practice 
o  rites  by  which,  it  was  believed,  their  happiness  might  be  promoted  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next. '  There  appears  to  have  been  no  mystery  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  mystic  rites  practised  by  the  societies.  On  the  other 
hand  they  seem  to  have  been  well  known  to  others  than  the  initiated. 
Those  who  presented  themselves  for  initiation  knew  of  what  kind  was  the 
illumination  which  they  were  to  look  for,  and  the  teaching  at 
Eleusis  as  to  the  greater  blessedness  of  the  initiated  in  the  under-world 
was  well  known  to  all  Athens.  Dr.  Cheatham  enters  into  some  detail 
in  connection  with  the  various  mysteries,  showing  here  and  there  how 
they  bore  on  Christianity  or  prepared  the  way  for  it,  and  remarks  that  as 
Christianity  advanced  there  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  render  the 
pagan  Mysteries  more  attractive  and  more  impressive  to  the  new  forms  of 
thought  which  had  arisen.  As  to  the  influence  which  the  jjagan  Mysteries 
had  upon  Christianity  Dr.  Cheetham  is  not  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  Preller  or 
Renan,  or  even  as  the  late  Dr.  Hatch,  and  the  pages  in  which  he  controverts 
their  opinions  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  vol- 
ume. Though  small — there  are  only  four  lectures  in  it — the  book  is  de- 
serving of  much  more  attention  than  we  can  here  give  to  it.  Students 
whether  of  classics  or  of  Christianity  will  find  much  in  it  to  repay  perusal. 
It  is  replete  with  learning  and  sound  criticism,  and  deserves  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Charles  the  Great.    By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.     Londou  aud 
New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.     1897. 

Philip  11.  of  Spain.    By  Martin  A.  S.  HUME.    Same  Publishers. 

William  the  Silent.     By  Frederick  Harrison.     iSame  Pub- 
lishers. 

These  three  volumes  belong  to  the  '  Foreign  Statesmen '  Series  which  is 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under  tlie  Editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Bury  of  Dublin.  With  the  exception  of  Professor  Lodge's  Richelieu 
they  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  attractive  among  the  volumes  the  series 
so  far  contains.  The  name  which  stands  upon  each  of  the  title-pages  is 
well  known  and  the  subjects  of  two  of  the  volumes  were  living  during  one 
of  tlie  great  periods  in  English  history  and  were  more  or  less  involved  in 
English  politics.  Much  has  been  written  about  all  of  them  and  one  of 
them  has  long  been  the  subject  of  romance.  Of  Mr.  Hodgkiu's  charming 
volume  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything.  One  has  to  read  well 
nigh  seventy  pages  before  hearing  anything  of  Carolus,  afterwards  Carolus 
Magnus,  or  Charlemagne,  as  most,  we  imagine,  will  continue  to  call 
the  great  Emperor  notwithstanding  Mr.  Freeman's  protest,  but  these  sixty 
or  seventy  pages  are  so  luminous  and  form  so  admirable  an  introduction 
to  what  follows  that  the  reader  will  rather  congratulate  himself  on  their 
possession.  The  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  xMerovingian  dynasty  and 
the  ev(jlution  of  the  Frankish  king  from  the  major  domus  are  handled  with 
remarkable  skill,  and,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  compression,  with  a 
lucidity  rarely  excelled.  As  for  the  rest,  readers  of  The  Invaders  of  Italy 
and  Theodosius  know  what  to  expect  in  any  historical  work  in  connection 
with  this  period  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hodgkin  and  will  here  find  their 
expectations  fully  realised. — As  a  writer  Mr.  Hume  is  scarcely  so  well 
known  as  either  Mr.  Hodgkin  or  Mr.  Harrison.  His  work,  however, 
among  Spanish  historical  MSS.  has  introduced  him  to  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  political  relations  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  during  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.    His  account  of  Philip  is  as  full  as  could  be 
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expected  and  the  features  in  his  singuhir  character  are  well  broiiglit  out. 
Mr.  Hume's  sympathies  are  evidently  not  with  him,  but  he  writes  through- 
out in  an  impartial  spirit  and  with  a  fidl  appreciation  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  failure.  The  Don  Carlos  episode  is  dealt  with  fairly  and 
stripped  of  whatever  romance  has  been  woven  around  it.  The  absence  of 
trustworthy  documents  is  to  be  lamented,  but  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  for  exonerating  Philip  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  for  believing 
that  the  measures  he  took  were  forced  upon  him.  Mr.  Hume  gives  a  good 
account  of  Philip's  intrigues  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  and  has  much 
to  say  of  the  Armada,  though  one  would  like  to  have  seen  more  said  as  to 
the  preparation  for  its  reception  in  England  and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
English  fleet. — To  some  extent  Mr.  Harrison  occupies  the  same  ground  as 
Mr.  Hume.  His  subject,  however,  is  more  heroic  ;  and  he  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  treatment  of  it  as  attractive  and  reliable  as  possible. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  nothing  and  to  have  taken  nothing  on  trust, 
but  to  have  gone  direct  to  the  original  sources  of  inforuiation.  His  labour 
on  so  small  a  volume  has  been  immense,  but  is  amply  justified  by  the 
resnlt.  Nowhere  else  within  so  narrow  a  compass  will  so  full  and  admirable 
and  in  every  way  reliable  an  account  of  the  Great  Deliverer  of  Holland  be 
found. 

The  Trial  of  Lorxl  Cochrane  before  Lord  Ellenhorough.  By  J. 
B.  Atlay,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Preface  by 
Edward  DoWxVES  Law.  Portrait.  London  :  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.     1897. 

This  rather  bulky  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Atlay  from 
materials  provided  by  Commander  Law,  who,  though  contributing  a  Pre- 
face accounting  for  the  work,  shrunk  from  the  larger  undertaking,  because, 
as  he  tells  us,  of  the  innumerable  legal  and  technical  pitfalls  he  found  himself 
surrounded  with  whenever  he  attempted  to  deal  with  the  minntiie  of  the 
trial.  Between  Commander  Law  as  representing  the  EUenborough  family, 
and  the  Earls  of  Dundonald,  there  seems  to  be  a  standing  controversy, 
which,  if  it  had  existed  in  earlier  times,  might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
have  led  to  something  more  serious  than  the  publication  of  a  book  narra- 
ting the  history  of  Lord  Cochrane's  trial  before  Lord  EUenborough.  The 
view  which  the  former  took  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct  of  the  trial  in 
which  he  and  others  wei-e  indicted  for  the  famous  Stock  Exchange  hoax 
in  1817  is  well  known.  Tt  was  set  forth  in  his  Autobiography,  and  has 
been  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justices,  and  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  his  comparatively  recent  volume 
on  Lord  Dundonald  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  '  Men  of  Action  '  series.  To 
that  view  Commander  Law  not  unnaturally  objects,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  clear  the  character  of  the  great  Chief  Justice 
from  the  charges  which  it  has  been  sought  to  fasten  upon  liim  of  acting 
unfairly  and  with  prejudice  in  the  trial.  Here  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
decide  between  the  disputants  ;  our  business  is  rather  with  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Atlay  conducts  his  case.  As  to  this,  after  going  through 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Atlay 's  500  pages,  we  can  frankly  say  that  he  writes 
with  perfect  fairness,  and  marshals  his  facts  and  arguments  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  trained  lawyer.  As  the  case  stands  upon  his  pages  it  tells 
against  Lord  Cochi-ane  and  bears  the  character  of  an  ample  vindica- 
tion of  the  judicial  fairness  of  Lord  EUenlxtrough.  Of  course  there  is  the 
other  side  ;  but  Mr.  Atlay's  narrative  and  arguments  do  more  than  raise 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  charges  brought  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  to  which  Lord  Campbell  lent  his  authority  apparently  on 
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the  strength  of  the  Ailtohiography  alone.  Of  Lord  Cochrane  as  a  naval 
oflBcer  nothing  is  said  which  can  in  any  way  tarnish  the  marvellous 
brilliancy  of  his  career  ;  but  before  accepting  the  portion  of  his  Autobio- 
graphy in  which  he  attacks  the  purity  of  his  principal  judge,  the  reader 
ought  in  all  fairness  to  read  Mr.  Atlay's  volume,  which,  though  of  a  legal 
cast,  is  written  in  a  style  sufficiently  lucid  and  popular  to  make  his  argu- 
ments intelligible  to  all. 

Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Borne.  Part  II.  The 
Liturgy  of  Borne.  By  M.  A.  R.  T.  London.  Adam  & 
Charles  Black.     1897. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  handy  volumes  prepared  for  the  use  of  English 
speaking  travellers  in  Rome,  and  intended  to  serve  them  as  guide-books 
among  the  great  memorials,  monumental,  liturgical,  monastic,  and  Papal, 
which  meet  them  on  all  sides  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  first  part  dealt 
with  the  Christian  monuments  of  Rome.  This  treats  of  the  Church  cere- 
monies. The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Liturgy.  The  text  of  the 
mass  is  given  in  Latin,  and  also  in  '  the  accepted  English  translation '  on 
the  left  hand  page,  while  on  the  opposite  page  we  have  an  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Liturgy.  Every  point  is  dealt  with,  a  great 
deal  of  curious  and  often  inaccessible,  but  always  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion is  given,  comparisons  are  made  with  other  liturgies,  the  difi"erent  parts 
of  the  rite  are  described,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  the  office  a 
intelligible  as  possible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it.  The 
second  chapter  discusses  the  liturgical  accessories  in  the  same  learned 
and  elaborate  way,  taking  up  such  points  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  vestments,  liturgical  colours,  ecclesiastical  head-dresses, 
the  sacred  vessels,  etc.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Divine  Office, 
and  describes  the  difi'erent  parts  or  hours  of  the  Roman  Breviary  ;  their 
meaning  is  explained,  and  a  number  of  the  changes  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  introduced  among  them  are  noted.  Other  chapters  describe 
the  Ceremonies  and  the  Feasts  of  the  Church,  and  considerable  space  is 
given  to  an  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  Both  the 
descriptions  and  the  historical  notes  will  be  found  valuable.  Both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  visitors  to  Rome,  but  especially  the  former,  will  find 
this  little  but  scholarly  volume  of  the  greatest  use. 

A  Handbook  of  European  History:  476-1871;  Chronologically 

Arranged.      By  ARTHUR    Hassall,   M.A.      London  and 

New  York.     Macmillan  &  Co.     1897. 

This  is  a  very  careful  and  laborious  piece  of  work — one  of  those  careful 
and  laborious  pieces  of  work  which  look  so  simple  and  admirable  upon 
paper  but  which  for  their  execution  require  wide  knowledge,  an  indomit- 
able perseverance  and  rare  skill  in  the  art  of  selection,  for  all  of  which  the 
author  seldom  gets  any  credit,  and  is  often  abused  by  those  who  do  not 
find  exactly  what  they  want  in  his  pages  and  expect  they  will  contain  every- 
thing. Mr.  Hassall's  pages  do  not  contain  everything  about  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  they  contain  as  much  as  he  could  well  crowd  into  them  and 
suggest  a  very  great  deal  more.  His  plan  in  the  main  part  of  the  volume 
is  this  :  Beginning  with  the  year  476  a.d.,  when  the  boy  Emperor  Romulus 
was  deposed  and  Odoacer  was  elected  Patrician  in  Italy,  he  gives  in  four 
parallel  columns  the  principal  events  which  happened  in  almost  every  year 
down  to  3871  in  the  history  of  Europe.  An  example  will  show  much 
better  than  any  description  we  can  give  of  the  method  by  which  he  proceeds. 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  on  which  our  eye  has  lighted.     The  year  is 
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1547,  and  in  his  first  column,  under  th:,  Iieading  'Germany,'  we  have  : 
'  Battle  of  Muhlberg  (April  24).  The  Elector  of  Saxony  is  taken  prisoner 
and  his  Electorate  given  to  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Philip  of  Hesse  is 
treacherously  made  prisoner  at  Halle  (June).  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is 
restored  to  his  Duchy.  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Charles  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  The  Imperial  Chamber  is  reconstituted,  a  military  treasury  is  or- 
ganised, the  Netherlands  formed  into  a  circle,  and  a  truce  of  five  years  is 
made  with  Solyman  (June  13).  The  Diet  accept  the  Interim,  a  system  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  Charles'  orders,  and  which  made  some  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  but  Maurice  of  Saxony  protests  against  it.'  The  second 
column  is  headed  '  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,'  and  this  is  what  we 
have  under  it  for  the  same  year  :  '  The  Council  is  transferred  from  Trent 
to  Bologna  against  Charles'  wish.  On  the  death  of  Piero  Farnese, 
Gonzaga.  Governor  of  Milan,  takes  Piacenza.  Ivan  the  Proud  takes  the 
title  of  Taar.'  Under  the  heading  of  'England,'  in  the  third  column,  we 
have  :  '  Execution  of  Surrey.  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  (Jan.  24).  Acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  Battle  of  Pinkie  (Sept.  10).  Somerset  defeats  the 
Scots.'  The  fourth  and  last  column  is  headed  'France,'  and  its  contents, 
still  for  the  year  1547,  are  :  '  Death  of  Francis  (IMarch  31).  Henry  II. 
1547-1559.  Married  Catherine  de'  Medici,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino.'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  a  glance  the  eye  is  able  to  take  in  all 
the  principal  events  happening  throughout  Europe  in  almost  any  particular 
year  from  the  beginning  of  Odoacer's  reign  in  Italy  down  to  1871.  In  the 
Second  Part  of  his  volume  Mr.  Hassall  gives  a  number  of  Summaries, 
such  as  the  causes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  England  and 
France,  the  dates  and  causes  of  the  wars  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  and  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  while  in  the  Third 
Part  we  have  a  series  of  genealogies  and  lists  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Emperors,  of  the  rulers  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Popes,  and  of 
the  kings  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  To  the  teacher  and  the 
student  the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  service.  Its  execution 
deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Life  and  Letters  of  William  John  Butler,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
Portraits.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1897. 

No  approved  clerical  biographer  having  been  found  able  or  willing  to 
undertake  the  writing  of  Dr.  Butler's  biography,  the  task  of  its  preparation 
has  been  put  in  commission.  Several  of  the  late  Dean's  friends  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  him  during  certain  periods  of  his  life,  were  asked  to 
set  down  their  reminiscences  of  him  ;  and  these  having  come  under  the 
hand  of  an  editor,  he  has  supplied  the  necessary  links,  and  added  illustra- 
tions and  further  facts  from  the  Dean's  correspondence.  The  result  is 
commendable.  The  book  is  not  too  big,  and  sufficient  is  said  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  cliaracter,  doings  and  influence  of 
Dr.  Butler.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  volume  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  model  biography,  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  task  of 
its  preparation  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  professional  biographer. 
The  events  in  Dr.  Butler's  life  were  few.  After  serving  in  two  curacies, 
he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Wantage.  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him  to  a 
canonry  in  Worcester,  and  subsequently  made  him  Dean  of  Lincoln.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Wantage,  where  he  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  an  indefatigable  Churchman,  an  admirable  parish  priest,  a  skil- 
ful organiser.  As  an  educationalist  his  reputation  was  great,  and  the 
sisterhood  which  he  founded  in  Wantage  is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name, 
branches  of  it  being  scattered  not  only  over  England  but  in  foreign  parts, 
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as  India.  He  was  a  High  Churchman,  but  no  ritualist,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  Mr.  Keble  as  his  model.  Among  his  early  friends  was 
Cardinal  Manning,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  while 
among  his  curates  at  Wantage,  all  of  whom  became  his  fast  friends,  were 
Mackonechie,  afterwards  of  St.  Albans,  Holborn,  and  the  late  Canon 
Liddon.  After  hearing  the  latter's  first  sermon,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
the  remark  :  •  That  young  man  preaches  better  than  the  Archdeacon 
(Manning).'  Dr.  Butler  was  not  a  great  preacher  himself,  nor  was  he  a 
popular  one,  still  he  was  liked  as  a  preacher  by  many,  because,  as  a  Dis- 
senter is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  '  he  meant  business. '  On  most 
points  that  came  under  his  notice  Dr.  Butler's  opinions  were  very  pro- 
nounced, and  like  most  men  who  have  decided  opinions  and  are  disposed 
to  act  up  to  them,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  considerable  amount  of  misunder- 
standing, and  sometimes  to  abuse.  Those  who  knew  him,  however,  were 
always  drawn  to  him.  He  had  the  art  of  living  down  opposition  and  of 
securing  the  esteem,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  those  who  at  one  time  had  been 
his  determined  opponents.  The  letters  which  are  given  in  the  volume  are 
varied,  and  many  of  them  are  from  some  of  the  first  names  in  the  English 
Church.  While  illustrating  the  life  of  Dr.  Butler,  they  illustrate  to  some 
extent  the  inner  life  of  the  English  Church  between  the  years  1840  and 
1896,  more  especially  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  period. 

The  Founders  of  Geology.  By  SiR  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S., 
etc.,  etc.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1897. 

In  a  series  of  six  lectures.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  here  discourses  of  those 
whose  labours  during  the  interval  between  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
and  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  this — a  period  of  about  seventy  years 
— best  illustrate  the  history  of  geology,  or  contributed  most  towards  the 
inaugux-ation  of  the  Williams  lectureship  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
development  of  that  science.  The  lectures  were  originally  delivered  at  the 
at  Baltimore,  and  must  have  been  cordially  received  by  the  geologists  who 
were  present  at  their  delivery,  and  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  northern  half  of  America.  As  need  hardly  be  remarked,  they  show 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  science  with  which  they 
deal  ;  they  also  fill  up  a  gap  in  geological  literature,  no  fuller  digest  of 
geological  history  having  yet  been  isublished  than  is  contained  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  to  Lyell's  Principles.  The  subjects  of  which  geology 
treats  are  not  always,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  are  not,  susceptible  of 
mathematical  treatment  ;  theories  have  often  been  formed  which  increased 
knowledge  has  proved  to  be  untenable  ;  and  now  and  again  the  science 
has  suifered  from  the  tendency  to  carry  speculation  beyond  the  sober 
limits  of  experience.  In  discussing  the  labours  of  its  founders,  therefore, 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  while  pointing  out  the  permanent  contributions 
they  have  made  to  the  science,  is  careful  also  to  point  out  the  errors  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  For  the  most  part  the  first  lecture  is  devoted  to 
the  Frenchman,  Guettard  (1715-1786).  In  English  geological  literature 
his  name  has  fallen  into  complete  oblivion,  nevertheless  he  did  much 
and  valuable  work.  He  studied  rocks  and  minerals,  traced  their  distribu- 
tion over  the  surface  of  Europe,  observed  the  action  of  the  forces  by  which 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  modified,  ^jroduced  some  memoirs  of  the  deepest 
interest  in  physiography,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  palaeontological 
geology.  A  voluminous  author,  he  wrote  some  two  hundred  papers  on 
various  subjects  in  science,  and  published  half  a  dozen  quarto  volumes  of 
his  observations,  with  many  excellent  plates.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
construct  geological  maps,  the  first  to  recognise  trilobites  in  the  Silurian 
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slates  of  Angers,  and  the  first  to  discover  the  old  volcanoes  of  Central 
France,  a  discovery  which  he  made  known  in  a  memoir  he  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science  on  10th  May,  1752.  He  was  not  always  right  in 
his  speculations,  and  some  of  them  would  in  the  present  be  smiled  at ; 
still,  he  was  a  notable  geologist,  and  deserves  to  rank  among  the  founders 
of  the  science.  Desmarest,  his  countryman,  of  whom  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
treats  in  his  second  lecture,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  volcanic  geology, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  denied  Guettard's  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  ancient  volcanoes  of  Central  France.  Besides  busying  liimself  with 
volcanic  geology  and  certain  speculations  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  basalt,  Desmarest  was  the  first  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  that  the  origin 
of  valleys  is  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  streams  that  flow  in  them,  and 
to  '  attempt  to  trace  back  the  history  of  a  landscape,  to  show  its  successive 
phases,  and  to  connect  them  all  with  the  continuous  operation  of  the  same 
causes  which  are  still  producing  like  effects.'  As  a  proof  of  his  indefatiga- 
bleness.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  cites  his  colossal  Geographic  Physique, 
which  he  undertook  as  a  part  of  the  famous  EncyclopecUe  Methodique, 
founded  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  lecture  the  remarkable 
work  done  by  Pallas  in  Siberia  and  in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
mountains  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  globe,  is  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  which  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  experimental  geology.  The  third  lecture  brings  us  into 
contact  with  the  well-known  names  of  Lehman,  Fuchsel,  and  Werner. 
Most  space  is,  of  course,  given  to  the  last  and  his  two  well-known 
pupils,  D'Aubuisson  and  Von  Buch,  the  story  of  whose  recantation 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  already  told  in  his  great  work  on  Volcanoes,  but 
here  of  course  repeats.  Among  the  other  names  which  appear  in  the  re- 
maining lectures,  and  whose  doctrines  and  labours  are  discussed,  are  those 
of  Hutton,  Sir  James  Hall,  Giraud-Soulavie,  Cuvier,  William  Smith, 
Sedgwick,  M\n'chison,  and  Agassiz.  Though  originally  addressed  to 
geologists,  the  lectures  are  thrown  into  a  popular  form,  and  deserve  to 
have  a  wide  circulation.  They  fill,  as  we  have  said,  a  gap  in  geological 
literature,  and  are  admirably  done. 

The  Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsioorth.  Edited  by  WiLLlAM 
Knight.  Two  volumes.  London  and  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  &,  Co.     1897.. 

The  delightful  journals  of  Wordsworth's  sister,  Dorothy,  are  here 
reprinted  in  the  '  Eversley  Series,'  and  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Knight,  uniformly  with  his  edition,  which  has  appeared  in  the  same 
series,  of  '  Wordsworth's  Poetical  and  Prose  Works.'  Most  of  the  journals 
have  seen  the  light  before,  either  in  fragments  or  in  wdiole.  They  are  here 
printed  in  full,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  the  omission  of  which,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  of  no  importance  either  for  the  life  of  Wordsworth  or  for  that 
of  his  sister,  no  one  will  complain.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Knight  has  added 
a  few  acceptable  notes,  and  in  editing  the  journal  in  which  Miss  Words- 
worth records  her  recollections  of  a  tour  made  in  Scotland  in  1803,  he  has 
made  use  of  the  notes  appended  by  Principal  Shairp  to  the  edition  of  the 
Recollections  which  he  published  in  1874.  The  work  of  editing  has  been 
well  done,  but  why  the  misspellings  in  one  journal  are  corrected,  and  in 
another  left  uncorrected,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  The  latter  is  at  variance 
with  the  canon  Professor  Knight  lays  down  on  page  9.  We  are  not  sure 
either  that  Bartelmy  is  an  inaccuracy  for  '  Bartholemew  '  [sic]  or  even  for 
Bartholomew,  It  strikes  us  as  being  a  diminutive  frequently  used  for  the 
latter. 
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Impressions  of  South  Africa.     By  James  Bryce.     Maps.     Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Macmillau  &.  Co.     1897. 

The  very  modest  title  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  chosen  for  this  vohime  gives 
little  or  no  hint  of  the  variety  and  amount  of  valuable  information  it  con- 
tains. The  reader  who  opens  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  only 
a  number  of  notes  more  or  less  interesting  respecting  a  journey  here  and 
there  in  South  Africa  will  be  agreeably  surprised.  The  notes  are  there, 
and  a  good  deal  more.  Of  the  four  books  into  which  the  volume  is  divided, 
the  first,  which  has  for  its  title,  '  Nature,'  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the  aspects  of  its  scenery.  The 
chapter  in  which  the  physical  features  are  described  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  pieces  of  geographical  writing  we  have  met  with,  and  the  reader 
has  no  diflicnlty  in  obtaining  from  it  a  very  clear  conception  of  the 
general  conformation  of  the  country  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi 
river.  South  of  this  river  the  country  consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  three 
distinct  regions.  Along  the  coast,  all  the  way  round  from  Cape  Town, 
past  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  is 
a  strip  of  low  land,  in  pbices  very  narrow,  but  widening  out  to  the  north 
of  Durban,  till  at  Delagoa  Bay  it  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  broad, 
and  at  Beira  from  sixty  to  eighty.  In  many  places  this  low  strip  is  wet 
and  swampy,  and,  from  Durban  northward,  malarious  and  unhealthy  iu 
the  highest  degree.  Behind  this  low  coast  strip  rise  the  hills,  the  slopes 
of  which  constitute  the  second  region.  '  They  rise,'  Mr.  Bryce  says,  '  in 
most  places  gradually,  and  they  seldom  (except  in  Manicaland)  present 
striking  forms.  The  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  is  almost  the  only  place 
where  high  mountains  co.ne  close  to  the  shore — the  only  place,  therefore, 
except  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  far  to  the  East,  where  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  called  grand  coast  scenery.  As  one  travels  inland,  the  hills 
become  constantly  higher,  till  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
the  sea  they  have  reached  an  average  height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet, 
and  at  sixty  miles  from  5000  to  6000  feet.  These  hills,  intersected  by 
valleys  which  grow  narrower,  and  have  steeper  sides  the  farther  inland 
one  goes,  are  the  spurs  or  outer  declivity  of  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  all  the  way  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi  Valley, 
a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles,  and  is  now  usually  called  by 
geographers  (for  it  has  really  no  general  name)  the  Drakensberg  or 
Quathlamba  Range.'  The  height  varies  from  3000  to  7000  feet,  but  in 
Basutoland,  the  country  that  lies  in  the  corner  where  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  meet,  there  are  several  summits  which 
reach  to  11,000  feet.  Behind,  and  su2)p<jrted  by  this  range  of  moun- 
tains, lies  the  third  region — a  vast  table-land,  spreading  away  to  the 
North  and  West,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  undulating,  sometimes  inter- 
sected by  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  and  having  an  average  height  above  the  sea 
of  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  though  in  places  the  hills  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  6000.  The  physical  structure  of  the  country  is  thus  extremely 
simple.  '  There  is,'  as  Mr.  Bryce  tersely  puts  it,  '  only  one  considerable 
mountain-chain  with  a  vast  table-land  filling  the  interior  behind  it,  and  a 
rough,  hilly  country  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  low  belt  which 
borders  on  the  Indian  Ocean.'  The  great  drawbacks  of  the  country  are 
the  want  of  good  harboui-s  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The  climate,  re- 
specting which,  scattered  up  and  down  Mr.  Bryce's  pages,  there  are  some 
valuable  notes,  is  extremely  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  want  of 
herbage  in  the  interior,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  makes  strongly  for  its  salubrity.  On  the  low-lying  belt  along  the 
coast,  however,  malarial  fevers  of  a  very  virulent  type  prevail,  but  in  the 
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Quathlamba  range,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  they  cease  to  be 
dangerous,  and  at  a  height  of  4500  feet  they  cease  altogether.  The  scenery 
of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  Europe  or 
of  most  parts  of  America.  '  It  is  above  all  things,'  he  says,  '  a  dry  land, 
a  parched  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  clear  brooks  murmur  through  the 
meadow,  no  cascade  sparkles  from  the  cliff,  where  mountain  and  plain 
alike  are  brown  and  dusty,  except  during  the  short  season  of  the  rains. 
And  being  a  dry  land,  it  is  also  a  bare  land.  Few  are  the  favoured  spots 
in  which  a  veritable  forest  can  be  seen  ;  for  though  many  tracts  are 
wooded,  the  trees  are  always  thin  and  stunted.'  The  landscapes,  however, 
are  not  without  their  peculiar  charms.  One  is  that  of  colour.  There  is  a 
warmth  and  richness  of  tone  about  them,  Mr.  Bryce  says,  which  fills  and 
delights  the  eye.  The  other  is  that  of  primeval  solitude  and  silence.  In 
the  second  book  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Bryce  gives  a  sketch  of  South  African 
history,  beginning  with  the  Bushmen,  who,  according  to  all  accoimts, 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  upon  the  ground,  and  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  telling  of  the  advent  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
Kaffirs,  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  formation  of  the  various  states  and  colonies. 
In  the  third  book  we  have  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Bryce's  journey  from  Cape 
Town  to  Fort  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo,  and  back  by  Manicaland,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Basutoland.  Mr.  Bryce 
describes  the  mysterious  ruins  which  he  visited  in  Mashonaland,  as  well  as 
the  aspects  and  characteristics  of  the  various  districts  through  which  he 
l^assed,  and  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  two  Dutch  Republics. 
The  fourth  and  last  book  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  various  econo- 
mic and  political  questions.  At  the  present  moment  its  several  chapters 
will  be  read  with  as  much  interest  as  any  other  portions  of  the  volume, 
and  probably  with  more.  At  anyrate,  coming  from  a  writer  and  politician 
of  Mr.  Bryce's  standing,  they  deserve  to  be  read,  as  they  undoubtedly  will 
be  by  many,  with  the  gravest  attention.  They  are  among  the  most  Valu- 
able chapters  in  a  volume  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  reliable  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  southern  half  of  the 
African  Continent  than  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

A  Neio  English  Dictionary  on  Histoincal  Principles.     Edited  by 

Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.    Foisty — Prankish  :  Frank-law 

— G-ain-coming.     (Vol.  IV.)     By  JA:\rES  Bradley,  Hon. 

M.A.,  Oxon.     Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1897-98. 

The  parts  and  sections  of  Dr.  Murray's  great  work  are  appearing  with 
such  conscientious  punctuality  that  the  heart  of  the  student  of  the  English 
language  cannot  but  be  rejoiced.  Here  we  are  well  on  into  the  fourth 
volume  and  actually  in  sight  of  the  fifth.  Both  the  Double  Sections 
before  us  are  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Murray's  colleague  Mr.  Bradley. 
The  first  contains  2079  main  words,  638  combinations  explained  under 
these,  and  240  subordinate  entries,  or  in  all  2957,  besides  814  com- 
binations recorded  and  illustrated  by  quotations  without  separate  ex- 
planations. 1368  of  the  main  words  are  in  current  use,  670,  or  32  per 
cent.,  a  pretty  large  proportion,  are  marked  as  obsolete  and  41  as  alien  or 
not  fully  naturalised.  With  the  3771  words  here  recorded  between  Foisty 
and  Frankish  may  be  compared  the  1752  of  the  Century  Diction  and  1837 
of  Funk's  Standard.  The  Century  illustrates  its  1752  words  with  2456 
quotations  while  Mr.  Bradley  illustrates  his  3771  words  with  no  fewer 
than  17,619  quotations,  or  with  more  than  five  times  as  many.  Most  of 
the  words  in  this  section  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  many  of  them  are 
difficult  to  deal  with  both  in  respect  to  their  etymology  and  on  account  of 
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their  multiplicity  of  senses.  The  Romanic  element  in  the  language  is  also 
largely  represented  and  such  words  &^  fool,  folly,  force,  forge,  form,  franlc 
and  franchise,  exhibit  interesting  features  of  development.  The  history  of 
franchise  is  particularly  interesting  and  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
was  first  used  for  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  at  public  elections  by 
Bui'ke  in  1790.  Force,  foolscap,  and  foot,  are  other  words  with  an  inter- 
esting history.  Fog  on  the  other  hand  has  a  difficult  etymology  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bradley  has  done  wisely  in  rejecting  the 
derivation  suggested  by  Mr.  Skeat.  Onomatopoeic  words  are  here  almost 
entirely  wanting.  Among  Scottish  words  we  have  forebear,  forbye,  fore- 
breast,  fore-entry,  forespeaker,  forfare,  forfoughten,  foregather  and  forrit. 
The  second  part  or  double  section  contains  2,128  main  words,  300  sub- 
ordinate entries,  475  special  combinations  with  explanations,  and  564 
further  combinations,  or  in  all  3467  words  illustrated  with  16,612  quota- 
tions. Fresh  etymological  valuable  information  is  found  under  free, 
fresh,  fret,  fudge,  full,  and  gable,  while  many  interesting  points  are  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  fruit,  function,  fund, 
furniture,  gag,  etc.  No  word  of  immediate  Greek  derivation  begins  in 
modern  Greek  orthography  with  F.  The  letter  F  is  also  remarkable  in 
containing  no  word  beginning  with  a  Latin  prefix. 

The  Enalish  Dialect  Dictionary.  Edited  by  JOSEPH  WriGHT, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Part  IV.  Caddie— Chuck.  London :  Henry 
Frowde.     1897. 

This  part  of  Dr.  Wright's  very  useful  and  laborious  work  contains  2484 
simple  and  compound  v/ords,  and  350  phi'ases,  illustrated  by  5580  quota- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  references  for  these  quotations  there  are  6189 
other  references  to  glossaries,  manuscript  collections  of  words  and  other 
sources,  besides  a  large  number  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors.  The 
parts  seem  to  gain  in  usefulness  and  in  breadth  of  dialectical  area  as  they 
go  on,  and  the  interest  is,  if  anything,  increased.  Scottish  words  are 
numerous,  and  those  who  imagine  that  many  words  used  in  Scotland 
are  peculiarly  Scottish,  will,  on  turning  to  Dr.  Wright's  pages,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  over  what  a  large  area  in  England  many  of  them  are  to  be 
found.  Cadge  and  its  compounds,  for  instance,  are  used  all  over  England 
and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  So  also  is  cadger ;  caff  or  cauff,  chaff,  is 
used  in  Ireland  and  in  England  as  far  south  as  the  Humber.  Caw  under 
various  forms,  such  as  call,  caa,  co,  in  the  sense  of  calling,  naming,  driving, 
urging,  turning,  is  used  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  very  interesting 
is  the  article  of  six  columns  which  Dr.  Wright  has  here  upon  it.  Callet 
again  belongs  to  the  north  of  England  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  as  also  do 
cam,  Jcame  or  kaim,  canny,  cantrip,  canty,  caird  (a  tinker),  card  (a  comb), 
carl  and  carlin,  while  Candlemass  is  known  as  far  south  as  Somersetshire, 
and  even  carvey  (a  carroway  seed)  is  not  unknown  either  in  this  same  south- 
ern county  or  in  Ireland.  Catera7i  is  put  down  as  Scottish  only  under  the 
forms  Jcatherane  (Jamieson),  and  hettrin  (Aberdeenshire).  It  is  known, 
or  was  known  in  Ireland  also.  Macaulay  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  it 
in  his  History.  Our  old  friend  carritch  is  known  also  in  Yorkshire.  Per- 
haps the  best  article  in  this  Part  is  that  under  Cat.  With  its  compounds 
it  covers  five  columns.  Some  of  these  latter  are  very  curious  and  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  see  them  gravely  entered  in  a  Dictionary ;  but  then 
in  a  Dialectical  Dictionary  they  ought  to  be,  and  there  they  are.  Catkins 
is  a  word  which  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  here  claimed 
for  Yorkshire  on^y ;  cause,  too,  for  because,  is  at  home  in  Scotland,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  Scotland  among  the  places  where  it  is  used.  Causey, 
again,  though  often  supposed  to  be  Scottish,  is  one  of  those  words  which 
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are  all  over  England  and  Ireland,  though  variously  pronounced.  CJiaacy  ia 
Scotch  and  has  not  only  the  meaning  of  '  lucky  '  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Mr.  Barrie  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  also  that  of  uncertain  in  opera- 
tion, precarious,  as  in  parts  of  England.  CJiapman,  again,  is  a  word  whicli 
is  used  over  a  wide  area  and  may  be  heard,  as  is  here  pointed  out,  as  far 
away  froQi  the  Lowlands  as  Shropshire.  Choppin,  a  word  well  known  to 
the  bibulous  in  Scotland  under  the  form  choppin,  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  further  south  than  Northumberland.  Chap,  to  knock,  is  known  as 
far  south  as  Lincohishire,  and  under  the  form  shap  as  far  north  as  the 
Shetland  Isles.  Under  cheek  Dr.  Wright  has  not  a  few  surprises  for  his 
readers  who  are  not  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dialects  as  he  is. 
Chimney,  criscwss,  christen.  Christian  and  Christmas,  also  yield  articles 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  informing.  Tlie  pages  of  a  Dictionary 
may  afford  instructive  reading,  but  their  contents  are  not  always  attrac- 
tive. In  this  respect,  however.  Dr.  Wright's  pages  are  rivals  to  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey  :  When  she  wrote,  xoho  she  was,  the 
use  she  made  of  the  Iliad,  and  how  that  j)oem  greio  under 
her  hands.  By  SamuEL  Butler.  London,  New  York, 
and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Go.     1897. 

The  title  of  this  book  conies  to  one  with  something  like  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise, and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  one  brings  oneself  to  believe  that 
the  author  is  really  serious.  On  this  point,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
what  the  author  says,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  wliy  we  should  not, 
no  doubt  is  possible.  Mr.  Butler  is  not  only  thoroughly  in  earnest  ;  he  is 
not  a  little  annoyed  that,  after  hammering  away  at  his  thesis  for  six  years, 
and  taking  every  means  he  could  to  make  his  opinions  known  amongst 
students,  he  has  failed  to  elicit  from  any  competent  scholar  a  single  word 
in  print  either  for  or  against  his  views.  Mr.  Butler,  in  fact,  is  one  against 
the  world,  and,  so  far  at  least,  the  world  has  refused  to  listen  to  him,  or 
at  anyrate  to  answer  him.  Whether  it  will  now  that  he  has  gathered  his 
arguments  together  and  printed  them  in  book  form,  is  a  question  no  one 
can  answer.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  lists 
either  for  or  against  him.  All  we  can  do  is  to  indicate  briefly  the  outline 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  arguments  he  adduces  in  support  of  them,  and 
then  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  Mr.  Butler's  theory  is  that 
the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  young,  headstrong,  unmarried  woman,  who 
was  no  other  than  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  that  she  composed 
the  poem  at  Trapani  not  later  than  1050  B.C.,  and  not  earlier  than  1150 
B.C.,  that  when  she  wrote  it  she  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Iliad, 
her  text  being  practically  the  same  as  the  one  we  now  have,  and  often  used 
passages  from  it — passages  which  seem  to  have  risen  spontaneously  in  her 
mind,  and  often,  no  doubt,  as  unconsciously  as  passages  from  the  Bible, 
Prayer-book,  or  Shakespeare  rise  in  ours — that  without  any  original  inten- 
tion of  composing  a  long  epic,  the  work  grew  up  piecemeal  under  her 
hands  until  it  assumed  its  present  form,  and  that  throughout  she  was  incited 
by  the  desire  to  rival,  if  not  to  supersede,  the  Iliad.  The  arguments  by 
which  all  this  is  supported  are  numerous,  curious,  and  interesting.  First, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  woman  being  competent  to  write  the  poem  ; 
next,  the  admitted  fact  that  whereas  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
Iliad  is  strength,  that  of  the  Odyssey  is  sweetness  ;  then,  the  preponder- 
ance of  women  in  the  latter  poem,  and  that  of  men  in  the  former.  In 
connection  with  this  last  many  curious  and  striking  points  are  adduced. 
Men  are  not  good  at  describing  women  ;  women  are  good  at  describing 
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their  own  sex,  but  not  at  describing  men.  In  the  Odyssey  all  the  men  are 
badly  described,  but  all  the  women  charmingly.  Mistakes  are  made  which 
no  man  would  make,  but  which  a  woman  would  readily  make.  Not  only 
does  the  writer  show  a  markedly  greater  interest  and  knowledge  when 
dealing  with  women,  but  she  makes  it  plain  that  she  is  exceedingly  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  her  sex,  and,  by  consequence,  inexorable  in  her  severity 
against  those  women  who  have  disgraced  it.  '  Goddesses  may  do  what  they 
like,  they  are  not  judged  by  mortal  codes  ;  but  a  mortal  woman  who  has  fallen 
must  die.'  In  his  seventh  chapter  Mr.  Butler  gives  a  number  of  '  occasional 
notes,'  some  of  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  curious.  '  An  older  woman,' 
he  says,  '  might  have  been  at  less  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Penelope's 
hold  on  Ulysses  was  in  reality  very  slight,  but  the  writer  of  the  Odyssey 
is  nothing  if  she  is  not  young,  self-willed,  and  unmarried.  No  matron 
would  set  herself  down  to  write  the  Odyssey  at  all.  She  would  have  too 
much  sense,  and  too  little  daring.  She  would  have  gained  too  much — and 
lost  too  greatly  in  the  gaining.  The  poem  is  such  a  tour  de  force  as  none 
but  a  higli-spirited,  headstrong  girl,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  have  her 
own  way,  would  have  attempted,  much  less  cai'ried  to  such  a  brilliantly 
successful  conclusion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  the  writer  as  older 
than  the  original  frontispiece  [a  copy  of  La  Musa  Polinnia  in  the  museum 
at,  Cortonna]  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  if  indeed  she  was  so  old.' 
Again,  '  Calypso's  jealousy  of  Penelope  (v.  203,  etc.)  is  too  prettily  done 
for  a  man.  A  man  would  be  sure  to  overdo  it.'  And  again,  'As  for  the 
Cyclops  incident,  delightful  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  as  a  man  or  matron's 
writing.  It  was  very  kind  cf  Polyphemus,  drunk  though  he  was,  to  stay 
without  moving  a  muscle,  till  Ulysses  and  his  men  had  quite  finished  bor- 
ing out  his  eye  with  a  burning  beam  that  was  big  enough  for  a  ship's  mast, 
but  Baron  Muncliausen  is  the  only  male  writer  who  could  offer  us  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  his  is  not  a  case  in  point.'  Mr.  Butler  has  also  a  series 
of  arguments  to  prove  that  the  poem  was  written  by  Nausicaa,  all  drawn 
from  the  poem  itself,  while  as  for  the  place  in  which  she  composed  it,  he 
tries  to  prove  his  point  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  topography  of  the 
poem  with  the  scenery  about  Trapani,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses  were  practically  a  sail  round  Sicily  from  Trapani  to 
Trapani.  But  to  appreciate  the  force  of  Mr.  Butler's  arguments,  the 
reader  must  turn  to  the  volume  itself.  If  they  are  not  convincing,  they 
are  at  least  charmingly  put.  There  is  both  sound  sense,  scholarship,  and 
entertainment  in  the  book,  and  whether  convinced  or  not,  the  reader  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure. 

Neo-Hellenic  Language  and  Literature.  Three  Lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford  iu  June,  1897,  by  Platon  E.  Dra- 
KOULES.     Oxford  :  B.  H.  Bkckwell.     1897. 

These  lectures  are  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  increased  attention 
which  is  now  being  paid  to  later  Greek  in  this  country.  M.  Drakoules 
divides  the  past  classical  history  of  Greek  literature  into  three  periods — 
the  Byzantine,  the  Turkish,  the  Modern,  to  each  of  which  he  devotes  a 
lecture,  connecting  them  further  with  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  French  Revolution,  respectively.  There  is  not  much 
room  for  detail  when  one  discusses  a  thousand  years  in  three  sittings,  still 
he  manages  to  give  us  many  interesting  quotations  and  side-lights  on  By- 
zantine life.  To  our  mind,  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  book  are 
Miss  Macpherson's  spirited  translations  of  modern  verses,  and  the  last 
lecture,  which  deals  with  the  literary  characters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
present  day  Greek  writers.     Mr.  Drakoules  writes  excellent  English,  but 
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the  phrase,  'pronounce  phonetically,'  which  he  uses  on  pages  G  and  7,  is 
neither  correct  nor  useful. 

Sophoclis  Tragcedifp.  Edited  by  ROBERT  Yelverton  Tyr- 
RELL,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  Dublin.     London  :  Macmillau  &  Co.     1897. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  '  Parnassus  Library  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Texts,'  which  aims  at  doin§  for  the  ancient  classics  what  modern  taste  and 
resources  have  done  for  later  standard  works.  Until  Messrs.  Macmillan 
began  this  issue,  the  student  or  amateur  who  wished  an  edition  of  an 
ancient  writer,  undiluted  by  annotations,  and  tit  to  place  on  his  shelves 
beside  good  editions  of  British  and  foreign  authors,  was  forced  to  go  to 
France  or  Germany.  They  have  removed  this  reproach,  and  now  give  us 
texts  printed  and  bound  in  the  best  style  that  this  country  knows,  •'.e.,  the 
very  best,  and  also,  to  judge  from  this  volume,  edited  on  sound  principles. 
The  score  of  pages  to  which  the  Editor  confines  himself,  deal  with  readings 
which  appear  for  the  first  time,  or  only  in  one  earlier  standard  edition. 
Here  and  there  a  difficulty  of  interpretation  is  discussed  in  a  deli<,'htfully 
terse  and  clear  fashion,  e.g.,  O.C.  709,  1220.  The  result  of  Prof.  Tyrrell's 
labours  is  an  eminently  readable  and  sensible  text.  In  the  introduction 
he  speaks  in  admiration  of  Prof.  Jebb's  edition,  many  of  whose  readings 
he  has  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  Mekler- 
Dindorf  text,  which,  though  severe,  is  no  more  than  the  said  edition 
deserves.  We  have  observed  two  oversights  :  the  emendation,  eiru^e\-^<Tai, 
in  O.C.  540,  which  is  ascribed  to  Jebb,  originated  with  Meineke  ;  in  the 
text.  Ant.  23,  AIKHIC  is  surely  a  misprint  for  AIKHC.  The  new  Greek 
type  which  the  publishers  have  adopted  for  this  edition  improves  upon 
closer  acquaintance. 

The  Works  of  Xenophon.  Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A. 
In  four  volumes.  Vol.  III.,  2  Parts.  Loudon  and  New- 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1897. 

It  is  so  long  since  Mr.  Dakyns'  second  volume  appeared,  that  we  were 
beginning  to  fear  that  he  had  relinquished  his  task,  and  that  we  were  to 
have  no  more  of  his  excellent  renderings  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Greek  prose  writers.  Happily  this  is  not  to  be  the  case.  We  have  here 
not  only  the  two  parts  of  the  third  volnme,  but  the  promise  of  the  fourth 
and  last.  As  in  the  first  two  volumes,  we  have  here  in  these  two  parts 
much  scholarly  work,  and  a  number  of  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of 
translating.  As  a  translator  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  Mr.  Dakyns  is 
practically  without  a  rival,  and  while  reading  his  renderings  we  are  often 
reminded  of  Dr.  Jowett's  Dialogues  of  Plato,  whose  methods  as  a  translator 
he  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  and  beside  whose  volumes  his  own, 
though  less  handsome  in  form,  deserve  to  take  a  place.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  Parts  we  have  the  Memorabilia,  the  Apology,  the  Economist,  the 
Symposium,  and  Hiero,  while  the  second  Part  contains  the  three  essays. 
On  the  Duties  of  a  Cavah-y  General,  On  Horsemanship,  and  On  Hunting. 
Each  piece,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
is  supplied  with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  a  conspectus  or  an  '  anno- 
tated analysis,'  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  too  highly.  At  the  foot  of  many  of  the  pages  we  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  alternative  renderings,  though,  as  a  rule,  we  must  own  to 
preferring  those  which  Mr.  Dakyns  has  adopted  in  the  text,  and  each  of 
the  Parts  is  furnished  with  a  most  elaborate  and  useful  index.  Of  the 
pieces  in  the  first  Part,  the  Economist,  though  less  known  than  the  Memo- 
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rabilia,  is,  notwithstanding  its  abrupt  breaks,  the  most  attractive.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Apology  Mr.  Dakyns  doubts,  and  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Symposium  was  written  before  Plato's.  While  the  contents  of  the 
6rst  Part  appeal  chiefly  to  the  student  of  Philosophy,  those  in  the  second 
have  an  interest  for  a  circle  which  is  probably  wider.  In  the  tract  on  the 
Duties  of  a  Cavalry  General  there  is  much  to  attract  the  military  expert, 
while  in  those  on  Horsemanship  and  Hunting  there  is  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  fond  of  animals  or  have  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  devote  themselves,  like  Xenophon  himself,  to  life 
in  the  open  air,  or  to  sport. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Select  Masterpieces  of  Biblical  Literatihve  (Macmillan)  is  a  volume  in  Dr. 
Moulton's  '  Modern  Reader's  Bible  '  Series,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  it.  The  pieces  selected  illustrate  the  various  styles  of 
composition  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  are  classi- 
fied as  '  Stories,'  '  Oratory,'  '  Wisdom,'  '  Lyrics,'  '  Rhapsody.'  The  pieces 
are  all  well  chosen  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  each  of  them 
fully  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  Besides  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  Dr.  Moulton  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  volume 
in  which  he  complains  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Bible  as  literature,  by  the 
method  adopted  in  the  printing  of  it,  and  speaks  of  the  '  immense  addi- 
tion '  which  '  has  been  made  to  the  literary  patrimony  of  the  English 
reader  by  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  such  other  presentations 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  this  Revised  Version  has  made  possible.'  The 
text  he  makes  use  of  himself  is  that  to  which  he  here  refers. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  first  and  second  series  of  the  late  Dean 
Church's  Village  Sermons,  the  third  series,  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  will  be  very  acceptable.  All  the  discourses  in 
it  are  of  the  same  high  character,  simple  yet  rich  in  spiritual  teaching,  as 
those  in  the  other  series.  The  topics  are  varied  and  their  treatment  is 
always  attractive.  It  is  evident  that  though  addressed  to  a  village  con- 
gregation, the  late  Dean  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  best  thought  into 
them. 

Christian  Aspects  of  Life  (Macmillan)  is  a  collection  of  Addresses  and 
Sermons  delivered  at  various  times  and  various  places  during  the  last  three 
years  by  Dr.  Westcott,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Five  of  them  are  on  the  National  Church,  two  are  on  Foreign  Missions, 
and  other  two  on  Education,  while  three  of  them  are  on  Social  Service  and 
six  on  Social  Relationships.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  Flower  Sermon 
delivered  at  Sedbergh,  and  a  Sermon  delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge, 
with  the  title,  Via  homi7iis  Visio  Dei,  and  an  Appendix  containing  three 
short  addresses.  Every  piece,  however  short  it  may  be,  is  like  the  rest  of 
the  learned  Bishop's  deliverance,  fraught  with  a  rich  burden  of  spiritual 
thought.  In  the  sermons  on  the  National  Church  many  arguments  are 
eloquently  advanced  in  favour  of  maintaining  and  developing  that  institu- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  meet  more  completely  the  growing  %vants  of  the  times. 
In  several  of  the  pieces  prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
Socialism,  and  the  necessity  for  their  practice  is  strongly  advocated.  The 
leading  thought  throughout  the  volume,  however,  is  supplied  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
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Art.  I— KOREA  AND  THE  KOREANS. 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbours:  A  Narrative  of  Travel,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Recent  Vicissitudes  and  Present  Condition 
of  the  Country.  Bj  Mrs.  Bishop.  Two  Volumes.  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     London  :  John  Murray.     1898. 

BOOKS  on  Korea  are  very  far  from  numerous,  and  any  work 
upon  it  describing  the  land  and  the  people,  more  especi- 
ally one  from  the  hand  of  so  adventurous  a  traveller  and  so 
patient  and  accurate  an  observer  as  Mrs.  Bishop,  whose  charm- 
ing letters,  descnptive  of  so  many  unexplored  or  httle  known 
corners  of  the  world,  have  long  made  her  name  almost  as 
common  as  a  household  word,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  are  in  search  of  information  respecting  this  strange  coun- 
try, which,  until  recently,  was  shut  out  from  intercourse  with 
the  civilised  world,  and  of  which  almost  nothing  was  generally 
known  beyond  its  name.  Among  manj-  educated  people,  as 
lately  as  four  years  ago,  not  even  its  position  was  known. 
This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  ]\Irs.  Bishop  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  her  volumes  :  '  In  the  winter  of 
1894,'  she  says,  '  when  I  was  about  to  sail  for  Korea  (to  which 
some  people  erroneously  give  the  name  of  "  Tbe  Korea "), 
many  interested  friends  hazarded  guesses  as  to  its  position — 
XXXI.  15 
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the  Equator,  the  Mediterraneaa,  and  the  Black  Sea,  being 
among  them,  a  hazy  notion  that  it  is  in  the  Greek  Archipelago 
cropping  up  frequently.  It  is  curious  that  not  one  of  these 
educated,  and,  in  some  cases,  intelligent  people,  came  within 
2000  miles  of  its  actual  latitude  and  longitude.' 

Between  January,  1894,  and  March,  1897,  Mrs.  Bishop 
visited  the  country  four  times — the  intervals  between  her 
visits  being  taken  up  with  excursions  into  Japan,  Russian 
Siberia,  and  to  the  Korean  settlements  on  Russian  territory, 
and  with  an  extremely  perilous  adventure  in  Manchuria.  She 
was  in  Korea  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  after  the 
wai-.  Her  adventures  took  her  through  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  her  two  journeys,  one,  in  which  she  explored  for 
the  first  time  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Han,  was  performed 
for  the  most  part  in  a  rickety  boat,  which  had  numerous, 
almost  miraculous,  escapes  from  being  smashed  to  pieces  or 
founderiog;  as  for  the  rest  of  the  travelling,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  voyage  to  Muk-den,  it  was  done  on  the  backs  of 
the  kicking,  fighting,  and  thoroughly  vicious  ponies  of  the 
country.  After  the  rickety  shampan  on  the  Han,  her  lodgings 
were  sometimes  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
country  inn,  or  in  the  women's  apartments  of  a  native  hut,  in 
the  former  of  which  the  noise  and  heat  were  usually  intoler- 
able, and  the  floor  craM^ling.  Except  on  one  occasion,  when 
she  had  the  company  of  a  young  missionary,  who  accompanied 
her  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  no  one  else  being  procur- 
able for  the  purpose,  she  travelled  among  the  Koreans  alone, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  inbred  hatred  which  the  people  have 
for  the  '  foreign  devil,'  who  is  universally  believed  to  be  of 
Japanese  origin,  she  was  unmolested,  and  suffered  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  see  her,  except 
what  arose  from  their  insatiable  inquisitiveness. 

After  fifteen  hours  steaming  from  Nagasaki  in  the  Higo  Afarii, 
one  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels,  Mrs. 
Bishop  caught  her  first  sight  of  Korea — the  laud  of  white  robes 
and  enormous  hats — at  the  town  of  Fusan  in  Southern  Korea. 
The  Fusan  at  which  the  traveller  lands  is  practically  a 
Japanese  town ;  Koreau  Fusan,  or  Fusaa  proper,  lying  some 
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three  miles  away  up  amongst  the  hillg.     The  foreign  settle- 
ment is  described   as  a  fairly  good  looking  Japanese  town, 
somewhat  packed  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  with  wide 
streets  of  Japanese  shops  and  various  Anglo- Japanese  build- 
ings, among  which  the  Consulate  and  a  bank  are  the  most 
important.     Epidemics  of  cholera  used  to  be  frequent,  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  having  been   obtained,  it  is 
expected  that  these  terrible  scourges  will  soon  become  i*are. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  place  is  only  about  thirteen  years 
old,  but  during  that  period  it  has  developed  amazingly.     In 
1885    the    value    of  the   imports   and    exports  together   was 
£77,850,   but  in   1896  it  had  reached  £491,946.      The  chief 
manufactured  imports  are  unbleached  shirtings,  lawns,  mus- 
lins, cambrics,  and  Turkey  reds  for  children's  wear ;  but,  as 
yet,  there  is  no  trade  in   woollen    fabrics,  the  white   cotton 
padded  garments  being  still  the  vogue  for  winter  wear.     In 
the    matter     of     lighting,    however,     Korean      conservatism 
appears  to  have   completely  broken  down;  the  fish-oil  lamp 
and  the  dismal  rushlight  in  the  paper  lantern  are  fast  giving  way 
to  the  American  kerosene-oil  lamp,  while  matches  are  said  to 
have    'caught    on'    wonderfully.       Some    very    remarkable 
figures   are    given    respecting  the    latter,   and   the  American 
kerosene-oil  lamp  is  said  to  be  '  revolutionising  evening  life  in 
Korea.'     The  goods  imported  are  carried  inland  on  the  backs 
of  men  and  horses.      In  addition  to  a  Japanese  population  of 
5,500,  lower  Fusan  has  a  floating  population  of  8000  Japanese 
fishermen,  and  among  its  exports,  beside  hides  and  rice,  are 
mentioned  dried  fish,  the  preparation  of  sharks'  fins,  beche  de 
iner,  fish  manure,  and  whales'  flesh. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  first  introduction  to  a  genuinel}^  Korean  town 
was  in  Fusan  proper,  her  impressions  of  which  we  must  let  her 
describe  in  her  own  words  : — 

'  I  was  accompanied  to  old  Fusan  by  a  charming  English  "  Una,"  who, 
speaking  Korean  almost  like  a  native,  moved  serenely  through  the  market- 
day  crowds,  welcomed  by  all.  A  miserable  place  I  thought  it,  but  later 
experience  showed  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  miserable  than  the 
general  run  of  Korean  towns.  Its  narrow,  dirty  streets  consist  of  low 
hovels,  built  of  mud-smeared  wattle,  without  windows,  straw  roofs,  and 
deep  eaves,  a  black  smoke-hole  in  every  wall,  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
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and  outside  most  are  irregular  ditches  containing  solid  and  liquid  refuse. 
Mangy  dogs  and  blear-eyed  children,  half  or  wholly  naked,  and  scaly  with 
dirt,  roll  in  the  deep  dust  or  slime,  or  pant  and  blink  in  the  sun,  appa- 
rently unaffected  by  the  stenches  which  abound.  But  market-day  hid 
much  that  is  repulsive.  ilong  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow,  dusty, 
crooked  street  the  wares  were  laid  out  on  mats  on  the  ground,  a  man  or 
an  old  woman,  bundled  up  in  dirty  white  cotton,  guarding  each.  And  the 
sound  of  the  bargaining  rose  high,  and  much  breath  was  spent  on  beating 
down  prices,  which  did  not  amount  originally  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  farth- 
ing. The  goods  gave  an  impression  of  poor  buyers  and  small  trade. 
Short  lengths  of  coarse  white  cotton,  skeins  of  cotton,  straw  shoes,  wooden 
combs,  tobacco-pipes  and  pouches,  dried  fish  and  sea-weed,  cord  for  girdles, 
paper  rough  and  smooth,  and  barley-sugar,  nearly  black,  were  the  contents 
of  the  mats.  I  am  sure  that  the  most  valuable  stock-in-trade  there  was 
not  worth  more  than  three  dollars.  Each  vendor  had  a  small  heap  of  cash 
beside  him,  an  uncouth  bronze  coin  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  of 
which  at  that  time  3,200  nominally  went  to  the  dollar,  and  which  greatly 
trammelled  and  crippled  Korean  trade. 

'  A  market  is  held  in  Fusan  and  in  many  other  places  every  fifth  day. 
On  these  the  country  people  rely  for  all  which  they  do  not  produce,  as 
well  as  for  the  sale  or  barter  of  their  productions.  Practically  there  are 
no  shops  in  the  villages  and  small  towns,  their  needs  being  supplied  on 
stated  days  by  travelling  pedlars,  who  form  a  very  influential  guild.' 

Living  alone  in  this  decayed  and  miserable  place,  Mrs. 
Bishop  found  three  Austrahan  ladies  who,  under  '  very  detes- 
table circumstances,'  were  gradually  winning  the  good  will  of 
the  women  around  them  and  exercising  upon  them  a  civilising 
influence  through  rendering  them  what  medical  help  they 
could.  Without  any  fuss  or  blowing  of  trumpets,  we  are  told 
they  are  quietly  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  great  problems  as 
to  missionary  methods.  '  Though  why  it  should  be  a  "  pro- 
blem," '  Mrs.  Bishop  adds,  '  1  fail  to  see.  In  the  East  at  least, 
every  religious  teacher  who  has  led  the  people,  has  lived 
among  them,  knowing,  if  not  sharing,  their  daily  lives,  and 
has  been  accessible  at  all  times.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
Buddha  or  One  greater  than  Buddha  only  reached  by  favour 
of,  and  possibly  by  feeing,  a  gate-keeper  or  servant? '  A  year 
later  when  Mrs.  Bishop  visited  the  three  ladies,  they  had  built 
a  small  bungalow,  turned  their  old  native  house  into  a  sort  of 
primitive  orphanage,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  thriving 
mission.     The  Catholic  mission  house,  situated  between  the 
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two  Fusans,  is  seldom  tenanted;  but  in  the  province  of  Kyong- 
sang  there  are  said  to  be  2000  converts  scattered  among  some 
thirty  towns  and  villages. 

Chemulpo,  the  port  of  Seoul,  with  its  muddy  water  and 
slimy  mud  flats,  is  not  an  attractive  place,  but  though  a  heavy 
drizzle  was  falling  when  Mrs.  Bishop  arrived,  she  found  it 
much  better  than  she  expected,  and  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  it  in  various  seasons  and  circumstances,  came  to  regard 
it  with  very  friendly  feelings.  At  the  first  visit  the  Chinese 
were  there,  '  busy  and  noisy  with  the  continual  letting  off  of 
crackers  and  beating  of  drums  and  gongs  '  and  '  obviously  far 
ahead  of  the  Japanese  in  trade.'  They  had  nearly  a  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  customs ;  the  haulage  of  freight  to  Seoul  was 
in  their  hands,  the  market  gardening  and  much  besides. 
Altogether  their  settlement  with  its  handsome  yamen  and 
Guildhall  and  rows  of  substantial  shops,  was  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition ;  but  all  this  has  since  been  changed.  The  Japanese 
settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  same  period,  '  more 
populous,  extensive,  and  pretentious.'  Though  outstripped  by 
their  rivals  in  trade,  the  position  of  the  Japanese  was  still  an 
influential  one.  They  gave  postal  facihties  between  the 
treaty  ports  and  Seoul,  and  carried  the  foreign  mails.  To 
them,  too,  was  due  whatever  banking  facihties  the  country 
had.  Branches  of  the  First  National  Bank  had  been 
established  in  the  capital  and  in  the  treaty  ports  with  which 
foreign  residents  transacted  business  and  in  which  they  had 
full  confideuce.  As  for  Korean  Chemulpo  it  was  'old  Fusau 
over  again  '  except  that  there  were  permanent  shops  with 
stocks  in  trade  worth  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation is  set  down  at  6,700.  As  elsewhere  in  Korea,  the  male 
half  of  the  inhabitants  here  were  perpetually  on  the  move, 
the  narrow  roads  being  always  full  of  them  sauntering  along 
in  their  white  robes  and  dress  hats,  and  apparently  doing 
nothing  and  with  nothing  to  do. 

Overland  the  distance  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul  is  25 
miles.  From  Chemulpo  to  Mapu,  the  river-port  of  the  capital, 
the  way  is  more  than  twice  as  long.  Attempts  have  been 
made   to    establish  steam   communication   between   the   two 
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ports ;  but  as  yet  '  uearly  every  traveller  .who  has  intrusted 
himself  to  the  river  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  boat  bein^ 
deposited  in  a  sandbank,  and  of  futile  endeavours  to  get  off, 
of  fretting  and  fuming,  usually  ending  in  hailing  a  passing 
sampan  and  getting  up  to  Mapu  many  hours  behind  time, 
tired,  hungry  and  disgusted.'  Mrs.  Bishop  made  the  journey 
by  land.  At  the  time  there  was  no  road.  '  Traffic,'  she 
observes,  '  has  worn  for  itself  a  track,  often  indefinite,  but 
usually  straggHng  over  and  sterilising  a  width  enough  for 
three  or  four  highways,  and  often  making  a  new  departure  to 
avoid  deep  mud  holes.  The  mud  is  nearly  bottomless. 
Bullock-earts  owned  by  Chinese,  attempt  the  transit  of  the 
goods,  and  two  or  three  embedded  in  the  mud  till  the  spring 
showed  with  what  success.  Near  Mapu  all  traffic  has  to  cross 
a  small  plain  of  deep  sand.  Pack  bulls,  noble  animals,  and 
men  are  the  carriers  of  goods.  The  redoubtable  Korean  pony 
was  not  seen.  Foot  passengers  in  dress  hats,  and  wadded 
white  garments  were  numerous.'  Mrs.  Bishop  was  escorted  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  British  acting  C  jnsul-General  in  Seoul,  and 
'  I  went  up,'  she  says,  '  in  seven  hours  in  a  chair  with  six 
bearers,  jo'ly  fellows,  who  joked  and  laughed  and  raced  the 
Consul's  pony.' 

Seoul  is  beautifully  situated,  but  the  first  impression  of  its 
surroundings,  like  the  first  impression  of  so  many  other  things 
in  Korea,  is  not  pleasing. 

I  know  Seoul  by  day  and  night,  its  palaces  and  its  slums,  its  unspeak- 
able meanness  and  faded  splendours,  its  purposeless  crowds,  its  medieval 
processions  which  for  barbaric  splendour  cannot  be  matched  on  earth,  the 
filth  of  its  crowded  alleys,  and  its  pitiful  attempt  to  retain  its  manners, 
customs,  and  identity  as  the  capital  of  an  ancient  monarchy  in  face  of  the 
host  of  disintegrating  influences  which  are  at  work,  but  it  is  not  at  first 
that  one  "  takes  it  in."  I  had  known  it  for  a  year  before  I  appreciated 
it,  or  fully  realised  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  its  supposed  population  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  that  few  capitals  are  more  beautifully  situated.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Lat.  37"  34'  N.  and  Long.  127°  6'  E., 
mountain  girdled,  for  the  definite  peaks  and  abrupt  elevation  of  its  hills 
give  them  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  though  their  highest  summit  San- 
kak-San,  has  only  an  altitude  of  2627  feet,  few  cities  can  boast,  as  Seoul 
can,  that  tigers  and  leopards  are  shot  within  their  walls  !     Arid  and  for- 
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bidding  these  mountains  look  at  times,  their  ridges  broken  up  into  black 
crags  and  pinnacles,  oftimes  rising  from  among  distorted  pines,  but  there 
are  evenings  of  purple  glory,  when  every  forbidding  peak  gleams  like  an 
amethyst  with  a  pink  translucency,  and  the  shadows  are  cobalt  and  the  sky 
is  green  and  gold.  Fair  are  the  surroundings  too  in  early  spring,  when  a 
delicate  green  mist  veils  the  hills  and  their  sides  are  flushed  with  the 
heleotrope  azalea,  and  flame  of  plum,  and  blush  of  cherry  and  tremulous- 
ness  of  peach-blossom  appear  in  unexpected  quarters.' 

The  city  is  siuTounded  with  a  wall,  faced  with  masonry  or 
of  solid  masonry  alone,  from  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  14  miles 
iti  circumferences,  'climbing  Nasu-San  in  one  direction  and 
going  clear  over  the  crest  of  Puk-han  in  another,  enclosing  a 
piece  of  forest  here,  and  a  vacant  plain  there,  descending  into 
ravines,  disappearing  and  reappearing  when  least  expected.' 
It  is  battlemented  along  its  whole  course  and  pierced  by  eight 
gateways,  solid  arches  or  tunnels  of  stone,  surmounted  by 
lofty  gatehouses  with  one  or  two  or  three  curved  tiled  roofs, 
and  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise  by  massive  wooden  gates, 
heavily  bossed  and  strengthened  with  iron,  bearing  after  the 
Chinese  fashion,  high  sounding  names,  as  Gate  of  Bright 
Amiability,  the  Gate  of  High  Ceremony,  the  Gate  of  Elevated 
Humanity,  One  of  them  is  the  Gate  of  the  Dead,  only  a  royal 
corpse  being  allowed  to  be  carried  out  by  any  other.  By 
another  gate  criminals  pass  out  to  be  beheaded.  Outside 
another  their  heads  are  exposed.  The  north  gate,  high  up  on 
the  Puk-han,  is  kept  closed,  and  is  opened  onlj'-  when  the  King 
is  compelled  to  escape  to  one  of  his  fortresses  or  places  of 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  Outside  the  wall  the  country  is 
charming,  broken  into  hills  and  wooded  valleys,  with  knolls 
adorned  with  stately  tombs  and  their  environment  of  fine 
trees,  and  villages  in  romantic  positions  among  orchards  and 
gardens.  '  Few  Eastern  cities  have  prettier  walks  and  rides 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  gi-eater  possibilities  of 
rapid  escape  into  sylvan  solitudes,  and  1  must  add  that  no  city 
has  environs  so  safe,  and  that  ladies  without  a  European 
escort  can  ride,  as  I  have  done,  in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  annoyance.' 

Under  the  vigorous  hand  of  Mr.   M'Leavy   Brown,   Seoul, 
within  the  walls,  has  materially  changed  its  character.     Mrs. 
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Bishop's  first  visit  to  it  was  made  before  the  war,  and  while  it 
was  still  in  the  sanitary  or  rather  uttei'ly  insanitary  condition 
in  which  it  had  been  for  centuries.  The  impression  it  made 
upon  her  then  was  that  for  utter  filthiness  it  surpassed  every 
other  place  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  I  shrink  from  describing  intra-mural  Seoul.  I  thought  it  the  foulest 
city  on  earth  till  I  saw  Pekin,  and  its  smells  the  most  odious  till  I  encoun- 
tered those  of  Shao-shing  !  For  a  great  city  and  a  capital  its  meanness  is 
indescribable.  Etiquette  forbids  the  erection  of  two-storeyed  houses,  con- 
sequently an  estimated  quarter  of  a  million  people  are  living  on  "the 
ground,"  chiefly  in  labyrinthine  alleys,  many  of  them  not  wide  enough  for 
two  loaded  bulls  to  pass,  indeed,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  man  to  pass 
a  loaded  bull,  and  further  narrowed  by  a  series  of  vile  holes,  or  green, 
slimy  ditches,  which  receive  the  solid  and  liquid  refuse  of  the  houses,  their 
foul  and  fetid  margins  being  the  favourite  resort  of  half-naked  children, 
begrimed  with  dirt,  and  of  big,  mangy,  blear-eyed  dogs  which  wallow  in 
the  slime  or  blink  in  the  sun.  There,  too,  the  itinerant  vendors  of  "small 
wares,"  and  candies  dyed  flaring  colours  with  analine  dyes,  estab- 
lishes himself,  puts  a  few  planks  across  the  ditch,  and  his  goods,  worth 
perhaps  a  dollar,  thereon.  But  even  Seoul  has  its  "spring  cleaning,"  and 
I  encountered  on  the  sand  plain  of  the  Han,  on  the  ferry,  and  on  the  road 
from  Mapu  to  Seoul,  innumerable  bulls  carrying  panniers  laden  with  the 
contents  of  the  city  ditches. 

'  The  houses  abutting  on  these  ditches  are  generally  hovels  with  deep 
eaves  and  thatched  roofs,  presenting  nothing  to  tlie  street  but  a  mud  wall, 
with  occasionally  a  small  paper  window  just  under  the  roof,  indicating  the 
men's  quarters,  and  invariably  at  a  height  varying  from  2  to  3  feet  above 
the  ditch,  a  blackened  smoke-hole,  the  vent  for  the  smoke  and  the  heated 
air,  which  have  done  their  duty  in  warming  the  floor  of  the  house.  All 
day  long  bulls  laden  with  brushwood  to  a  great  height  are  entering  the  city, 
and  at  six  o'clock  this  pine  brush,  preparing  to  do  the  cooking  and  warm- 
ing for  the  population,  fills  every  lane  in  Seoul  with  aromatic  smoke, 
which  hangs  over  it  with  remarkable  punctuality.  Even  the  superior 
houses  which  have  carved  and  tiled  roofs,  present  nothing  better  to  the 
street  than  this  debased  apiDearance. ' 

The  shops  are  poor  and  unattractive,  though  here  and  there 
a  piece  of  Korean  niello  work,  iron  inlaid  with  silver,  may  be 
picked  up.  In  what  is  known  as  Cabinet  Street,  handsome 
bureaus  and  marriage  chests  of  solid  chestnut  or  veneered  with 
peach  or  maple  and  heavily  ornamented  with  brass  work  are 
exposed  for  sale.  Among  the  sights  of  the  place  are  the  great 
bronze  bell,  said  to  be  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  the  Royal 
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Palace  with  its  double  roof,  the  old  Audience  Hall  in  the  Mul- 
berry Gardens,  and  the  Marble  Pagoda,  seven  centuries  old, 
but  hidden  away  in  the  backyard  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  and  filthiest  alleys  of  the  city.  Another  is  '  the 
stream  or  drain  or  watercourse,  a  wide,  walled,  open  conduit, 
along  which  a  dark-coloured  festering  stream  slowly  drags  its 
malodorous  length,  among  manure  and  refuse  heaps  which 
cover  up  most  of  what  was  once  its  shingly  bed.'  Here  it  is 
that  the  women  of  the  capital,  such  of  them  at  least  as  are 
suffered  to  be  out  in  the  streets  during  daylight,  most  do  con- 
gregate. They  belong  to  the  poorest  class  and  may  be  seen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  some  '  ladhng  into  pails  the  compound 
which  passes  for  water,  and  others  washing  dishes  in  the  fetid 
pools  which  pass  for  a  stream.' 

'  All  wear  one  costume,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  capital,  a  green  silk 
coat— a  man's  coat  with  the  "neck"  put  over  the  head  and  clutched  below 
the  eyes,  and  long  wide  sleeves  falling  from  the  ears.  It  is  as  well  that  the 
Korean  woman  is  concealed,  for  she  is  no  houri.  Washing  is  her  manifest 
destiny  so  long  as  her  lord  wears  white.  She  washes  in  this  foul  river,  in 
the  pond  of  the  Mulberry  Palace,  in  every  wet  ditch,  and  outside  the  walls 
in  the  few  streams  that  exist.  Clothes  are  partially  unpicked,  boiled  with 
ley  three  times,  rolled  into  hard  bundles,  and  pounded  with  heavy  sticks 
on  stones.  After  being  dried  they  are  beaten  with  wooden  sticks  on  cylin- 
ders, till  they  attain  a  p(jlish  resembling  dull  satin.  The  women  are 
slaves  to  the  laundry,  and  the  only  sound  which  breaks  the  stillness  of  a 
Seoul  night  is  the  regular  beat  of  their  laundry  sticks.' 

The  women  of  the  better  classes  are  rigidly  secluded,  perhaps 
more  so  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  only  time  they  are 
allowed  out  is  at  night.  In  Seoul  there  was  a  curious  arrange- 
ment. 

'  About  eight  o'clock  (p.m.)  the  great-bell  tolled  a  signal  for  men  to 
retire  into  their  houses,  and  for  women  to  come  out  and  amuse  them- 
selves, and  visit  their  friends.  The  rule  which  clears  the  streets  of  men 
occasionally  lapses,  and  then  some  incident  occurs  which  causes  it  to  be 
rigorously  re-enforced.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  and  the  pitch 
dark  streets  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  being  tenanted  solely  by 
bodies  of  women  with  servants  carrying  lanterns.  From  its  operation 
were  exempted  blind  men,  officials,  foreigners'  servants,  and  persons  car- 
rying prescriptions  to  the  druggists.  These  were  often  forged  for  the 
purpose  of  escape  from  durance  vile,  and  a  few  people  got  long  staffs  and 
personated  blind  men.     At  twelve  the  bell  again  boomed,  women  retired, 
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and  men  were  at  liberty  to  go  abroad.     A  lady  of  high  position  told  me 
that  she  had  never  seen  the  streets  of  Seoul  by  daylight.' 

Mrs.  Bishop's  stay  at  Seoul  was  considerably  protracted  by 
the  difficulty  of  making  satisfactory  ai'raugements  for  her 
journey  into  the  interior,  but  while  waiting  for  their  comple- 
tion, she  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  spectacle  known  as 
the  Kur-dong,  an  unique  ceremonial,  costing  the  country  some 
25,000  dollars,  and  consisting  of  an  almost  endless  display  of 
banners  and  gorgeous  dresses.  The  procession,  which  was 
then  held  for  probably  the  last  time,  and  in  which  the  King  is 
the  central  figure,  began  at  7.30  A.M.,  and  ended  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  King  at  night,  through  a  lane  of  torches  10  feet 
high  and  accompanied  by  all  the  troops  that  could  be  mus- 
tered, with  lanterns  of  blue  and  crimson  silk  undulating  from 
the  heads  of  their  pikes  and  bayonets. 

At  last,  on  the  14th  April,  1894,  Mrs.  Bishop  set  out  on  her 
adventurous  voyage  up  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Han.  No 
European  traveller  had  ascended  it  before,  and  little  was 
known   either  about  the  river  or  about  the  country  along  it. 

The  party,  in  addition  to  our  traveller,  consisted  of  Wong, 
a  Chinaman,  her  servant,  Mr.  Millar,  a  young  missionary  and 
his  servant,  Che-ou-i,  who  were  to  act  as  interpreters.  The 
boat  or  samjmn  in  which  the  voyage  was  to  be  made  was 
28  feet  long  by  4  feet  10  inches,  and  was  manned  by  Kim,  its 
owner,  and  his  '  hired  man.'  It  drew  three  inches  and  was 
ballasted  with  cash,  the  only  coin  current,  £10's  worth  of 
which  is  a  good  load  for  a  pony. 

The  voyage,  which  occupied  five  weeks,  though  not  with- 
out its  dangers,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  difficulty 
of  the  rapids  that  occur,  was,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 

'  The  country  and  the  people  were  new,  and  we  mixed  freely,  almost 
too  freely  with  the  latter  ;  the  scenery  varied  hourly,  and  after  the  first 
few  days  became  not  only  beautiful,  but  in  places  magnificent,  and  full  of 
surprises  ;  the  spring  was  in  its  early  beauty,  and  the  trees  in  their  iirst 
vividness  of  green,  red  and  gold  ;  the  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  were 
in  their  glory,  the  crops  at  their  most  attractive  stage,  birds  sang  in  the 
thickets,  rich  fragrant  odours  were  wafted  off  on  the  waters,  red  cattle, 
though  rarely,  fed  knee-deep  in  abounding  grass,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Han,  nearly  at  their  lowest,  were  clear  as  crystal,  and  their  broken  sparkle 
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flashed  back  the  sunbeams  which  passed  through  a  sky  as  bhie  as  that  of 
Thibet.  There  was  a  prosperous  look  about  the  country,  too,  and  its 
security  was  indicated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  solitary  farms,  with 
high  secluding  fences,  standing  under  the  deep  shade  of  fine  walnut  and 
persimmon  trees. 

'  It  was  all  very  charming,  though  a  little  wanting  in  life.  True,  there 
were  butterflies  and  dragonflies  innumerable,  and  brilliant  green  and 
brown  snakes  in  numbers,  and  at  first  the  Han  was  cheery  with  mallard 
and  mandarin-duck,  geese,  and  common  teal.  In  the  rice  fields  the  im- 
perial crane,  the  egret,  and  the  pink  ibis  with  the  deep  flush  of  spring 
on  his  plumage,  were  not  uncommon,  and  peregrines,  kestrels,  falcons 
and  bustards  were  occasionally  seen.  But  the  song-birds  were  few.  The 
forlorn  note  of  the  night-jar  was  heard,  and  the  loud,  cheerful  call  of  tlie 
gorgeous  ringed  pheasant  to  his  dowdy  mate  ;  but  the  trilling,  warbling 
and  cooing  which  are  the  charm  of  an  English  copsewood  in  spring-time 
are  altogether  absent,  the  chatter  of  the  blue  magpie  and  the  noisy  flight 
of  the  warbler  being  poor  substitutes  for  that  entr«incing  concert.  Of  beast 
life,  undomesticated,  there  were  no  traces,  and  the  domestic  animals 
are  few.  Sheeji  do  not  thrive  on  the  sour  natural  grasses  of  Korea, 
and  if  goats  are  kept,  I  never  saw  any.  A  small  black  pig  not  much 
larger  than  a  pug,  is  universal,  and  there  are  bulls  and  ponies  about  the 
better  class  of  farms.  There  are  big  buff  dogs,  but  these  are  kept  only 
to  a  limited  extent  on  the  Han,  in  the  idea  that  they  attract  the  nocturnal 
visits  of  tigers.  The  dogs  are  noisy  and  voluble,  and  rush  towards  a 
stranger  as  if  bent  on  attack  ;  but  it  is  mere  bravado — they  are  despicable 
cowards,  and  run  away  howling  at  the  shaking  of  a  stick.' 

Several  species  of  deer  are  found  among  the  hills,  and 
leopards,  but  here,  as  throughout  Korea,  the  beast  by  pre- 
eminence is  the  tiger.  They  are  numerous,  and  a  source  of 
great  terror  to  the  villagers,  often  carrying  off  dogs,  pigs,  and 
cattle;  and  human  beings  visiting  each  other  at  night  or 
belated  on  the  roads,  are  their  frequent  prey.  Tiger-liunting 
is  a  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  pursuit  of 
the  profession  is  often  more  dangerous  to  the  hunter  than  to 
the  hunted.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  the  Koreans 
spend  one-half  of  the  year  in  hunting  tigers,  and  that  the 
tigers  spend  the  other  half  in  hunting  the  Koreans.  As  the 
tiger-hunter  is  only  armed  with  a  matchlock,  he  is  scarcely  a 
match  for  his  formidable  antagonist.  He  does,  however,  some- 
times manage  to  kill  one,  when  he  obtains  a  high  price  for  the 
skin,  and  a  still  higher  for  the  bones,  which  he  sells  to  the 
Chinese,  who  use  them,  when  reduced  to  powder,  as  a  medi- 
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ciue,  believing  them  to  be  a  specific  for  strength  and  courage. 
The  population  along  the  Han  valley,  much  of  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  rich  alluvium,  from  5  to  12  feet  deep,  is  large,  and, 
on  the  whole,  prosperous.  The  people  are  of  fine  physique, 
and  generally  of  a  robust  appearance.  Their  ailments  are  few, 
and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  peasants'  houses 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Seoul : — 

'  The  walls  are  of  mud,  and  the  floors,  also  of  mud,  are  warmed  by  a 
number  of  flues,  the  most  economical  of  all  methods  of  heating,  as  the 
quantity  of  dried  leaves  and  weeds  that  a  boy  of  ten  can  carry  keeps  two 
rooms  above  70o  for  twelve  hours.  Every  house  is  screened  by  a  fence  6 
feet  high  of  bamboo  or  plaited  reeds,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees.  In  one  room  an  ang-pak — great  earthenware  jars  big  enough  to 
contain  a  man — in  which  rice,  millet,  barley,  and  water  are  kept.  That 
is  frequently  in  small  houses  the  women's  room.  The  men's  room  has 
little  in  it  but  the  mat  on  the  floor,  pillows  of  solid  wood,  and  large  red 
and  green  hat-cases  hanging  from  the  rafters,  in  which  the  crinoline  dress- 
hats  are  stowed  away.  Latticed  and  paper-covered  doors  and  windows 
denote  a  position  above  that  of  the  poorest.  A  pig-stye,  much  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  house,  is  always  alongside  of  it.' 

The  people  are  peasant  farmers,  and  hold  their  lands  mostly 
from  the  yang-hans  at  their  pleasure.  The  owner  may  turn 
them  out  after  harvest,  but  seldom  does.  He  provides  the 
seed,  and  receives  half  the  yield  in  return..  Money  is  scarcely 
current ;  business  is  done  by  barter,  or  the  peasant  pays  with 
his  labour.  The  only  foreign  commodity  he  requires  is  piece 
cottons  for  his  clothes,  but  these  he  must  have  twenty  inches 
wide  or  not  at  all. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  river  lies  above  Tamyang,  a 
magistracy  situated  on  the  left  bank,  with  a  picturesque  Con- 
fucian temple  on  the  hill  above.  Here  '  Great  limestone  cliffs 
swing  open  at  times  to  reveal  glorious  glimpses,  through 
fantastic  gorges  of  peaks  and  ranges,  partly  forest-covered, 
fading  in  the  far  distance  into  the  delicious  blue  veil  of  dream- 
land ;  the  river,  usually  compressed  by  its  colossal  walls,  vents 
its  fury  in  flurry  and  foam,  or  expands  into  broad  reaches  20 
and  even  30  feet  in  depth,  where  pure  emerald  water  laps 
gently  upon  crags  festooned  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  or  in 
fairy  bays  on  pebbly  beaches  and  white  sand.'  Its  beauty, 
however,  culminates  at  To-tam,  where  there   is  what  Mrs. 
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Bishop  pronounces  the  finest  river  view  she  ever  saw.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  along  the  river,  the  valleys  are  amazingly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  cultivation  sufficiently  neat  to  be  surprising, 
the  activity  and  industry  of  the  population  being  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  utter  laziness  of  the  hangers-on  at  the  Court  in 
Seoul,  by  whom  they  are  not  seldom  oppressed.  This  branch 
of  the  Han  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  as  far  as  Yang-wol, 
but  at  Yong-chhun,  which,  though  twenty  li  below  Yang-wol, 
is  within  forty  miles  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Mrs.  Bishop  turned 
back,  and  after  several  narrow  escapes,  reached  Seoul  in 
safety. 

Our  traveller's  second  journey,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  led 
through  the  Diamond  Mountain,  whose  celebrated  monasteries 
were  described  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Curzon  in  his  Problems 
of  the  Far  East.  The  road  to  them  is  much  frequented,  for 
the  Koreans,  though  they  make  no  pilgrimages,  are  great 
travellers,  and  the  monasteries  are  seldom  without  visitors. 
Most  of  the  journey  was  made  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
Korean  ponies.  These  extremely  useful,  but  remarkably 
vicious,  beasts  of  burden,  are  among  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Bishop: — 

'  The  breed  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  animals  used  for  burdens  are  all 
stallions,  from  10  to  12  hands  high,  well  formed,  and  singularly  strong, 
carrying  from  160  to  200  lbs.,  30  miles  a  day,  week  after  week,  on  sorry 
food.  They  are  most  desperate  fighters,  squealing  and  trumpeting  on  all 
occasions,  attacking  every  pony  they  meet  on  the  road,  never  becoming 
reconciled  to  each  other  even  on  a  long  journey,  and,  in  their  fury,  ignor- 
ing their  loads,  which  are  often  smashed  to  pieces.  Tlieir  savagery  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  a  mapu  for  every  pony,  instead  of,  as  in  Persia,  one 
to  five.  At  the  inn-stables  they  are  not  only  chained  down  to  the  troughs 
by  chains  short  enough  to  prevent  them  from  raising  their  heads,  but  are 
partially  slung  at  night  to  the  heavy  beams  of  the  roof.  Even  under  these 
restricted  circumstances,  their  cordial  hatred  finds  vent  in  hyena-like  yells, 
abortive  snaps,  and  attempts  to  swing  their  hina-legs  round.  Tliey  are 
never  allowed  to  lie  down,  and  very  rarely  to  drink  water,  and  then  only 
when  freely  salted.  Their  nostrils  are  all  slit,  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
upon  Nature,  and  give  them  better  wind.  They  are  fed  three  times  a  day 
on  brown  slush,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it,  composed  of  beans,  chopped 
millet  stalks,  rice  husks,  and  bran,  witli  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled.  The  majm  are  rough  to  them,  but  I  never  saw  them  either  ill-used 
or  petted.      Dearly  as  I  love  horses,  I  was  not  able,  on  two  journeys,  to 
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make  a  friend  of  mine.  On  this  journey  I  rode  a  handsome  chestnut,  only 
10  hands  high.  He  walked  four  miles  an  hour,  and  in  a  month  of  travel- 
ling, for  much  of  it  over  infamous  mountain  roads,  never  stumbled,  but 
he  resented  every  attempt  at  friendliness  both  with  teeth  and  heels.  They 
are  worth  from  50s.  upwards,  and  cost  little  to  keep.' 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  mapu  or  ostlers  in 
charge  of  them,  who,  though  seldom  their  owners  or  even  part- 
owners,  always  attend  to  what  passes  for  their  comfort,  before 
seeing  to  their  own.  Immediately  on  halting,  they  remove 
the  pack-saddle,  rub  the  animals  well  down,  and  then  swathe 
their  bodies  in  thick  straw  mats.  Each  pony  has  its  own 
attendant,  and  great  care  is  taken  with  the  preparation  of  its 
food. 

The  road  taken  was  the  main  one  between  Seoul  and  the 
eastern  treaty  port  of  Won-san.  For  the  most  part  it  passes 
through  rice  valleys  with  abundant  ii'rigation,  and  along  the 
sides  of  bare  hills.  The  Aveather  was  bad,  and  there  were  few 
travellers,  but  here  and  there  was  a  string  of  coolies  laden  with 
tobacco,  or  carrying  dried  fish  and  dried  seaweed — the  latter 
a  great  article  of  diet — from  Won-san  to  the  capital.  At  the 
hamlet  of  Sar-pang  Kori,  Mrs.  Bishop  had  her  first  experience 
of  a  Korean  inn,  where  the  '  entertainment,'  both  for  man  and 
beast,  is  peculiar  : — 

'There  are  regular  and  irregular  inns  in  Korea.  The  irregular  inn 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  hovel  of  the  village  roadway,  unless  it 
can  boast  of  a  yard  with  troughs,  and  can  provide  entertainment  for  beast 
as  well  as  for  man.  The  regular  inn  of  the  towns  and  large  villages  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  filthy  courtyard  full  of  holes  and  heaps,  entered  from  the 
road  by  a  tumble-down  gateway.  A  gaunt  black  pig  or  two  tethered  by 
the  ears,  big  yellow  dogs  routing  in  the  garbage,  and  fovvk,  buys,  bulls, 
ponies,  mapu,  hangers-on,  and  travellers'  loads  make  up  a  busy  scene. 

'  On  one  or  two  sides  are  ramshackle  sheds,  with  rude,  hollowed  trunks 
in  front,  out  of  which  the  ponies  suck  the  hot  brown  slush  which  sustains 
their  strength  and  pugnacity.  On  tlie  other  is  tlie  furnace-shed  with  the 
oats  where  the  slush  is  cooked,  the  same  fire  usually  heating  the  flues  of 
the  hang  floor  of  the  common  room,  while  smaller  fires  in  the  same  shed 
cook  for  the  guests.  Low  lattice  doors  filled  in  with  torn  and  dirty  paper 
give  access  to  a  room,  the  mud  floor  of  which  is  concealed  by  reed  mats, 
usually  dilapidated,  sprinkled  with  wooden  blocks  which  serve  as  pillows. 
Farming  gear  and  hat-boxes  often  find  a  place  on  the  low  heavy  cross- 
beams.    Into  this  room  are  crowded  mapu,  travellers,  and  servants,  the 
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low  residuum  of  Korean  travel,  for  officials  and  tjang-bans  receive  the 
hospitalities  of  the  nearest  magistracy,  and  the  peasants  open  their  houses 
to  anybody  with  whom  they  have  a  passing  acquaintance.  There  is  in  all 
inns  of  pretensions,  however,  another  room,  known  as  "the  clean  room," 
8  feet  by  6,  which,  if  it  existed,  I  obtained,  and  if  not  I  had  a  room  in  the 
women's  quarters  at  the  back,  remarkable  only  for  its  heat  and  vermin, 
and  the  amount  of  ang-paks,  bundles  of  dirty  clothes,  beans  rotting  for 
soy,  and  other  plenishings  which  it  contained,  and  which  reduced  i^s 
habitable  portion  to  a  minimum.  At  night  a  ragged  lantern  in  the  yard 
and  a  glim  of  oil  in  the  room  made  groping  for  one's  effects  possible. 

'  The  room  was  always  overheated  from  the  ponies'  fire.  From  80°  to 
85"  was  the  usual  temperature,  but  it  was  frequently  over  92°,  and  I  spent 
one  terrible  night  sitting  at  my  door,  because  it  was  105°  within.  In  this 
furnace  which  heats  the  floor  and  the  spine  comfortably,  the  Korean  way- 
farer revels. 

'  On  arriving  at  an  inn,  the  master  or  servant  rushes  at  the  mud,  or 
sometimes  matted,  floor  with  a  whisk,  raising  a  great  dust,  which  he  sweeps 
into  a  corner.  The  disgusted  traveller  soon  perceives  that  the  heap  is 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  and  the  groans,  sighs,  scratchings,  and  rest- 
lessness from  the  public  room  show  the  extent  of  the  insect  pest.  But  I 
never  sufi'ered  from  vermin  in  a  Korean  inn,  nor  is  it  necessary.  After  the 
landlord  had  disturbed  the  dust,  Wong  put  down  either  two  heavy  sheets 
of  oiled  paper  or  a  large  sheet  of  cotton  dressed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  on 
the  floor,  and  on  these  arranged  my  camp-bed,  chair,  and  baggage.  This 
arrangement  (and  I  write  from  twenty  months'  experience  in  Korea  and 
China)  is  a  perfect  preventative.' 

Food,  such  as  rice,  eggs  and  vegetables,  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Chickens  can  be  had  for  4d.  a  piece,  and  pheasants 
for  less.  Tea  is  not  procurable  and  the  water  is  dangerous. 
Dogs  meat  which  is  regarded  as  a  dainty,  many  dogs  being 
fed  for  the  table,  is  frequently  on  sale  in  spring,  and  occasion- 
ally pork.  The  inn  charges  are  low.  Nothing  is  charged  for 
the  room  with  its  glim  and  hot  floor,  and  the  traveller  may 
have  his  three  meals  a  day,  and  spend,  inclusive  of  gratuities,  no 
more  than  from  200  to  300  cash  a  day.  Unless  a  drinking 
bout  be  going  on  the  frequenters  of  the  inns  are  not  noisy  and 
even  then  their  noise  soon  subsides,  but  the  squealing  and 
shrieking  of  the  ponies  with  the  execrations  of  the  inapu  to 
quiet  them  go  on  all  night-long.  Mrs.  Bishop's  chief  trouble 
at  the  inns  was  the  persistent  iuquisitiveness  that  everywhere 
assailed  her. 
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'  To  me  the  curse  of  the  Korean  inn  is  the  ill-bred  and  immanageable 
curiosity  of  the  people,  specially  of  the  women.  A  European  woman  had 
not  been  seen  on  any  part  of  the  journey,  and  I  sufl'ered  accordingly. 
Sar-pang  Kori  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'  My  quarters  were  opposite  to  the  ponies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  foul 
and  crowded  courtyard.     There  were  two  rooms,  with  a  space  under  the 
roof  as  large  as  either  between  them,  on  which  the  dripping  baggage  was 
deposited,  and  Wong  established  himself  with  his  cooking  stove  and  i;ten- 
sils,  though  there  was  nothing  to  cook  except  two  eggs  obtained   with 
difficulty,  and  a  little  rice  left  over  from  the  boat  stores.     My  room  had 
three  paper  doors.     The  unwalled  space  at  once  filled  up  with  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children.     All  the  paper  was  torn  ofl'  the  doors,  and  a 
crowd  of  dirty  Mongolian  faces  took  its  place.     I  hung  up  cambric  curtains, 
but  long  sticks  were  produced  and  my  curtains  were  poked  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.     The  crowd  broke  in  the  doors,  and  filled  the  small  space  not 
occupied  by  myself  and  my  gear.     The  women  and  children  sat  on  my  bed 
in  heaps,  examined  my  clothing,  took  out  my  hairpins  and  pulled  down  my 
hair,  took  ofl"  my  slippers,  drew  my  sleeves  up  to  the  elbow  and  pinched 
my  arms  to  see  if  they  were  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  their  own  ;  they 
investigated  my  few  possessions  minutely,  trying  on  my  hat  and  gloves, 
and  after  being  turned  out  by  Wong  three  times,  returned  in  fuller  foi'ce, 
accompanied  by  unmarried  youths,  the  only  good-looking   "girls"   ever 
seen  in  Korea,  with  abundant  hair  divided  in  the  middle,  and  hanging  in 
long  plaits  down   their  backs.       The   pushing  and  crushing,  the  odious 
familiarity,  the  babel  of  voices,  and  the  odours  of  dirty  clothing  in  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  were  intolerable.     Wong  cleared  the  room  a  fourth  time, 
and  suggested  that  when  they  forced  their  way  in  again,  they  should  find 
me  sitting  on  the  bed  cleaning  my  revolver,  a  suggestion  I  accepted.     He 
had  hardly  retired  when  they  broke  in  again,  but  there  was  an  immediate 
stampede,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  1  was  free  from  annoyance. 
Similar   displays  of  aggressive   and  intolerable  curiosity  occurred  three 
times  daily,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  always  amiable  under  such  circumstances.' 

The  roads,  along  which  the  traveller  rides  or  trudges  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  where  not  polished  tracks  over 
irregular  surfaces  and  ledges  of  rock,  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  tracks  deep  in  dust  in  summer  and  in  mud  in  winter. 
Many  of  the  streams  are  unbridged,  and  the  bridges  which 
exist,  even  on  the  'Six  Great  Roads'  that  centre  in  the  capital, 
are  apt  to  be  so  rotten  that  a  mapu  usually  goes  over  in  ad- 
vance of  his  ponies  to  ascertain  if  they  will  bear  their  weight. 
Among  the  mountains  the  roads  are  frequently  nothing  better 
than  the  boulder  strewn  beds  of  torrents. 
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The  monasteries,  and  monastic  shrines — forty-five  in  all 

which  exist  in  the  Diamond  Mountain,  besides  enhancing  its 
picturesqueness  and  supplying  it  with  a  religious  and  human 
interest,  are  monuments  of  the  great  hold  which  Buddhism 
once  had  upon  the  Koreans.  Chang-au  Sa,  the  first  which 
Mrs.  Bishop  visited,  is  one  of  the  three  largest  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  oldest,  dating  as  far  back,  it  would  appear,  as 
A.D.  515.  It  is  described  as  '  a  fine  old  building  of  the  type 
adapted  from  Chinese  Buddhist  architecture,  oblong,  with  a 
heavy  tiled  roof  48  feet  in  height,  with  wings,  deep  eaves 
protecting  masses  of  richly  coloured  wood  carving.  The  lofty 
reticulated  roof  is  internally  supported  on  an  arrangement  of 
heavy  beams,  elaborately  carved  and  painted  in  rich  colours, 
while  the  panels  of  the  doors,  which  serve  as  windows,  and  let 
in  a  "  dim  rehgious  light,"  are  bold  fretwork,  decorated  in 
colours  enriched  with  gold.' 

The  monks  had  at  first  some  difficulty  in  admitting  our 
traveller,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  considerable  courtesy. 
The  scenery  around  the  monastery  is  described  as  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  '  It  is  an  exercise  of  forbearance,'  Mrs. 
Bishop  remarks,  '  to  abstain  from  writing  much  about  the 
beauties  of  Chang-an  Sa,  as  seen  in  two  days  of  perfect 
heavenhness.  It  is  a  calm  retreat ;  that  small,  green,  semicir- 
cular plateau  which  the  receding  hills  have  left,  walling  in  the 
back  and  sides  with  rocky  precipices  half  clothed  in  forest, 
while  the  bridgeless  torrent  in  front,  raging  and  thundering 
among  huge  boulders  of  pink  granite,  secludes  it  from  all  but 
the  adventurous.  Alike  in  the  rose  of  sunrise,  in  the  red  and 
gold  of  sunset,  or  gleaming  steely  blue  in  the  prosaic  glare  of 
mid-day,  the  great  rock  peak  on  the  left  bank,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  range,  compels  ceaseless  admiration.  The 
appearance  of  its  huge  vertical  topmost  ribs  has  been  well 
compared  to  that  of  the  "  pipes  of  a  great  organ,"  this  organ- 
pipe  formation  being  common  in  the  range  ;  seams  and  ledges 
half-way  down  give  root-hold  to  a  few  fantastic  conifers  and 
azaleas,  and  lower  still  all  suggestion  of  form  is  lost  among 
dense  masses  of  magnificent  forest.'  Leaving  at  Chang-an  Sa 
her  ponies  and  unnecessary  impedimenta,  and  taking  two  coolies 
XXXI.  i6 
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and  her  servant,  Mrs.  Bishop  struck  off  from  the  regular  path 
and  took  a  five  days  journey  on  foot  to  Keum-kang  San,  past 
the  monastery  of  Chyang-yang  Sa  with  its  famous  view  of  the 
'  Twelve  Thousand  Peaks  '  which  passes  for  the  grandest  in 
Korea,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Bishop  says  '  There  is  assuredly  no 
single  view  that  I  have  seen  in  Japan  or  even  in  Western 
China  which  equals  it  for  beauty  and  grandeur.'  A  visit  to 
Keum-kang  San,  it  seems,  elevates  a  Korean  youth  into  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  a  traveller.  It  is  visited,  however,  not  be- 
cause of  its  sanctity,  but  on  account  of  its  picturesque  beauties, 
which  are  much  celebrated  in  Korean  poetry.  There  are  four 
great  monasteries  and  forty-two  shrines  in  the  district,  forming 
the  headquarters  of  about  400  monks  and  about  50  nuns,  who  add 
to  their  religious  exercises  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  hempen 
cloth.  There  are  also  about  a  thousand  lay  servitors  of  whom 
the  four  monasteries  absorb  more  than  300.  The  monks  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  know  nothing  of  the  history  and 
tenets  of  their  creed  or  of  the  purport  of  their  liturgies,  grossly 
profligate,  though  courteous  to  strangers,  and  benevolent  to 
the  old  and  destitute,  who  find  a  peaceful  asylum  among 
them. 

From  Keum-Kang  San,  to  which  Mrs.  Bishop  returned  by  a 
different  route,  the  road  to  Wou-San  lies  chiefly  through  a  rich 
and  fertile  country  capable  of  supporting  twice  its  population. 
It  crosses  the  Mak-pai  Pass  and  then  the  Sai-kal-chai  at  an 
altitude  of  2200  feet,  which  is  said  to  be  infested  by  tigers, 
and  runs  through  Tchyu-Chi-Chang,  the  pass  of  the  'Ninety- 
nine  Turns,'  so  called  because  of  the  number  of  sharp  zig-zags 
in  it,  the  number  of  which  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  At 
the  village  of  Chyung-tai  as  well  as  in  other  places  Mrs. 
Bishop  had  occasion  to  notice  the  extreme  voracity  of  the 
Koreans. 

'  They  eat  not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  repletion. 
The  training  for  this  enjoyment  begins  at  a  very  early  age,  as  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  observing.  A  mother  feeds  her  young  child  with  rice, 
and  when  it  can  eat  no  more  in  an  upright  position,  lays  it  on  its  back  on 
her  lap  and  feeds  it  again,  tapping  its  stomach  from  time  to  time  witli  a 
flat  spoon  to  ascertain  if  further  cramming  is  possible.  "  The  child  is 
father  to  the  man,"  and  the  adult  Korean  shows  that  he  has  reached  the 
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desirable  stage  of  repletion  by  eructations,  splutterings,  slapping  his 
stomach,  and  groans  of  satisfaction,  looking  round  with  a  satisfied  air.  A 
quart  of  rice,  which  when  cooked  is  of  great  bulk,  is  a  laborious  meal,  but 
besides  there  are  other  dishes,  which  render  its  insipidity  palatable. 
Among  them  are  pounded  capsicum,  soy,  various  native  sauces  of  abomin- 
able odours,  kimchi,  a  species  of  sour  kraut,  seaweed,  salt  fish,  and  salted 
seaweed  fried  in  batter.  The  very  poor  only  take  two  meals  a  day,  but 
those  who  can  afford  it  take  three  and  four. 

'  In  this  respect  of  voracity  all  classes  are  alike.  The  great  merit  of  a 
meal  is  not  so  much  quality  as  quantity,  and  from  infancy  onwards  one 
object  in  life  is  to  give  the  stomach  as  much  capacity  and  elasticity  as  is 
possible,  so  that  four  pounds  of  rice  daily  may  not  incommode  it.  People 
in  easy  circumstances  drink  wine  and  eat  great  quantities  of  fruits,  nuts, 
and  confectionery  in  the  intervals  between  meals,  yet  are  as  ready  to 
tackle  the  next  food  as  though  they  had  been  starving  for  a  week.  In 
well-to-do  houses  beef  and  dog  are  served  on  large  trenchers,  and  as  each 
guest  has  his  separate  table,  a  host  can  show  generosity  to  this  or  that 
special  friend  without  helping  others  to  more  than  is  necessary.  I  have 
seen  Koreans  eat  more  than  three  pounds  of  solid  meat  at  one  meal. 
Large  as  a  "  portion  "  is,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Korean  eat  three  and 
even  four,  and  where  people  abstain  from  these  excesses  it  may  generally 
be  assumed  that  they  are  too  poor  to  indulge  in  them.  It  is  quite  common 
to  see  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  peaches  or  small  melons  disappear  at  a 
single  sitting,  and  without  being  peeled. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  consumption  of  red  pepper, 
which  is  supplied  even  to  infants,  helps  this  gluttonous  style  of  eating.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  dyspepsia  and  kindred  evils  are  very  common  among 
Koreans. ' 

At  Nam-San  Mrs.  Bishop  diverged  from  the  main  road  to 
Won-san,  in  order  to  visit  the  monastery  of  Sok-wang  Sa, 
where,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Korean  Buddhism,  Atai-jo,  the 
first  king  of  the  present  dynasty,  was  educated  and  lived,  and 
where  many  of  the  magnificent  trees  which  adorn  the  moun- 
tain clefts  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  There  is 
now  nothing  of  sanctity  about  the  place,  but  the  situation  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  some  curious  things  are  to  be  seen. 
'  An  abbot,  framed  in  the  doorway  of  a  quaint  building,  and 
looking  like  the  picture  of  a  portly,  jolly,  mediaeval  friar, 
welcomed  us,  and  he  and  his  monks  regaled  us  with  houey 
water  in  the  large  guest-hall,  but  simultaneously  produced  a 
visitors'  book  and  asked  us  how  much  we  were  going  to  pay, 
the  sum  being  duly  recorded.'     The  monks  fleeced  the  mapu 
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80  badly  that  they  said  they  '  had  fallen  among  thieves.'  The 
interiors  of  the  temples  are  shabby  and  dirty  and  rapidly  de- 
caying. So  little  of  religion  is  there  that  the  very  altars  were 
hidden  beneath  piles  of  herbs  drying  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 
The  notable  'sight '  is  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  the  '  Five 
Hundred  Disciples,'  whom  some  artist  has  caricatured  in  stone. 

'  The  "  Five  Hundred  "  are  stone  images  not  a  foot  in  height,  arranged 
round  the  dusty  temple  in  several  tiers,  each  one  with  a  silk  cap  on,  worn 
with  more  or  less  of  a  jaunty  air  on  one  side  of  the  head  or  falling  over 
the  brow.  The  variety  of  features  and  expression  is  wonderful  ;  all 
Eastern  nationalities  are  represented,  and  there  are  not  two  faces  or  atti- 
tudes like.     The  whole  display  shows  genius,  though  not  of  a  high  order. 

'  Among  the  infinite  variety,  one  figure  has  deeply-set  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  thin  lips  ;  another  a  pug  nose,  squinting  eyes,  and  a  broad  grin- 
ning mouth  ;  one  is  Mongolian,  another  Caucasian,  and  another  approxi- 
mates to  the  Negro  type.  Here  is  a  stout,  jolly  fellow,  with  a  leer  and  a 
broad  grin  suggestive  of  casks  of  porter  and  the  archaic  London  drayman  ; 
there  is  an  idiot  with  drooping  head,  receding  brow  and  chin,  and  a  vacant 
stare  ;  here  again  is  a  dark  stage  villain,  with  red  cheeks  and  a  cap  drawn 
low  over  his  forehead  ;  then  Mr.  Pecksniif  confronts  one  with  an  air  of 
sanctimoniousness  obviously  difficult  to  retain  ;  Falstaff  outdoes  his  legen- 
dary jollity  ;  and  priests  and  monks  of  all  nations  leer  at  the  beholders 
from  under  their  jaunty  caps.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  unsanctified  genius. 
Nearly  all  the  figures  look  worse  for  drink,  and  fatuous  smiles,  drunken 
leers,  and  farcical  grins  are  the  rule,  the  eflfect  of  all  being  aggravated 
by  the  varied  and  absurd  arrangements  of  the  caps.  The  grotesqueness  is 
indescribable,  and  altogether  "  unedifying."  ' 

Won-San,  the  western  treaty  port  stands  on  Broughton  Bay, 
and,  except  in  the  large  Japanese  quarter,  is  as  dirty  as  any 
other  Korean  town.  Its  considerable  foreign  trade  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Not  far  off,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  is  the  Port  of  Lazareff,  which  Mrs.  Bishop  visited, 
and  then  went  by  steamer  to  Fusan,  and  arrived  at  Chemulpo 
to  find  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  troops.  The 
British  Vice-Consul  warned  her  the  same  night  that  she  must 
leave  Korea,  which  she  accordingly  did,  taking  the  first 
steamer  to  Chefoo,  and  thence  on  to  Newchwang  in  Manchuria, 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Lian  River  in  five  days  from  Chem- 
ulpo. '  Rain  was  falling,  and  a  more  hideous  and  disastrous 
looking  country  than  the  voyage  of  two  hours  up  to  the  port 
revealed,  I  never  saw.     The  Lian,  which  has  a  tremendous 
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tide  and  strong  current,  and  is  thick  with  yellow  mud,  is  at 
high  water  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  flats,  of  which 
one  sees  little,  except  some  mud  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  are  said  to  be  heavily  armed  with  Krupp  guns, 
and  an  expanse  of  mud  and  reeds.'  Newchwang  was  first 
opened  as  a  port  for  foreign  trade  in  1860  and  is  now  a  city  of 
60,000  souls  and  of  great  commercial  importance,  among  its 
chief  exports  being  the  small  beans  for  which  Manchuria  is 
famous,  and  the  pressed  bean-cake  which  goes  in  enormous 
quantities  to  fertilise  the  sugar  plantations  and  the  bean  fields 
of  South  China. 

At  Newchwang  Mrs.  Bishop  hired  a  pea-boat  to  take 
her  to  Muk-den,  a  sail  of  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The 
country  all  around  is  usually  infested  by  bands  of  robbers ; 
but  at  the  time  Mrs.  Bishop  started  it  was  raining  hard,  and 
before  she  had  proceeded  far  the  river  burst  its  banks  and 
flooded  the  country  for  miles  around.  Robbers  and  all  else 
were  in  many  places  swept  away,  and  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  channel  of  the  river,  she  sailed  across  the  country,  having 
to  stop  every  now  and  then  to  rescue  a  farmer  and  his  house- 
hold, whose  dwellings  had  been  submerged,  from  the  trees  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge.  In  this  way  the  capital  of 
Manchuria  was  reached  in  five  days. 

Muk-den  was  before  the  war  a  busy  place.  Besides  being 
a  great  grain  emporium,  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Chinese  fur- 
trade,  which  attracted  to  it  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Five  wide  streets  divided  it  into  nine  wards,  the  central  being 
the  imperial  quarter,  containing  a  fine  palace  with  much 
decorative  yellow  tiling,  the  examination  hall,  and  a  number 
of  palaces  and  yamens  all  sohdly  built.  To  our  traveller's  way 
of  thinking  no  Chinese  city  is  so  agreeable.  '  The  Tartar 
capital  is  free  from  that  atmosphere  of  decay  which  broods 
over  Pekin.  Its  wide  streets  are  comparatively  clean.  It  is 
regularly  built,  and  its  fine  residences  are  well  kept  up.  It 
does  a  large  and  lucrative  trade,  specially  in  beans,  grain  and 
furs.  It  has  various  industries,  which  include  the  tanning  and 
dressing  of  furs,  and  the  weaving  of  silk  stufis;  its  bankers 
and  merchants  are  rich,  and  it  has  great  commercial  as  well 
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as  political  importance.'  When  Mrs.  Bishop  arrived  there  the 
place  was  full  of  rumours  of  war  and  excitement.  Troops 
were  continually  passing  through  it  at  the  rate  of  a  1000  a 
day.  Generally  they  were  men  of  fine  physique,  but  wretch- 
edly armed,  and  without  discipline.  In  proportion  as  the 
troops  poured  in  the  excitement  increased,  and  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  rose  rapidly.  One  of  the  missionaries  was  killed,  and 
shortly  after,  acting  on  the  advice  of  her  friends,  Mrs.  Bishop 
returned  to  Newchwang,  where  she  arrived  after  '  having  en- 
countered no  worse  risk,'  as  she  quietly  remarks  in  summing 
up  the  record  of  her  journey,  'than  that  of  an  attack  of  pirates, 
who  captured  some  junks  with  some  loss  of  life,  after  I  had 
eluded  them  by  travelling  at  night.' 

While  the  war  was  going  on  in  Korea  Mrs.  Bishop  passed 
from  Newchwang  to  Nagasaki  and  then  to  the  Russian  port  of 
Vladivostok,  which  'is  nothing  if  not  military  and  naval.' 
There  are  forts  and  earth- works,  'at  which  it  is  prudent  not  to 
look  too  long  or  intently,'  and  great  military  hospitals  and 
huge  red  brick  barracks  in  every  direction,  while  *  two  out  of 
every  three  people  in  the  streets  are  in  uniform.'  The  place 
is  also  naval,  with  its  ships  of  war  in  and  out  of  commission, 
its  brand-new  admiralty,  its  navy  yard,  floating  and  dry  dock. 
Not  far  off,  too,  in  the  interior  is  more  than  one  large  military 
establishment.  It  was  only  in  1860  that  the  site  on  which  the 
town  of  Vladivostok  stands  was  surveyed,  and  in  1863  that 
the  trees  covering  the  ground  were  felled  and  some  shanties 
erected  ;  but  the  place  has  now  a  population  of  25,000,  includ- 
ing 3000  Koreans  and  2000  Chinese. 

'  The  chief  object  of  my  visit  to  Russian  Korea,'  Mrs.  Bishop 
writes,  '  was  to  settle  for  myself  by  personal  investigation  the 
vexed  question  of  the  condition  of  those  Koreans  who  have 
found  shelter  uuder  the  Russian  flag,  a  number  estimated  in 
Seoul  at  20,000.'  With  this  object  in  view  Mrs.  Bishop  visited 
Nowo  Kiewsk,  not  far  from  Possiet  Bay,  to  the  south  of  Vladi- 
vostok, a  great  military  post,  with  a  civilian  population  of  about 
1000,  the  greater  part  being  Koreans,  also  Yantchihe,  a  large 
village  where  '  Russian  and  Korean  pupils  sit  side  by  side  at 
their  lessons,'  and  where  at  the  '  police  station  a  Korean  ser- 
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geant  wrote  down  my  requirements  and  sent  off  a  smart  Korean 
policeman  in  search  of  an  interpreter.'  From  thence  Mrs.  Bishop 
travelled  along  the  whole  of  the  Korean  frontier  to  Hun-chun  on 
the  west  to  Krasnoye  Celo  on  the  south-east,  and  after  seeing  all 
the  villages  on  her  way,  speaks  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Korean  immigrants  in  the  highest  terms.  They  are 
well  housed  and  well  fed,  and  have  about  them  every  sign  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.  '  The  air  of  the  men,'  she  remarks, 
'  has  undergone  a  subtle  but  real  change,  and  the  women, 
though  they  nominally  keep  up  their  habit  of  seclusion,  have 
lost  the  hang-dog  air  which  distinguishes  them  at  home.  The 
suspiciousness  and  indolent  conceit,  and  the  servility  to  his 
betters,  which  characterise  the  home-bred  Korean,  have  very 
generally  given  place  to  an  independence  and  manhness  of 
manner  rather  British  than  Asiatic'  .  .  .  'In  Vlona  I  had 
learned  to  think  of  Koreans  as  the  dregs  of  a  race,  and  to  re- 
gard their  condition  as  hopeless,  but  in  Primorsk  I  saw  reason 
for  considerably  modifying  my  opinion.  .  ,  .  They  [the 
Korean  settlers]  were  mostly  starving  folk  who  fled  from 
famine,  and  their  prosperity  and  general  demeanour  give  me 
the  hope  that  their  countrymen  in  Korea,  if  they  ever  have  an 
honest  administration  and, protection  for  their  earnings,  may 
slowly  develop  into  men.' 

On  her  return  to  Seoul  iu  January,  1895,  Mrs.  Bishop 
found  the  place  iu  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  many  things 
changed  for  the  better,  and  shoals  of  edicts  being  continually 
issued  by  the  Japanese  authorities  for  the  reform  of  abuses 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things.  During  her 
stay  in  the  city  Mrs.  Bishop  had  several  interviews  with  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  as  Sir  Walter  C.  Hillier,  who  was  then 
the  British  representative  at  Korea,  remarks  in  the  preface  he 
contributes  to  the  volumes,  was  'honourtd  by  their  confidence 
and  fi'iendship  in  a  degree  never  before  accorded  to  any 
foreign  traveller.'  Though  not  present  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Seoul  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  resulted 
in  the  murder  of  the  Queen  and  the  flight  of  the  King  and 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  Mrs.  Bishop  gives  a 
detailed  narrative,  gathered  from  reliable  sources,  of  the  events 
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of  that  terrible  night,  and  by  no  means  acquits  Viscount  Miura 
and  Mr.  Sugimura,  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  from 
complicity  in  the  plot.  Commenting  on  the  part  it  is  alleged 
they  took  in  the  affair,  she  remarks,  'A  heavier  blow  to  Japan- 
ese prestige  as  the  leader  of  civihsation  in  the  East  could  not 
have  been  struck,  and  the  government  continues  to  deserve 
our  sympathy  on  the  occasion.' 

Mrs.  Bishop's  third,  or  counting  the  first  two  as  one,  second 
journey  in  Korea  led  her  pretty  much  in  the  track  followed 
by  the  Japanese  army,  and  here  and  there  we  come  across 
descriptions  of  the  desolation  it  had  caused.  Among  the 
places  she  passed  through  were  Songdo,  a  royal  city,  and  the 
centre  of  the  ginseng  district,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
famous  drug  it  owes  its  prosperity,  and  Phyong-yang,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  war  from  60,000  to 
15,000,  and  close  to  which  fell  General  Iso,  the  only  capable 
general  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had.  At  Tok  Chhon,  our 
traveller  turned  southwards,  and  by  a  different  route  returned 
to  Seoul. 

In  both  the  volumes  of  this  entertaining  and  extremely  in- 
structive work  many  notes  and  frequently  detailed  accounts 
occur  of  the  manners  and  customs,  religion  or  no-rehgion, 
folk-lore  and  superstitions  of  the  people.  Here  and  there,  too, 
are  references  to  the  work  done  by  missionaries,  of  which  Mrs. 
Bishop  always  speaks  in  commendation.  Many  things  are  also 
said  with  respect  to  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  country,  and 
much  information  given  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  value 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce.  But  to  enter  upon 
these  matters  would  require  more  space  than  is  now  at  our 
disposal.  There  are  few  classes  in  the  community,  indeed,  to 
whom  these  volumes  do  not  appeal.  They  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  a  country  which  hitherto  has  been  little  better  than 
a  terra  incognita,  while  the  information  they  contain  induces 
the  hope  that  under  a  wise  and  strong  administration  the 
nation  which,  though  scarcely  yet  awake,  notwithstanding  the 
horrors  through  which  it  has  lately  passed,  has  still  a  great 
future  before  it. 
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Art.  IL— recent  AND  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 

PAINTING. 

THE  two  great  sources  of  artistic  inspiration,  which  com- 
bined to  give  the  Romantic  movement  in  French  art 
great  and  abiding  interest,  revealed  themselves  in  a  return  to 
nature,  and  in  a  new  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  and  to  the  protbunder  meanings  of  life  ;  while  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  traditional  methods  of  painting  to  the  new 
ideals,  the  men  of  1830  evolved  the  noblest  manner  of  ex- 
pression which  has  ever  existed  in  French  art.  But  the  poetic 
and  romantic  elements,  which  are  the  great  charm  of  the 
school,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  significance,  never  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  art.  An  unusual  moment  of  pas- 
sion and  emotion,  an  unique  combination  of  circumstances  in 
national  and  European  history  had  prepared  the  ground,  and 
a  spark  from  the  genius  of  a  great  Englishman  kindled  it : 
but,  although  the  finest  product  of  French  genius,  it  was 
never  officially  recognised,  and  can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have 
been  really  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturalistic  im- 
pulse which  accompanied  the  romantic  and  transforming  spirit 
at  its  birth  has  influenced  all  succeeding  art :  but  while  the 
seeds  of  realism  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  romantics, 
their  development  is  due  to  the  action  of  contemporary  life 
and  science.  It  is  an  universal  law  that  a  nation's,  like  an  in- 
dividual's, ideals  colour  everything  it  does,  in  the  sphere  of 
art  and  thought  as  well  as  in  that  of  practical  affairs.  It  is 
the  varying  circumstances  and  the  general  environment  of 
a  period  which  gives  its  art  particular  and  individual  char- 
acter, and  in  France,  where  the  private  purchaser  is  of  less 
account  than  the  Government  and  the  municipahties,  politics 
play  a  great  part  in  the  tendencies  of  the  arts.  In  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg  and  at  Versailles  one  can 
trace  the  ebb  aud  flow  of  Kingdom,  Empire,  and  Republic. 

Previous  to  the  wave  of  Romanticism,  which  swept  over 
France  in  1830,  classicism,  rigid  and  conventional,  lay  upon 
art  hke  a  withering  blight.     In  earlier  days,  in  the  hands  of 
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Claude  and  the  Poussins,  it  had  attained  a  noble  severity  and 
elegance  of  expression,  and  an  exaltation  and  dignity  of 
thought,  later,  when  romanticism  was  in  full  career,  in  the 
works  of  lugres,  it  regained  much  of  its  former  lustre  :  and 
now,  as  the  romantic  impulse  waned,  academic  influence 
began  to  reassert  itself.  It  had  in  reality  always  dominated 
the  Salon,  and  held  sway  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
romanticism  only  being  suffered  to  live  when  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  stamp  it  out.  The  force  of  romanticism  was  not 
quite  spent  when  the  first  attacks  of  naturalism,  which  was  a 
by-product  of  that  movement,  were  made  on  classicism,  but 
the  poetic  inspiration,  which  was  of  course  intransmissible,  had 
been  exhausted  or  had  at  least  failed  to  carry  the  younger 
men  with  it.  It  had  received  no  really  strong  recruits.  Jules 
Breton  and  Edouard  Frere  inchned  to  sentimentalise  their  view 
of  life,  and  did  not  possess  the  instinctive  feeling  for  fine 
technique  which  marked  the  older  men  ;  and  curiosity,  which 
is  ever  an  integral  element  of  romantic  inspiration,  left  unre- 
strained by  poetic  thought  or  fine  feeling  for  style,  turned  the 
attention  and  the  endeavours  of  a  new  generation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pure  realism.  To  them  the  formal  side  of  art  was  of 
no  importance,  and,  lacking  the  impulse  of  feeling,  all  that 
remained  was  the  raw  material  of  art,  nature,  which  they 
turned  to  investigate  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  meaning 
and  significance,  for  poetry  or  romantic  suggestion. 

The  credit  of  the  beginning  of  realism  in  French  art  has 
been  claimed  for  Courbet,  for  Manet,  and  for  Le  Page.  To 
read  the  partizans  of  each  of  these  men  is  to  be  told  that  each 
was  individually  and  solely  responsible  for  the  inception  of  a 
movement,  which  was  in  reality  the  outcome  of  social  condi- 
tions, which  had  already  found  fruition  in  literature  in  the 
works  of  Baudelaire  and  Zola,  and  were  slowly  per- 
meating the  whole  realm  of  ideas  in  France.  But  of  course 
it  had  a  beginning  in  pictorial  art,  and  when  one  clears  one- 
self from  the  prejudice  of  personal  adherence,  and  examines 
the  work  of  these  artists  in  relation  to  their  time,  one  finds 
that  although  Courbet  was  the  first  to  approach  nature  in  a 
purely  realistic  spirit,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  in  passion 
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for  reality,  Manet's  influeDce  has  been  deepest  and  farthest 
reaching. 

Pohtical  circumstances  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the 
stormy  reception  Gustavo  Courbet's  earlier  pictures  received, 
for  he  was  a  product  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the 
revolution  of  '48,  and  when,  at  the  Salon  of  1850,  he  exhibited 
the  '  Funeral  at  Ornans,'  the  '  Stone  Breakers,'  and  a  portrait 
of  the  half  mad  socialist  enthusiast  Jean  Journet  setting  out 
on  his  crusade,  a  resurge  of  opinion  or  caprice  had  overthrown 
the  Republic  and  restricted  the  franchise.  Relative  to  the 
time  of  conception  these  pictures  were  orthodox,  but  to  that 
in  which  they  were  shown  they  were  the  grossest  heresy,  and 
Courbet  was  condemned  for  his  matter,  which  drew  forth  a 
perfect  torrent  of  abuse.  He  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
the  '  great  unwashed  '  who  had  recently  been  put  down,  and 
indeed  there  was  some  truth  in  the  idea,  for  he  may  be  said  to 
have  introduced  the  proletariat  into  art.  There  is  a  literal- 
ness  of  statement  and  a  lack  of  imaginative  insight  in  Cour- 
bet's work,  which  make  it  different  in  kind  from  the  dignified 
and  sombre  poetry  of  Millet,  but  Courbet  prided  himself  on  his 
intention,  which  was  to  ehminate  the  ideal,  and  claimed  that 
he  had  no  imagination.  While  this  is  true  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  never  painted  a  subject  that  he  had  not 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  the  way  in  which  he  saw  things 
was  far  from  common.  His  reaHsm  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
also  very  personal.  The  strength  of  sympathetic  vision,  and 
the  simplicity  and  power  of  handling  in  such  a  picture  as  the 
'  Funeral,'  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  overmastering  and  touch 
one,  much  as  the  thing  itself  might,  without  the  comments  of 
a  painter  or  writer  of  the  pathetic  school  bidding  one  to  weep. 
The  sombre  colour,  always  present  in  his  pictures,  is  here  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  subjective  motive,  and  the  vulgar 
or  vicious  tendency,  which  mars  some  of  his  work,  is  totally 
absent.  His  landscape,  which  was  the  work  of  his  later  years, 
has  been  much  praised  for  freshness  and  truth,  and  for  the 
originality  of  vision  it  displays,  but,  while  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  his  work,  it  possesses  neither  the  poetic 
reverie  nor  the  qui§t,,sU'ength  and  insight  of  some  of  his  con- 
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temporaries.  Gradually  his  pictures  became  more  acceptable 
to  the  public  ;  but  he  was  too  egotistical  and  overbearing  a 
man  to  bend,  and  it  was  more  owing  to  the  movement  of 
popular  opinion  than  to  change  in  his  purpose.  Although 
Courbet  stood  for  realism,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  its  earliest 
prophet,  his  art,  on  its  pictorial  side  at  least,  shows  kinship  to 
the  great  romantics.  It  was,  in  short,  the  art  of  a  transition 
period,  it  was  related  in  handling,  in  tone  and  colour  to  the 
old,  and  yet  gave  foretaste  of  the  new ;  it  was  tinged  with 
poetry,  although  he  knew  it  not,  and  thrilled  with  that  spirit 
of  realism,  which  even  before  his  death  in  1877  dominated 
French  art.  As  a  craftsman  he  was  highly  gifted :  his  com- 
mand of  his  material  was  great,  and  a  certain  vigorous  insist- 
ence and  bravura  of  handling  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  man  and  the  intention  of  his  work.  Courbet,  however, 
never  conquered  a  tendency  to  blackness  of  colour,  which 
underlies  and  vitiates  his  most  brilliant  efforts,  and  prevented 
his  attaining  that  truth  of  aspect  on  which  realism,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  can  alone  be  attained.  This  was  the  discovery  of 
Edouard  Manet,  who  not  only  quickened  the  seed  of  pure 
realism  in  Courbet's  work,  but  inaugurated  a  movement  which 
has  influenced  the  whole  art  of  France. 

Manet's  first  Salon  was  that  of  1861,  but  it  was  not  until 
three  years  later  when,  along  with  pictures  by  Whistler,  Legros, 
and  one  or  two  others  now  famous,  three  pictures  of  his  were 
seen  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses,  that  his  work  really  attracted 
much  attention — it  was  mostly  ridicule.  At  the  official  Salon 
the  following  year  'Olympia'  was  even  more  unfavourably 
criticised,  and  his  succeeding  pictures  being  received  in  a 
similar  spirit,  he  withdrew  from  the  Salon,  and  in  1867  held  a 
private  exhibition.  Up  to  this  point  his  art  had  been,  in  spite 
of  its  strongly  marked  personality,  closely  related  to  the  old 
masters.  His  technique,  if  less  complete  than  Velasquez  and 
Hals,  was  clearly  of  the  great  schools,  and  it  is  notable  that 
the  influence  of  Velasquez,  whom  he  studied  in  the  Louvre 
and  then  at  Madrid,  counted  for  much  in  the  formation  of  his 
style.  His  impasto  was  rich  and  juicy,  yet  limpid  and  ex- 
quisite in  quality,  his  tone  full  and  resonant,  his  colour  delicate 
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and  low  in  tone,  and  even  his  subjects  showed  no  very  striking 
originality.  In  pictorial  motive  and  arrangement  '  Olympia ' 
is  very  similar  to  Titian's  '  Venus '  iu  the  Uffizi,  and  for  thus 
going  back  for  motive  he  had  the  precedent  of  the  finest 
Greek  sculpture,  in  which  one  may  say  that  certain  poses  are 
stereotyped.  But  about  the  time  of  the  one  man  shows,  which 
summed  up  the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  commenced  that 
series  of  studies  of  Paris,  in  which  he  sought  to  render  the  life 
around  him,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Gardens,  and  on  the 
Racecourse,  and  at  the  Cafe  or  the  Theatre,  which  was 
destined  to  have  immense  influence.  In  them  his  aim  was  to 
present  life  as  it  appears  to  a  contemporary  without  remark  or 
comment,  and  without  regard  for  conventional  ideas  of  pic- 
torial fitness  and  arrangement.  His  work  is  thus  genuine  his- 
tory painting,  not  the  reflex  of  our  times  in  their  more  memor- 
able or  heroic  moments  perhaps,  but  in  their  everyday,  work- 
aday and  holiday  aspects.  Such  pictures  as  '  Music  in  the 
Tuileries,'  '  Bon  Bock,'  or  '  The  Bar,'  are,  each  of  them,  an 
epitome  of  some  phase  of  the  life  of  to-day,  and  never  mere 
anecdotage.  Portraits  are  among  the  most  admirable  things 
he  did ;  they  are  full  of  character,  simple  and  restrained  in 
conception  and  design,  and  in  them  he  seems  to  touch  his 
highest  point  as  a  colourist.  In  pursuit  of  his  aim,  which  was 
absolute  reliance  on  nature  and  the  life  around  him,  as  he  saw 
it  carried  on  iu  full  day  light,  for  all  pictorial  purposes,  he 
came  naturally  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  values — that  is,  of 
colour  and  tone  as  one — for  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a 
definite  statement  of  the  actual  relationship  of  one  thing  to 
another  is  possible,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  lightened  the 
tone  of  his  work  until  it  approximated  that  of  nature.  It  also 
led  to  the  simplification  of  modelling,  to  the  presentment  of 
one  great  mass  as  it  contrasted  witn  and  was  related  to 
another,  rather  than  of  the  delicate  nuances  of  form  inside 
each  mass ;  and  to  its  influence  may  be  traced  the  gradual 
elimination  of  shadow,  which  marks  his  later  work,  and  re- 
sulted in  that  of  Le  Page  and  the  plein  air  painters  in  the 
choice  of  grey  diffused  light  rather  than  of  the  transfiguring 
glamour  of  light  and  shade  which  more  imaginative  painters 
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love  ;  while  the  high  key  in  which  he  painted,  and  his  broken 
brush  work,  have  led  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  im- 
pressionists. Manet  was  not  a  creative  artist,  he  had  little 
imagination,  but  he  saw  beautifully ;  his  hand  had  a  marvel- 
lous control  of  the  brush,  and  when  in  full  sympathy  with  a 
subject  he  achieved  splendid  results.  Whatever  defects  his 
art  has,  whatever  it  falls  short  in,  he  was  a  born  painter,  a 
master  of  his  chosen  ci'aft.  His  modelling  may  not  be  full  or 
adequate,  but  he  handled  his  material  with  the  ease  and  assur- 
ance of  genius.  There  is  none  of  the  arrogance  of  mere  talent 
in  his  touch. 

It  was  thus  in  three  ways,  in  choice  of  subject,  in  values,  and 
in  higher  and  brighter  tone  that  Manet  left  his  impress  on  the 
art  of  his  time ;  and  the  effects  of  the  movement  he  inaugu- 
rated are  visible  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  contemporary 
painting  in  France,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  modern 
life  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  with  the  problem  of  light  as 
it  affects  the  appearance  of  things.  Under  the  pressure  of 
such  an  ideal  the  means  of  expression  have  also  been  modified, 
and  simple  and  direct  execution  has  grown  greatly  in  favour. 
Such  a  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without  much  op- 
position, for  although  the  movement  of  .1830  had  been  as 
much  as  anything  a  protest  against  conventionality  and  a 
claim  for  liberty  of  thought  and  imagination,  it  had  not 
ensured  for  others  what  it  had  so  hardly  gained  for  itself. 
The  realists  had  to  fight  for  freedom  in  much  the  same  way 
as  their  predecessors  of  five  and  thirty  years  before,  and 
against  much  the  same  combination  of  prejudice  and  academic- 
ism. Courbet  suffered  as  much  perhaps  for  his  communistic 
politics  as  for  his  artistic  heresies,  and  Manet  was  cruelly  and 
bitterly  opposed  ;  but  as  years  passed  the  time  spirit  worked 
its  never  failing  charm,  aud  realism  was  found  to  be  the  fullest 
expression  of  contemporary  ideals  in  France.  The  great  fact 
in  recent  French  painting  is  the  complete  triumph  of  modern- 
ity of  thought  and  expression.  It  has  captured  and  made 
the  Salons  its  home,  but  under  it  there  is  complete  liberty 
and  a  tolerance  of  experiment  and  new  ideas,  which  might 
put  our  Royal  Academies  to  shame,  if  that  were  possible. 
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In  the  general  movement  thus  originated  too  much  credit  is 
often  assigned  to  Bastien  Le  Page  as  an  innovator,  but  his 
pictures  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, and  were  acceptable  to  the  public,  which  could 
never  abide  the  strength  and  directness  of  Manet's  methods. 
Extraneous  events,  which  at  the  time  looked  like  misfortunes, 
shaped  his  career  and  placed  him  popularly  at  the  head  of 
the  new  movement.  He  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Caba- 
iiel's  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  his  fellow-students; 
but  failing  on  two  occasions  to  gain  the  much  coveted  Prix  de 
Rome,  he  retired  to  his  native  village  of  Damvilliers,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  depicting  the  hfe  around  him.  Le  Page  was 
admirably  trained  in  the  academic  sense,  but  the  work  of 
Manet  had  influenced  him  profoundly  and  he  was  more  in 
sympathy  with  realism  than  with  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the 
schools.  The  natural  bent  of  the  man,  shaped  as  it  had  been 
by  the  surroundings  of  his  early  life  and  moulded  by  his 
artistic  environment  in  Paris,  was  towards  the  life  of  peasants 
and  realism,  and  as  he  brought  a  clear  intelligence  and  great 
talent  to  bear  upon  his  work,  it  became  enormously  popular, 
and  the  younger  men  hailed  him  as  '  Master.'  But  what  had 
been  almost  instinctive  in  Manet  became  more  conscious  and 
precise  in  Le  Page.  In  his  pictures,  the  summariness  of  state- 
ment, of  drawing,  modelling,  and  handhng,  which  marked 
those  of  Manet  disappears,  but  with  it  has  gone  the  vividness 
and  sense  of  life  they  possess.  Manet's  pictures  have  the  air 
of  life  captured  unawares,  while  his  successor's  always  look  as 
if  they  had  been  painted  from  models  sitting  day  after  day 
until  their  portraits  were  completed.  Le  Page's  art  is  purely 
objective,  his  attention  was  fixed  on  rendei-ing  the  externals 
of  reality,  and  into  his  work  no  touch  of  fancy  or  imagination, 
no  insight  or  sympathy  enters.  Realism  as  practised  by  him 
and  his  fellows  is  capable  of  afibrding  but  the  faintest 
aesthetic  emotion.  It  is  not  the  subject-matter  (although 
that  is  usually  blamed)  which  is  at  fault,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  approached.  It  was  among  peasants  that  Millet 
caught  the  sublime  epic  strains  of  man's  struggle  with  nature, 
and  saw  in  daily  work  and  toil  those  combinations  of  line  and 
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form  transfigured  in  the  glamour  of  atmosphere,  those  artistic 
motives,  which  make  him  a  master  comparable  to  Michel 
Angelo,  and  in  the  humble  cottages  of  Dutch  fishermen 
Israels  has  seen  incidents  of  touching  pathos  and  solemn 
dignity.  But  these  men'  saw  profoundly,  and  felt  the  typical 
in  the  particular,  while  the  others  paint  as  if  they  saw  only 
the  external  act  and  the  individual  presence.  The  root  of  the 
matter  in  its  artistic  aspect  is,  that  except  a  subject  is  con- 
ceived in  pictorial  terms,  in  colour,  light  and  shade,  and 
design,  which  express  emotion  it  is  worthless  as  art.  The 
great  point  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  character  of  the  pictorial 
sensation  conveyed.  The  common  in  nature  remains  the 
common  in  art  except  the  painter  sees  it  beautifully,  and  ex- 
tracting from  it  those  elements  which  confer  distinction,  gives 
them,  by  sheer  command  of  his  material,  an  existence  which 
throbs  with  the  emotion  he  himself  has  experienced.  But 
realism  was  in  the  air  and  soon  in  emulation  of  Le  Page  a 
whole  school  was  painting  not  only  peasants,  although  rural 
life  at  first  predominated,  but  artizans,  and  navvies,  and 
miners,  all  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of 
humanity,  in  the  most  literal  manner.  The  Salon  once  sacred 
to  religion  and  mythology,  to  kings  and  nobles  and  legendary 
heroes  was  invaded  by  a  mob  of  workers.  And  it  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  wondered  at  that  the  realists  turned  to  the  life  of 
the  common  people,  and  even  to  its  ugliness,  for  subjects,  for 
not  only  was  it  the  material  nearest  their  hands,  the  movement 
itself  was  a  protest  against  the  classic  and  mock  heroic  in 
subject,  and  against  the  insipid  graces  of  academic  art.  But 
now,  the  revolution  over,  the  whole  world  is  open  to  the 
painter,  who  may  select  whatever  phase  of  life  he  will. 

In  perfection  of  realism  none  has  surpassed  Le  Page,  many 
of  whose  pictures  bring  one  very  close  to  nature,  but  as  im- 
personality, which  seems  one  of  their  chief  aims,  is  impossible 
in  art,  the  manifestations  within  the  school,  although  less 
marked  than  in  an  individualistic  movement,  are  considerable, 
and  the  technical  endowments  and  taste  of  those  who  hold  the 
theory  are  of  course  very  varied.  Thus  a  certain  masculine 
and  vigorous  quality,  both  of  sentiment  and  handhng,  marks 
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the  rural  scenes  of   Leon  L'Hermitte,  who  in  his  pastels  but 
perhaps  more  notably  in  his  charcoal  drawings  gives  hints  in 
the  sobriety  and  dignity  of  his  style   of  Millet's  influence  ;  in 
Roll's    huge    canvases    of  inundations,   labour    troubles,    and 
military    operations,   or    even    in    simpler   and    less    dramatic 
scenes,  coarseness  of  sentiment  finds  an  echo  in  brutality  of 
handling,  inky  colour,  and  mortar-like  impasto,  while  the  pic- 
tures of  Dagnan-Bouveret  are  full  of  sympathy  and    under- 
standing of  the  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  people  expressed 
wath  great  skill,  but  no  parade  of  dexterity.     It  seems  impos- 
sible however  for  a  man  of  this  school  to  escape  from   tiie 
thraldom  of  fcict  into  the  freer  atmosphere  of  imagination  or 
even  into  that  of  genuine   human   emotion.     In    his  picture, 
'  Jeanne  d'  Arc,'  Le  Page  missed  that  imaginative  element, 
which  was  required  to  realise  how  the  inspired  girl,  who  saved 
her  country  and  sealed  her  mission  with  her  blood,  was  called 
to    her    heroic   task    by    Heavenly    voices.     Only   a    man    of 
imaginative  gift  can  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen,    and   Le    Page  fails   where   he  strives  to  pass   from 
reality  to  vision.     Dagnan-Bouveret's  most  important  essay  in 
creative  art  was  even  more  ambitious  in  intention,  but  it  is  no 
happier  in  result.       '  La   Ceue,'  instinct   though   it    be   with 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  is  not  successful  because  it  is  not 
conceived  in  appropriate  pictorial  terms.     It  did  not  convey 
the  impression  of  some  august  and  soul-stirring  event,  because 
the  painter  had  not  attained  an  emotional  and  moving  pictorial 
atmosphere  :  the  little  picture  of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  in  the 
Salon  Carre  with  its  four  figures  set  in  tender  and  mysterious!}' 
subdued  light  carries  a  far  more  poignant  and  piercing  sense 
of  something  momentous  and  pregnant  with  meaning  than  the 
crude  colour  and  imposing  size  of  Dagnan-Bouveret's  great 
efibrt. 

In  landscape  the  realistic  movement  led  to  literalness ;  in 
the  first  place  to  mere  portraiture  of  places,  to  the  production 
of  pictures,  not  indeed  of  topographical  interest,  but  dealing 
with  some  nook  or  corner  of  the  country  with  literal  fidelity, 
and  later,  in  the  works  of  the  impressionists,  to  the  study  of 
light  rather  than  what  is  revealed  by  it.  For  this  Daubigny 
XXXI.  17 
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no  doubt  prepared  the  way.  The  least  personal  and  poetic, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Romantics,  his  art,  despite 
beauty  of  feeling  and  expression,  and  an  intimate  charm,  which 
none  of  his  immediate  successors  approached,  was  in  its  essence 
more  realistic  than  self-expressive.  It  also  showed  much  ap- 
preciation of  values,  which  in  a  precise  and  conscious  way 
were  the  foundation  of  naturalistic  expression  and  so  his  influ- 
ence, combined  with  the  more  scientific  realism  of  Le  Page, 
ploughed  deeply  into  landscape  painting,  which  gradually 
lost  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the  individuality  of  emo- 
tion, which  marked  the  Barbizon  men,  and  are  now  almost 
dead  in  the  laud  of  their  birth.  kSelf-expression,  however,  is 
not  the  aim  of  realism:  it  is  interest  in  lite  and  nature  for  their 
own  sake,  and  one  must  judge  it  from  its  intention  as  well  as 
criticise  that  intention.  '  The  patient,  conscientious  study  of 
nature — that  is  the  only  thing  worth  having,'  said  Le  Page, 
and  certainly  the  realists  have  studied  nature  with  devotion, 
and  with  an  intentness  which  is  quite  scientific.  Thej^  have 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  superficial  and  the  conventional, 
and  made  truth  of  aspect  and  circumstance  almost  essential. 
But  this  devotion  to  truth  is  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as 
of  strength,  for  while  it  holds  the  artist  close  to  nature,  it  also 
involves  the  suppression  of  personal  emotion  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  an  individual  view  of  things  to  that  of  the  average 
man.  The  mere  cataloguing  of  the  facts  of  nature,  an  inven- 
tory of  the  number  and  colour  of  the  trees,  rocks  and  flowers 
in  a  landscape  has  in  itself  no  meaning.  It  is  only  when  these 
things  become  related  to  one  another  in  the  expression  of  a 
thought  or  emotion  awakened  by  nature  that  landscape 
painting  becomes  art.  No  doubt  plein  air  painting  is  a  result 
of  a  scientific  age,  in  which  everything  is  reduced  to  formula, 
and  no  scope  is  permitted  to  imagination,  but  it  is  this  very 
quality  that  is  most  precious  in  art.  No  doubt  a  knowledge 
of  values  gives  the  painter  a  power  of  truthful  expression  of 
the  greatest  value,  but  it  has  tended  to  become  a  dogma,  and 
for  the  time  being,  has  driven  light  and  shade  and  all  the 
emotion  they  express  from  French  painting. 

While  the  realists  incorporated  the  theories  of  Courbet  as  to 
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subject,  and  of  Manet  as  regards  values  and  high  tone  in  their 
work,  the  impressionists  took  up  another  side  of  the  latter's 
art,  and  making  it  their  sole  aim  carried  it  to  great  perfection. 
At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  painter  of  '  Olympia  ' 
and  the  portrait  of  Madame  Morisot  can  be  the  source  of  im- 
pressionist and  kindred  phases  of  contemporary  French  paint- 
ing,   for  his   handling   was  masterly   and  closely  related    to 
tradition,  while  that  of  Claude  Monet  and  his  fellows  is  free 
from  all  traditional  restraint,  but  the  broken  brush-work  of  his 
later  period  contains  the  germ  of  their  method,  and  they  have 
made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  hght,  colour,  and  movement, 
which  had  begun  to  occupy  his  attention  before  the  end.     To 
a  considerable  extent  the  advance  movement  was  a  reaction 
from  the  monotonous  grey  of  the  naturalists.     It  was  carried 
in  the  direction  of  prismatic  colour  and  the  vibration  of  lio-ht, 
and  here  the  influence  of  Turner  was  great ;  but  it  has  con- 
cerned itself  as  little  as  realism  with   chiaroscuro,  which  has 
almost  been  banished  from  art  since  the  close  of  romanticism  ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  exhibition  the  im- 
pressionists held  as  a  body  took  place  in  1874,  a  year  before 
Corot  and  Millet,  (those  great  masters  of  light  and  shade) 
Avhom  they  nominally  worshipped,  died.     Their  intention  is  to 
paint  the  efi'ects  of  light  at  full  concert  pitch,  and  to  secure  a 
sense  of  vibration  and  pulsation.     To  attain  this  they  elimi- 
nated all  dark  colours  from   the  palette,  and   more  recently 
founded  their  technique  upon  the  scientific  theory  of  the  de- 
composition of  colour  into  its  component  parts,  (as  green  into 
yellow  and  blue,  or  violet  into  blue  and  red),  and  instead  of 
mixing  the  colours  to  produce  the  desired  tint  laid  them  pure, 
in  touches,  side  by  side.     By  this  method  they  claim  to  attain 
a  far  more  brilliant  and  striking  effect  of  light  and  colour  than 
is  possible  by  other  means,  but  although,  at  the  distance, 
Avhich  brings  the  crude  spots  together  and  blends  them,  many 
pictures  painted  in  this  manner  possess  a  vivid  sense  of  light, 
they  have  been  sui-passed  both  in  brilliance  and  beauty,  not  to 
mention     pictorial     inspiration,    by     the     Scottish     painter, 
M'Taggart,  working  in  a  more  artistic  if  les^  scientific  way. 
The    method    itself  was    not    uew,   it   had   been   used   by 
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Delacroix  in  his  frescoes  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  G.  F.  Watts  had 
also  employed  it,  but  it  had  never  before  been  converted  into 
a  formula  to  be  used  on  all  occasions.  Among  themselves 
the  method  has  been  a  matter  of  growth,  and  now  and  then 
one  comes  upon  an  early  Pissarro  or  Sisley,  which  makes  one 
regret  that  they  ever  set  out  upon  the  path,  which  they  have 
travelled  so  rapidly,  and  which,  for  them  at  least,  leads  no- 
where. In  the  earlier  landscapes  of  Claude  Monet,  who, 
although  in  most  ways  the  most  representative  of  the  group, 
has  not  carried  this  special  technique  nearly  so  far  as  some 
others,  one  finds  a  tenderness  of  vision,  an  intimate  sentiment, 
and  a  charm  of  handling,  which  are  now  absent  in  his  work. 
But  once  started  in  pursuit  of  that  will  o'  the  wisp,  light,  ex- 
aggeration of  handliug  crept  rapidly  in,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
bane  of  the  school  had  been  a  desire  to  '  go  one  better '  than 
one's  neighbour,  or  to  astonish  the  public,  with  the  result  that 
an  exhibition  of  advanced  painting  in  Paris  blinds  and  staggers 
one  in  much  the  same  way  as  one  is  astounded  and  deafened 
by  rival  huxters  shouting  their  wares  at  a  country  fair. 

The  impressionists  like  the  realists  only  deal  with  the  visual 
aspects  of  nature,  its  emotional  quality  and  its  power  to  ex- 
press mood  is  never  thought  of.  All  they  are  concerned  in  is 
the  effect  of  light,  to  which  they  often  give  vivid  expression, 
but  of  its  poetic  and  tranefiguriug  power  they  do  not  dream. 
They  are  scientists,  not  artists,  for  they  deal  with  fact  and  not 
emotion.  In  their  treatment  of  light  they  resemble  the 
entomologist,  who  pins  a  butterfly  through  the  back,  and 
analyses  the  brilliant  colour  of  its  wings,  but  loses  the  sense  of 
living  beauty,  which  he  who  watches  it  dance  across  the 
meadows  receives.  Impressionist  landscape  speaks  to  the  eye, 
but  rarely  touches  the  admiration.  At  the  first  glance  it 
tricks  one  into  a  burst  of  imagination,  and  then  oppresses  one 
by  its  lack  of  reality.  It  possesses  no  suggestiveness  and  no 
mystery,  it  never  tells  one  more  than  it  did  at  the  first  glance, 
it  has  no  new  beauty  to  reveal  on  further  acquaintance. 
Wonderful  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  no  lasting  satisfaction. 
But  while  this  is  so,  the  work  of  a  man  like  Monet  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  power,  for  it  is  the  result  of  fresh  and 
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original  observation  uninfluenced  by  pi'econceived  ideas  as  to 
effect  or  artistic  propriety.  There  is  uotliing  conventional  in 
bis  landscape  and  the  range  of  effect,  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  of  subject  matter,  seapiece  and  landscape,  city  and 
suburbs,  which  it  displays  is  really  marvellous. 

While  the  impressionists  have  for  tbe  most  part  devoted 
themselves  to  tbe  study  of  atmosphere  as  it  effects  landscape, 
indeed,  as  in  Monet's  famous  series  of  '  Hayricks,'  or  the  later 
studies  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  as  it  effects  a  particular  landscape, 
Madame  Morisot,  Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  others,  have  applied  the 
same  earnestness  to  the  play  of  light  on  figures.  While  iti 
Pissarro's  pictures  one  often  finds  tbe  landscape  interest 
beigbtened  and  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  peasants  at  their 
daily  toil  in  field  or  garden,  and  always  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
tbe  relationship  of  man  to  nature,  Renoir  is  mainly  occupied 
with  tbe  grace  and  charm  of  the  women  and  children  of 
Parisian  society.  His  pictures  of  this  type  possess  a  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling  and  a  sentiment  of  bome  life,  which 
are  as  personal  as  they  are  rare  in  French  art;  but  there  is  a 
fantastic  effect  in  bis  work,  his  handling  is  unpleasant,  his 
drawing,  altbough  suggestive,  is  uncertain,  and  his  colour  in- 
clines to  a  disagreeable  reddish  purple,  and  is  totally  lacking 
in  the  fusing  greys,  which  keep  colour  together  and  make  it  at- 
mospheric. It  is  in  the  art  of  Madame  Berthe  Morisot,  however, 
that  this  side  of  impressionism,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  has 
achieved  its  most  exquisite  results.  Her  handling  has  httle 
charm  of  surface,  but  it  is  delicctte  and  wonderfully  suggestive, 
and  the  quality  of  ber  colour  is  always  fine,  while  the  concep- 
tion of  her  pictures  is  full  of  feminine  charm  and  refinement. 
Tbe  picture  which  represents  her  in  tbe  Luxembourg  is  a  joy- 
ous rendering  of  youth  and  flowers,  in  which  the  delicate  blues 
and  greens  of  tbe  background  harmonise  most  happily  with 
tbe  opal  and  pearl  of  face  and  dress  ;  and  one  remembers 
many  another  canvas  of  hers  in  which  the  colour  recalled  the 
sheen  of  delicately  patterned  satin,  or  tbe  flush  of  white  and 
yellow  roses. 

Tbe  impressionists  have  never  received  the  imprint  of  tbe 
Salons  (Sisley,  however,  and  one  or  two  others  show  at  tbe 
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Champ  de  Mars),  and  thus  outside  the  official  riog,  they  have 
been  practically  unrepresented  in  the  national  collections. 
But  through  the  Caillebotte  bequest,  the  Republic  has  recently 
become  possessed  of  a  series  of  pictures  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  and  by  one  or  two  men  like  Degas,  who 
have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  movement,  and 
now  that  these,  after  much  opposition,  are  hung  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, one  has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the 
more  widely  known  and  popular  pictures  acquired  in  the 
Salons  by  the  Government. 

The  effects  of  these  movements  have  been  felt  by  all  types 
of  artists ;  and  forms  of  art,  such  as  classicism,  which  were 
naturally  and  strongly  antagonistic,  have  been  modified  by 
their  influence.  Without  changing  the  basis  of  form  and 
design  upon  which  academic  art  rests,  they  have  touched  its 
spirit,  and  brought  a  greater  sense  of  realism  to  bear  upon  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

Concurrent  with  the  romantic  movement,  but  never  ming- 
ling, and  scarcely  touched  by  it,  the  classic  convention  intro- 
duced by  David,  and  continued  by  Ingres,  persisted  with  all 
the  prestige  of  official  recognition.  With  Baudry,  it  took  on 
a  certain  glow  of  colour  from  study  of  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  now,  in  the  work  of  Cabanel,  Lefebvre,  and 
Bouguereau,  or  their  pupils,  it  slowly  expires.  With  them  it 
is  become  pretty  and  trivial.  An  ideal  of  form,  cold  and 
correct,  and  a  power  of  draughtsmanship  and  composition, 
innocent  of  all  emotion,  remain,  but  the  execution  has  lost  its 
severity,  and,  with  that,  its  dignity,  while  the  amount  of  brain 
stuff,  of  conception  and  design,  which  their  pictures  display  is 
of  the  slightest.  They  have  retained  the  old  subjects,  abstract 
virtues,  vices,  and  qualities,  embodied  in  types  of  female 
beauty — a  Venus  born  from  the  sea.  Truth  holding  her  torch 
aloft  in  a  well,  or  variatioos  on  religious  themes  such  as  the 
'Vierge  consolatrice,'  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  the  least 
passion.  They  deal  with  imaginative  subjects,  and  possess 
not  an  atom  of  the  imagination  necessary  to  give  them  mean- 
ing and  beauty.  Their  pictures  are  equally  uninteresting  as 
thought  or  execution.      The   pre-occupation    with   the   nude 
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which  marks  this  class  of  picture,  is  also  visible  in  many  works 
in  which  much  less  taste  and  culture  are  displayed.  These 
are  perhaps  more  closely  touched  with  modernity,  in  some 
cases  even  borrowing  the  mottled  technique  of  the  extreme 
expressionists,  which  fits  but  poorly  the  conventional  ideas 
expressed.  For  all  their  gallant  names,  their  divinities  are  but 
well  known  and  shapely  models,  their  nymphs  and  fairies  are 
hired  by  the  hour,  their  apotheosises  are  collections  of  life- 
school  studies.  The  industry  and  training  which  go  to  the 
making  of  many  of  these  works  is  enormous,  the  accomplish- 
ment and  talent  many  of  them  reveal  is  undeniably  great,  but 
for  inspiration  and  beauty,  and  even  for  really  fine  painting, 
one  looks  almost  in  vain. 

While  this  has  been  the  effect  of  realism  on  the  classic  sub- 
ject, it  has  operated  upon  historical  painting  by  bringing  a 
complete  archasological  knowledge  to  bear  upon  it,  and  so 
ensured  a  greater  realism  of  presentment,  and  a  more  perfect 
reconstruction  of  the  life  of  the  past.     With  us,  history -paint- 
ing takes,  for  the  most  part,  the  fox-m  of  genre  in  costume,  and 
although  in  France  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  art 
which  treats  of  the  more  ordinary  and  every-day  aspects  of 
past    ages,    their   general   intention  is   far  more    heroic   and 
grandiose,  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  on  an  imposing  scale 
in  comparison  with  that  in  fashion  with  British  painters,  who 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch- 
men in  this  respect.     The  great  size  of  many  French  pictures 
is  largely  due  to  their  system  of  State  encouragement ;  for  as 
the    Government   and   Municipalities    commission    enormous 
canvases  commemorative  of  great  events  in  national  history, 
or  of  current  events,  which,  without  being  important,  bulk 
largely  in   contemporary   eyes,   painters   are   induced,   from 
desire  of  appreciation  or  ambition,  to  prove  on  an  adequate 
scale  their  fitness  for  such  work.     Scenes  of  terror  and  blood 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  them,  and  unfortun- 
ately it  is  seldom  that,  like  Delacroix,  they  strike  the  epic  note. 
In    his  pictures  the   horror   and  misery  of  such  events  are 
sublimated,  and  instead  of  the  bare  and  ghastly  record  of  some 
scene  of  cruelty,  we  have  a  rendering  which  rises  into  the 
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tragic  and  nobler  issues  of  man's  struggle  with  fate.  But 
painters  of  the  stamp  of  Laurens  and  Gerome  have  qualities 
which,  if  they  do  not  make  up  for  the  absence  of  great  imagi- 
nation, partly  atone  for  it.  Before  a  picture  by  Laurens,  one 
is  compelled  to  admit  the  man's  power  of  realising  his  ideas  ; 
there  is  something  so  wondrously  convincing  in  his  statement, 
his  expression  is  so  well  balanced  and  finely  considered,  so 
free  from  parade  and  extravagance,  that  one  receives  it 
without  cavil.  Gerome,  in  bloody  pages  from  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Rome ;  Constant,  in  studies  of  the  East ;  and  Regnault, 
in  that  superb  epitome  of  Moorish  cruelty  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  delicate  architecture,  in  one  way  or  another  justify 
their  choice.  But  the  rank  and  file  who  attempt  such  subjects 
only  wade  in  the  shambles,  and  produce  not  pictures  but 
sensational  placards.  The  tragic  has  its  place  in  art  as  in 
reality,  but  that  caricature  of  life  and  tragedy  we  know  as 
melodrama  should  have  no  place  in  an  art  which  is  immobile 
and  ever  present. 

French  painters  have  brought  much  talent  and  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  of  military  subjects.  From  the  time  of  Gros, 
who  smelt  powder  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  painted  the 
'  Jaffa  '  and  '  Napoleon  at  d'Eylau  '  from  personal  experience, 
their  battle-pictures  have  been  full  of  realism,  which  is  very 
marked  in  the  work  of  contemporary  painters,  many  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1870.  But  they  seem  so  much 
absorbed  in  correctly  delineating  uniforms  and  accoutrements, 
so  much  occupied  in  the  drawing  of  men  and  horses,  so 
anxious  to  secure  truth  of  detail,  that  they  often  fail  to  impress 
one  with  either  the  glory  or  the  horror  of  war.  Their  actions 
usually  take  place  under  the  level  light  of  a  grey  day,  the  aid 
of  great  masses  of  light  and  shade  is  seldom  evoked,  and  a 
miniature  Meissouier  and  a  colossal  Detaille  alike  fail  to  stir 
one's  emotions.  They  are  less  epic  than  Gros  and  more 
incidental  than  Veruet.  Perhaps  Aime  Morot  possesses  more 
of  the  necessary  spirit  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
seems  more  in  sympathy  with  action,  and  enters  more  fully 
into  the  turmoil  of  battle  than  his  fellows,  while  his  command 
of  his  material  and  his  drawing  are  as  complete  as  any.     His 
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cavalry  charges  are  indeed  instinct  with  hfe  and  motion,  and 
painted  with  splendid  verve.  The  interest  of  Meissonier's 
work  was  of  a  different  order,  and  belonged  more  to  the  region 
of  the  curious ;  it  is  akin  to  that  awakened  by  seeing  the 
'  Lord's  Prayer '  or  the  Ten  Commandments  engraved  upon  a 
threepenny  piece.  He  has  been  described  as  a  great  painter 
of  little  pictures,  and  certainly  as  regards  completeness  of 
expression  bis  work  is  wonderful.  Battle-pieces  crowded  with 
figures  could  be  enlarged  from  the  few  square  inches  they 
cover  to  any  size,  and  still  be  perfectly  complete  in  every 
detail.  But  when  one  compares  his  art  with  that  of  the  great 
Dutchmen,  which  it  naturally  suggests,  one  finds  that  it  falls 
far  short  in  aesthetic  charm.  It  lacks  the  power  of  pictorial 
conception  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  which  gives  dignity  to 
incidents  trivial  in  themselves,  while  his  handling  (although 
what  a  dealer  calls  'marvellous,'  as  he  hands  one  a  magnifying 
glass)  is  wanting  in  sparkle  and  style  ;  the  total  impression  is 
greatly  like  a  coloured  photograph.  lu  less  important 
pictures,  by  which  in  his  case  subject  and  not  size  is  meant, 
such  as  the  '  Smoker'  or  the  '  Connoisseur,'  he  was  at  his  best, 
and  sometimes  quite  charming. 

At  one  time  in  France,  portraiture  was  a  vehicle  for  polite- 
ness and  flattery,  but  now,  although  the  old  vice  lingers  in  the 
work  of  some  society  portraitists,  it  is  common  to  represent 
men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  placed  amid  th^ir  everyday 
surroundings.  Le  Page  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  this,  and  his 
portraits  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  Madame  Bernhardt  and 
M.  Wolff,  are  among  the  best  things  he  did  ;  but  there  are  at 
present  no  really  great  portrait-painters  in  France :  the  finest 
portraits  in  the  annual  Salons  are  by  British  or  American 
artists.  The  earlier  work  of  Carolus  Duran  had  a  certain  dis- 
tinction and  style,  but,  despite  great  cK'verness,  the  portraits 
he  is  painting  to-day  are  not  really  good  either  as  painting  or 
observation.  His  technique  has  brilliance  of  a  kind,  and  he 
sometimes  models  well,  but  the  total  result  is  cheap  and 
mechanical,  and  bis  view  of  humanity  is  often  vulgar  and 
unrefined.  The  academics,  like  Constant  or  Lefebvre,  Avho 
occasionally  paint  portraits,  display  a  splendid  precision  and 
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power  of  draughtsmanship,  design,  and  handhng,  but  rarely 
grasp  subtilties  of  expression  or  character,  while  they  seem 
totally  wanting  in  delicate  and  sympathetic  perception.  Their 
portraits  are  impeccable  in  form,  but  frequently  we  are 
reminded  of  Fuseli's  remark,  '  Poussin  painted  bas-reliefs,' 
while  Leon  Bonnat's  look  as  if  they  had  been  modelled  in  the 
round.  There  is,  of  course,  much  mere  likeness-making  of  no 
artistic  interest,  and  a  good  deal  of  experiment  of  some 
interest,  if  of  no  real  value,  but,  as  a  rule,  French  portraiture 
fails  to  catch  the  flush  and  glow  of  life.  Even  such  personal 
and  charming  artists  as  Aman  Jean,  Carriere,  and  Cottet,  often 
miss  the  essential  qualities  of  vital  portrait-painting.  Just  at 
present,  however,  the  work  of  the  earlier  British  masters  is 
exercising  a  decided  influence  in  France,  where  our  abilities 
and  powers  in  portraiture  are  freely  acknowledged,  but  to  us 
it  seems  strange  that  J,  E.  Blanche,  who  shows  the  ten- 
dency most  strongly,  and  Duran,  who  is  also  touched  by  it, 
should  turn  to  Lawrence  rather  than  to  Reynolds  or  Raeburn 
for  inspii'ation. 

But,  while  realism  in  all  its  phases,  and  often  with  a  strong 
flavouring  of  sensationalism  and  melodrama,  is  the  dominant 
character  of  contemporai-y  French  paiuting,  admirable  work, 
into  which  strong  personality  of  thought  and  sentiment  enters, 
is  also  being  produced.  The  majority  have  been  unable  to 
turn  the  material  introduced  by  the  new  movements  to  artistic 
account,  but  there  are  men  in  whose  work  it  is  touched  and 
transfigured  by  imagination  and  insight,  and  here  and  there 
one  comes  upon  survivals  of  genuine  romantic  inspiration  or 
of  the  true  classic  tradition. 

The  most  commanding  figure  in  French  painting  (remem- 
brance of  Rodin  forbids  one  saying  French  art)  just  now  is 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  '  He  is  not  a 
painter  who  thinks,  but  a  thinker  who  paints.'  But  Chavan- 
nes is  first  of  all  a  decorator  who  decorates :  his  thought  is 
ever  at  the  service  of  his  decorative  instinct.  Didactic 
intention  may  underlie  his  art,  but  it  is  unconscious,  or  else 
seems  so  ;  one  is  never  buttonholed  to  listen  to  his  ideas  on  a 
patriotic  or  educational  theme.     But  he  is  a  great  man  as  well 
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as  a  great  designer,  and  cannot,  even  though  he  would,  escape 
from  the  thoughts  his  themes  must  stir  in  any  one  who  really 
thinks,  and  so  his  work,  inside  its  clear  decorative  intention, 
has  a  rich  intellectual  meaning  also.  With  him  the  intellec- 
tual and  decorative  processes  seem  to  progress  side  by  side, 
the  one  suggesting,  the  other  controlling  and  determining. 
His  panels  are  first  conceived  in  Hue  and  mass  of  architectural 
form,  and  then  transformed,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  Into  har- 
monious colour  music'  Everything  in  Chavannes'  decoration 
is  subordinate  to  and  restrained  by  an  overmastering  feeling 
for  architectural  fitness.  It  is  for  this  reason  he  has  preferred 
delicate  colour  harmonies,  that  he  has  simplified  his  drawing, 
and  chosen  broad  and  shadowless  effects  of  light  for  the  great 
landscapes  in  which  he  sets  his  figures.  In  his  work  every- 
thing is  natural,  only  simplified,  reduced  to  simpler  terme, 
losing  some  of  the  subtle  and  delicate  beauty  of  nature  thereby, 
but  gaining  in  suitability  for  architectural  setting.  Beside  his 
decorations,  the  brilliant  and  dashing  ceilings  by  Paul  Baudry 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House,  so  full  of  sparkle  and  colour, 
of  deftness  and  facility  of  hand  ;  the  plain  narrative  or  senti- 
mentalism  of  most  of  the  wall  pictures  in  the  Pantheon;  the 
curious  and  incongruous  jumble  of  subjects  and  styles  which 
cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  are  taudiy 
and  trivial,  or  mean  and  commonplace  ;  and,  in  addition,  his 
are  the  only  ones  which  show  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
architectural  and  monumental  character  of  decoration.  In 
pensiveness  of  spirit  he  is  linked  to  the  romantics,  in  aloofness 
from  actuality  and  elevation  of  thought  he  touches  the  finest 
elements  in  the  classic  ideal,  and  in  colour  and  pitch  he  has 
not  been  uninfluenced  by  the  naturalists ;  but,  above  all,  he 
is  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  great  decorator.  In  a  certain 
sense,  although  perfectly  modern,  his  work  makes  him  the 
descendant  of  the  early  Italian  fresco  painters,  whose  naivete 
ingenuousness  and  simple  faith  find  an  echo  in  his.  He  is  as 
simple  and  as  sincere  as  Giotto,  and  far  more  masterly.  His 
work  has  been  long  in  gaining  the  appreciation  it  has  always 
deserved,  but  now,  taking  its  inevitable  limitations  into 
account,  it  has  passed  into  the  sphere  where  it  is  almost  above 
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criticism.  Chavannes'  influence  has  been  great,  but,  unlike 
most  French  artists  who  have  a  following,  he  has  taken  few 
pupils,  and  it  has  been  exerted,  as  it  were,  from  the  outside, 
through  his  pictures  and  decorations.  He  has  shown 
that  the  true  function  of  mural  decoration  is  to  vary  the 
surface  without  destroying  the  character  of  a  wall,  and  the 
best  work  of  this  nature  executed  in  France  at  present  is  per- 
meated with  this  spirit,  which  it  has  received  through  him. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  Gustave  Moreau's  position 
in  contemporary  art,  for  he  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated  of  the 
more  prominent  French  painters,  and  his  work  is  seldom  seen 
in  Paris.  He  does  not  exhibit  at  the  Salons,  and  his  fame  is 
largely  the  creation  of  a  coterie  of  admirers,  who  are  fond  of 
calling  him  the  '  French  Burne-Jones.'  His  art  is  the  result  of 
eclectic  taste  and  cultured  intelligence  :  he  has  learned  much 
from  Persian  and  Moorish  decoration  and  coloui',  and  he  has 
studied  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  beside  Bellini, 
Mautegna  or  Leonardo  his  pictures  are  involved  in  sentiment, 
baffling  to  interpretation,  and  inferior  in  simplicity  and  depth 
of  thought  and  technique.  '  Every  one  of  his  works  stands  in 
need  of  a  commentary,'  says  one  of  his  admirers,  and  in  so 
doing  gives  up  the  position,  for  it  is  an  essential  of  pictorial 
fitness  that  a  picture  explain  itself.  But  his  art,  if  out  of  touch 
with  the  normal,  is  tinged  with  passion,  and  it  is  at  peace  with 
itself.  All  the  elements  in  it  have  undergone  transformation 
in  his  mind,  and  so  it  moves  on  a  plane  where  everything 
conspires  to  produce  harmony.  Less  than  seven  years  ago  it 
could  be  said  that  Moreau  '  was  a  solitary  artist  upon  whom 
his  contemporaries  have  no  influence,  and  who  has  no  influence 
upon  his  contemporaries;'  but  since  his  appointment  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  some  four  yeai'S  ago  his  influence  has 
become  evident  in  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger  men,  who 
have  there  come  under  the  sway  of  his  personality.  It  reveals 
itself  in  a  somewhat  mystical  vein  of  conception,  in  a  semi- 
literary  intention,  and  in  a  I'omantic  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade.  His  influence,  however,  is 
rather  emotional  than  technical,  and  in  some  cases  there  are 
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also  added  elements,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  art  of 
the  English  pre-Raphaelites, 

Degas,  who  occupies  a  place  apart  in  contemporary  paint- 
ing, is  pre-eminently  a  great  draughtsman.  He  is  not  in- 
sensible to  colour,  but  his  chief  pre-occupation  is  with  line 
and  form.  He  seems  to  revel  in  difficult  drawing,  and  with  a 
pertinacity,  which  almost  argues  design,  he  has  chosen  subjects 
which  were  previously  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  art.  As  a  rule 
this  preference  leads  him  to  scenes  into  which  a  highly  artificial 
kind  of  life  enters,  and  racecourses  and  the  wings  of  theatres 
have  afforded  him  much  material.  And  even  here  he  always 
chooses  an  unexpected  view  and  an  unconventional  composi- 
tion, sometimes  looking  at  his  subject  from  below,  sometimes, 
as  in  many  of  his  studies  of  the  ballet,  from  far  above.  All 
this  means  opportunity  for  his  genius  for  draughtsmanship 
and  design,  which  is  always  remarkable,  but  not  more  so  than 
bis  marvellous  power  of  characterisation.  His  technical 
equipment  apart  from  these  is  not  great :  his  handling  of  oil- 
paint  is  dry  and  sapless,  and  without  material  charm,  and  his 
colour,  except  in  pastel,  which  is  to  him  the  most  sympathetic 
of  mediums,  without  purity  or  vibration.  Degas  is  often 
spoken  of  as  an  impressionist,  but  in  reality,  although  his  study 
of  contemporary  life  has  brought  him  into  contact  with  them, 
and  he  was  influenced  by  Manet  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
his  method  of  painting,  original  composition,  and  searching 
draughtsmanship,  not  to  speak  of  the  intention  of  his  work, 
are  quite  different  and  perfectly  individual.  Like  all  the  great 
Frenchmen,  except  the  Romantics,  who  were  colourists,  he  is 
most  closely  related  to  life  by  drawing;  and  he  may  be  said, 
through  his  genius  and  command  of  form,  to  be  the  finest  re- 
presentative of  the  pure  French  tradition  at  present  working 
in  France.  Beauty  of  handling  or  of  sentiment  in  the  ordinary 
sense  his  pictures  do  not  possess,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
uncommonness  and  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  his  personal 
point  of  view ;  but  as  exercises  in  drawing  and  design,  and  as 
studies  in  characterisation,  they  are  infinitely  interesting. 

From  the  dignity  and  power  of  Chavannes  anything  in  con- 
temporary French  painting  is  an  immense  drop,  but  that  need 
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not  blind  one  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  work  in  less  exalted 
mood.  It  is  given  to  few  to  stand  upon  the  heights,  and  lesser 
men  in  art  have  sometimes  produced  things  one  prizes  more 
as  individual  possessions,  than  those  great  souls  whose  work 
is  for  the  race.  Gustave  Moreau's  art  is  touched  with  a  cul- 
tured poetry  and  passion,  Degas'  is  instinct  with  character  and 
style,  and  in  Aman-Jean's  pictures  one  finds  decorative  effect 
and  an  imaginative  sense  of  reality  in  fine  equipoise.  There 
is  a  strange  fascination  in  all  his  work,  a  fascination  of  senti- 
ment which  is  conveyed  by  a  personal  and  unique  apprehen- 
sion of  colour.  His  paint  has  not  that  superb  quality  of  surface 
which  comes  from  the  subtle  and  masterly  use  of  oil  paint, 
and  makes  a  Whistler  so  charming,  but  in  the  beauty  of  his 
colour  schemes  and  composition  one  is  almost  unconscious  of 
its  absence.  He  owes  much  to  the  Japanese,  as  the  spacing 
and  the  way  in  which  flowering  sprays  are  used  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  Luxembourg  and  other  pictures  indicate,  but 
he  has  made  such  devices  his  own,  and  the  wistful  sentiment 
which  pervades  his  portraits  of  women,  and  the  romance  of 
his  more  purely  decorative  pictures,  such  as  '  Venetia '  or  the 
'  Sirens,'  are  like  their  colour  quite  personal.  His  portraiture 
is  essentially  subtle  and  refined,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
picture  of  Dampt  the  sculptor,  full  of  character.  In  tenderness 
and  charm  of  feeling  Eugene  Carriere  is  more  kindred  to 
Amau-Jean  than  to'  any  of  his  fellows.  He  sees  the  world 
through  a  shrouding  mystery  of  vapour,  which  reduces  colour 
and  obscures  outline  and  form.  This  is  no  doubt  a  result  of 
that  theory  of  '  blurred  definition'  which,  as  Mr.  D,  S.  MacColl 
has  so  ably  demonstrated,  lies  at  the  root  of  modern  painting, 
and  is  produced  by  interested  vision  ;  but,  although  it  has  a 
clear  connection  with  Carrieie's  way  of  looking  at  nature,  he 
carries  it  to  an  extreme,  which  almost  amounts  to  affectation. 
But  beneath  this  effect,  which  dominates  his  art,  form  is  com- 
pletely mastered,  and  if  his  portraits  seem  to  float  as  airy 
visions,  they  are  very  absolute  in  grasp  of  reality,  while  in 
many  of  his  pictures,  such  as  the  wonderful  '  Maternite,'  the 
efi"ect  itself  is  essentially  true,  and  emotionally  correct.  In 
marked  contrast  to  these  painters,  who  love  elegy  and  tender- 
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ness  so  much  that  it  sometimes  seems  a  defect,  stand  such  men 
as  Albert  Besnard  and  Frederic  Montenard,  who  run  riot  in 
all  the  strength  of  primary  colour  and  blazing  light  until  one 
feels  aggrieved  and  irritated  by  their  loudness  and  insistence. 
Of  course  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  power  and  virility  of  Bes- 
nard's  work.  The  brilliancy  and  audacity,  which  mark  his 
dealings  with  colour,  are  beyond  dispute,  while  some  of  his 
pictures  are  full  of  novel  observation  conveyed  with  an 
abandon  which  is  refreshing.  He  has  painted  sunsets  opulent 
with  scarlet  and  gold  and  purple,  and  studies  of  colour  on 
lake  shores  and  water  of  wonderful  intensity,  while  the  effects 
of  conflicting  and  mixed  hghts  have  a  great  fascination  for 
him,  and  have  now  and  then  yielded  him  the  secret  of  their 
beauty.  But  in  spite  of  much  talent  his  pictures  are  more 
often  amazing  than  satisfying,  and  even  his  portraits  are  but 
a  pretext  for  experiments  in  colour.  And  Besnard  as  decorator 
is  even  more  distressing  than  Besnard  as  a  painter  ot  easel 
pictures.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  shouted  at  from  a  picture, 
but  it  can  be  removed :  it  is  impossible  to  sit  calmly  in  a  room 
with  its  walls  reeling  with  full  pitched  and  sharply  contrasting 
colour.  Raff'aelli,  who  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  life  of 
Paris,  is  also  an  interesting  painter.  His  earlier  work,  which 
dealt  with  suburban  life,  was  full  of  acute  characterisation, 
but  it  was  chill  in  colour  and  thin  in  handling,  and  apart  from 
truth  of  observation  and  a  certain  skill  of  composition  some- 
what repellant.  Of  recent  years,  however,  a  more  joyous 
mood  has  come  into  his  work ;  his  technique  has  gained  in 
coherence  and  charm,  his  impasto  has  become  fuller  and  richer, 
and  his  atmosphere  and  colour  have  attained  a  purity  and 
beauty  they  lacked  before.  In  these  pictures  the  sunny 
airiness  of  Paris,  the  sun  glint  on  church  towers  and  monu- 
ments, and  the  movement  and  gaiety  of  crowds  upon  the 
boulevards,  beneath  the  flicker  of  chesnut  leaves  in  springtime 
or  autumn,  have  been  realised  with  a  grace  and  gaiety  of 
manner  and  colour,  which  make  them  charming.  There  are 
other  painters  who  treat  the  figure  picture  artistically,  but 
those  named,  with  Fantin-Latour  (the  finest  flower  painter  in 
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France),  Henuer,  and  Cottet,  are  perhaps  the  most  gifted  and 
interesting. 

The  purely  romantic  and  poetic  apprehension  of  landscape 
which,  perhaps  more  than  anything,  distinguishes  the  Barbizon 
men  as  a  group  has  almost  disappeared  in  French  art.  In  the 
work  of  some  of  their  personal  pupils  there  are  indications  of 
its  survival,  more,  however,  in  method  than  spirit,  and  only  in 
the  pictures  of  Henri  Harpiguies  and  Auguste  Poiutelin  can 
the  great  tradition  be  said  to  live.  In  method  and  material 
Harpiguies  is  compound  of  two  great  masters.  He  is  less 
ethereal  and  poetic  than  Corot,  less  significant  and  profound 
than  Rousseau,  but  he  possesses  a  touch  of  the  gentle  lyric 
spirit  of  the  one,  and  something  of  the  Instier  delight  in 
strength  of  the  other ;  and  his  talent  is  valid  and  individual 
enough  to  deserve  the  success  it  has  won  in  France  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  Pointelin's  art  is  less  obvious  in 
derivation  and  more  intimate  in  spirit.  In  the  multitude  of 
pictures,  sensational  and  commonplace,  which  crowd  the  old 
Salon  every  May,  delicate  landscape  such  as  his  is  almost  lost. 
The  elegiac  and  meditative  spirit  of  his  thought  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  hysterical  screaming  of  the  advanced  school, 
or  the  lifeless  realism  of  the  older  men,  but  once  seen  the 
strange  penetrating  sweetness  of  the  twilight  land  he  loves 
thrills  one  to  the  core.  While  these  men  possess  much  of  the 
pictorial  dignity  and  simplicity,  and  are  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  absorbed  in  nature,  and  find  it  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  personal  emotion  closely  related  to  their  prede- 
cessors of  the  romantic  movement,  in  the  landscape  of  a  few 
painters  one  finds  the  more  literal  methods  of  the  realists  and 
the  experiments  of  the  impressionists  illumined  by  poetic 
feeling  and  a  pictorial  rather  than  a  merely  representative 
intention.  In  the  work  of  a  man  like  Cazin,  who  possesses 
an  emotional  nature  as  well  as  great  power  of  observation  and 
analysis,  values  are  used  as  a  means  of  poetic  expression, 
which  is  gained  in  absolute  truth,  for  his  faculty  has  led  him 
to  choose  the  moment  when  nature  herself  has  set  the  tune, 
and  combined  to  produce  emotion  by  poetry  of  light.  Materi- 
ally, too,  his  pictures  possess  great  charm,  for  his  aim  seems 
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to  be  to  reproduce  the  ambient  vitreous  atmosphere  of  nature, 
and  to  attain  that  he  must  needs  use  his  material  delicately 
and  subtly.  Sensitiveness  to  pure  and  pearly  colour,  and  a 
leaning  to  serene  effects  of  atmosphere  are  the  most  evident 
qualities  in  Cazin's  landscape,  and  if  his  sentiment  is  restricted 
in  range,  and  more  delicate  than  strong,  within  these  limits,  it 
is  exquisite,  and  his  handhng,  while  a  little  wanting  in  grit,  is 
admirable  and  finely  expressive.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  sentiment  of  Emile  Rene  Menard's  work,  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  New  Salon,  is  clearly  romantic, 
he  has  learned  much  from  the  impressionists.  He  understands 
a  great  variety  of  natural  effects,  and  seems  to  be  moved  pro- 
foundly by  them  all :  his  pictures  reveal  a  sympathy  with  the 
grander  elements  of  landscape,  which  is  rare  among  his 
countrymen.  Whether  it  be  a  snow-clad  alp  rising  impressive 
above  the  richly  coloured  lower  slopes,  or  a  great  piled  up  mass 
of  cloud  over  the  sea,  the  rich  quiet  of  mellow  twilight  by  a 
lake-side,  or  the  solemn  splendour  of  sun-illumined  thunder- 
clouds, he  is  equally  impressive.  Menard  also  paints  pm-traits 
of  considerable  dignity  and  character  ;  and  both  he  and  Cazin 
frequently  introduce  figures  into  their  landscapes,  and  in  each 
case  the  type  and  treatment  is  in  accord  with  the  difference  in 
conception,  which  marks  their  feeling  for  nature. 

The  coui'se  of  art  in  France,  despite  the  steady  current  of 
the  main  streams,  has  many  backwaters,  but  the  fashions  and 
fads  of  the  hour  cannot  all  be  traced  or  even  mentioned  in  an 
essay  like  this.  Indeed,  one  may  live  in  Paris,  and  miss  many 
of  these  changes,  which  are  but  the  creatures  of  a  day.  Just 
at  present  there  is  no  fixed  creed.  Experiment  is  in  the  air, 
and  with  the  impressionists  and  other  advanced  men  to  paint 
like  the  masters  is  (to  use  the  phrase  which  most  fitly  expresses 
such  views)  '  not  up  to  date,'  and  quite  unpardonable.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  all  scrambling  in  an  attempt  to  be  be- 
fore their  age.  Of  course  without  experiment  there  can  be 
no  advance,  but  alteration  of  technique,  except  it  be  necessi- 
tated by  conception,  of  which  it  is  tlie  material  expression,  is 
utterly  futile,  and  most  of  the  present  rage  for  experiment  is 
totally  unconnected  with  such  a  cause.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
XXXI.  i8 
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pose  and  affectation,  for  instead  of  having  something  worth 
sayiog  in  a  noble  manner,  they  have  many  clever  or  eccentric 
ways  of  saying  something  not  worth  recording.  Apart  from 
the  greater  men,  who  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  the 
experimentalists,  contemporary  French  painting  is  either  vul- 
garly realistic  or  falsely  idealistic.  It  deals  with  the  common 
side  of  life,  and  brings  no  insight  or  refined  feeling  to  the  task, 
or  pursues  an  abstract  ideal  of  beauty  from  which  all  character 
and  emotion  have  been  eliminated.  Scientifically  accurate, 
and  often  masterly,  as  their  painting  is  in  handling,  drawing, 
and  arrangement ;  laboriously  though  they  have  reconstructed 
history  or  realised  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  events 
have  taken  place,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  ever  doomed  to 
leave  the  life  out,  to  be  eluded  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the 
emotion  of  the  incident.  But  if  realism  and  impressionism 
have  produced  little  of  enduring  artistic  interest  and  value, 
they  have  done  much  which  must  ultimately  prove  of  lasting 
service  to  painters.  They  have  introduced  a  mass  of  material 
previously  considered  beneath  the  artist's  notice  into  circula- 
tion, and  familiarised  us  with  the  treatment  of  many  phases  of 
life  and  nature  formerly  deemed  unfitted  for  pictorial  purposes, 
while  by  resting  creation  upon  reality  they  have  given  art  a 
more  solid  basis  on  which  to  build.  In  addition,  by  study  of 
values  and  investigation  into  effects  of  light  they  have  pro- 
vided means  for  the  expression  of  new  emotions,  and  widened 
the  artist's  outlook  on  the  world.  Realism  of  presentment 
having  been  pushed  to  an  extreme,  there  are  now  indications 
of  a  desire  to  turn  the  discoveries  of  scientific  and  unemotional 
observation  to  more  artistic  uses,  and  as  time  passes,  and  men 
once  more  discover  that  art  is  not  imitation  but  self-expression, 
it  will  be  sought  for  more  and  more.  In  the  appreciation  in 
which  the  noble  decorations  of  Chavannes  and  the  exquisite 
portraits  of  Whistler  are  held,  in  the  rising  influence  of  Moreau, 
in  the  quickened  sense  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro  which  are 
here  and  there  evident,  and,  as  a  straw  may  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  in  the  fact  that  photographs  of  English  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures  may  be  purchased,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
there  are  signs  that  the  next  movement  in  French  painting 
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may  be  a  resurge  of  romance,  but  whether  it  will  be  a  mere 
passing  fashion  or  a  genuine  reawakening  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell. 

James  L.  Caw. 


Art.  III.— GARDINER'S  COMMONWEALTH  AND 

PROTECTORATE. 

History  of  the  Commonioealth  and  Protectorate^  1649-1660.     By 
S.  R.  Gardiner.     Vol.  II.     Longmans.     1897. 

THE  second  volume  of  this  important  work  contains  an  account 
of    the    fortunes    of    England    during   the   critical   period 
between  1651  and  1654.      It  describes  the  events  in  which  the 
order  of  things,  already  moulded  by  the  sword  of  Cromwell,  and 
mainly  directed  by  his  powerful  hand,  was  consolidated  under 
the  Protector's  government,  and  the  Puritan   Revolution  was 
rejDlaced  by  what  may  be  not  inaptly  called  the  Puritan  Mon- 
archy— a  despotism,  but  not  an  uncontrolled  despotism,  upheld 
by  a  mighty  ruler  of  men.      It  sets  forth  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  new  Commonwealth,  springing  necessarily  out  of  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  but  never  tendin»  to  general  social  anarchy. 
It  narrates  at  length  the  fall  of  the  effete  Long  Parliament,  and 
the  collapse  of  its  short-lived  successor;  and  it  explains  fully 
the  nature  of  the  Protectorate,  and  of  the  institutions  surrounding 
the  throne  of  Cromwell.     As  for  external  affairs,  it  reviews  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  armed  resistance  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and    describes    the   settlement    which    the    Puritan    conquerors 
effected  north  of  the  Tweed  for  a  time ;  ii  dwells  at  length  on 
the  phases  of  the  naval  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  the  fiercest  in 
which   England  had   been  yet  engaged,  in  her  efforts  to  gain 
supremacy  at  sea ;  and  it  follows  carefully,  and  in  minute  detail, 
the  long  course  of  the  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  most 
significant  of  the  power  of  Puritan  England,  and  of  her  jjosition 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  that  ultimately  led  to  the  French 
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alliance,  which  has  been  condemned  as  the  capital  fault  of  Crom- 
well's foreign  policy.  A  subsequent  volume  will,  doubtless,  place 
before  us  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
of  the  Irish  land,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  unhappy  features 
in  a  disastrous  history,  and  of  which  the  evil  consequences  are 
felt  to  this  hour. 

How  Mr.  Gardiner  has  treated  this  stirring  theme,  big  with 
the  destinies  of  England,  in  succeeding  ages,  may  be  gathered 
from   the  writings  he  has   already  given  to  the  world.      This 
volume  has  not  the  animating  charm  of  genius ;   it  shows  little 
descriptive   and   dramatic  power ;    it   often   fails    to    make   the 
sequence  of  events  and  their  relations  stand  out  in  clear  relief; 
it  does  not  form  a  striking,  even  a  well-ordered,  narrative.     It  is 
sometimes  overburdened  with  petty  details,  which  weary  and  do 
not  impress  the  reader ;  and  it  is  deficient  in  the  historical  art, 
which  combines  masses  of  facts  in  their  just  proportions,  and 
arranges  them  in  their  true  perspective.     Occasionally,  too,  Mr. 
Gardiner's  views    and  judgments  seem  to  us  not  well  founded  ; 
for  example,  his  well-known  Home  Rule  sympathies  affect  and 
even  distort  the  conclusions  he  has  formed  on  Irish  affairs  and 
Irish   opinion  after   the  Cromwellian  conquest.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing imperfections   and  even  faults,  this  volume,  like   those 
of  the  author's  other  works,  is  a   contribution  of  sterling  and 
lasting  value  to  the  rapidly  increasing  store  of   the  treasures  of 
English  history.     The  industry  and  research  it  displays  are  most 
praiseworthy  ;  whole  passages  of  the  narrative  bring  out  events 
and  incidents,  often  of  great  importance,  as  they  were   never 
brought  out  before,  and  largely  increase  our  knowledge  of  them. 
We  would  especially  refer  to  the   pictures  of   the  social  move- 
ments of  the  time ;  to  the  excellent  description  of  the  Dutch  war, 
and  of  its  hard  fought  and  doubtful  battles ;  to  the  well  con- 
sidered and  exhaustive   account  of  the   Constitutional  changes 
ending  in  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  Protec- 
torate ;   and  to  the  elaborate,  if  certainly  prolix  analysis,  of  the 
intrigues,  the  ambidextrous  dealing,  and  the   shifty  State-craft, 
which  mark  the  diplomacy  of  this  period,  and  its  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Gardiner's  portrait  of  the  master  spirit  of  the  day,  of  the 
great  head  of  the  State  in  England,  is  perhaps  wanting  in  ideal- 
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ising  force,  and  hardly  does  justice  to  CroraweU's  genius;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  it  is  essentially  correct.  It  places  him  in  his 
true  position  ;  it  sets  before  us  the  massive  lineaments  of  tliat 
incarnation  of  the  best  English  qualities,  deeply  affected,  indeed, 
by  the  influences  of  the  age,  but  English  in  their  strength,  their 
boldness,  their  wise  ambition,  their  large  but  measured  views, 
their  well-balanced  judgment ;  but  English,  too,  in  their  unques- 
tionable defects,  intense  prejudice,  and  occasionally  hard  and 
narrow  selfishness.  As  to  the  language  of  the  volume,  it  is  not 
eloquent,  but  it  flows  in  a  clear  and  equable  stream  that  easily 
carries  a  reader  along.  We  have  noticed,  however,  a  few  faulty 
expressions,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  has  once  or  twice  described  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  as  the  Republic,  a  slip  of  the  pen 
that  he  will,  no  doubt,  rectify. 

When  the  narrative  opens,  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
become  all  but  established  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The  war  in 
Ireland,  indeed,  still  lingered  ;  the  sacerdotal  party  still  lifted  its 
head,  and  had  levies  of  Celts  in  the  field ;  but  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  had  done  their  work,  Ireton  was  about  to  invade  the 
West,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Irishry  made  their  weakness  mani- 
fest. Elements  of  resistance  were  not  wanting  in  Scotland  ;  the 
nobility  and  the  Kirk  hated  the  power  of  the  Southron ;  the 
fierce  spirit  of  independence  stirred  the  nation,  but  Worcester 
had  been  a  second  Flodden ;  Scotland,  for  the  present,  was  in 
the  grasp  of  the  conquerors.  England  had  long  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  of  State,  backed  by  Cromwell  and  his  in- 
vincible army ;  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  were  things  of 
the  past  ;  the  Cavaliers  had  finally  laid  down  their  arms ;  the 
classes,  that  had  been  dominant  under  Charles  and  Laud,  had 
become  completely  subject  to  the  Puritan  yoke.  Nevertheless, 
the  rule  of  the  sword  was  not  tyrannical ;  the  army  and  its  great 
chief  maintained  order,  and  gave  liberty,  even  in  a  large 
measure,  to  all  who  obeyed  the  existing  government ;  the  struc- 
ture of  society  was  not  broken  up ;  if  Puritanism  made  its 
authority  everywhere  felt,  there  was  no  anarchy,  and  little  revolu- 
tionary excess.  But  thougli  England  was  not  a  misgoverned 
land,  and  had  escaped  the  worst  results  of  a  time  of  civil  war 
and  trouble,  the  inevitable  consequences  appeared  of  the  ruin  of 
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an  old  order  of  thin£fs,  of  the  destruction  of  institutions  revered 
for  centuries,  of  the  shock  caused  by  the  snapping  of  the  strong 
ties  of  usage,  tradition,  and  accepted  faith — of  the  loosening,  in 
a  word,  of  the  minds  of  men  from  their  moorinors.  These 
symptoms  were  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  reaction  of  sentiment 
towards  the  fallen  Monarchy,  felt  even  by  men  who  had  pulled 
it  down.  This  was  perceived  and  discouraged  by  Cromwell, 
inspired  doubtless  by  a  not  ignoble  ambition,  and  conscious  that 
his  mission  was  to  direct  the  State  : — 

'  Cromwell  listened  patiently  till  Whitelocke  talked  of  fixing  a  day  on 
which  either  the  eldest  or  the  second  son  of  the  late  king  might  "  Come  in 
and  accept  the  government,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Englishmen."  "  That,"  replied  Cromwell,  oracularly, 
"  will  be  a  business  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  ;  but  really,  I  think, 
if  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  and  preservation  of  our  rights  both  as 
Englishmen  and  Christians,  that  a  settlement  of  somewhat  of  a  monarchi- 
cal power  in  it  would  be  very  effectual."  ' 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  extravagances  of  the  zealots  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  in  Uto- 
pian dreams  wild  as  those  of  Rousseau,  especially  in  mad  theories 
about  society  and  the  rights  of  property,  though  these,  on  the 
whole,  had  little  influence  on  the  sober  and  Conservative  English 
nature : — 

'  The  scheme  which  Winstanley  recommended  to  Cromwell  was  nothing 
less  than  a  social  revolution  ;  not  only  kings,  but  lords  of  the  manor, 
lawyers,  landlords,  and  a  tithe-supported  clergy,  were  to  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  country.  In  the  place  of  the  existing  life  of  competition,  was 
to  be  established  a  coUectivist  society,  in  which  all  worked  under  the 
superintendence  of  elected  overseers  for  the  good  of  all.  No  money  was 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  strange  commonwealth  ;  and  the  death  penalty  was 
reserved  for  two  crimes,  murder  on  the  one  hand,  and  buying  and  selling 
on  the  other.' 

These  ideas,  however,  were  but  as  weak  cross  currents  on  a 
strong  tide,  setting  a  contrary  way.  Cromwell  and  the  army 
were  the  real  depositaries  of  power  ;  the  tendencies  of  the  great 
chief  and  his  followers,  especially  of  most  of  his  principal  officers, 
were  on  the  side  of  order,  and  moderate  changes  in  the  State. 
The  Puritan  soldiery,  indeed,  abhored  Irish  Papists,  and  would 
have  crushed  Prelacy  had  it  attempted  to  rise ;  and  were  eager 
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enough  to  grasp  revolutionary  spoils,  notably  estates  forfeited  in 
the  Irish  Civil  War.  But  they  insisted  on  maintaining  authority 
and  law ;  their  demands,  for  England  at  least,  were  for  practical 
reforms.  This  distinctly  appeared  in  the  famous  Army  Peti- 
tion : — 

'  They  asked  that  the  Gospel  might  be  propagated,  and  its  ministers  sup- 
ported otherwise  than  by  tithe  ;  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
law  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  that  profane  and  scandalous  per- 
sons should  be  expelled  from  places  of  authority,  making  room  for  "  men 
of  truth,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness  ;  "  that  county  committees 
should  be  appointed  to  redress  grievances  arising  out  of  the  collection  of 
excise  ;  that  the  debts  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  satisfied  before 
private  persons  received  anything  from  the  public  revenue  ;  that  soldiers 
should  be  paid  their  arrears  ;  that  promises  made  to  Royalists  by  articles 
of  war  should  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  revenue  should  be  brought  into  a 
single  treasury,  and  a  balance-sheet  be  published  ;  that  a  Committee,  on 
which  no  member  of  Parliament  should  have  a  seat,  might  be  appointed 
to  report  on  monopolies,  pluralities,  and  exorbitant  salaries  ;  that  vaga- 
bonds might  be  suppressed,  and  work  found  for  the  poor,  whilst  the 
restrictions  placed  on  employment  by  corporations  are  to  be  relaxed  in 
favour  of  deserving  soldiers.  Finally,  as  if  distrusting  the  good  will  of 
the  existing  Parliament  to  carry  out  this  extensive  programme,  the  peti- 
tioners asked  "  that  a  new  representative  might  be  elected."  ' 

The  immense  majority  of  Englishmen  concurred  in  these 
views.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  done  well  to  bring  the  fact  distinctly 
out,  for  it  marks  the  wide  difference  batween  the  English  and 
the  French  Kevolutions,  the  brilliant  ideals  of  the  last,  and  their 
wild  extravagance,  disappearing  in  a  sea  of  anarchy  and  blood.  The 
^Leviathan  of  Hobbes  falls  in,  partly,  with  this  trend  of  opinion. 
We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  estimate  of  this 
book ;  but  its  whole  tendency  is  on  the  side  of  firm  and  stable 
government,  while,  in  its  materialism  and  its  purely  selfish 
ethics,  it  betrays  the  disenchantment  and  the  exhaustion  that 
follow  the  experiences  of  civil  war  and  it?  evils.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  one  great  institution  which  had  survived  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  order  of  things  had  become  reduced  to  nothing- 
ness, and  was  totterincj  to  its  fall.  The  Loner  Parliament  had 
subverted  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church ;  it  had  usurped 
supreme  authority  in  the  State,  it  had  transformed  England  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  politics.     But  it  had  been  overshadowed  by 
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the  army  it  had  created ;  it  had  been  mutilated,  '  purged,'  and 
made  all  but  impotent,  and  though  it  still  contained  many  able 
men,  the  majority  in  it  was  a  corrupt  and  worthless  remnant. 
It  was  an  organisation,  in  a  word,  that  had  done  its  work,  and 
that  was  full  of  elements  of  disease  and  decay;  the  salt  had  lost 
its  savour,  and  had  become  noisome.  Cromwell  thus  described 
the  Parliament  which,  to  the  last,  he  was  unwilling  to  destroy  : 

'  "As  for  members  of  Parliament,"  he  said,  "  the  army  begins  to  have  a 
strange  distaste  against  them,  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too  much  cause 
for  it ;  and  really  their  pride  and  ambition  and  self-seeking,  engrossing  all 
places  of  honour  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  their  daily 
breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties  and  factions  ;  their  delay  of 
business,  and  design  to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  to  continue  the  power 
in  their  own  hands  ;  their  meddling  in  private  matters  between  party  and 
party,  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Parliament,  and  their  injustice  and 
partiality  in  those  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  the  chief  of 
them  ;  these  things,  my  lord,  do  give  much  ground  for  people  to  open 
their  mouths  against  them,  and  to  dislike  them,  nor  can  they  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  law  or  reas6n,  they  themselves  being  the 
supreme  power  in  the  nation,  liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  con- 
trolled or  regulated  by  any  other  power  ;  their  being  none  superior  or  co- 
ordinate with  them."  ' 

The  Parliament  was  equally  an  object  of  popular  dislike  and 

contempt : — 

'  This  reeking  mass  of  popular  discontent  must  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  those  who  opposed  the  Government  on  political  grounds.  The 
military  preachers  had  for  some  time  been  able  to  defy  Parliament 
unchecked.  Before  the  end  of  March  one  of  them  announced  at  Black- 
friars  that  they  intended  speedily  to  destroy  "  that  accursed  Parliament  at 
Westminster."  "  Rather,"  said  an  officer,  "  than  we  will  suffer  this  Par- 
liament to  sit  any  longer,  we  will  bring  in  the  Cavaliers  and  make  a 
Parliament  of  them,  whom  we  know  have  a  great  deal  more  of  honour  and 
purity  than  they."  On  April  10,  a  young  glazier,  preaching  at  Somerset 
House,  told  his  audience  that  "  They  should  ere  long  see  greater  destruc- 
tion fall  on  the  Parliament  than  ever  befell  the  Cavaliers."  ' 

Meantime,  Cromwell's  work  in  Ireland  had  been  accomplished ; 
the  island  had  been  more  thoroughly  conquered  than  had  ever 
been  the  case  in  its  preceding  history.  Mr.  Gardiner,  differing 
from  other  writers,  thinks  that  Ireton  was  an  incapable  chief, 
and  ought  to  have  finished  the  war  much  sooner ;  his  operations 
were  certainly  halting  and  slow.     The  only  interest,  however,  in 
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these  last  scenes  of  a  terrible  conflict  protracted  for  years,  con- 
sists in  the  fresh  proof  they  afford  of  the  miserable  divisions 
which,  since  1641,  had  wrecked  the  hopes  and  the  cause  of 
revolted  Ireland.  After  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  the  priestly 
faction,  the  heads  of  the  Confederates  of  1643-4,  the  represen- 
tatives, in  a  sense,  of  Catholic  Ireland,  regained  the  ascendency 
they  had  lost  for  a  time  ;  a  Celtic  army  appeared  in  the  field, 
commanded  by  a  Celtic  Catholic  bishop,  but  it  recklessly  offered 
battle,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Meanwhile  the 
sacerdotal  leaders  had  denounced  '  the  Dagon  of  loyalty,'  and  had 
baffled  and  thwarted  Ormond  and  the  Royalist  forces ;  the 
Eoyalist  army  melted  away  ;  even  the  Moderates  of  the  Pale  fell 
off ;  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  in  Ireland  was  finally  lost. 
Amidst  dissensions  like  these,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  a  hope- 
less resistance  to  an  end ;  whether  Ireton  was  a  bad  general  or 
not,  the  towns  on  and  beyond  the  Shannon  had  soon  fallen.  An 
attempt  to  make  the  condottiere  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  repudiated  by 
Charles  and  Clanricarde,  failed,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  was  ere  long  complete.  Ireland,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Desmond  War,  was  a  land  of  desolation,  ashes,  and  blood ;  and 
evil  confiscation,  on  an  enormous  scale,  was  to  follovv  in  the  train 
of  Puritan  conquest : — 

'  Heavily  had  the  Irish  people  suffered.  A  calculation,  rouijh  indeed, 
but  proceeding  from  a  competent  statistician,  reckons  the  diminution  of 
the  native  population  at  616,000  out  of  1,466,000.  Those  who  perished 
were  the  victims  of  plague  and  famine  as  well  as  of  the  sword.  Since 
Cromwell's  departure,  famine  had  been  deliberately  employed  as  a  means 
of  overpowering  the  scattered  reuinants  who  took  refuge  in  bogs  and  moun- 
tains. ' 

Mr.  Gardiner  makes  these  remarks  on  the  state  of  Ireland  and 

of  Irish  feeling  and  opinion  at  this  conjuncture  : — 

'  The  hand  of  the  Englishman  was  everywhere  felt,  with  the  result  that 
the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  had  never  risen  higher  than  on  the  day  wlien 
its  outward  manifestation  seemed  hopelessly  beaten  to  the  ground,  because 
it  found  a  home  in  the  breasts  of  all  who,  from  whatever  race  they  might 
be  descended,  were  treated  as  outcasts  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Two  centuries  before,  the  English  sovereign 
had  been  confronted  by  a  congeries  of  Irish  tribes.     The  English  Common- 
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wealth  was  confronted  by  an  Irish  nation.  The  people,  under  its  clergy, 
had  shed  the  organs — the  Supreme  Council,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
Lord-Deputy — which  fostered  the  notion  that  Ireland  was  but  part  of  a 
larger  community  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  It  was  this 
steady  growth  of  Irish  national  feeling  which  constituted  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  conquerors.' 

This  view  is,  we  believe,  mistaken  in  important  points;  as  we 
have  said,  Mr.  Gardiner's  Home  Rule  ideas  mislead  him  in  his 
judcrment  on  Irish  history.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  after  the 
Cromwellian  Conquest,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  fused  together 
more  completely  than  they  had  been  before ;  the  sons  of  Barons 
of  the  Pale  and  of  Celtic  princes  were  placed  on  the  same  level 
through  the  persecution  of  their  common  faith,  and  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  two  races.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  the  rising  of  1689- 
91,  although  the  distinction  was  still  clearly  marked,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Celtic-Irish  Catholics  were  found  united  in  the 
same  camp,  and  fought  together  in  the  same  cause,  and  all  were 
equally  involved  in  the  ruin  that  followed.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  in  the  Civil  War  of  1641-52,  or  in  the  struggle  that  ended 
at  the  Boyne  and  Aghrim,  the  sjnrit  of  '  nationality,'  in  a 
rational  sense,  made  itself  manifest  among  the  Irish  Catholics; 
Preston  and  O'Neill  and  their  adherents  were  at  daggers  drawn  ; 
the  Confederates  of  Kilkenny,  with  Rinuccini  at  their  head, 
thought  of  the  interests  not  of  Ireland  but  of  Rome  ;  Sarsfield 
and  the  chief  Irish  officers  of  James  II.  looked  rather  to  the 
Stuart  than  to  the  Irish  cause,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  had  become  a  tradition.  Besides,  this  view 
is  historically  false  ;  it  identifies  '  Irish  nationality '  with  Catholic 
Ireland  alone,  just  as  if,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
no  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Ireland,  powerful  elements  of  the 
Irish  community,  completely  divided  from  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  whose  '  nationality  '  was  not  Irish,  just  as  the  Home  Rulers 
of  this  day  will  not  look  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  face, 
confound  the  Irish  Catholics  with  Ireland  as  a  whole,  and 
thrust  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Ireland  out  of  sight,  though 
these  represent  the  principal  part  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
wealth  of  the  countrv.  The  real  truth  is  that  Ireland  never  was 
a  'nation;'  the  events  of  her  history  stopped  the  development  of 
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her  tribes,  clans,  and  septs  into  '  national '  unity  ;  her  '  spirit  of 
nationality'  is  a  deceptive  phrase,  and,  since  the  conquests  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  she  forms  a  communitv 
of  three  distinct  peoples,  separated  from  each  other  in  race,  in 
faith,  and  by  the  memories  of  the  past. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  by  Puritan  England  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Ireland.  Cromwell,  indeed,  and  his  army 
had  no  liking  for  Scotsmen  ;  but  Scotland  had  saved  Parliament- 
ary England  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
neither  the  Council  of  State  nor  Cromwell  thought  of  crushinir 
the  Scottish  people  down  as  'rebellious  and  idolatrous  Iri^h 
Papists'  had  been  crushed,  Scotland,  too,  though  divided 
between  the  Highland  tribes  and  the  Teutonic  settlers,  who  held 
the  Lowlands,  had  been  made  a  nation  by  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Kirk  ;  the  great  deeds  of  Montrose  had  not  been  forgotten ;  her 
races  were  united  in  hate  of  the  southron,  and  knew  what 
national  independence  meant.  After  Worcester,  however,  there 
was  no  choice  but  submission ;  for  the  moment  Scotland 
bowed  under  the  victor's  yoke.  The  policy  of  the  English 
Puritan  leaders,  while  it  aimed  at  effacino;  all  that  remained  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  reminded  Scotsmen  that  they  were  a  distinct 
people,  was  to  conciliate  and  to  promote  Scottish  material  in- 
terests : — 

'  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  proud  of  her  glorious  traditions, 
was  no  longer  to  be  counted  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  compensa- 
tion she  was  to  share  in  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Then  followed  an 
appeal  to  the  material  interests  of  the  people.  The  estates  of  those  who 
had  invaded  England  in  1648  and  1657  were  to  be  confiscated  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  lands  thus  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth 
were  to  be  leased  at  easy  rates,  thereby  enabling  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
to  live  with  a  more  comfortable  subsistence  than  formerly,  and  like  a  free 
people  delivered  through  God's  assistance  from  the  former  slavery,  vassal- 
age and  oppression.' 

The  administration  of  justice,  too,  half  barbarous  and  mono- 
polised by  feudal  nobles,  was  to  be  made  better  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Courts  of  the  State  : — 

'  On  April  8  the  Council  of  State  appointed  seven  judges,  four  of  whom 
were  English,  to  form  a  provisional  Court  of  Judicature.  On  May  18  this 
Court  established  itself  in  Edinburgh.     If  fair  and  open  dealing  could  win 
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the  hearts  of  Scotsmen,  the  desired  end  ought  now  to  have  been  in  sight. 
"  Justice,"  explained  an  Englishman,  "  was  wont  to  be  open  and  free  for- 
merly for  none  but  great  men  ;  but  now  it  flows  equally  for  all  ;  which 
will,  in  a  short  time,  make  them  sensible  from  what  bondage  they  have 
been  delivered."  "  To  speak  truth,"  was  the  half  reluctant  admission  of 
a  Scot,  "the  English  were  more  merciful  and  indulgent  to  the  Scots,  nor 
was  the  Scots  to  their  own  countrymen  and  neighbours,  and  their  justice 
exceeded  the  Scots  in  many  things,  as  was  reported."  ' 

Scotland,   nevertheless,   resented   a   Union  imposed  by  force, 

and   the  obliteration  of  the  symbols  of  the  national  life  ;  it  is 

characteristic  of  the  English  nature,  unsympathetic,  and  seldom 

able  to  understand  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  other  races,  that  the 

Puritan   soldiery  could  not  comprehend   the   sentiment  of  the 

vanquished  people,  and  regarded  the  Scots  as  fools  because  they 

would  not  accept,  with  delight,  the  benefits   forced  on  them  by 

the  conqueror's  sword  : — 

'  On  April  12,  the  declaration  for  a  union  and  for  the  election  of  a  com- 
mittee to  approve  of  the  details  was  read  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  English  soldiers  shouted 
their  approval  as  "complying  with  Parliament  in  their  free  conferring  of 
liberty  upon  a  conquered  people."  The  Scottish  crowd  gave  no  sign  of 
satisfaction.  "  So  senseless,"  remarked  an  English  reporter  of  the  same, 
"  are  the  people  of  their  own  good  that  scarce  a  man  of  them  showed  any 
sign  of  rejoicing,  though  the  most  flourishing  of  their  kings  would  have 
given  the  best  pearl  in  their  crown  to  have  procured  a  vote  in  Parliament 
for  their  equal  shares  in  the  laws  of  England."  ' 

The  rising  of  Glencairn  ere  long  followed;  but  it  was  a  feeble 
and  ill  combined  effort,  ending  only  in  disaster  and  discord  ; 
Monk  easily  overran  and  subdued  the  country.  This  lieutenant 
of  Cromwell  was  guilty  of  some  atrocious  acts,  and  instances  of 
confiscation  and  rapine  occurred  ;  but  Scotland,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  treated,  in  any  sense,  as  unhappy  Ireland  had  been;  and 
the  people  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  Union,  though  with  reluct- 
ance, for  the  Union  certainly  was  a  beneficent  measure  from  a 
material  and  even  a  social  point  of  view : — 

'  There  was  to  be  absolute  freedom  of  trade  on  the  borders  ;  no  taxes 
were  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  which  were  not  proportionable  to  those  on 
the  English  side  ;  all  tenures  implying  vassalage  and  servitude  were  to  be 
swept  away  ;  fines  and  other  payments  by  tenants  to  be  moderated  and 
commuted  by  the  State,  Military  services  and  heritable  jurisdictions  with 
all  fees  and  casualties  appertaining  to  the  lords  were  abolished,  whilst 
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popular  courts  baron  were  set  up  in  each  locality,  to  be  composed  of  the 
suitors  of  the  manor  court,  with  power  to  determine  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  all  pleas  arising  out  of  contracts,  debts,  promises,  and  trespasses, 
when  the  amount  sued  for  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  forty  shillings.' 

The  difference  between  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  policy  adopted  towards  both  countries  was 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  two  peoples.  The  efforts  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth had  soon  reduced  the  infant  colonies  of  England  to  sub- 
mission  ;  the  colonial  mercantile  system  did  not  yet  exist ;  they 
were  given  ample  liberty  to  trade,  an  arrangement  that  might 
have  prevented  the  great  revolt  which  the  reign  of  George  III. 
was  to  witness.  From  domestic  we  turn  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
to  the  relations  between  Puritan  England  and  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  In  reviewing  this  province  Mr.  Gardiner,  we  think, 
mio-ht  have  taken  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  survev.  At 
this  conjuncture  the  English  Commonwealth  was  probably  the 
most  important  of  civilised  States.  Its  army,  ere  long  to  appear 
before  Dunkirk,  under  the  command  of  Turenne,  was  invincible 
and  of  formidable  strength;  its  navy,  a  legacy  of  Charles  I.,  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  in  existence ;  the  Dutch  Republic  was  its 
onlv  rival  on  the  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria  and  all  the 
Gennan  States  had  been  completely  exhausted  by  tlie  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  France  was  torn  and  weakened  by  the  civil  strife 
of  the  Fronde;  Spain  had  long  been  on  the  path  of  decline. 
The  important  position  of  England  was  brought  clearly  out  by 
the  efforts  made  by  France  and  Spain,  still  in  continuous  war, 
to  secure  the  Commonwealth  as  an  ally  ;  but  the  policy  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  its  head  was  as  yet  uncertain  ;  it  really 
inclined  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  as  English  interests  seemed 
to  require.  A  long  series  of  disputes,  however,  was  about  to 
lead  to  a  rupture  between  Puritan  England  and  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. Each  was  the  foremost  naval  Power  of  the  day  ;  if  the 
fleets  of  England  were  superior  in  force,  there  was  nothing  to 
compare  to  the  Dutch  trading  marine  ;  and  the  flags  of  the  two 
nations  had  been  in  conflict  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  of  America,  and 
of  the  Far  East  of  Asia.  Innumerable  causes  of  complaint  had 
arisen  ;  the   celebrated  Navigation   Act  had  just  became  law ; 
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and  the  express  object  of  this  was  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 
immense  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  shut  them  out  from 
our  colonial  commerce.  The  quarrel  came  to  a  head  owing  to 
the  English  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Seas  around  the 
British  Islands,  and  to  the  homaiie  of  foreign  flaiis  in  these 
waters  ;  the  claim  implied  the  humiliation  of  a  proud  rival ;  war 
broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1()52. 

The  fierce  contest  that  followed  lasted  nearly  two  years.  Mr. 
Gardiner's  description  of  its  stirring  scenes,  like  his  description 
of  those  of  the  Civil  AA  ar  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  best  we  pos- 
sess. The  first  conditions  of  the  war  were  thus  tersely  expressed 
in  a  phrase  dropped  by  a  Dutch  envoy  :  '  The  English  are  about 
to  attack  a  mountain  of  gold,  we  are  about  to  attack  a  mountain 
of  iron  ; '  it  was  a  struggle  between  a  great  mercantile  Power 
with  an  inferior  fleet  and  a  Power  with  a  superior  fleet  and  a 
much  smaller  mercantile  marine.  The  Dutch  seamen,  no  doubt, 
excelled  in  skill ;  England,  though  Mr.  Gardiner  has  underrated 
Blake,  had  no  admiral  to  compare  with  Van  Tromp  ;  and  they 
possessed  the  elements  of  naval  power  afforded  by  their  immense 
commerce.  But,  owing  to  the  maladministration  of  a  Govern- 
ment composed  of  burghers,  filled  with  the  narrow  shop-keeping 
spirit,  the  war  marine  of  the  Dutch  was  in  a.  bad  condition  ;  the 
ships  were  weak  and  ill  found  and  their  gunnery  faulty,  as  was 
seen  at  the  fight  of  Camperdown  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trade  of  England  at  sea  was 
still  relatively  small  she  had  a  nuich  more  powerful  fleet  than 
her  enemy  ;  it  may  be  specially  remarked  that  its  gunnery  ser- 
vice was  better  and  more  scientific  than  that  of  tiie  Dutch,  '  to 
aim  at  the  hull  and  not  at  the  riiii'ino;,'  had  alreadv  become  an 
Eno;lish  naval  maxim,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jervis  and  Nelson. 
The  position,  too,  of  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  greatly  exposed 
them  to  the  attack  of  a  superior  fleet : — 

'  The  geographical  confignratiiui  of  laud  and  water  was  oiniiiently  ad- 
vantageous to  the  island  Commonwealth.  The  shores  of  England — to 
adopt  the  language  of  a  sea  captain  of  the  day — covered  the  tracts  of 
Dutch  commerce  "  like  an  eagle's  wing  extended  over  her  bodj',"'  with  the 
additional  advantage  tliat  during  three  quarters  of  the  y«^ar  flie  prevailing 
winds  were  westerly,  thus  making  it  difficult  even  for  a  superior  force  to 
inflict  much  damage  on  the  harbours  on  the  English  side  of  the  North 
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Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dutch  merchantmen,  with  the  exception  of 
those  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Channel, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  an  enemy  able  to  sally  forth  from  any 
one  of  the  ports  on  the  northern  shore,  and  retreat  to  a  point  of  safety  at 
his  pleasure.  The  only  alternative  was  the  long  and  hazardous  passage 
round  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  even  when  this  risk  had  been 
faced  by  a  homeward  bound  fleet,  a  hostile  force  might  easily  cut  it  off 
before  the  shelter  of  the  Texel  had  been  gained.' 

In  these  circumstances  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
EngHsh  was  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  their  foes.  This  mode 
of  conducting  war  at  sea  has  been  often  condemned,  and  it  is 
not  effective  against  a  Power  that  does  not  depend  on  maritime 
trade  :  but  it  was  formidable  in  the  extreme  against  the  Dutch 
Republic  ;  nor  should  we  forget  that  a  school  of  naval  officers 
believe  that  it  might  prove  almost  fatal  to  modern  England. 
Mr.  Gardiner  justly  remarks  : — 

'  The  population  of  the  Dutch  Republic  received  sustenance  almost  en- 
tirely from  her  enormous  commerce.  The  destruction  of  that  commerce 
would  entail,  as  a  certainty,  the  starvation  and  consequently  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people.  Her  fleets,  conscious  of  the  danger,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  protection  of  her  own  trade,  whilst  there  was  comparatively 
little  on  the  English  side  to  invite  attack.  An  English  raid  upon  the 
enemy's  merchant  shipping  was  therefore  the  easiest  way  of  searching  for 
his  fighting  force.  It  followed  that  the  English  Government,  after  detach- 
ing a  few  vessels  to  convoy  its  own  merchantmen,  had  the  whole  of  its  re- 
maining fleet  disposeable  for  service  in  any  quarter  where  it  might  deem 
fittest  to  employ  it,  whilst  the  Dutch  commanders  being  of  necessity 
pinned  down  to  certain  trade  routes,  their  movements  could  be  calculated 
to  a  nicety.' 

Mr.  Gardiner  thus  describes  the  naval  tactics  of  the  day;  they 

afforded  opportunity  to  skill  in  seamanship  and  to  fighting  power 

in  a  confused  melee ;  but  they  were  not  scientific  in  the  highest 

sense.     The   description   nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  Captain 

Mahan : — 

'  According  to  the  prevailing  system,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  gain  the  wind,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  enabled  the  commander  to 
launch  his  fireships  against  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  placed  his  fighting  ships  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  bear  down  on 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  thrusting  themselves  through  it,  could  attack  with 
their  broadsides  individual  vessels  on  the  less  defended  parts — the  bows 
or  the  quarters.     So  slight  was  the  carrying  power  of  the  cannon  of  those 
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•days  that  not  much  damage  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  bows  of  the  at- 
tacking force  as  it  approached.  This  method  had  two  main  defects  ;  by 
disseminating  the  attack  amongst  individual  ships,  it  threw  away  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  have  been  gained  if  the  whole  fleet,  or  a  large  group 
-of  it,  had  concentrated  its  fire  as  it  passed  through,  upon  a  single  portion 
of  the  enemy's  defence  ;  and  further,  when  once  the  attack  was  over,  the 
positions  of  the  two  fleets,  with  respect  to  the  wind  were  reversed,  and  the 
enemy  being  now  to  windward  was  able  in  his  turn  to  attack  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  he  had  been  attacked  before.  The  result  was  that 
the  advantage  would  fall  to  the  best  equipped  ships  and  the  more  disci- 
plined crews,  but  to  this  result  the  skill  of  the  commanders-in-chief  con- 
tributed but  little.' 

In  a  detailed  account  of  the  naval  battles  that  followed — some 
of  the  fiercest  ever  fought  at  sea — we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's excellent  narrative.  Notwithstandins  the  backward 
tactics  of  the  age,  the  superior  skill  of  Van  Tromp  was  very 
conspicuous  ;  off  Portland  he  bore  down  on  the  divided  English 
fleet  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Nelson  ;  at  the  fight  off  the 
Gabbard  he  broke  the  English  line.  His  fine  seamanship,  too, 
was  remarkable ;  he  doubled  Cape  Grisnez  with  a  crippled 
squadron,  a  feat  declared  impossible  by  the  enemy's  pilots  ;  and 
he  never  failed  to  give  proof  of  energy  and  resource.  But  his 
success  was  baffled  by  the  misconduct  of  his  short-sighted 
Government ;  his  ships  were  usually  deficient  in  munitions  and 
supplies  ;  more  than  once  this  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  suc- 
cess; he  was  sometimes  ill  seconded  by  subordinates  filled  with 
the  animosities  and  jealousies  of  separate  States ;  and  the  fleets 
he  commanded  were  seldom  a  match  for  the  enemy.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner does  not  believe  the  story  that  after  Van  Tromp's  victory 
off  Dungeness  he  hoisted  the  famous  broom  to  his  masthead  : — 
'  No  Dutch  authority  mentions  the  story,  and  no  English  autho- 
rity earlier  than  the  Perfect  Account.  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  read  Tromp's  modest  despatches  will  be  the  last  to  credit 
him  with  a  boastful  display.' 

Mr.  Gardiner  is  perhaps  hardly  just  to  Blake ;  as  a  seaman 
he  was  not  the  equal  of  Van  Tromp,  but  Nelson  has  described 
him  as  one  of  our  greatest  admirals  ;  and  the  traditions  of  our 
naval  service  confirm  this  view.  It  was  a  magnificent  exploit 
that   with  but   twenty-five   ships  he  fought  Van   Tromp  with 
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eighty-five  and  only  lost  two,  and  this  when  he  was  abandoned 
by  part  of  his  fleet : — 

'  Twenty  of  Blake's  ships — some  of  them  hired  merchantmen,  some 
of  them  men-of-war — held  aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  action. 
The  disparity  of  numbers,  great  enough  before,  now  became  overwhelm- 
ing. Blake,  with  but  twenty-five  ships,  was  left  to  struggle  with  eighty- 
live.  No  heroism  could  countervail  such  odds,  and  after  losing  two  ships, 
the  Garland  and  the  Bonaventure,  Blake  was  well  satisfied  to  return  to 
Dover,  whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  made  his  retreat  to  the  Downs. 
His  honour  and  the  honour  of  the  crews  who  followed  him  into  the  fight 
remained  untarnished.' 

The  distress  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch  was  terrible,  while  the  English  suffered  but  little  com- 
mercial loss  : — 

'  In  that  once  busy  mart  (Amsterdam)  three  thousand  houses  were  to 
let,  and  the  grass  was  growing  in  many  of  the  streets.  A  glover  who  had 
employed  forty-eight  hands  was  now  working  as  a  journeyman  ;  whilst  a 
manufacturer  of  silk  fine  lace,  who  in  better  times  had  found  employment 
for  three  or  four  hundred  girls,  had  been  compelled  to  dismiss  all  but 
three.' 

We  think,  nevertheless,  that  a  study  of  the  war  rather  con- 
firms the  view  that  the  result  of  a  contest  at  sea  depends  more 
on  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleets  than  of  his  commerce. 
The  Dutch  held  out,  ruined  as  their  maritime  trade  was,  until 
their  fleet  was  decidedly  beaten. 

Meanwhile,  the  feud  between  the  army  and  the  Parliament 
had  led  to  a  great  crisis  in  the  State ;  an  Assembly,  for  the  most 
part  corrupt  and  feeble,  had  come  to  an  ignominious  end.  Crom- 
well had  no  sympathy  with  a  degenerate  body  of  men  ;  but  he 
was  alive  to  the  risk  and  the  danger  of  overthrowing  the  only 
constitutional  link  between  the  England  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  only  surviving  symbol  of  old  authority  and  law. 
He  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  mediator  for  some  time ;  his  position 
and  character  are  thus  described  by  a  foreign  observer : — 

'  He  is  a  man  of  great  foresight,  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  capable,  whatever 
happens,  of  parrying  blows  directed  against  himself,  and  of  retaining  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  both  parties,  and,  in  fine,  of  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  authority  which  he  exercises,  disposing  at  his  free  will  of 
all  military  offices,  and  influencing  all  by  the  modesty  of  his  life,  in  which 
XXXI.  19 
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there  is  nO  display  or  magnificence.  At  present — it  was  otherwise  for- 
merly— he  is  applauded,  but  not  loved  by  all  ;  his  riches,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  his  treasures,  increase  daily  through  his  conduct  and  he 
thereby  looks  to  maintain  himself  in  augmented  authority  and  power.' 

The  heads  of  the  army  pressed  for  the  moderate  reforms,  to 
which  we  have  referred  before,  and  insisted  that  the  Parhament 
should  be  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  a  representative  body  fit  to 
discharge  its  trust,  and  to  carry  out  what  they  deemed  the 
national  mandate : — 

'  Wherever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Cromwell's  proceedings  we  find  him 
working  for  a  dissolution  to  be  attained  by  an  understanding  between 
Parliament  and  army,  rather  than  by  revolutionary  action.  .  .  .  Re- 
volutionary as  was  the  attitude  of  the  oflicers,  their  demands  were  singu- 
larly moderate.  After  a  religious  exordium,  they  begged  their  fellow- 
soldiers  to  stand  by  them  in  insisting  upon  four  points — the  "establish- 
ment of  successive  Parliaments  consisting  of  men  faithful  to  the  interest 
of  the  Commonwealth,  men  of  truth,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous- 
ness  ;  "  the  reform  of  the  law  ;  liberty  of  conscience  without  encourage- 
ment "to  such  as  are  popish  or  profane  in  the  exercise  of  their  sujierstitious 
forms  and  licentious  practices  ; "  lastly,  "the  assurance  of  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  faithfully  dispensed  the  Gospel."  ' 

Cromwell  laboured  to  effect  a  compromise  on  these  terms,  but 
he  gradually  began  to  see  that  the  Parliament  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  probably  that  the  knot  could  be  only  untied  by  him- 
self.    This  conversation  with  Whitelocke  was  significant : — 

'  So  anomalous  was  the  position  of  the  existing  Parliament  that  White- 
locke could  do  little  but  express  a  hope  that  the  majority  of  its  members 
would,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  be  better  advised.  Cromwell  promptly 
replied  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them  now  and  that  "  some  course  must 
be  thought  of  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall  be  ruined  by  them." 
"  We  ourselves,"  pleaded  Whitelocke,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  constitu- 
tional difficulty,  "  have  acknowledged  them  the  supreme  power  and  taken 
our  commissions  and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from  them, 
and  how  to  restrain  and  curb  them  after  this,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  way 
out  of  it."  Constitutional  objections  only  seemed  to  irritate  Cromwell. 
"  What,"  he  asked  with  a  sudden  outburst,  "  if  a  man  should  take  on  him 
to  be  king  ?  "  ' 


'» 


After  long  negotiations  the  Parliamentary  leaders  consented 
that  a  Bill  was  to  be  brought  in  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and 
to  elect  another  representative  Assembly  in  its  stead.  Cromwell 
still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  settlement  of  this  kind;  and,  provided 
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the  Parliament  fulfilled  this  pledge,  was  averse  to  the  subversion 
of  the  present  order  of  things  by  force  : — 

'Whatever  may  have  been  Cromwell's  feelings  in  this  matter,  he  was 
not  yet  converted  to  the  doctrine  that  the  army  was  justified  in  overthrow- 
ing Parliament  by  force.  .  .  .  Cromwell's  resolution  to  stand  by 
Parliament  was,  however,  conditional  on  its  readiness  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  for  the  new  representation.' 

The  Parliament,  however,  broke  faith ;  like  the  French  Con- 
vention of  1795,  and  certainly  with  much  less  excuse,  it  would 
not  dissolve  itself  ;  and  it  sought  to  perpetuate  its  existence  by 
means  of  the  very  measure  which  was  to  create  its  successor : — 

'Vane's  love  oi  finesse  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Cromwell's  subsequent 
indignation,  point  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  now  adopted,  even 
though  no  direct  evidence  to  that  effect  has  come  down  to  us.  Parliament 
was  to  transmute  the  Bill  before  it  into  one  for  filling  up  vacancies, 
leaving  the  old  members  not  merely  to  retain  their  seats,  but  to  decide  on 
the  qualifications  of  those  newly  elected,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  intended  that  this  system  of  recruiting  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  each  successive  Parliament,  so  that  there  never  would  be  a 
general  election  again.  As  soon  as  the  Bill  was  passed  Parliament  would 
adjourn  until  November,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  legally  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  Act.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Government  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council  of  State,  in  which,  though  Cromwell  and  the  officers 
had  a  majority  as  regarded  the  war,  the  Parliamentaaiaus  had  a  majority 
as  regarded  domestic  affairs.' 

This  scheme  was  not  only  a  violation  of  a  pledge,  it  was  a 
conspiracy  against  Parliamentary  rule,  and  against  the  institu- 
tions and  the  will  of  the  nation.  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  the 
last  moment  to  avert  a  coup  d'etat,  and  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  appear  to  have  yielded  to  his  remonstrances,  perhaps  his 
threats.  But  the  majority  in  the  Parliament  would  listen  to 
nothing  :  it  proceeded  to  transform  the  Bill  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Parliament  into  a  scheme  to  prolong  its  authority,  and  to 
make  this  supreme  in  the  State : — 

'  When  the  morning  arrived,  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the 
discussion  of  the  preceding  night  dropped  into  Cromwell's  lodgings  to 
carry  on  the  argument.  Before  long  it  was  announced  that  Parliament 
was  sitting,  and  all  who  were  members,  with  the  exception  of  Cromwell, 
went  ofi"  to  attend  the  House.  On  their  arrival  they  found  the  Bill 
already  under  discussion.  The  House,  it  appears,  had  no  mind  to  be 
bound  by  the  stipulations  of  its  leaders.     It  was  not  the  "grandees"  who 
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had  most  to  fear  from  the  enquiry  into  peculation  which  was  dreaded 
from  a  Government  under  the  influence  of  the  army,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  who  had  dabbled  in  corruption.  Sweeping  aside  the  pro- 
mises made  by  its  leaders,  the  House  itself  had  called  for  the  Bill,  and 
sought  to  hurry  it  through  before  Cromwell  could  be  informed.  In  vain 
Harrison  warned  them  of  the  risk  they  were  incurring.  The  House  had 
taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  Vane  and  his  companions  who  had 
given  the  promise  overnight — perhaps  excusing  their  conduct  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  powerless  to  resist  the  current — either  joined 
heartily  in  the  work  of  the  majority,  or  remained  silent  spectators  of  the 
scene.' 

Incensed  at  the  breach  of  a  most  solemn  compact,  and  pro- 
bably fearing  danger  to  the  State,  Cromwell  at  once  cut  all 
controversy  short  by  his  sword.  The  scene  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  Long  Parliament  has  been  often  described ;  but  Mr. 
Gardiner's  description  is  much  the  fullest  and  the  best;  we 
quote  from  his  interesting  narrative  at  some  length : — 

'  Seeing  how  the  tide  was  running  Harrison  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Cromwell.  The  moment  that  the  news  reached  him,  Cromwell  flamed  up 
in  wrath  against  the  promise  breakers,  called  in  an  officer  and  bade  him 
summon  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Taking  the  men  with  him,  he  stationed 
them  at  all  the  approaches  to  the  House,  after  which  he  entered  and  took 
his  seat.  It  was  noted  that  he  was  dressed  in  plain  black  clothes,  with 
grey  worsted  stockings,  apparently  as  if  he  had  not  intended  to  appear  in 
the  House  on  that  day.  For  a  while  he  sat  silently  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, then  beckoning  to  Harrison,  he  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he 
judged  the  Parliament  ripe  for  dissolution.  Even  Harrison  was  sobered 
by  the  momentousness  of  the  impending  catastrophe.  "  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous,  therefore  I  desire  you  seriously 
to  consider  of  it  before  you  engage  in  it."  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
Cromwell  kept  his  seat.  At  last  the  Speaker  put  the  first  question  "  that 
this  Bill  do  pass."  "This,"  said  Cromwell  to  Harrison,  "is  the  time. 
I  must  do  it."  Standing  up  as  if  to  speak  to  the  question,  he  stirred  the 
memories  which  lay  within  him  of  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  that  great 
assembly.  He  acknowledged  "its  pains  and  care  of  the  public  good." 
After  a  while  his  tone  changed.  He  told  the  astonished  members  "of 
their  injustice,  delays  of  justice,  self-interest  and  other  faults,"  "  charging 
them  not  to  have  a  heart  to  do  anything  for  the  public  good,  to  have 
espoused  the  corrupt  interest  of  Presbytery,  and  lawyers  who  were  the 
supporters  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  finally  to  have  resolved  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  power." 

*  The  rush  of  words  betrayed  the  growing  wrathfulness  of  the  man. 
*' Perhaps,"  he  said,  "you  think  this  is  not  parliamentary  language.     I 
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confess  it  is  not,  neither  are  you  to  expect  any  such  from  me."  Then 
putting  on  his  hat,  he  stepped  forward,  and,  striding  up  and  down, 
addressed  cutting  remarks  to  individual  members.  "Some  of  you,"  he 
said,  looking  fixedly  at  Martin  and  Wentworth  as  he  spoke,  "are  whore- 
masters.  Others,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  one  or  another  with  his  hand, 
"are  drunkards,  and  some  corrupt  and  unjust  men,  and  scandalous  to  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  as  a  Parliament 
any  longer.  You  have  sat  long  enough  unless  you  had  done  more  good." 
At  last  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  rose  to  complain  of  this  unbecoming  lan- 
guage, "the  more  horrid,"  he  said,  "in  that  it  came  from  their  servant 
whom  they  had  so  highly  treated  and  obliged."  His  words  irritated 
Cromwell  past  endurance.  "Come,  come,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  put  an  end 
to  your  prating.  You  are  no  Parliament.  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting."  "  Call  them  in,  call  them  in,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Harrison  as  he  spoke. 

'  Harrison  obeyed  orders.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  with  measured 
step  some  thirty  or  forty  musketeers  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worsley, 
tramped  into  the  House.  "  This,"  cried  out  Vane,  indignant  at  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctities  of  the  place,  "is  not  honest,  yea  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty."  Surely  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  Cromwell's 
answer  to  his  old  friend,  who  through  eleven  troubled  years  had  been  to 
him  more  than  a  brother — "  O  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  The 
Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  " 

'  From  words  Cromwell  proceeded  to  acts.  By  his  direction  Harrison 
stepped  up  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  upon  Lenthall's  refusal  to  stir, 
handed  him  down  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  needed  some  show  of 
compulsion  to  stir  Algernon  Sidney  from  his  seat.  Then  as  others  rose  to 
go,  Cromwell  fixed  his  eye  on  the  mace.  "  What  shall  we  do,"  he  asked, 
"  with  this  bauble  1"  "  Here,"  he  cried  to  Captain  Scott,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  "take  it  away."  Captain  Scott  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  for 
some  months  the  highest  symbol  of  parliamentary  authority  remained  iu 
the  house  of  Worsley,  the  commander  of  the  detachment,  by  the  help  of 
which  Cromwell  had  achieved  his  purpose. 

'  The  departing  members  were  not  allowed  to  escape  without  reproof. 
"It's  you,"  cried  Cromwell,  as  they  trooped  past,  "that  have  forced  me 
to  this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  One  only  among  the 
retreating  crowd  ventured  to  reply.  Alderman  Allen  fatuously  told  the 
master  of  the  army  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  too  far,  and  that  there  was 
still  time  to  order  out  the  soldiers  and  restore  the  mace.  Cromwell's 
scornful  answer  was  a  charge  that  Allen  was  indebted  £700,000  to  the 
State,  and  an  order  for  his  arrest,  from  which,  however,  he  was  liberated 
on  the  following  day.  When  all  were  gone,  Cromwell  snatclied  the  Bill 
on  Elections  from  the  desk,  put  it  under  his  cloak,  and  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  locked,  strode  away  to  White  Hall.' 
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The  Council  of  State  fell  with  the  Parliament : — 

*  Even  then  Cromwell's  work  was  not  entirely  done.  In  the  afternoon 
he  received  tidings  that  the  Council  of  State  was  in  Session,  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  taken  place,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
new  chairman,  in  the  place  of  Denis  Bond,  whose  term  of  office  was  to  ex- 
pire on  the  23rd.  Accompanied  by  Lambert  and  Harrison,  Cromwell 
made  his  way  to  the  Council  Chamber.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  you 
are  here  as  private  persons,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  if  as  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  this  is  no  place  for  you  ;  and  since  you  cannot  but  know  what 
was  done  in  the  House  in  the  morning,  so  take  notice  that  Parliament  is 
dissolved."  In  the  name  of  that  dissolved  Parliament  President  Bradshaw 
answered  him  with  dignity.  "Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the 
House  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it  : 
but,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved  ;  for  no 
power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ;  therefore  take  you 
notice  of  that."  It  was  the  last  defiance  of  legality  to  military  violence. 
The  only  answer  which  Cromwell  could  give  had  been  already  given  in  the 
morning,  when  he  declared  the  existing  House  to  be  "  no  Parliament." 
It  had  no  claim  to  represent  the  people,  and  for  many  a  long  day  it  had 
acted  in  its  own  name  rather  than  in  that  of  the  nation.  Yet,  forsooth, 
this  mutilated  body  had  resolved  to  constitute  itself  the  kernel  of  future 
assemblies,  and  to  admit  or  reject  to  seats  in  a  future  Parliament  as 
seemed  good  to  its  eyes.  Cromwell,  in  his  deed,  was  a  truer  representative 
of  the  feeling  of  the  nation  than  the  men  who  posed  as  its  representatives. 
In  him,  as  in  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  political  distrust  was  weighted 
by  contempt  for  the  extortions  and  greediness  of  the  members,  and  that 
contempt  was  best  expressed  by  the  words,  "  This  House  to  be  let  un- 
furnished," scribbled  by  some  wit  of  the  streets,  on  its  door,  under 
cover  of  the  shades  of  evening.' 

The  20th  April,  1653,  corresponds,  in  one  respect,  v^^ith  the 
18th  Brumaii'e.  England  and  France  had  ceased  to  trust  their 
Legislatures  and  the  men  in  office;  England  and  France  turned 
their  eyes  to  a  successful  warrior.  At  this  point,  however,  all 
resemblance  ends  ;  in  the  case  of  England  the  Parliament  de- 
ceived the  man  of  action  ;  in  the  case  of  France  the  man  of 
action  deceived  the  Councils;  and  Cromwell,  unlike  Bonaparte, 
had  not  onlv  ambitious  motives.  With  the  fall  of  the  Long 
Parliament  all  that  remained  of  the  old  order  of  things  dis- 
appeared ;  the  army  and  Cromwell  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  State;  the  domination  of  the  sword  had  not  even  a  thin 
screen  before  it : — 
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*  Once  more  Cromwell,  after  long  hesitation,  had  stepped  forward  as  the 
destroyer.  As  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  and  had  subsequently  broken  the  power  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  Scottish  army  on  which  they  relied,  so  he  now  broke  the  power  of 
the  little  knot  of  men  who,  with  parliamentary  government  on  their  lips, 
bitterly  distrusted  the  nation  on  which  all  parliamentary  rights  were 
based.  The  English  Constitution  was  now  but  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
Kings,  Lords  and  Commons  had  vanished,  and  it  was  for  Cromwell  and 
those  by  whom  he  was  supported  to  substitute  for  them  such  institutions 
as  the  policy  of  the  nation  and  the  conditions  of  the  time  would  admit.' 

In  these  circumstances  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  at  least, 
inclined  to  make  Cromwell  a  personal  ruler ;  he  would  restrain 
anarchy  and  put  down  faction  ;  and,  doubtless,  this  was  his  own 
view;  he  had  exclaimed  to  Whitelocke  that  kingship  might  have 
to  be  restored ;  nor  should  we  charge  him  with  selfish  ambition 
or  double  dealing : — 

'  "  What,"  he  had  asked  some  months  before,  "if  a  man  take  on  him  to 
be  king  ? "  The  thought  cannot  have  been  far  distant  from  him  now,  and 
it  certainly  was  not  distant  from  those  who  yearned  for  a  strong  hand  to 
beat  down  greed  and  faction,  and  who,  wiser  than  Lambert's  partisans, 
were  aware  that  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  capable  of  filling  the 
throne  of  a  new  monarchy.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Cromwell  in- 
tended to  rule,  and  the  only  question  appeared  to  be  whether  he  was  to 
be  styled  King  or  Protector.  One  day  early  in  May  his  second  and  ablest 
son.  Colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  having  come  over  from  liis  command  in 
Ireland  to  be  married,  was  strolling  about  Spring  Gardens,  when  shouts  of 
"Room  for  the  Prince"  were  raised  amongst  the  crowd.  In  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Wiltshire  petitions  were  being  signed  to  ask  Cromwell  to  assume  the 
protectorate.  Even  in  the  City  of  London  a  similar  petition  was  in  cir- 
culation. ' 

But  whether  the  time  for  absolutism  was  not  ripe,  or  because 
a  shadow  of  constitutional  government  was  yet  to  be  preserved 
— the  Consulate,  too,  had  the  institutions  of  Sieyes  beside  it — 
England  was  to  have  the  semblance  of  parliamentary  rule,  be- 
fore her  destinies  passed  into  Cromwell's  hands.  A  kind  of 
assembly  of  notables  was  convened,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  extreme  Puritans,  and  nominated  by  Cromwell,  not  the  choice 
of  the  nation ;  this  body  was  nominally  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  the  State.  Barebones  Parliament  is  a  word  of  de- 
rision ;  it  was  not  without  the  Conservative  instincts  embedded 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature ;  but  its  legislation  was  extravagant 
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and  socialistic ;  it  destroyed  the  law  in  its  attempts  to  reform  it; 
nor  was  this  strange,  for  no  lawyer  had  a  place  in  it.  It  passed 
away  ignominiously  after  a  brief  existence : — 

'  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  Chair,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  reproached  his  opponents  with  attempting 
to  rob  the  officers  of  their  pay,  to  destroy  Chancery,  and  to  substitute  a 
totally  new  legal  system  of  their  own  invention  for  the  old  common  and 
statute  law  of  England,  and  lastly  with  aiming  a  blow  at  property  itself 
by  their  attack  on  patronage.  For  his  part  he  declared  he  would  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  such  proceedings,  and  he,  therefore,  vowed 
' '  that  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament  any  longer  as  now  constituted  will 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  therefore  it  is  requisite 
to  deliver  up  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  the  powers  they  had  received 
from  him."  ' 

The  Assembly  was  dissolved,  partly  through  the  resignation 

of  the  members  and  partly  through  force ;  Cromwell  probably 

had  arranged  the  catastrophe ;  he  accepted  the  dissolution  as  an 

accomplished  fact ;  it  will  always  remain  a  problem  what  his 

real  object  was  in  setting  up  a   parliamentary  phantom  of  the 

kind ;   but  we   need   not,    with   Hume,   ascribe  his  conduct   to 

purely  ambitious  scheming  : — 

'  So  rapidly  did  the  expulsion  take  place  that  all  was  over  before  the 
majority  reached  White  Hall.  When  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
copies  of  Wolsey's  motion  were  circulated  amongst  them  and  hastily 
subscribed.  Then  they  were  received  by  Cromwell.  He  appeared  to  be 
surprised,  and  told  them  that  it  was  a  heavy  burden  that  they  were  laying 
on  his  shoulders.  He  did  not,  however,  refuse  to  accept  their  resignation, 
adding  that  he  would  use  the  authority  they  had  restored  to  him  to  pro- 
tect honest  people.  During  the  next  few  days  additional  signatures  were 
affixed  to  the  deed  of  abdication,  and  finally  the  number  of  those  assent- 
ing fell  little  short  of  eighty,  thus  securing  the  adhesion  of  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  members.  Undecided  spirits  were  prompt  to  desert  a  fallen 
cause. ' 

Parliamentary  government,  even  in  name,  had  thus  come  to 
an  end  for  a  considerable  time.  Modern  England  would  pro- 
bably not  accept  a  written  Constitution  on  any  terms;  but  Puritan 
England  had  been  accustomed  to  the  word,  since  the  famous 
Propositions  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  age  was  one  of 
dissertations  on  forms  of  government.  The  new  Constitution 
formed   for   the  nation  was  contained  in   '  the  Instrument  of 
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Government'  as  it  was  called;  Mr.  Gardiner's  description  of 
this  celebrated  scheme,  by  which  the  Protectorate  was  estab- 
lished with  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  is,  on  the  whole, 
exceedinaly  good,  though  it  does  not,  perhaps,  bring  sufficiently 
out,  how  power  practically  centred  in  Cromwell's  hands, 
and  how  we  see  everywhere  his  supreme  influence.  Cromwell 
had  rejected  the  title  of  King;  but  he  was  made  a  monarch 
under  the  name  of  Protector,  though  the  monarchy  was  to  be 
elective,  not  by  hereditary  descent.  The  Executive  Government 
was  almost  vested  in  him,  and  this  was  everything  in  the  existino- 
state  of  England ;  he  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  power  of 
the  purse,  and  practically  altogether  the  power  of  the  sword,  for 
the  army  would  endure  no  other  leader;  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
correctly  points  out,  the  Constitution  gave  him  nearly  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Tudor  sovereign  : — 

'The  Protector — like  the  King — was  expected  to  "live  of  his  own," 
though  his  '"own  "  now  included  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  time  of  peace. 
It  was  only  in  time  of  war,  or  of  extraordinary  expenditure  for  any  other 
cause,  that  the  deterrent  voice  of  Parliament  could  be  raised  with  effect. 
The  power  of  the  purse  being  thus  limited,  the  power  of  the  sword  was 
left  in  studied  vagueness,  which  left  but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  by  Parliament.  The  Protector  was,  during  the  session — that  is 
to  say,  for  five  months  in  three  years — "to  dispose  and  order  the  militia 
and  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  three 
nations,  by  consent  of  Parliament,"  a  clause,  the  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
certain. .  .  .  During  the  remainder  of  the  three  years,  the  Protector 
was  bound  to  have  the  consent  of  the  Council  in  disposing  and  ordering 
the  militia,  but,  as  nothing  was  said  of  the  standing  forces,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  they  would  be  under  his  own  personal  control,' 

The  Protector,  unlike  the  old  kings,  had  not  the  right  of  a 
veto  ;  but  he  was  given  a  power  of  checking,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  legislation  of  the  Parliament  the  Constitution  made  ;  and  he 
was  enabled,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  make  '  ordinances '  which  had 
the  force  of  law.  Under  these  conditions,  possessing  as  he  did 
supreme  authority  over  the  array,  and  the  immense  renown  of 
his  great  achievements,  Cromwell  was  certaiidy  a  more  absolute 
sovereign  than  any  ruler  of  England  since  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
the  Constitution  imposed  two  limitations  on  his  power,  for  its 
ideal  was,  as  before,  a   Commonwealth.     In  the  first  place,  a 
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Parliament  was  set  up  possessincf  nominally  very  large  authority; 
this,  though  elected  on  a  narrow  franchise,  theoretically  repre- 
sented the  nation,  more  fairly  than  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  and  though  this  Assembly  could  not 
possess  the  authority  of  the  old  Parliament,  and  never  had  a  real 
hold  on  the  country,  it  more  than  once  crossed  the  Protector's 
will.  In  the  second  place,  a  strong  Council  of  State  was 
formed ;  this  was  invested  with  great  power  in  the  new  polity  ; 
we  here  see  the  jealousies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  attached  to 
the  Protector,  yet  dreading  despotic  rule : — 

•  For  the  advice  of  the  Council  thus  constituted  the  Protector  was  bound 
in  almost  every  case.  .  .  .  For  acts  of  Government,  for  every  thing 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  including  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  the  declaration  of  war,  and  for  the  issue  of  writs  to 
summon  special  Parliaments,  the  Protector  was  dependent  on  the  Council 
alone.' 

The  Council  of  State  was  meant  to  restrain  the   Protector, 

perhaps  to  possess  the  substance  of  power  in   the   State,  as  the 

Senate  was  meant  to  control  Napoleon,   nay,  to   rule  France, 

under  the  scheme  of  Sieves.    The  Council  of  State  was  never,  in 

any  sense,  supreme;  but  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks  that  it  had  more 

authority  over  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  than  has  commonly  been 

supposed : — 

'  That  the  restriction  on  the  action  of  the  Protector  by  his  obligation  to 
consult  the  Council  was  intended  to  be  a  real  one  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe.  The  notion  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  which  has  continued 
to  prevail  in  modern  days,  that  Cromwell  was  a  self-willed  autocrat  im- 
posing his  commands  on  a  body  composed  of  his  subservient  creatures,  is 
consistent  neither  with  the  indications  which  exist  in  the  correspondence 
of  that  day,  nor  with  his  own  character.  .  .  .  Real  as  the  control  of 
the  Council  for  the  most  part  was,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  carry 
home  the  fact  to  the  mind  either  of  contemporaries  or  of  posterity.  The 
Council,  having  to  deal  with  executive  affairs  often  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
must  sit  with  closed  doors,  and  could  no  more  allow  the  public  to  witness 
its  debates  than  a  modern  cabinet  or  the  Privy  Council  of  a  Tudor  or 
Stuart  sovereign.  To  the  world  at  large  the  Council  spoke  with  a  single 
voice,  and  that  voice  Cromwell's.' 

Under  this  Constitution  England  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
tranquillity,  and  even  of  good  government,  remarkable  after  aa 
age  of  civil  war  and   trouble,  and   rose   to  the   foremost  place 
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among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  the  Coustitution  was  noth- 
ing without  its  master  spirit ;  the  destinies  of  the  nation  were 
shaped  by  Cromwell ;  we  see  everywhere  the  marks  of  his  power 
as  a  ruler.  Yet,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  supremacy  he  had 
won  was  resented  by  large  and  important  classes  ;  the  fanatics 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  denounced  him  as  a  foe  of  heaven  and 
the  saints ;  the  Royalists  condemned  him  as  a  usurper,  just  as 
the  Terrorists  and  the  Bourbons  and  their  men,  combined  against 
the  First  Consul  from  1800  to  1804.  Even  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  were  never  loyal  to  Cromwell ;  they  disliked  and 
feared  the  army,  and  could  not  feel  reverence  for  a  government 
of  the  sword  not  consecrated  by  tradition  and  usage.  The  same 
thing  was  seen  even  in  the  best  days  of  Napoleon  ;  and  Cromwell 
was  never  popular  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were.  Mr. 
Gardiner  thus  describes  an  entry  of  the  Protector  into  London : — 

'  On  the  appointed  morning  Cromwell  was  received  at  Temple  Bar  with 
all  the  ceremonies  formerly  paid  to  Kings.  As  he  passed  through  Fleet 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  Poultry,  the  sides  of  the  way  were  lined 
with  the  members  of  the  City  Companies  sitting  bareheaded  on  the 
benches  prepared  for  them.  Yet,  though  the  Protector  doffed  his  hat  re- 
peatedly, neither  by  them  nor  by  the  crowd  behind  them  was  a  shout  of 
applause  raised.  In  his  own  person,  indeed,  he  had  once  more  taken 
care  to  display  the  civilian  character  which  he  had  assumed.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  musk  coloured  suit  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  order 
of  the  procession  which  followed  told  a  tale  of  military  predominance. 
First  came  "  about  three  score  colonels,  and  other  inferior  officers  in  very 
rich  habits."  Only  after  they  had  passed  appeared  the  members  of  the 
Council.  Arrived  at  Grocers'  Hall,  there  was  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
accompanied  by  music  and  the  thunder  of  the  Tower  Guns,  and  enlivened 
by  the  best  verses  of  which  the  City  poet  was  capable.  In  the  end  the 
Protector  received  a  gift  of  plate  valued  at  £2000,  and  knighted  the  Lord 
Mayor,  now  Sir  Thomas  Viner,  in  return.  He  did  not  leave  until  after 
dark,  when  he  went  baok  to  White  Hall  amidst  the  blaze  of  three  hundred 
torches.  As  in  the  morning,  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  streets  pre- 
served a  sullen  silence  and  from  the  upper  window  of  one  house  a  large 
stone  was  aimed  at  the  coach.  It  fell  wide  of  the  mark  and  every  attempt 
to  discover  the  offender  proved  unsuccessful.' 

The  domestic  administration  of  Cromwell  was  stamped  with 
the  character  of  moderation,  vigour,  and  enlightened  justice, 
which,  save  in  exceptional  instances,  were  qualities  of  the  man. 
The  men  he  rallied  round  him  and  made  his  instruments  were 
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rather   capable  officials  than   statesmen  in  any  sense,    in   fact, 
very  like  the  men  of  the  Consulate : — 

'  With  one  possible  exception,  the  members  of  the  new  Council  were 
of  the  type  of  those  men  who  usually  rise  to  ascendency  after  a  revolution 
has  run  its  course,  men  of  practical  efficiency  opposed  to  further  changes 
in  the  State,  and,  above  all,  to  anything  savouring  of  fanaticism.  Such 
men  are  usually  content  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  carrying  on 
government  without  taking  into  account  the  theories  on  which  any  special 
government  is  founded.  Such  were  the  instruments  of  Napoleon,  and 
such  too  were  the  councillors  of  Oliver.' 

The  internal  government  of  Cromwell,  too,  had  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  First  Consul.  Like  Napoleon  he 
abolished  the  severe  tests  and  laws,  which  excluded  suspected 
classes  and  persons  from  the  service  of  the  State  : — 

'The  nominated  Parliament  had  deprived  the  Engagement  of  its  most 
tyrannical  consequences  by  directing  that  those  who  refused  it  should  no 
longer  be  debarred  from  seeking  a  remedy  in  the  law  courts  for  wrongs  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  On  January  19,  the  whole  of  the  ordi- 
nance enforcing  it  was  repealed  by  the  Protector,  and  no  one  was  any 
longer  obliged  to  promise,  even  as  a  test  for  office,  that  he  would  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Commonwealth  "without  King  or  House  of  Lords."  In  the 
first  time  when  the  Covenant  had  been  imposed  in  1643,  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  any  formula  to  which  men  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  bad  citizens  amenable  to  the  justice 
of  the  State.  Such  "general  and  promissory  oaths  and  engagements," 
the  Protector  declared  "had  proved  burdens  and  excuses  to  tender  con- 
sciences." From  henceforth  no  man  was  to  be  counted  disloyal  to  the 
existing  Government  who  did  not  assail  it  by  his  acts.' 

The  judicial  appointments  of  Cromwell  were  also  excellent: — 

'  In  handling  the  ordinary  concerns  of  Government,  the  Protector  ap- 
peared to  be  inspired  by  a  desire  to  avoid  all  appearances  of  arbitrary 
rule.  In  his  choice  of  judges  at  least,  he  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  a  whole.  Ten  of  those  already  on  the  Bench  were  retained  in 
their  places.  Two,  Chief  Baron  Wilde  and  Puleston,  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  were  discontinued,  both  of  whom  had  made  themselves 
notorious,  in  the  opinion  of  Royalists,  for  their  violence  and  unfairness  to 
prisoners  who  had  served  the  King.  Wilde  especially  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Burley,  and  Puleston  in  the  case  of  Captain  Morris.  If  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  passing  over  of  these  two  judges  that  Cromwell  desired  to 
conciliate  the  Royalists,  that  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  Matthew  Hale  as  Puleston's  successor.' 
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The  same  spirit  of  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  ordinances  of  this 
great  ruler.  In  his  organisation  of  the  Puritan  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Cromwell  adopted  the  ideas  of  John  Owen, — he  had  long 
marked  him  down  as  a  capable  man — but  the  system  actually 
established  was  his  own  work.  Toleration  and  even  religious 
liberty  were  permitted  to  a  considerable  extent ;  even  the 
Catholics  of  England  might  worship  as  they  pleased  ;  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  forbidden  ;  but  with  this 
exception,  a  large  one,  no  doubt,  the  members  of  the  fallen 
Anglican  Church  might  celebrate  the  old  services  without 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  Puritan  Church  was 
formed  on  the  congregational  type  ;  but  Commissioners  called 
Triers  and  Ejectors  were  to  select  or  remove  persons  fitted  or 
unfit  for  the  ministry  : — 

*  Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  Established  Church  conceived  in  tlie 
mind  of  John  Owen  and  reduced  to  practical  shape  by  Oliver.  With  the 
exception  of  the  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the 
scheme  was  in  the  highest  degree  broad  and  generous,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  those  who  strove  to  revive  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
were  a  political  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  party,  and  that  the  weight  and 
activity  of  that  party,  except  so  far  as  it  appealed  to  the  indifferent  in 
religion,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
religious  population  had  attached  themselves  to  one  of  the  three  great 
sections — the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  and  the  Baptists.  All 
three  preached  much  the  same  Gospel,  though  they  differed  on  special 
points — the  Presbyterian  from  the  other  two  on  organisation,*  the  Bap- 
tist from  the  other  two  on  the  age  at  which  baptism  should  fitly  be 
administered.  To  Oliver  it  seemed  indifferent  whether  a  preacher  took 
one  view  or  another  on  these  special  points.' 

It  is  extraordinary  that,  in  this  position  of  affairs,  the  Com- 
munion which,  but  as  yesterday,  had  been  dominant,  and  which 
ere  long  was  to  be  dominant  again  —  Laud  and  Sacheverell 
were  separated  by  the  space  of  one  life  only — acquiesced  so 
tamely,  and  showed  but  little  discontent.  This  passage  of 
history  has  not  been  cleared  up  ;  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
had  certainly  been  brought  up  in  the   Anglican   Church  ;  but 


*  The  organisation  of  Presbyterianism  in  England  at  this  time  was  very 
weak. 
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Mr.  Gardiner  notices  the  fact  of  their  outward  submission  at 
least : — 

'  A  certain  number  of  landowners  are  attached  heart  and  soul  to  Epis- 
copacy ;  others  are  mildly  dissatisfied  with  the  strictness  of  Puritanism  ; 
and  stay  away  from  Church  more  than  their  minister  approves  of.  The 
latter  class  especially  have  a  strong  influence  on  their  dependents,  who 
are  quite  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  staying  away  from  Church. 
Baxter's  story  of  his  life  may  be  sought  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  strong 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book.' 

Instead  of  destroying  the  Law  and  sweeping  the  Court  of 
Chancery  away,  Cromwell  addressed  himself  to  a  moderate 
practical  reform  ; — 

'  In  dealing  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Protector  and  his  Council 
had  shown  themselves  conservative  reformers,  anxious  to  retain  as  much 
of  the  existing  system  as  could  be  left  untouched  without  doing  positive 
evil.' 

The  thorny  and  difficult  question  of  Tithe,  a   question   that 

went  to  the  very  roots  of  property,  was  for  the  present  left  alone 

perhaps  against  Cromwell's  will : — 

'  The  omission  was  the  more  noticeable  as  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment had  held  out  a  prospect,  if  not  of  the  complete  abolition  of  tithes, 
at  least  of  their  commutation  to  some  "  provisionless  subject  to  scruple 
and  contention,  and  more  certain  than  the  present,'  especially  as  Oliver 
himself  was  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the  change.  The  explanation 
given  by  himself,  that  he  was  outvoted  in  the  Council  though  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  ideas  as  to  his  relationship  with  that  body,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  glimpse  vouchsafed  to  us  into  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Government,  and  may  safely  be  accepted  as  true.' 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  dealt,  we  have  said,  at  perhaps  undue 
length  on  the  foreign  relations  of  England  in  these  years.  The 
Council  of  State  was  divided  in  mind  as  regards  the  Dutch  War; 
all  parties,  indeed,  insisted  on  England's  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
and  on  weakening  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Orange  ;  but  one 
party  was  disposed  to  carry  on  the  contest;  Cromwell,  the  leader 
of  the  other  inclined  to  peace  ;  he  knew  that  a  French  alliance 
was  not  possible,  if  the  Commonwealth  pressed  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic too  hard.  Through  all  the  tortuous  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
and  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  his  own  purposes,  we  see  two 
general  objects  in  Cromwell's  policy.  He  wished  to  place  Eng- 
land at  the  head  of  the  Protestant   States  of  Europe,  and  to 
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secure  for  her  a  maritime  Empire ;  the  real  policy  of  Chatham 
in  another  age.  Tiiis  was  his  motive  in  proposing  the  celebrated 
League  which  was  to  make  Eugland  and  Holland  practically 
all  but  supreme  on  the  north  of  the  Continent,  and  to  gain  for 
both  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  the  magnificent  domain  of  their 
great  commerce  : — 

'  What  was  now  asked  was  that  the  two  nations,  abandoning  all  thought 
of  amalgamation,  should  bind  themselves  to  a  perpetual  alliance,  each 
being  ready  to  undertake  war — oflfensive  and  defensive  against  the  enemies 
of  the  allies.  With  this  object  in  view  each  was  to  keep  on  foot  a  compe- 
tent army,  whilst  England  was  to  furnish  sixty  ships  and  the  Dutch  forty, 
to  make  up  a  formidable  fleet.  The  alliance  was  to  be  distinctly  Protes- 
tant in  its  colour,  including  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  such  of  the  German 
princes  who  were  not  "Papists  "  and  who  did  not  employ  the  services 
of  the  Inquisition.  Even  the  Crown  of  France  might  be  admitted  if  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  its  dominions  were  secured  of  complete  liberty  of 
conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  all  princes  and  States  maintaining  the 
Inquisition,  forcing  the  consciences  of  men,  and  being  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Pope,  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  by  both  States.  Though 
there  was  to  be  no  political  amalgamation,  there  was  to  be  a  mutual 
admission  to  civil  rights,  the  citizens  of  one  State  being  capable  of  holding 
land  and  offices  in  the  other.  In  matters  of  trade  the  same  spirit  was  to 
prevail.  The  fisheries  were  to  be  open  to  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen 
without  hindrance,  and  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  might  also  carry  on 
trade  in  either  country  on  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants,  thus 
sweeping  away  the  Navigation  Act  at  one  blow.  In  Europe  and  Africa 
trade  was  to  be  open  to  both,  the  possession  of  ports  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  Africa  being  specially  recognised.' 

'  All  this,  however,  startling  as  it  might  be,  was  as  nothing  to  that 
which  followed.  England  and  the  United  Provinces  were  to  partition  the 
remainder  of  the  globe  between  them.  The  whole  of  Asia  was  to  fall  to 
the  charge  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  compensate  tlie  English  Ease  India 
Company  for  the  entire  loss  of  its  trade.  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  over  a  corner  of  which  the  Dutch  still  main- 
tained a  precarious  hold,  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  English,  nor  was  it  to  be 
a  mere  league  for  opening  commerce  to  these  regions.  Though  neither 
Spain  nor  Portugal  was  mentioned  by  name,  there  was  to  be  a  war  of 
conquest  against  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Dutch  were  to  furnish 
twenty-five  ships  to  assist  the  English  in  making  themselves  masters  of  all 
ports,  rivers,  towns,  and  castles  which  they  had  a  mind  to  occupy  outside 
Brazil.  It  was  not  stated,  but  was  probably  intended  that  England  should 
render  similar  assistance  to  the  Dutch  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them 
in  Brazil.  To  overcome  all  difficulties  which  might  arise  out  of  this  far- 
reaching  agreement,  two  bodies  of  Commissioners,  each  composed  of  five 
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Englishmen  and  four  Dutchmen,  were  to  be  established  respectively  in 
the  two  countries,  with  power  to  decide  all  disputes  between  Englishmen 
and  Dutchmen.  Finally  missionaries  were  to  be  sent  to  all  peoples 
willing  to  receive  them,  to  inculcate  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Gospel.' 

Mr.  Gardiner  rather  scoffs  at  this  project ;  but  this  view  seems 
to  us  erroneous.  In  the  existino;  state  of  the  world  the  alliance 
might  have  led  to  the  consequences  which  Cromwell  expected 
from  it ;  England  and  Holland  would  certainly  have  ruled  the 
seas  if  united ;  and  Protestant  Ascendency  in  the  north  of 
Europe  might  have  balanced  and  overborne  the  Catholic  Ascen- 
dency in  the  south  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  tried  to 
establish.  The  project,  however,  came  to  nothing  ;  Cromwell 
made  peace  with  the  Dutch  on  easy  conditions ;  the  termination 
of  the  war  was  welcome  in  England  : — 

'  Satisfied  with  the  assurances  given  him  by  the  two  Hollanders  Oliver 
ratified  the  treaty  on  the  19th  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  with  all 
solemnity  on  tlie  26th.  Not  for  many  years,  it  was  said,  had  any  proclama- 
tion been  so  enthusiastically  received.  On  the  following  day  the  Protector 
entertained  the  ambassadors  at  dinner  at  White  Hall,  whilst  the  wives  of 
the  two  married  ones  were  received  at  dinner  by  the  Lady  Protectress. 
Afterwards  the  whole  company  was  conducted  into  a  music  room,  where, 
after  an  instrumental  performance,  Oliver  took  from  Pickering  a  copy  in 
some  metrical  version  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  :*  "Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  "  We  have," 
said  Oliver,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  ambassadors,  "  exchanged  many 
papers,  but  I  think  that  this  is  the  best  of  them. "  After  the  Psalm  had 
been  sung  by  four  voices,  the  company  dispersed.' 

Protracted  negotiations,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  progress  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth,  France,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the 
Council  of  State  was  divided  ;  one  party  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
France,  where  the  Stuart  princes  had  found  a  refuge,  where 
conspiracies  against  England  were  being  hatched,  where  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  even  recognised,  and  where  hostili- 
ties at  sea  were  practically  maintained  with  England  ;  this  party 
too,  was  inclined  to  be  friendly  with  Spain,  no  longer  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  against  the  Reformation  and  the  Pro- 
testant Powers.     Cromwell,  on   the  other   hand,  inclined  to  an 

*  Psalm  cxxxiii. 
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alliance  with  France,  could  he  obtain  protection  for  the  French 
Huguenots  ;  he  thought  France  might  join,  we  have  seen,  a 
Protestant  League  ;  and  he  longed  to  cripple  the  power  of 
Spain  at  sea,  and  to  gain  an  opening  for  British  trade  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  territory  of  Spain  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  policy  aimed  at  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  adopted  by 
our  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  views  have 
been  condemned  as  short-sighted  ;  but  France  at  this  time  was  a 
weak  state  still  torn  by  civil  war ;  no  statesman  could  foretell 
that  she  was  to  become  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  to  be  virtually  supreme  on  the 
Continent ;  the  positions  of  Cromwell  and  William  IIL  are 
completely  different.  The  negotiations  went  on  for  years;  their 
most  striking  feature,  we  have  said,  was  that  Puritan  England 
held  the  balance  between  the  two  Catholic  States,  and  was  really 
master  of  the  situation  abroad  ;  the  conduct  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  of  Cromwell — often  difficult  to  understand  and  ill 
defined — seems  to  have  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the 
interests  of  England  appeared  to  require  ;  this  probably  is  the 
real  clue  to  it.  The  decision  of  Cromwell  was,  perhaps,  deter- 
mined at  last  by  the  evident  decline  of  the  power  of  Spain  which 
gradually  yielded  to  the  strength  of  the  restored  French 
Monarchy  "of  which  the  arms  w^ere  directed  by  the  genius  of 
Turenne  ;  he  made  a  treaty  with  France  and  began  a  w^ar  at  sea 
with  Spain.  Mr.  Gardiner  indicates  what  all  through  was  the 
Protector's  general  purpose  : — 

'  An  attentive  consideration  of  Oliver's  variations  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  desire  to  attack  Spain  was  the  dominant  note  in  his  mind. 
Towards  the  close  of  1651  his  leanings  appeared  in  the  negotiations  he 
opened  with  France  for  the  cession  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  summer  of  1G53 
he  showed  that  he  still  retained  the  same  feeling  in  the  passionate  out- 
burst in  which  he  pleaded  with  the  Dutch  ambassadors  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America.  From  time  to  time  indeed  he 
turned  to  Spain,  but  it  was  when  he  imagined  himself  to  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  Government  was  proposing  to  oppress  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  to  connive,  if  not  to  do  more  than  connive,  at  a  Stuart  restora- 
tion in  England.  It  was  indeed,  a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  convince 
himself  that  whatever  he  did  was  done  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  now 
that  the  danger  of  the  French  Protestants  was  seen  to  be  imaginary,  he 
XXXI.  20 
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was  able  to  regard  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  West  Indies  as  being  in  some 
way  or  other  an  attack  on  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition.' 

We  shall  eagerly  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume 
of  this  learned,  thoughtful,  and  elaborate  work. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 


Art.  IV.— the  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 

DISLIKE  him  as  we  may,  and  must,  Robespierre  *  is  never- 
theless the  central  figure  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
Revolution,  just  as  Mirabeau  is  the  central  figure  of  the  first, 
and  when  he  disappears,  that  Revolution  loses  its  interest. 
Despite  his  sallow  complexion,  the  convulsive  movements  of 
his  hands,  shoulders,  and  neck,  his  green  spectacles,  his  foppish 
attire,  his  shrill  voice  (but  latterly  modulated),  his  averted  gaze, 
his  hollow  rhetoric,  he  escapes  ridicule  by  horror.  '  One 
thing  alone,'  as  Renan  says,  f  '  does  not  admit  of  laughter — 
the  atrocious.  You  may  laugh  at  savants,  poets,  philosophers, 
religionists,  politicians,  plebeians,  rich  bourgeois.  You  will 
never  laugh  at  Nero  or  Robespierre.'  Everything  relating  to 
him  is  accordingly  of  interest,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  materials. 
The  references  to  him  in  the  Moniterir  alone  would  fill  a  book, 
for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bavere,  who  was  virtually  his 
echo,  he  occupies  much  more  space  in  the  index  to  that  jour- 
nal than  any  other  man.  Hamel  published  in  1867  a  minute 
biography  of  him,  but  new  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  his 
Paris  home  by  M.  Lenotre,  %  and  I  have  found  in  the  National 
Archives  some  details  of  his  tragical  end  correcting  or  supple- 
menting those  hitherto  related.  We  have,  therefore,  abundant 
data  for  depicting  his  manner  of  life  and  the  closing  scene  of 

*  His  full  name  as  given  in  1775,  when  he  carried  off  at  the  Paris  col- 
legiate competition  the  first  prizes  in  Latin  verse,  Latin  translation,  and 
Greek  translation,  was  Louis  Fran§ois  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore  de  Robes- 
pierre. 

t  Avenir  de  la  Science,  p.  440.  +  Paris  BevohUionnaire,  1895. 
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horror.  The  picture  may  not  materially  modify  the  popular 
conception  of  him,  but  it  will  give  us  a  more  complete  portrait 
of  him. 

On  Sunday  the  17th  July,  1791,  there  had  been  aa  affray 
between  the  National  Guard  and  the  mob  oq  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  where  a  petition  Avas  being  signed  for  the  deposition  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who,  three  weeks  before,  had  been  brought  back 
from  Varennes.  The  Jacobin  Club  sat  till  11  o'clock  at  night 
anxiously  discussing  this  untoward  event,  and,  on  leaving  it, 
Robespierre  was  pressed  by  a  fellow-member,  Maurice  Duplay, 
to  pass  the  night  at  his  house,  a  few  steps  off",  366  (now  398) 
Rue  St.  Honore,  in  case  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his 
arrest,  as  for  that  of  other  Republicans.  The  invitation  was 
accepted.  Next  morning  he  was  urged  to  remain  as  one  of 
the  family.  *  He  had  for  nearly  two  years  been  sharing  a  room 
on  the  ground-floor  at  20  Rue  Saintouge,  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward, with  Pierre  Villiers,  who  copied  his  speeches  for  him, 
and  he  had  taken  his  meals  at  a  restaurant.  The  prospect  of 
recovering  the  home  comforts  to  which  his  sister  Charlotte 
had  accustomed  him  at  Arras,  till  his  election  as  a  Deputy  in 
1789,  naturally  tempted  him,  especially  as  he  would  be  close 
to  the  Jacobin  Club.  Sending  for  his  few  belongings,  he 
accordingly  remained,  almost  without  intermission,  at  Duplay's 
for  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  life. 

His  host,  52  years  of  age,  a  native  of  St.  Didier,  Haute 
Loire,  had  come  up  as  a  young  man  to  Paris  to  be  a  carpen- 
ter or  builder,  and  patronised  by  IMadame  GeofFrin,  whoso 
literary  salon  was  so  famous,  had  so  prospered  as  to  be  able  to 
retire  on  50,000f.  a  year,  derived  from  three  houses,  probably 
erected  by  him,  in  the  Rues  Luxembourg  (now  Catnbon), 
I'Arcade,  and  Angouleme  (now  La  Boetie).  The  Revolution, 
however,  driving  away  the  wealthy  clas3,  had  left  these  houses 
empty,  and  this  had  obliged  him  to  resume  business.  He 
occupied  one  of  the  houses  constructed  by  the  Conceptionist 


*  Duplay  may  have  been  in  want  of  a  lodger,  or  liked  to  have  cele- 
brities under  his  roof,  for  the  list  of  tlie  Jacobite  Club  shows  that  Doiu 
Gerle,  the  Carthusian,  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  lodged  with  him 
in  1789-90. 
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nuns,  along  the  frontage  of  their  garden,  beyond  which  was 
their  convent,  where  his  four  daughters  had  been  educated. 
Monastic  property  having  been  confiscated,  Duplay's  premises 
now  belonged  to  the  State.  There  was  a  building  level  with 
the  street,  sub-let  to  a  tradesman,  with  an  archway  and  tiny 
court.  Entering  the  archway,  you  found  on  the  left,  or  west, 
a  wing,  the  ground-floor  and  lean-to  serving  as  workshops, 
while  on  the  first  floor  were  several  rooms,  reached  by  a  door 
and  staircase  from  the  court.  At  right  angles  with  this  wing, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  was  a  building  containing  the 
dwelling  and  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Duplay  family.  Invited 
to  choose  his  quarters,  Robespierre  selected  a  small  bedroom 
and  dressing-room  (to  serve  as  a  study)  in  the  west  wing,  the 
windows  looking  out  on  the  lean-to  below  and  on  the  court, 
but  perhaps  commanding  an  oblique  view  of  the  convent- 
garden,  in  which  birds  and  grasshoppers  were  lively  in  the 
evening,  when  the  carpenters  had  left.  These  were  probably 
the  only  vacant  rooms,  for  Jacques  Duplay,  the  only  son, 
lodged  in  the  west  wing,  as  likewise,  though  probably  not  till 
later  on,  his  cousin,  Simon  Duplay,  a  youth  of  15,  who  had 
lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  was  frequently  to  serve 
as  Robespierre's  amanuensis. 

1. Duplay  and  his  family  had  from  the  first  been  enthusiastic 
for  the  Revolution,  for  on  the  4th  Feb.,  1790,  when,  King  and 
Deputies  having  sworn  fidelity  to  the  future  Constitution,  the 
people  in  the  galleries  followed  suit,  he,  his  wife,  son,  and 
nephew,  were  among  them.  The  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Fran^oise  Eleanore  Vangeois,  was  four  years  older  than 
her  husband.  The  eldest  daughter,  Sophie,  had  married  in 
1789,  Auzat,  a  barrister  in  Auvergne.  The  second,  Elisabeth, 
25  years  of  age,  was  introduced  by  Robespierre,  14  months  later, 
to  Philippe  Lebas,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  also  25  years 
of  age,  who  became  Robespierre's  satellite  and  shared  his  fate, 
presenting  him  on  the  10th  Thermidor  with  one  of  his  pistols, 
while  he  shot  himself  with  the  other.  A  courtship  was  carried 
on  in  the  little  garden,  and  in  August  1793  Elisabeth  married 
Lebas  and  started  housekeeping.  The  third,  named  Eleanore 
after  her  mother,  was  23,  and  had  assumed  or  received  the 
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fancy  name  of  Cornelie.*  The  fourth  and  youngest  daughter, 
was  Viotoire,  aged  20.  All  that  is  known  of  her  is  that  she 
never  married.  Jacques  Maurice,  the  only  son,  was  a  boy  of 
12.  The  entire  family  had  unbounded  admiration  for  Robes- 
pierre. Eleanor  seems  to  have  loved  him,  but  whether  he 
intended  to  marry  her  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  him  in  love  with  anybody  but  himself.  She  had 
no  personal  attractions,  for  a  portrait  of  her  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Hamel  shows  coarse  features  and  thick  lips. 
After  his  death  she  certainly  regarded  herself  as  a  kind  of 
widow.f  Charlotte  Robespierre  describes  the  mother  as  very 
designing.  She  even  alleges  that  Robespierre  advised  his 
brother  Augustine  to  marry  Eleanor,  but  the  handsome  young 
fellow  of  27  had  no  inchnation  for  a  girl  decidedly  plain. 
Charlotte,  however,  is  not  an  impartial  authority,  for  when  iu 
Sept.  1792,  she  and  Augustine,  the  latter  elected,  like  Maxi- 
milian, a  member  of  the  Convention,  joined  the  Duplay  house- 
hold, she  was  so  jealous  of  their  attentions  to  Maximilian,  and 
ot  their  having  apparently  supplanted  her  in  his  affections, 
that  she  persuaded  him  to  move  to  lodgings  in  the  adjoining 
rue  St.  Eloreutin,  where  she  could  resume  her  old  duties  as 
his  housekeeper.  But  Robespierre  had  a  slight  illness,  and 
Madanie  Duplay,  going  to  inquire  for  him,  and  perhaps  struck 
by  the  discomfort  of  the  lodgings,  induced  him  to  return  to 
No.  366.  Augustine,  apparently,  remained  at  least  for  a  time 
with  Charlotte,  except  when  absent  from  Paris  on  missions, 
but  Charlotte's  position  was  thus  an  unenviable  one.  Almost 
a  stranger  to  Maximilian,  she  quarrelled  with  Augustine,  pro- 
bably for  not  siding  with   her.     On   the   6th   July,  1793,  she 

*  M.  Lenotie  describes  her  as  the  eldest,  but  this  does  not  a^ree  with 
the  respective  ages  given  by  them  when  arretted. 

t  Madame  Hemery  professes  to  give  reminiscences  of  Eleanor  as  a 
fellow  art  student  under  Regnault  at  the  Louvre  ;  but  if  one  of  the 
Diiplays  was  really  there  it  was  probably  Victoire.  In  any  case  her  stories 
of  the  guillotine  carts  passing  under  the  studio  windows,  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  being  personated  by  one  of  the  students,  and  of  Mile.  Duplay 
being  ironically  nick-named  Madame  Robespierre  and  supposed  to  be 
secretly  married  to  him,  are  palpable  fictions. 
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wrote  a  touching  and  reproachful  letter  to  Augustine,  from 
which  it  appears  that  both  brothers  were  anxious  for  her  re- 
turn to  Arras,  for  she  poured  forth  her  troubles  to  outsiders. 
This  letter  was  apparently  sent  on  to  Maximilian,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  in  which  Augustine  declared  that  she  had  not  a 
drop  of  bh'od  in  common  with  them,  and  described  her  as 
their  greatest  enemy,  cahimniating  them  as  unnatural  brothers 
and  threatening  a  scandal.  Her  letter  was  probably  retained 
by  Maximilian,  for  it  was  apparently  found  among  his  papers, 
and  was  published  by  Courtois  as  though  addressed  to  him. 
Good  taste  would  of  course  have  dictated  a  veil  being  drawn 
over  family  bickerings,  and  honesty  required  that  the  letter, 
if  published  at  all,  should  have  been  given  as  addressed  to 
Augustine  ;  but  neither  honesty  nor  good  taste  could  be  ex- 
pected frctm  Courtois.  Poor  Charlotte's  position,  thus  '  boy- 
cotted,' as  we  should  now  say,  by  one  brother  and  censured 
by  the  other,  must  have  been  intolerable,  yet  in  April,  1794, 
she  accompanied  Augustine  to  Nice,  where  she  is  alleged  to 
have  styled  herself  '  madame '  in  lieu  of  '  citoyenne '  and 
to  have  associated  with  aristocrats.  *  She  quarrelled,  too, 
with  Madame  Ricord.  the  wife  of  Augustine's  colleague,  on 
account  of  her  flirtations  with  him,  and  he  had  to  send  her 
iiack  to  Paris.  In  May,  1794,  escorted  by  Lebon,  she  went 
back  to  Arras,  but  by  July  she  had  returned  to  Paris. 

With  the  exception  of  t'lis  short  interlude,  and  of  a  brief 
visit  to  his  native  Arras,  R  >bespierre  never  quitted  Duplay's 
house.  The  younger  children  looked  up  to  him  as  an  elder 
brother,  who  interceded  for  them  when  their  mother  scolded 
them,  and  this  is  evidently  what  Madame  Lebas  meant  when 
in  1845  she  told  the  youthful  Sardou,  the  future  dramatist — 
'  I  could  have  loved  him,  he  was  so  kind  and  affectionate  to 
young  people,  and  gave  them  such  good  advice.'  Danton, 
with  his  disdain  for  female  society,  gave  Eleanor  the  nickname 
of  Cornelie  Copeau — Cornelia  Shavings — and  he  described 
Robespierre  as  surrounded  by  noodles  and  gossips.  Robes- 
pierre was  certainly  cosseted  in  a  way  calculated  to  foster  his 

*  Moniteur,  xxi.,  353. 
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love  of  adulation.  La  ReveilH^re  Lepeaux,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  was  invited  by  Dnplay  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  for  not  finding  a  tenant,  Duplay 
seems  to  have  used  the  house  as  a  suburban  retreat.  Robes- 
pierre and  Petion  were  present.  La  Reveilliere  Lepeaux  after- 
wards called  on  Duplay  in  the  rue  St.  Honore.  He  found 
Robespierre  in  the  salon,  in  a  large  armchair,  at  a  table  loaded 
with  the  finest  fruits,  fresh  butter,  pure  milk,  and  fragrant 
coffee.  He  was  treated  like  a  divinity.  Father,  mother,  and 
children,  were  all  eager  to  divine  and  anticipate  his  wishes. 
In  the  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  was  his 
bust,  encircled  with  ornaments,  verses  and  mottoes,  and  in  the 
salon  were  portraits  of  him.  He  himself  was  well  combed 
and  powdered,  wearing  a  dressing  gown.  According  to 
Esquiros,  who  derived  his  information  from  Elisabetli,  he  did 
not  dine  out  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  three 
years  he  spent  in  this  household.  He  was  very  fastidious  as 
to  cleanliness,  especially  in  dress,  and  ahhough  wigs  and 
powder  wore  beginning  to  be  renounced  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, he  had  every  morning  a  hairdresser  —  latterly  a 
royalist  living  at  some  little  distance,  that  there  might 
be  no  fear  of  the  great  man  being  bored  by  gossip  or 
worried  by  solicitations — to  make  him  presentable.  Dom 
Gerle,  the  Carthusian,  twice  called  on  him  at  noon  and  found 
him  under  the  hairdresser's  hands.  After  this  ceremony  he 
dined.  The  afternoon  he  spent  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  when  he 
was  public  prosecutor  for  Paris,  and  from  September  1792  at 
the  Convention.  At  six  o'clock  he  returned  for  supper,  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  he  was  remarkably  abstemious,  except 
that  he  was  fond  of  oranges  and  preserved  fruits.  Oranges 
he  took  as  a  coi'rective  to  biliousness,  according  to  Freron, 
who  also  states  that  at  one  time  he  drank  freely,  but  that  he 
was  latterly  a  water-drinker  for  fear  of  otherwise  speaking 
unguardedly.*  Freron  would  naturally  impute  sinister  motives. 
In  the  evening,  if  the  club  was  not  sitting,  he  walked  with  the 
Duplays  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  giving  his  arm  to  Eleanor 
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and  eventually  accompanied  in  solitary  promenades  by  his 
dog  Brount.  He  then  sat  and  talked  or  listened  with  the 
family  till  nine,  when  he  retired  to  his  study  to  write  letters 
or  prepare  speeches,  which  often  lasted  till  daybreak.  On 
Thursday  evenings  Madame  Duplay  received  visitors,  and 
Robespierre  read  or  recited  passages  from  Racine  or  Corneille, 
Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  Rousseau  indeed  was  his  revered 
master,  whom  he  was  proud  to  have  once  seen.  '  I  contem- 
plated,' he  says,  '  thy  august  features,  and  there  saw  the  traces 
of  the  bitter  vexations  to  which  the  injustices  of  men  had 
doomed  thee,  thenceforth  1  comprehended  all  the  joys  of  a 
noble  life  devoted  to  the  worship  of  truth.  .  .  .  Like  thee 
I  would  fain  purchase  this  blessing  (the  consciousness  of  well- 
doing and  the  gratitude  of  nations)  at  the  price  of  a  laborious 
life,  at  the  price  even  of  a  premature  death.'  One  can  hardly 
fancy  Robespierre  condescending  to  laugh  or  even  smile,  and 
his  speeches  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  parenthesis  '  on 
rit,'  yet  in  his  time  he  had  written  sentimental  or  frivolous 
verses.  Buonarotti,  who  claimed  kinship  with  Michael  Angelo, 
the  future  accomplice  of  the  anarchist  Babeuf,  would  play  on 
the  piano,  and  Lebas  on  the  violin.  The  company  dispersed 
at  eleven. 

This  description  plainly  applies  to  the  early  period  of  Robes- 
pierre's stay,  before  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  opponent  of  capital 
punishment,*  before  the  Convention  and  its  committees  ab- 
sorbed his  time,  before  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood, 
and  before  Duplay  served  on  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  We 
are  invited,  indeed,  by  Hamel  to  believe  that  Robespierre  only 
once  asked  his  host  what  had  been  done  by  that  infamous 
body,  and  that  he  received  the  reply,  '  I  never  ask  you  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Public  Safety  Committee,'  whereupon 
Robespierre,  accepting  the  rebuke,  clasped  Duplay's  hand. 
Duplay,  however,  could  not  have  made  a  mystery  of  proceed- 
ings which  were  daily  reported  in  the  newspapers,  whereas 
the  Public  Safety  Committee  avowedly  deliberated  in  secret. 
If  these  literary  and  musical  evenings  went  on  when  forty 

*  See  his  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  May  SOth,  1791. 
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lives  a  day  were  being  sacrificed  at  the  guillotine,  it  would 
argue  shocking  callousness ;  I  prefer  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  discontinued.  The  story  of  Robespierrehavingthe  blinds  of 
Duplay's  house  drawn  down  on  the  day  of  Danton's  execution 
is  not  authenticated.  It  would  imply  that  the  blinds  were  not 
drawn  down  when  other  victims  passed  through  the  rue  St. 
Hon  ore  on  their  way  to  execution.  It  would  appear,  more- 
over, from  the  plan  of  the  premises  that  Duplay's  front  door 
alone  commanded  a  momentary  view  of  what  passed  along 
the  street. 

Strict  watch  was  latterly  kept  over  Robespierre's  safety,  for 
he  was  believed  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  assassination. 
One  of  the  Duplay  daughters  is  said  to  have  been  on  watch 
even  during  the  hairdresser's  operations.  Barras,  in  the 
Memoires  published  in  1895,  tells  us  how  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
going  with  Freron  to  call  on  Robespierre,  he  passed  through 
the  archway  and  the  court  lined  with  planks  of  wood,  and 
saw  Eleanor  hanging  out  to  dry  the  dictator's  silk-ribbed 
stockings,  procured  by  him  from  Lyons,  how  her  mother, 
seated  in  the  court,  was  preparing  a  salad,  how  both  mother 
and  daughter  would  have  stopped  the  visitors,  but  how  Freron, 
knowing  the  way,  began  climbing  the  stair,  and  how  F^leauor, 
brushing  past  him,  opened  the  door  and  announced  the  arrivals. 
All  this  reads  naturally  enough,  but  some  discount  must  be 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  description,  for  Barras  represents 
Robespierre  as  engaged  in  his  toilette,  scraping  the  powder 
from  his  face,  brushing  his  teeth,  spitting  on  the  floor  or  rather 
on  the  visitoi's'  boots,  neither  offering  them  seats  nor  answer- 
ing a  syllable  to  their  obsequious  greetings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Convention  we  must  no  longer  picture 
Robespierre  as  spending  agreeable  evenings  at  Duplay's.  The 
Convention  usually  met  at  11,  adjourned  for  dinner  at  4,  5,  or 
6,  and  when  there  were  evening  sittings,  reassembled  at  8  and 
sat  till  11  or  12  ;  but  from  April,  1794,  it  sat  from  11  till  3,  4, 
or  5,  dispensing  with  night  sittings.  Robespierre  Avas  cer- 
tainly a  regular  attendant,  and  he  was  president  from  August 
23rd  to  September  6th  1793,  and  again  from  the  5th  to  the 
18th  June  1794.    There  were  also  committee  meetings,  and  the 
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Jacobin  club  met  every  alternate  ni^ht.  Robespierre  can 
scarcely  have  thus  taken  mf)re  than  his  first  meal  at  Duplay's. 
Minutely  as  the  Convention  has  been  described,  nobody  seems 
to  have  ascertained  whether  a  dining  room  was  provided  at 
the  Tuileries  for  its  members,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  they 
went  out  to  restaui-ants.  It  is  true  that  Lepelletier  when 
stabbed  on  the  19th  January,  1793,  was  dining  at  a  Palais 
Royal  restaurant.  In  any  case,  Robespierre  could  have  had 
little  time  to  spend  with  his  h(»stp. 

Passing  over  Robespierre's  movemnnts  till  the  summer  of 
1  794,  for  to  narrate  these  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Convention,  the  first  questioti  to  be  settled  is  how  far  he  was 
responsible  for  the  wholesale  bntcheries  of  the  Terror.  His 
absence  from  the  Conveniion  and  from  the  Public  Safety 
Committee  has  enabled  his  champiDus  to  deny  such  responsi- 
bility. Now  he  certainly  absented  himself  for  the  last  six 
weeks  of  his  life  from  the  Convention.  This  was  one  of  the 
allegations  of  his  enemies,*  and  they  culd  have  had  no  inter- 
est in  inventing  a  statement  whicli,  if  untrue,  could  have  been 
contradicted  not  only  by  the  deputies,  but  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  galleries. 

As  to  the  committee  we  have  his  own  testimony.  'For 
more  than  six  weeks,'  he  said  in  his  speech  in  the  Convention 
on  the  8th  Thermidor,  and  it  is  curi.ais  to  find  him  speaking 
of  '  weeks  '  instead  of  '  decades,'  '  th^-  nature  and  strength  of 
calumny,  and  inability  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil,  have 
forced  me  entirely  to  abandon  my  tunciions  of  member  of  the 
Public  Safety  Committee.  .  .  .  Behold,  for  at  least  six 
weeks  my  [alleged]  dictatorship  has  ceased.  1  have  no  sort 
of  influence  in  the  government.  Has  patriotism  been  better 
protected,  or  have  factions  been  better  repressed  ?  has  the 
country  been  happier  ?  ' 

There  was  friction,  moreover,  between  the  Public  Safety 
and  the  General  Security  Committee,  whose  functions  were 
not  clearly  separated,  and  Vadier,  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  had 
brought  ridicule  on   Robespierre  by  his  report  on  the  insane 

*  Roux,  report  of  11th  Thermidor. 
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prophesyings  of  Catherine  Theos,  who  regarded  hira  as  a 
Messiah.  Although  he  only  twice  attended  the  committee — 
once  to  justify  his  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Place  Royals 
section  (ultra  revolutionary)  committee,  and  the  second  time 
when  expressly  summoned — he  sent  down  to  the  committee 
from  his  upper  room  reports  received  by  him,  and  these  he 
annotated  with  such  remarks  as  '  arrest  the  persons  here 
named,'  'referred  to  St.  Just  that  he  may  bring  the  traitor  to 
justice.'  He  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  gone  to  the  committee 
room  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  knew  nobody  was 
there,  and  signed  what  decrees  he  chose  among  those  lying 
on  the  table.  In  this  way  his  signature  appears  in  decrees  of 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  16th,  19th,  and  26th  Messidor,  and  of  the  2nd 
and  7th  Thermidor.  He  also  signed  a  decree  of  the  2nd  Ther- 
midor  ordering  the  trial  of  456  prisoners,  thus  promising  the  tri- 
bunal plenty  of  employment.  Indeed,  in  his  speech  of  the  8th 
Thermidor  he  admitted  that  in  the  temporary  absence  of  a  col- 
league (St.  Just)  he  took  charge  of  the  General  Police  Bureau, 
and  signed  thirty  decrees,  some  for  arrests,  some  for  libera- 
tions. These  decrees,  even  if  emanating  from  Robespierre 
ah)ne,  bore  the  name  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee.  One 
of  them,  on  the  22ud  June,  1794,  converted  into  a  prison  the 
College  des  Quatre  Nations  (the  present  Institute).  Now,  if 
Robespierre,  from  his  upper  room  at  the  Louvre,  directed 
Fouquier  Tinville,  his  responsibiUty  for  the  judicial  massacres 
is  manifest.  In  Messidor  (June  19  to  July  18)  there  were  796 
victims,  and  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  Thermidor  there  were  342, 
whereas  in  the  whole  of  Prairial  there  had  been  only  509.  Thus 
during  Robespierre's  absence  from  the  Committee,  and  his 
upper-room  labours,  the  average  daily  executions,  allowing  for 
the  decadi  rest,  numbered  31.  But  even  if  we  assume  that 
he  did  not  immediately  direct  Fouquier  Tii.ville,  the  responsi- 
bility reverts  to  the  Committee  on  which  St.  Just  and  Couthon, 
his  confidants,  continued  to  act.  These  two  men  certainly  did 
not  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance  against  this  bloodshed,  nor 
did  Robespierre  make  the  bloodshed  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  Committee  in  his  last  speech.  Fouquier's  defence, 
when  charged  with  being  the  tool  of  Robespierre,  was  that  he 
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himself  never  went  to  the  Police  Bureau,  and  did  not  even 
know  in  what  room  it  sat,  but  that  the  orders  for  prosecutions 
were  received  by  him  in  the  Committee's  room,  and  were 
headed  '  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Public  Safety 
Committee.'  Fouquier's  veracity  when  defending  himself  is 
not  worth  much,  but  it  seems  likely  enough  that  Robespierre, 
always  fond  of  keeping  in  the  backgrouud,*  really  avoided 
seeing  his  tool,  and  sent  his  orders  in  this  indirect  way. 
Prieur  asserts,  however,  that  he  had  frequent  confereuces  with 
the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  f  In  any  case,  con- 
temporaries were  right  in  holding  him  mainly  responsible  for 
the  executions.  The  theory  of  his  champions  that  he  intended 
to  stop  the  bloodshed  is  utterly  unfounded.  His  very  last 
utterances  breathed  threatenings  and  slaughter. 

Robespieri-e's  six  weeks'  absence  from  the  Committee  was 
ominous.  It  unmistakably  foreshadowed  an  appeal  either  to 
the  Convention,  or,  as  some  apprehended,  to  the  mob.  He 
was  accordingl}'-  summoned  to  attend  on  the  4th  Thermidor, 
and  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  show  his  cards.  He  had  spoken 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  on  the  1st  July,  of  conspiracies  against 
him  among  his  colleagues,  and  had  said,  '  If  I  were  forced  to 
renounce  a  portion  of  the  functions  entrusted  to  me,  there 
would  still  remain  my  capacity  of  representative  of  the  people, 
and  I  should  carry  on  war  to  the  death  against  tyrants  and 
conspirators.'  J  At  the  joint  committee  meeting  on  the  4th  he 
indulged  in  vague  reproaches,  and  St.  Just,  who  advocated  a 
kind  of  dictatorship,  probably  without  naming  Robespierre, 
was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  '  Govern  France,'  he  said,  '  by  patriotic  reputations,' 
but  according  to  another  version  he  distinctly  named  Robes- 
pierre, and,  according  to  Barere,  he  proposed  the  doubling  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  four  courts  instead  of 
two  so  as  to  double  the  work. 

Robespierre    then    commenced   preparing    the    two    hours' 

*  He  furnished  notes  to  St.  Just  for  his  mendacious  accusations  against 
Danton. 

t  Memoires  de  Carnot.  J  Moniteur,  xxi. ,  131. 
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speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  Convention  on  the  8th  Ther- 
midor  (26th  July),  and  which  he  repeated  at  night  at  the 
Jacobins.  It  advocated  the  remodelling  of  the  General 
Security  Committee,  its  subordination  to  the  Public  Safety 
Committee,  and  some  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  latter. 
Cambon  alleges  that  there  was  a  passage  on  himself  which, 
though  it  appeared  in  the  manuscript,  was  omitted  by  Robes- 
pierre. His  enemies  printed  the  speech  after  his  fall — numer- 
ous erasures  included — and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
fidelity  of  the  text.  It  is  all  in  Robespierre's  usual  vein — full 
of  self-laudation,  vague  complaints  and  denunciations.  Even 
St.  Just,  in  his  speech  next  day,  declared  it  too  vague  as  to 
those  whom  it  inculpated,  and  said  Robespierre  had  not 
explained  himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  Every  history  of 
the  Revolution  describes  the  scene  which  followed  its  delivery. 
Lecointre  proposed  that  the  speech  should  be  printed  and 
circulated — the  compliment  usually  paid  to  elaborate  written 
addresses.  Bourdon  objected  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  its 
tenour,  and  advocated  its  reference,  as  was  customary,  to  the 
two  Committees,  but  Barere  supported  the  motion,  and 
Couthon  proposed  that  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  every  parish 
in  France.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  Vadier  and  Cambon  then 
repelled  Robespierre's  attacks,  Cambon  even  denouncing  him 
as  having  'paralysed  the  Convention  '  in  its  financial  manage- 
ment. Robespierre,  in  a  few  sentences,  justified  his  attack  on 
Cambon,  but  Billaud  de  Varenne  re-opened  the  question  of 
printing  the  speech,  and  Panis  called  upon  Robespierre  to  say 
whether  he  and  Couthon  had  not  drawn  up  a  list  of  prescripts 
in  which  figured  Fouche  and  himself.  Robespierre  made  an 
evasive  reply.  Charlier  insisted  on  the  reference  of  the  speech 
to  the  Committees,  but  Robespierre  objected  that  this  would 
be  a  reference  to  the  very  men  whom  he  had  accused. 
'  Name  them,'  retorted  CharHer,  and  several  voices  echoed  the 
cry,  but  Robespierre  again  evaded  the  challenge.  Thirion 
and  Breard  proposed  the  rescinding  of  the  vote,  and  this  was 
agreed  to.  The  speech  was  to  be  printed  indeed,  but  only  for 
distribution  among  the  Deputies.  Robespierre  was  accord- 
ingly asked  for  his  manuscript,  but  he  told  the  secretary  he 
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would  hand  it  in  next  day.  He  meant,  in  fact,  to  read  it  at 
the  Jacobin  Club,  to  which,  more  than  to  the  Convention,  it 
was  addressed.  Barere  then  read  reports  of  victories,  accom- 
panied with  his  usual  rhetoric,  and  the  sitting  ended  at  5 
o'clock. 

In  the  evening  Robespierre  went  to  the  Jacobin  club. 
Vivier  presided,  for  Barere,  who  had  been  appointed  presi- 
dent, prudently  kept  away,  waiting  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  blew.  We  know  little  of  what  passed,  except  from  the 
vague  complaints  of  the  minority.  Collot  seems  to  have  vainly 
claimed  priority.  Robespierre  read  his  speech  over  again. 
Nothing  but  blind  adulation  could  have  prevented  his  club- 
bistsfrom  feeling  boredby  this  two  hours' infliction,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  Robespierre  'skipped'  nothing  in  his  interminable 
manuscript.  When  he  said  '  If  I  am  to  dissemble  these  truths 
let  the  hemlock  be  offered  me,'  *  the  painter  David  exclaimed, 
'  I  will  drink  it  with  thee,'  and  this  was  echoed  by  the  meet- 
ing, Augustine  denounced  the  committees  as  corrupt,  and 
Dumas,  a  judge  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  advocated  the 
'purging'  of  the  Convention.  Billaud  and  Cullot  were  refused 
a  hearing.  The  former,  hustled  and  threatened,  repaired  to 
the  Tuileiies,  where  meanwhile  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
was  sitting.  St.  Just  was  present,  and  announced  that  he 
should  speak  in  the  Convention  next  day,  but  promised  before 
the  Committee  separated  at  5  A.M.  to  submit  his  speech  to  it 
at  10.  The  committee  accordingly  reassembled,  but  waited  iu 
vain  for  St.  Just,  and  there  was  an  altercation  between  Caruot 
and  Couthon. 

The  Convention  likewise  met  at  10.  The  galleries,  iu  the 
expectation  of  a  crisis,  had  been  crowded  since  5.  The  entire 
Duplay  family  were  there.  The  father  had  doubtless  been  at 
the  Jacobins  overnight,  and  Robespierre  is  said  to  have  told 
him  that  though  he  could  no  longer  count  on  the  Mountain 
the  mass  of  the  Convention  would  listen  to  him.     The  two 


*In  a  passage  expunged  he  had  thus  varied  the  phrase  '  Let  them  pre- 
pare the  hemlock  for  me,  I  will  await  it  on  these  sacred  seats.  I  shall 
at  least  leave  to  my  country  an  example  of  constant  love  for  it,  and  to  the 
enemies  of  mankind  opprobrium  and  death.' 
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Robespierres  were  escorted  from  Duplay's  by  a  volunteer 
bodyguard.  Maximilian,  more  carefully  curled  and  powdered 
than  usual,  wore  the  dark  violet  coat  and  nankeen  breeches 
in  which  seven  weeks  before  he  had  appeared  at  the  festival  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  It  was  now  nonidi,  the  6th  Therraidor,  year 
2,  that  is  to  say  Sunday,  the  27th  July,  1794.  It  was  a  cloudy 
day,  but  not  sultry  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  23rd,  it 
was  the  coolest  day  of  the  month,  the  thermometer  at  3  p.m. 
showing  75  degrees,  and  dropping  at  night  to  60.  * 

Routine  business  occupied  the  Convention   till  noon,  when 
St.  Just  sent  word  to  the  Committee  that,  wounded  by  what 
had  been  said  to  him  at  last  night's  meeting,  he  had  decided 
)iot  to  submit  his  speech,  but  was  now  about  to  deliver  it. 
The  Committee  accordingly  hurried  to  the  Convention,  and 
St.  Just  began  what  would  have  been  an  hour's  speech  in  the 
same    strain    as    Robespierre;     but    it    pointedly    attacked 
Billaud,  and  passed  reflections  on  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Carnot,  who  in  fact  three  days  previously  had  sent  to  the  frontier 
a  portion  of  the  Paris  artillery,  a  measure  too  opportune  to 
have  been  a  mere  coincidence.     But  St.  Just  had  only  uttered 
a  few  sentences  when  he  was  interrupted  by  TalHen.    Billaud, 
moreover,    denounced   the   riotous   scene    overnight    at    the 
Jacobins,  pointing  out  in  the  gallery  one  of  the  participators, 
who  had  threatened  the  lives  of  the  deputies.     '  Arrest  him  !  ' 
shouted  deputies,  and  he  was  taken  away  in   custody  amid 
frantic    applause.       Billaud,   who    had    a    good    voice    and 
delivery,  proceeded  to  complain  of  St.  Just's  breach  of  faith, 
and  Lebas,  persistently  demanding  a  hearing  before   Billaud 
had  ended,  was  called  to  order  by  President  CoUot.     Billaud 
attacked  Robespierre  as  a  would-be  tyrant,  and  protested  that 
not  a  single  deputy  would  think  life  worth  having  under  a 
tyrant.     '  No,  perish  tyrants  !  '  shouted  the  deputies. 

When  Billaud  descended  the  tribune,  Robespierre,  who,  not 
taking  his  usual  place  on  the  Mountain,  had  all  the  time  been 
standing  near  it,  advanced  towards  it,  but  there  were  cries  of 
'  Down  with  the  tyrant !  '  and  Tallien  denounced  him  as  a 


* Ahreviateur  Universel,  1794. 
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second  Cromwell.  '  I  have  come  with  a  dagger,'  he  said,  '  to 
pierce  his  breast  if  the  Convention  has  not  the  courage  to 
order  his  arrest.'  He  Avound  up  an  excited  harangue  by  pro- 
posing that  the  Convention  should  sit  en  permanence,  and  that 
Hanriot,  the  head  of  the  National  Guards,  and  his  satellites 
should  be  arrested.  This  was  agreed  to.  Robespierre  mean- 
while was  either  at  the  tribune  or  at  the  foot  of  it,  claiming  a 
hearing,*  but  deputies  again  shouted,  '  Down  with  the 
tyrant ! '  Thuriot,  who  by  this  time  had  as  vice-president 
taken  the  chair  in  Collot's  place,  probably  by  arrangement 
because  of  his  greater  muscular  force,  drowned  his  shrill  voice 
by  violently  ringing  his  bell,  accompanied  by  exclamations  of 
'  Tu  n'as  pas  la  parole.'  Robespierre  had  probably  by  this 
time  shouted  himself  hoarse,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  use 
his  voice,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  taunted  with  the  re- 
mark '  Danton's  blood  chokes  thee,'  for  nobody  as  yet  thought 
of  vindicating  the  memory  of  Danton.  It  is  believed  that 
seeing  'the  Mountain,'  the  Jacobins  sitting  on  the  upper 
benches,  against  him,  he  made  a  despairing  appeal  to  '  the 
Plain,'  the  timorous  men  who  to  save  their  own  lives  had 
abstained  from  opposition  to  all  excesses.  '  Upi'ight  and 
virtuous  men,'  he  exclaimed,  '  grant  me  the  hearing  which 
assassins  refuse  me.'  But  they,  in  confabulations  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  agreed  to  join  in  overturning  him  on  condition 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  slackening  its  terrible  pace. 
They  were  consequently  deaf  to  Robespierre's  appeal.  His 
arrest  was  proposed,  whereupon  his  brother  and  Couthon 
manfully  demanded  to  share  his  fate.  St.  Just,  who  had  re- 
mained silent  after  his  speech  had  been  stopped,  was  also 
included  in  the  list,  and  the  arrests  were  unanimously  voted. 


*  According  to  Barere,  Robespierre,  who  had  been  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  tribune,  ascended  it  simultaneously  with  himself,  claiming  to  be  first 
heard,  but  amid  cries  of  '  Down  with  the  tyrant '  Barere  obtained  priority. 
During  his  speech,  however,  Robespierre  remained  standing  at  the 
tribune,  hat  in  hand,  and  did  not  descend  till  his  arrest  was  ordered 
{Mcmoires).  But  Barere  exaggerates  his  own  share  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Thermidorians  feared  that  if 
Robespierre  obtained  a  hearing  he  would  win  over  the  Convention. 
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'  The  brigands  triumph'  were  among  Robespierre's  last  word?, 
if  we  may  trust  the  Monitexir,  and  though  its  report  was  not 
pubhshed  till  two  days  after,  when  all  was  over,it  is  not  likely 
to  have  invented  the  exclamation.* 

At  the  instance  of  Collot,  St.  Just  was  required  to  hand  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  speech.  Collot  accused  the  Robee- 
pierrists  of  contemplating  a  repetition  of  the  3l8t  May,  that  is 
to  say  the  coercing  and  purging  of  the  Convention,  whereupon 
Robespierre  exclaimed  '  You  lie.'  This  excited  great  uproar, 
and  Clausel  insisted  that  the  ushers  should  carry  out  the 
orders  of  arrest.  President  Thuriot  explained  that  the  ushers 
had  gone  up  to  the  accused,  but  that  they  had  refused  to  stir 
from  their  places.  This  implies  that  Robespierre  after  his 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  had  descended  the  tribune. 
Lozeau  demanded  that  the  accused  should,  like  the  Girondins 
on  a  similar  occasion,  descend  to  the  bar.  '  Yes,  yes,  to  the 
bar ! '  shouted  several  deputies,  the  Convention  decided 
accordingly,  and  the  five  doomed  men — or  rather  four,  for 
Couthon  must  have  been  carried  by  his  bearers — went  down 
to  the  bar.  Up  to  this  point  we  are  not  told  what  had  been 
the  demeanour  of  the  gallei'ies,  which  had  been  crowded  since 
five  o'clock  with  people,  who  must  have  been  mostly  Robes- 
pierrists,  and  who  were  certainly  numerous  enough  to  have 
attempted  a  rescue  ;  but  when  Collot  exclaimed  '  Never  will 
the  French  people  tolerate  a  tyrant,'  the  galleries  joined  the 
deputies  in  echoing  the  cry.  They  would  doubtless  have 
cheered  Robespierre  had  he  triumphed,  but  a  mob  is  notori- 
ously fickle.  The  sitting  was  suspended  at  five  o'clock.  The 
deputies  went  oS"  to  dinner,  and  dinner  was  provided  for  the 
prisoners  in  the  ante-room  of  the  General  Security  Com- 
mittee, whither  they  had  been  taken.  Carriages  were  then 
sent  for,  and  Robespierre  was  taken  to  the  I aixembourg,  Augus- 
tine to    St.   Lazare,    St.    Just   to    the    Scotch   College,   then 

*  Vol.  xxi.,  335.  The  Monitenr  acknowledged  (xxiv.,  95),  that  its  re- 
ports previous  to  Thermidor  were  frequently  revised  by  the  Public  Safety 
Committee,  and  that  on  the  23rd  Prairial  in  particular,  when  the  Conven- 
tion decided  that  its  members  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  its  own 
consent,  considerable  alterations  were  made. 
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used  as  a  prison,  Couthon  to  Port  Royal,  and  Lebas  to  La 
Force,  all  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  The  Tuileries 
section  *  had  received  orders  moreover  at  half  past  three  to 
place  seals  on  Robespierre's  and  Couthon's  papers.  But  at  two 
o'clock  the  Commune  had  seut  directions  to  all  the  prisons  to 
admit  no  fresh  inmates.  St.  Just  and  Couthon  were  never- 
theless admitted  at  the  Scotch  College  and  Port  Royal,  but 
St.  Lazare  had  refused  to  receive  Augustine  and  the  Concier- 
gerie  to  receive  Lebas,  whereupon  they  were  taken  to  La 
Force,  and  Robespierre  was  refused  admission  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. He  consequently  asked  the  officer  to  take  him  to  the 
Mairie  or  municipal  police  office,  quai  des  Orfevres,  at  the  back 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  Conciergerie.  This  was  used  as 
a  prison,  so  that  Robespierre  by  going  thither  remained  nomi- 
nally a  prisoner,  though  with  friendly  keepers.  He  apparently 
contemplated  awaiting  there  either  the  triumph  of  the  Com- 
mune or  a  trial  and  triumphant  acquittal  by  the  tribunal,  and 
the  latter  would  perhaps  have  been  the  result.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune,  Lescot  Fleuriot,  the  mayor,  Payan, 
the  public  prosecutor,  and  Hanriot,  head  of  the  National 
Guards,  had  resolved  on  resistance  to  the  Convention, 

Although  Dumas  had  been  arrested,  not  as  commonly  stated, 
while  sitting  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  at  his  own 
house,  his  day's  work  being  over,  the  45  prisoners  condemned 
by  him  had  meanwhile  been  seut  off"  as  usual  at  4  p.m.  to  the 
guillotine  at  the  Place  du  Trone.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  legend,  adopted  by  Carlyle  and  Michelet,  of  an  attempted 
rescue.  Even  if  the  conffict  between  Robespierre  and  the 
Convention  had  then  been  generally  known,  that  part  of  the 
city  was  in  proximity  to  the  Commune  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  under  its  influence.  The  story  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  stir  that  afternoon  among  the  masons  at  work  at  a  sugar 
refinery  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Commune,  on  the  6th,  of  the  maximum  or 
tariff"  of  wages.     The  9th,  the  eve  of  the  Jacobin   Sabbath, 


*  Not  the  Place  Vendome  section,  the  fidelity  of  which  was  evidently 
doubtful. 
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being  pay-day,  that  tariff  was  then  for  the  first  time  put  in 
force.  The  uproar  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  Quatre 
Nations  section.*  It  is  true  that  Sanson,  the  executioner, 
suggested  a  postponment  till  next  day,  on  account,  not  of  fear 
of  rescue,  but  of  this  disturbance  ;  but  Fouquier  directed  him 
to  start  all  the  same.  Equally  devoid  of  truth  is  the  assertion 
of  Barras  that  he  saved  from  the  scaffold  two  cartloads  of 
prisoners — whether  on  the  9th  or  the  10th  he  does  not  say — 
whom  Fouquier  Tinville  was  sending  off  for  execution.  The 
persons  condemned  on  the  9th  were  executed  by  7  p.m.,  as 
the  minutes  of  the  military  escort  show.f  and  the  lOfch  was 
the  Sabbath,  when  the  tribune,  as  also  on  the  20th  and  30th 
of  each  month,  rested,  though  it  was  destined  to  meet  specially 
on  that  day  to  order  the  execution  of  Robespierre  and  his  con- 
federates. The  objections  offered  moreover  on  the  10th  to 
the  suspension  of  the  tribunal  show  that  there  had  been  no 
intention  of  stopping  the  Terror,  much  less  of  avenging  or  re- 
habilitating Dantou  or  the  Grirondins,  who  were  still  denounced 
even  on  that  day.  The  stories  of  people  who  would  have 
been  guillotined  on  the  11th  but  for  Robespierre's  fall  are  also 
mythical.  A  list  of  15  pei'sons  for  trial  on  the  11th  had  been 
pi-epared,  but  it  contains  no  name  of  any  prominence.  | 

But  let  me  return  to  the  Commune.  The  Convention  had, 
that  morning,  abolished  the  office  of  commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  resolving  that  each  head  of  a  battalion  should 
command  in  rotation  ;  but  Hanriot,  defying  this  decree  and 
that  for  his  arrest,  had  galloped  down  to  the  Tuileries  to 
release  Robespierre  and  his  associates.  He  arrived,  however, 
too  late,  and  was  himself  apprehended.  But  Coffiuhal,  one  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  judges,  went  to  the  rescue,  and 
Hanriot,  liberated  after  an  hour's  detention,  delivered  a  fervid 
harangue,  which  induced  some  of  the  gendarmes  on  duty  to 


*  Arch.  Nat.  F.7.  2507.  t  Martel,  Types  Ecvolutionnai)  es,  ii.  382. 

X  Arch.  Nat.  U.  1021.  Not  only  these  15,  but  those  also  remaining  of 
the  456  persons  ordered  for  prosecution  on  the  2nd,  may  be  regarded  as 
saved  by  the  10th  Theruiidor.  They  included  Mac  Swiney,  a  captain  in 
Berwick's  Franco-Irish  regiment,  and  Samuel  Baldwin,  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, alleged  to  be  a  spy. 
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desert  their  posts  and  accompany  him  back  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  If,  instead  of  retm-uing  thither,  he  had  marched  into 
the  Convention  he  might  probably  have  overpowered  it  and 
thus  secured  the  triumph  of  his  party ;  but  he  was  probably 
afraid  of  disobeying  orders  and  acting  on  his  own  initiative, 
lest  he  should  afterwards  be  disavowed  and  perhaps  guillo- 
tined. 

Meanwhile  the  tocsin  had  been  ringing  and  drums  beating 
to  summon  the  National  Guard,  and  from  6  o'clock  80  or  90 
of  the  144  members  of  the  Commune  had  been  deliberating. 
They  sent  orders  to  the  sections  to  despatch  each  two  dele- 
gates to  take  the  oath  to  save  the  Republic.  Robespierre, 
quite  content  to  remain  with  his  friendly  jailors  and  with  a 
courtyard  full  of  sympathisers  to  wait  for  events,  refused  to 
stir  when  invited  by  a  deputation  to  join  the  Commune  ;  but 
a  second  deputation  followed,  with  a  letter,  which  said,  '  You 
do  not  belong  to  yourself,  but  should  entirely  belong  to  the 
country,  to  the  people.'  He  could  no  longer  refuse.  Escorted 
by  Hanriot,  and  passing  through  the  Palace  of  Justice,  he 
crossed  the  Seine  and  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  at  about  11 
o'clock  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  His  brother  had  already 
arrived,  as  also  St.  Just  and  Lebas.  Couthou,  who  had  also 
refused  to  stir,  yielded  only  to  a  letter  from  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just,  found  afterwards  in  his  pocket,  which  said,  'Couthon,  all 
the  patriots  are  proscribed.  The  entire  people  have  risen,  and 
it  would  be  betraying  them  not  to  come  to  the  Maison  Com- 
mune (Hotel  de  Ville)  where  we  are.'  According  to  the  con- 
cierge, he  did  not  leave  the  prison  till  1  o'clock  on  the  10th.* 
Among  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Commune  was  one  offering 
a  civic  crown  to  anyone  arresting  Carnot,  Fouche,  Taliien, 
and  11  other  deputies,  as  '  enemies  of  the  people,'  in  order  to 
'  rescue  the  Convention  from  their  oppression.'  This  shows 
that  the  Commune  felt  the  necessity  of  pretending  to  uphold 
the  Convention,  just  as  the  Long  Parliament  used  the  name 
of  Charles  I.  in  making  war  against  him.  Robespierre  is  said, 
moreover,  to  have  hesitated  signing  manifestoes,  that  night, 
asking  '  In  whose  name  ?  ' 

*  Arch.  Nat,  F.7,  4433. 
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Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  resumed  its  sitting  at  seven 
o'clock,  but  the  imprudent  suspension  for  dinner  had  seriously 
compromised  its  position.  Everything  depended  on  the  section 
battalions,  or  National  Guards,  and  some  of  these  were  waver- 
ing, while  others  were  awaiting  the  decisions  of  the  section 
committees.  And  the  die  may  be  said  to  have  depended  on 
the  sections  nearest  to  the  Tuileries,  for  the  Louvre  being 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  the  Convention  was  in 
danger  of  siege  and  capture.  The  insurgents  might  enter  the 
hall,  arrest  or  expel  all  the  refractory  deputies,  and  induce  the 
remainder  to  rescind  all  the  decisions  of  the  morning,  thus 
obtaining  for  themselves  the  semblance  of  legality. 

The  Convention  conferred  on  Barras  the  military  command, 
it  outlawed  Robespierre  and  his  associates  as  having  broken 
loose  from  prison,  and  it  outlawed  the  Commune  also  as  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Fleuriot  Lescot,  indeed,  had  scornfully 
torn  up  the  summons  of  the  Convention  to  appear  at  the  bar, 
saying  to  the  usher,  '  We  shall  come,  but  the  people  with  us 
also.'  At  11  o'clock  the  Convention  despatched  twelve  of  its 
members,  attired  with  scarf  and  sword,  to  go  the  round  of  the 
sections,  and  announce  the  decrees  of  outlawry.  The  decrees 
were  also  cried  by  torchlight,  about  midnight,  between  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Quai  du  Louvre. 

Meanwhile  Hauriot  had  mustered  his  forces  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  seems  clear  that  had  he  marched  to  the 
Tuileries  he  would  have  encountered  little  or  no  resistance. 
But  the  Commune  gave  him  no  orders  for  taking  the  offensive, 
and  evidently  had  no  apprehension  of  being  itself  attacked. 
At  midnight  a  heavy  rain  set  in.*  During  these  hours  of 
inaction,  Hanriot's  force  doubtless  discussed  matters  among 
themselves  and  with  the  people  drawn  by  curiosity  to  the 
spot.  By  and  by  the  decrees  of  outlawry  became  known 
Was  it  the  effect  of  these  or  of  the  rain  that  the  men  gradu- 
ally took  French  leave,  and  left  the  square  nearly  empty? 
Hanriot  manifestly  should  have  been  present  to  keep  them  in 
hand,  but  he  was  inside  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  perhaps  drinking, 

*  The  Seine  rose  an  inch  that  night. 
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perhaps  conferring  or  gossiping  with  the  Commune.  At  half- 
past  two,  delegates  from  the  Jacobin  Club  again  presented 
themselves,  and  this  is  the  last  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Commune.  Only  forty  members  were  then  in  attendance ;  the 
other  forty  or  fifty  were  either  in  committee-rooms  or  had  gone 
home  to  sleep — the  latter  supposition  would  account  for  only 
about  twenty  members  being  arrested  in  the  building.  Robes- 
pierre and  his  confederates  were  in  an  ante-room  adjoining 
the  hall.  What  was  he  waiting  for  %  Apparently  for  a  larger 
force,  inasmuch  as  he  was  signing  an  appeal  to  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  section.  He  could  not  have  known  that  it  had  sided 
against  him,  but  he  could  have  had  little  hope  of  its  support, 
for  his  name  is  significantly  absent  from  its  records.  Even 
when  he  was  ill  in  the  previous  February,  its  Committee  had 
not  sent  to  inquire  for  him.  Perhaps  jealousy  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  accounted  for  its  coldness.  Robespierre  was  not  the  man 
to  mount  on  horseback  and  harangue  the  populace.  Probably 
he  could  not  ride,  for  he  is  said  to  have  unsuccessfully 
attempted  equitation  in  Pare  Monceau;  he  certainly  could 
not  improvise  speeches.  St.  Just,  too,  except  on  his  provin- 
cial missions,  was  more  a  man  of  talk  than  of  action.  His  very 
last  speech  had  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  viz.,  a  mere 
resolution  that  in  the  foi-thcomiog  Constitution  ai'bitrary 
power,  ambition,  and  oppression,  or  usurpation  against  the 
Convention,  should  be  prevented.  And  Couthon  was  a  cripple. 
As  for  the  Commune,  Robespierre  had  guillotined  Chaumette 
and  his  associates,  the  only  men  of  initiative  and  daring.  It 
had  since  been  his  subservient  tool ;  it  was  incapable  of  con- 
ducting an  insurrection. 

While  Robespierre  was  thus  waiting  for  re-inforcements,  so 
that  at  daylight  the  Convention  might  be  attacked  and 
'  purged,'  Barras  and  Bourdon  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
the  Gravilliers,  Lombards,  and  Arcis  battalions.  At  about  1 
o'clock  Barras  led  one  column  up  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  while  Bourdon  headed  a  second  column 
which  advanced  along  the  quays.  Bourdon  found  the  Place 
de  Greve  nearly  empty,  and  the  few  of  Hanriot's  followers  still 
remaining  there  eitlier  fled  or  joined  him.      He  seized  on  all 
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the  doors,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     Ilan- 
riot,  finding  that  all  was  lost,  flung  himself  out  of  a  window, 
but  was  not  seriously  injured.     Augustine  Robespierre  did  the 
like,  and  was  bruised  and  battered.     Lebas  shot  himself,  and 
probably   offered  a  second  pistol  to   Robespierre.      Couthon, 
trying  to  creep  down  a  staircase,  fell  senseless  from  a  blow  on 
the  head.      Robespierre   was  found  lying  near  a  table,  his 
lower  jaw  fractured  by  a  pistol-shot ;  he  had  no  cravat  or 
shoes,  his  stockings  were  down  at  the  heels,  his  coat  and  shirt 
were  stained  with  blood,  his  trousers  unbuttoned.     Had   he 
attempted  suicide,  or  had  he  been  shot  by  Merda  ?     We  shall 
never  know  for  certain.     The  braggart  Merda's  first  version  * 
was  that  he  snatched  a  knife  from  Robespierre — perhaps  the 
pocket-knife  which  Robespierre,  during  the  scene  in  the  Con- 
vention, had  been  nervously  fingering,  holding  it  open  in  his 
hand — and  with  it  he  stabbed  Couthon.     On  second  thoughts 
he  claimed  to  have  shot  Robespierre,  f     The  daily  broadside 
issued  by  the  Convention  stated  on  the  10th  that  'Robespierre 
fired  his  pistol  into  his  mouth,  and  received  at  the  same  time 
a  shot  from  a  gendarme  (the  man  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion).    The  tyrant  fell,  bathed  in  his  own  blood.      A  sans- 
culotte went  up  to   him    and    coolly  uttered  these  words — 
"There  is,  a  Supreme  Being.'"     According  to  Bochard,  the 
concierge  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Robespierre  fired  at  himself, 
but  missed,  very  nearly  shooting  Bochard,  and  then,  rushing 
ofi",  stumbled  on  him.     This  would  account  for  his  disordered 
toilette,  which  implies  a  fall  or  a  scuffle.      The  description 
given  of  the  wound  leaves  the  question  doubtful.  +     Freron 
asserts  that  Robespierre  habitually  carried  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
his  pocket,  and  that  latterly  he  had  practised  shooting  in  a 


*  Moniteur,  xxi.,  345. 

t  Charles  Andre  Merda,  21  years  of  age,  was  a  gendarme  in  the  squad- 
ron Hommes  du  14  jiiillet.  On  the  25th  Thermidor  he  was  appointed 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  5th  Chasseurs.  He  served  in  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
became  a  colonel  in  1806,  and  died  of  wounds  received  at  Moscow  in  1812. 
He  altered  his  name  to  M^da.  He  left  no  issue.  His  nephew,  Meng,  in 
1867  assumed  the  name  of  Meda. 

X  Aulard,  Etudes  snr  la  Revolution. 
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garden.  Considering  the  '  hemlock '  passage  in  his  speech,  and 
his  classical  tastes,  he  probably  fired  at  himself  in  a  bungling 
fashion.  Merda  may  have  also  fired  and  missed.  Both 
Barras  and  Barere  describe  Robespierre  as  attempting  suicide. 
As  soon  as  the  Convention  had  triumphed,  there  was,  of 
course,  a  throng  of  sectional  and  other  deputations  who  were 
profuse  in  congratulations.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  sicken- 
ing spectacle  and  watch  what  became  of  the  vanquished. 
Lebas,  alone,  had  killed  himself;  !St.  Just  had  been  captured, 
unharmed ;  Couthon  had  fallen  down  a  staircase  and  had 
received  bruises;  Augustine  Robespierre,  it  is  said,  was  so 
injured  by  his  fall  that  he  would  have  died  next  day.  It  must 
have  been  at  first  reported  that  Augustine  also  was  dead,  for 
the  Public  Safety  Committee  ordered  the  removal  and  burial 
of  his  body.*  Lescot-Fleuriot,  the  Mayor ;  Payan,  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  eleven  members  of  the  Commune — one  of 
them  Simon,  the  Dauphin's  brutal  ex-guardian — had  been 
captured  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  elsewhere.  Robespierre  was 
placed  on  a  litter  and  carried  by  six  firemen,  '  alike  courage- 
ous and  intrepid,'  says  the  Lombards  section  register,  to  the 
lobby  of  the  Convention.  President  CoUot,  in  announcing  his 
arrival,  remarked  that  the  Convention  would  certainly  not 
wish  him  to  be  brought  in,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  ante- 
room of  the  Public  Safety  Committee.  There  he  was  placed 
on  a  table,  which  is  now  at  the  National  Archives.  The 
legend,  however,  is  that  he  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Committee- 
room,  and  that  a  week  afterwards,  when  that  body  sat  round 
it,  there  were  still  the  stains  of  his  blood.  After  an  hour  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  small  bag  in  his  right  hand — 
apparently  the  bag  of  the  pistol  which  he  had  used — wiped 
the  blood  from  his  mouth.  Attendants  gave  him  blotting- 
paper  for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  them  helped  him  to  pull  up 
his  stockings,  on  which  he  said,  '  Je  vous  remercie,  monsieur' 
— a  curious  lapse  into  pre-revolutionary  language.  Other 
attendants,  less  humane,  had  reviled  him.  A  basin  of  water 
was  also  placed  beside  him,  into  which  he  dipped  the  bits  of 

*A.  F.,  IL,  49. 
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blotting-paper  to  serve  instead  of  a  towel.  According  to 
Barras,  he  repeatedly  asked  for  writing  materials,  but  was 
refused.  He  suddenly  raised  himself,  slipped  oS"  the  table,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  chair,  when  he  asked  for  water  and  bits  of 
linen.  At  10  o'clock  his  wound  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon,  his 
mouth  being  held  open  with  a  key,  that  broken  teeth  might 
be  extracted,  and  a  handkerchief  being  tied  round  his  head  to 
keep  the  bandage  in  position.  He  remained  in  the  chair  till 
half-past  ten,  when  he  was  carried  in  it  to  the  Conciergerie. 
The  heavy  rain  had  long  ceased,  but  had  been  followed 
between  8  and  9  by  a  drizzle  which,  with  few  intermissions, 
lasted  till  the  evening.  The  thermometer,  only  60  at  3.30 
a.m.,  rose  in  the  afternoon  to  77. 

Couthon  and  Gobean,  or  Gomband,  Deputy  Public  Prosecu- 
tor, were  also  taken  to  the  Conciergerie.  Couthon  had  been 
carried  at  5  o'clock,  unconscious,  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The 
wound  on  his  forehead  was  dressed,  and  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness he  explained  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  fall  down 
the  stairs  on  which  he  was  sitting.  He  stated,  in  answer  to 
questions,  that  he  had  been  taken  against  his  will  from  prison 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  passed 
thei-e,  and,  though  accused  of  being  a  conspirator,  those  who 
could  read-  his  heart  would  find  that  he  was  not  one. 

Charlotte  Robespierre  hurried  to  the  Conciergerie  to  see  her 
brothers,  but  was  refused  admission.  She  is  said  to  have 
fainted  in  the  street,  and  on  recovering,  found  herself  in 
pi'ison.  She  was  released  on  the  13th  April,  1795,  having 
satisfied  the  General  Security  Committee  that  she  had  been 
persecuted  by  her  brothers  and  forced  to  quit  them.  The 
Committee  certified  that  her  civic  principles  entitled  her  to 
the  confidence  of  good  citizens  and  the  protection  of  the 
authorities.  *      She   thus    purchased    liberty    by    abjuration. 


*  Arch.  Xat.,  A.  F.,  II.,  278.  Napoleon  granted  her  a  pension  of  3G00f., 
in  consideration,  doubtless,  of  his  intimacy  with  Augustine  and  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Josephine.  The  Restoration  reduced  the  pension  to 
3000f.,  but  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  said  to  have  supplemented  it 
{Intennediaire,  March  24,  1895). 
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Couthon's  wife  and  sister  were  also  arrested  on  the  10th  Ther- 
midor,  and  sent  to  the  English  convent.  * 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  7  a.m.,  and  reassembled  at  10. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners?  As  outlaws,  they 
could  be  executed  without  trial,  but  they  should  be  identified 
by  members  of  the  Commune.  Now,  the  Commune  was 
itself  outlawed.  The  Convention  solved  the  difficulty  by 
enacting  that  identification  by  ordinary  citizens  should  suffice. 
Accordingly,  at  noon,  Robespierre  and  twenty-one  of  his 
associates  were  consigned  to  the  guillotine,  which  was  to  be 
erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  but  this  apparently  took 
time,  for  the  three  carts  did  not  start  till  4  o'clock.  Robes- 
pierre, stretched  out  on  one  of  these,  was  the  object  along  the 
route  of  the  insults  and  maledictions  of  the  crowd.  '  Fashion- 
able ladies  on  the  footways  and  at  the  windows,'  says  Barras, 
'  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  but  the  populace  were  quiet.' 
The  Duplay  family  were  under  arrest,  so  that  if  the  cart  was 
stopped  on  the  way  before  their  house  to  allow  of  cruel 
exultation  at  their  expense,  they  were  not  present  to  undergo 
the  ordeal.  Couthon  was  first  executed ;  he  had  to  be  carried 
up  the  steps  and  placed  on  the  block.  Then  came  the  turn  of 
St.  Just  and  Augustine  Robespierre.  Seventeen  municipal 
officers  followed.  Then  came  Robespierre,  and,  as  the  execu- 
tioner roughly  pulled  off  the  handkerchief  and  bandages,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  Fleuriot-Lescot  was  the  last  to  sufier.f 
It  was  then  7  o'clock,  or  nearly  sunset.  '  This  man,'  says 
Durand  de  Maillane,  speaking  of  Robespierre,  '  this  man  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  anguish  to  others,  suffered  in  these 
twenty-four  hours  all  that  a  mortal  can  suffer  of  what  is  most 
painful  and  poignant.'  Hunger  must  have  been,  too,  among 
his  pangs,  for  he  manifestly  could  take  no  nom'ishment  after 
his  wound.  He  had,  therefore,  tasted  no  food  for  at  least 
seventeen,  probably  twenty-two,  hours. 

Next  day  sixty-eight,  and,  on  the  12th  Thermidor,  eleven 
members  of  the  Commune,  with  three  other  satellites  of  Robes- 
pierre, shared  his  fate,  but  these  104  victims  can  inspire  little 

*  Ditto,  A.D.,  II.*  255.  f  Journal  de  Perlet. 
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pity  when  we  consider  that  their  fall  put  an  end  to  the  daily 
butcheries  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  * 

The  arrests  of  those  municipal  councillors  who  were  not 
captured  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  explained  by  the  minutes  of 
the  Halle-au-Ble  Committee,  which,  seeing  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  in  rebellion  against  the  national  authority,  had  torn 
up  its  summons  to  send  delegates.  We  read  under  the  10th 
Thermidor  : — 

'At  three  in  the  morning  were  arrested  by  a  patrol  of  our  section, 
Louvel  [painter],  Geromme  [Jerome,  carver],  and  Paris  [ex-Professor  of 
Belles-lettres],  all  three  members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  We  have 
sent  them  to  the  General  Security  and  Public  Safety  Committees,  as  also 
a  minute  of  their  interrogatories  by  the  commandant  of  the  armed  force, 
at  5  o'clock.' 

All  three  were  guillotined  on  the  11th.  Simon  was  in  like 
manner  arrested  by  the  Theatre  Frangais  Committee,  which, 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  at  liberty,  found  him  at  a  hair- 
dresser's. He  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  this  last 
toilette,  for  the  guillotine  awaited  him. 

All  these  104  bodies  were  interred  in  the  field  or  garden 
adjoining  Pare  Monceau,  which  had  been  used  from  the  2ith 
March  to  the  8th  June,  1794,  when  the  guillotine  was  removed 
to  the  Place  du  Trone.  Barras  is  guilty  of  impudent  false- 
hood when  he  alleges  that  Robespierre  was  buried  by  his 
orders  in  the  same  grave  as  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Madeleine 
Cemetery,  and  that  the  supposed  remains  of  the  king,  removed 
in  1816  to  St.  Denis,  were  probably  those  of  Robespierre. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  a  great  relief  to  Paris,  especially 
to  the  thousands  of  prisoners,  who,  hearing  tocsin  and  dinims, 
had  passed  the  night  in  terrible  suspense.  There  were,  however, 
in  Paris,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  occasional  tokens 
of  regret.     On  the  11th  Thermidor,  three  men  in  the  Place 


*  Executions  were  also  daily  going  on  at  Orange.  On  the  10th  Thermi- 
dor there  were  three  victims  ;  on  the  12th,  eleven  ;  on  the  13th,  three  ; 
on  the  14th,  two  ;  on  the  15th,  three  ;  on  the  16th,  two  ;  on  the  17th, 
five.  The  order  of  the  Convention  on  the  11th  to  suspend  proceedings  did 
not  arrive  till  the  18th,  when  twenty-one  persons  were  about  to  be  tried  ; 
200  trials  were  in  preparation.  In  forty-six  days  332  persons  had 
perished. 
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Royale  tried  to  stop  the  singing  by  a  hawker  of  verses  against 
Robespierre,  but  the  mob  seized  them  and  took  them  to  the 
police  station.  Again  on  the  13th,  at  the  Cafe  Foy,  a  man 
snatched  from  a  hawker  a  pamphlet  against  Robespierre  and 
tore  it  up.  On  the  i5th,  Montelard,  an  engraver  of  assignats, 
tried  to  blow  out  his  brains,  missed,  but  then  cut  his  throat ; 
his  last  words  on  being  taken  to  the  hospital  were  '  Liberty  is 
lost,  I  die  for  it.'  In  Nov.  1795,  Antoine  Trial,  an  actor, 
poisoned  himself.  Intimate  with  Robespierre,  he  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  on  his  first  appearance  after  Thermidor,  and  a 
couple  refused  to  be  married  by  him,  though  that  municipal 
function  devolved  on  him.  We  hear  of  a  prisoner  who  on  the 
28th  July,  1795,  when  the  anniversary  of  Robespierre's  fall 
was  being  officially  celebrated  in  Paris,  darkened  his  cell  and 
suspended  his  usual  singing ;  and  Souberbielle,  a  doctor, 
one  of  the  jurors  who  condemned  Danton,  and  who  lived  till 
1848,  retained  to  the  last  his  admiration  for  Robespierre, 
though  the  latter  on  the  10th  June,  1794,  had  excluded  him 
from  the  jury,  probably  because  he  had  hesitated  to  condemn 
Danton.  Babeuf,  of  course,  lamented  him  as  a  martyr  to 
liberty.  At  the  Babeuf  trial  in  1796,  Fossard,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  admitted  saying  that  the  people  were  happier  under 
Robespierre,  for  they  could  then  get  bread,  and  assignats  were 
worth  something.  If  this  opinion,  he  said,  was  a  crime,  he 
was  ready  to  suffer  for  it.  The  scarcity  of  1795  had  also 
occasioned  regrets  for  Robespierre,  and  at  Nancy  on  the  19th 
Feb.  there  were  cries  that  his  rule  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
Republic*  In  Paris,  moreover,  on  the  2nd  April,  1798  (it 
ought  to  have  been  the  1st  April)  Tascherean  was  arrested  for 
a  pamphlet  extolling  Robespierre. 

These  isolated  lamentations  for  Robespierre  are  natural 
enough.  What  is  at  first  sight  more  surprising  is  that  his  fall 
was  deplored  by  foreign  powers.  The  explanation,  however, 
is  that  they  counted  on  peace  under  his  complete  dictatorship. 
They  knew  that  unlike  the  Girondists  he  had  always  opposed 
ofiensive  and  propagandist  wars.  Danton  in  this  agreed  with 
him.     Some  think  that  Robespierre  disliked  war  because  he 

*  Moniteur,  xxiii.,  575. 
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was  conscious  of  his  hopeless  ignorance  in  miUtary  matters, 
and  there  is  a  story  of  his  being  found  poring  over  Carnot's 
maps  and  confessing  that  he  could  not  master  them ;  but  we 
need  not  attribute  his  dislike  of  war  merely  to  jealousy  of 
those  whose  comprehension  of  it  gave  them  a  superiority  over 
him.  War  even  for  ideas  was  repugnant  to  his  Rousseau 
philosophy,  and  in  a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  club  he  wisely 
said  : — 

'  The  moat  extravagant  idea  which  can  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  poli- 
tician is  the  belief  that  for  a  people  to  enter,  armed,  a  foreign  nation  is 
enough  to  make  the  latter  adopt  its  laws  and  constitution.  Nobody  likes 
armed  missionaries,  and  the  first  counsel  given  by  nature  and  prudence  is 
to  repel  them  as  enemies.' 

Foreign  powers  were  therefore  warranted  in  deploring  hiR 
fall,  and  it  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  Clausel 
stated  in  the  Convention  on  the  3rd  Oct.,  1794,  that  the  Pope 
and  the  alhed  monarchs  were  in  despair  at  his  fall,  and  that 
Pitt  had  declared  that  civil  war  must  now  be  seriously 
fomented  in  France.  The  English  Government,  moreover,  or 
at  any  rate  Grenville,  the  Foreiga  Secretary,  had  been  misled 
by  the  reports  of  a  Paris  spy,  procured  and  more  or  less 
vouched  for  by  Drake,  its  minister  at  Genoa,  reports  full  of 
grotesque  fables.  Robespierre  was  represented  as  secretly 
taking  the"  poor  little  Dauphin  from  the  Temple  to  Meudon.* 

As  for  the  retrospective  regrets  of  the  Thermidorians  they 
count  for  little.  These  men  merely  deplored  Robespierre  be- 
cause they  had  seen  that  his  fall  cleared  the  way  for  Bona- 
parte, whose  sway  reduced  them  to  insignificance.  Vadier, 
exiled  as  a  regicide  in  1816,  used  to  say  with  tears,  '  We  mur- 
dered Robespierre,  and  the  Republic  with  him.'  Barere,  who 
on  the  21st  Jan.,  1795,  had  proposed  that  the  10th  Thermidor 
should  be  an  annual  festival,  stated  a  few  years  before  his 
death  that  Robespierre's  overthrow  was  the  only  act  which  he 
regretted,  f  But  his  posthumous  Memoirs  show  no  sign  of 
such  remorse,  any  more  than  those  of  Barras,  who  likewise 
told  Alexandre  Dumas  that  he  regretted  Thermidor. 


*  Dropmore  Papers,  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  1896. 
t  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  Correspondant,  July  10,  1896. 
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At  the  National  Archives  Museum  may  be  seen  several  sig- 
natures of  Robespierre,  the  earlier  ones  signed  'de  Robespierre,' 
for  just  as  Roland  *  and  his  wife  applied,  though  ineffectually, 
iu  1784,  for  lettres  de  noblesse,  and  just  as  Dauton  began  by 
signing  d'  Anton,  then  adopted  DAuton,  and  finally  became 
simply  Danton,  so  Robespierre,  until  the  Revolution  took  a 
decidedly  democratic  turn,  assumed  the  particle.  The  Archives 
also  contain  various  documents  in  his  hand-writiug,  for  his 
papers  were  seized,  and  were  partially  published  by  Courtois. 
Courtois  appropriated  some  of  the  papers  not  inserted  iu  his 
report,  and  presented  several  to  Cortiez  (de  I'Oise).  These  are 
now  among  the  Filon  autographs.  On  the  ]  7th  February, 
1795,  there  were  complaints  in  the  Convention  of  Courtois's 
omissions,  and  the  publication  of  the  entire  papers  was  advo- 
cated, but  it  was  resolved  that  letters  of  deputies  should  alone 
be  printed  in  the  supplementary  report,  as  many  of  Robes- 
pierre's correspondents  had  been  excusably  misled.  Among  the 
papers  is  a  list  of  '  patriots  having  more  or  less  ability,'  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  nearly  all  obscure  men  for 
us.  One  is  a  horse  dealer,  there  are  three  surgeons,  there  are 
two  Simons,  one  doubtless  the  infamous  tormentor  of  the 
Dauphin.  Then  there  are  Dumas  and  Coffiuhal,  the  sanguinary 
judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Robespierre  describes  as 
a  'pure  patriot,  fit  for  a  public  post,'  Gatteau,  who  in  a  letter 
from  Strasburg,  addressed  to  Daubigny,  but  forwarded  to  and 
preserved  by  Robespierre,  had  said:  'St.  Guillotine  is  in  the 
most  brilliant  activity,  and  the  beneficent  Terror  produces 
here,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  what  could  not  be  expected  for 
at  least  a  century  from  reason  and  philosophy.  Quel  maitre- 
bougre  que  ce  gar^on-la  (St,  Just).'  In  some  cases  Robespierre 
mentions  the  persons  who  have  recommended  the  '  patriots.' 
Such  of  these  'patriots'  as  are  known  are  knewn  only  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  it  may  not  uncharitably  be  concluded  that 
the  unknown  were  men  of  the  same  stamp.  This  list  of  syco- 
phants throws  an  unpleasant  light  on  Robespierre's  character. 
So  too  with  the  reports  of  his  spies,  and  his  careful  preserva- 

*  Styling  himself  Roland  de  la  Platriere,  from  a  field  belonging  to  an 
elder  brother. 
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tion  not  only  of  these,  but  of  fawning  and  threatening  letters, 
alike  nourishment  for  his  pride.  A  young  woman  with  a 
competency  at  Nantes  wrote,  without  ever  having  seen  him, 
to  offer  him  marriage.  Grievances,  denunciations,  even  an 
American  offer  to  supply  wheat,  were  addressed  to  him.  There 
are  undated  notes,  apparently  memoranda  for  speeches,  in 
which  Robespierre  urges  the  proscription  of  anti-revolutionary 
writers,  the  diffusion  of  '  good  '  publications,  the  punishment 
of  conspirators,  especially  of  deputies,  and  the  paying  and 
arming  of  sans-culottes.  One  note  '  suspend  labours  until  the 
country  is  saved,  change  the  local,'  seems  to  corroborate  the 
belief  that  he  wished  to  prorogue  the  Convention  and  remove 
it  from  Paris.  There  are  likewise  sketches  of  five  deputies 
whom  he  styles  '  leaders  of  the  coalition,'  and  whom  he  de- 
picts as  wretches  devoid  of  morality  and  patriotism.  There  is 
also  a  speech,  never  delivered,  denouncing  the  two  extremes, 
moderates  and  ultras.  * 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  Robespierre's  documents  is 
a  note-book  in  which  for  the  last  three  months  of  1793  he  jotted 
down  his  ideas  and  intentions.  It  shows  f  that  Robespierre 
interested  himself  in  every  department  of  government,  but  it 
reveals  his  suspicious  temper,  and  it  shows  how  he  watched 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  prompted  the  infamous  Fou- 
quier.  These  '  reminders '  to  bring  prisoners  to  trial  are  re- 
volting, and  should  silence  all  attempts  to  exculpate  Robes- 
pierre from  active  complicity  in  the  daily  butcheries.  It  is 
significant,  moreover,  that  in  the  very  last  entry  he  demands 
increased  vigour  against  the  wives  of  conspirators,  that  is  of 
prisoners.  In  all  his  papers,  including,  as  has  been  seen,  one 
written  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  fall,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  cessation  of  the  daily  executions.  Yet  he  recalled 
the  monster  Carrier  from  Nantes,  and  he  overthrew  the  Hebert 


*  The  contents  of  Augustine  Robespierre's  pockets— his  deputy's  card 
(a  small  round  thick  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  hole  at  one  end  so  that  it 
could  be  hung  on  a  watch  chain),  the  key  apparently  of  a  desk,  a  small 
bundle  of  assignats,  and  half  a  dozen  letters-are  also  at  the  Archives 

(F.7,  4433). 

t  See  passages  quoted  by  me  in  the  Athenieum,  October  31,  1896. 
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faction,  which  was  even  more  sanguinary  than  himself,  thus 
weakening  the  Commune,  which  might  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Convention,  He 
also  saved  the  lives  of  the  73  imprisoned  Girondist  deputies, 
whom  he  must  have  intended  ultimately  to  reinstate  in  the 
Convention.  Assuredly  the  Thermidoriaus  are  entitled  to  no 
admiration.  Most  of  them  had  Robespierre's  faults  without 
his  virtues.  Some  were  little  less  responsible  than  he  for  the 
judicial  massacres,*  and  their  intention  in  overthrowing  him 
was  simply  to  save  their  own  heads,  not  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Terror,  a  result  quite  unexpected  by  them.  Nevertheless 
Robespierre  reminds  us  of  the  lunatic  in  the  balloon,  bent  on 
throwing  over  the  ballast  in  order  to  reach  the  moon,  whom 
the  aeronaut,  as  the  sole  chance  of  deliverance,  threw  over.  A 
caricature  of  the  time,  indeed,  represents  Robespierre  as 
having  guillotined  all  France,  and  as  preparing  to  guillotine 
himself  Orell,  a  Swiss,  wrote  five  lines,  the  concluding  two 
being — 

'  II  fallait  sans  tarder  faire  son  epitaphe, 

Ou  bien  celle  du  genre  humain.'f 

Oarnot's  description  of  Robespierre  was  '  Bad  heart,  medi- 
ocre intelligence.'  Condorcet,  before  becoming  his  victim,  had 
said,  '  Not  an  idea  in  the  head,  not  a  sentiment  in  the  heart' 
M.  Aulai'd,  the  best  living  authority  on  the  Revolution,  com- 
menting on  Robespierre's  prosecution  of  Danton,  says — '  I 
refuse  to  personify  the  French  Revolution  in  this  sanctimoni- 
ous calumniator,  this  mystical  assassin.'  Yet  Michelet  says  of 
his  death,  '  This  great  man  was  no  more.'  Louis  Blane 
remarks,  '  He  rose  from  the  dignity  of  apostle  to  that  of 
martyr,'  and  Hamel  describes  him  as  '  One  of  the  best  great 
men  who  have  figured  on  the  earth.'  \ 

J.  G.  Alger. 

*  Billaud  was  at  least  on  one  occasion  more  inhuman  than  Robespierre, 
for  when  Madame  Philippeaux  solicited  an  audience  of  the  Convention  to 
plead  for  her  husband's  life,  he  proposed  that  she  should  be  admitted  and 
that  a  letter  proving  her  husband's  guilt  should  be  read  to  her.  Robes- 
pierre successfully  objected  to  this  revolting  proposal. 

iMoniteii,r,  xxii.,  564.  J  Hamel,  Thermidor. 
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Art.  v.— the  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  BRITISH 

HUMOUR. 

1.  A  History  of  Nineteenth    Century    Literature    (1780-1895). 

By  George  Saintsbury.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1896.  Essays  in  English  Literature  (1780-1860).  Lon- 
don :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     1896. 

2.  English  Prose.     Selections   with  Critical  Introductions  by 

various  writers  and  General  Introductions  to  each  period. 
Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  Five  Volunaes.  Loudon  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1896. 

3.  Friendship's  Garland.     By  IMatthew  Arxold.     New  Edi- 

tion.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1898. 

4.  The  Neio  Fiction    and    other    Essays    on    I^iterary    Subjects. 

By  H.  D.  Traill.     London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.     1898. 

5.  At  Random.     By  L.  F.  AUSTIN.     London  :  Ward,  Lock  & 

Co.     1896. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,'  said  a  popular  critic  a 
short  time  ago  with  almost  ferocious  emphasis,  '  is  a 
shadow  and  his  works  are  dead.'  Possibly,  at  the  best  he  is 
but  '  a  writers'  writer.'  Yet,  when  Landor  chose,  no  author  of 
his  day  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  day,  could  put  the  Iliad  of 
a  subtle  distinction  more  effectually  into  the  nut-shell  of  epi- 
gram. And  no  better  proof  of  his  power  can  be  given  than 
his  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  between  humour  and 
wit.  '  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  "  He  has  humour 
rather  than  wit." '  Here  the  expi'ession  commonly  means 
pleasantry  ;  for  whoever  has  humour  has  wit,  although  it  does 
not  follow  that  whoever  has  tmt  has  humour.  Humour  is  loit 
appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  \n  breadth  of  dx'oliery 
rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  points.  Wit  vibrates  and 
spurts  ;  humour  springs  up  exuberant  as  from  a  fountain  and 
runs  on.  In  Congreve  you  wonder  what  he  will  say  next ;  in 
Addison  you  repose  on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured 
expectation    of  something   congenial    and    pertinent.       The 
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French  have  httle  humour,  because  they  have  little  character; 
they  excel  all  nations  in  wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharp- 
ness.' Except  for  the  quite  characteristic  indictment  of  a 
nation  involved  in  the  last  sentence,  this  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  humour  and  wit  may  be  accepted  as  being 
at  least  as  successful  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  attempted.  Take  for  example  the  eight  formidable  pro- 
positions in  which  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  lays  down  what  is  no 
doubt  the  very  latest  distinction  between  the  two. 

1.  '  Wit  and  humour  which  have  sometimes  been  treated  as  different 
results  or  aspects  of  the  same  mental  process,  are  in  reality  the  respective 
products  of  two  diametrically  opposed  operations  of  the  mind.  2.  Wit 
consists  in  the  revelation  of  unsuspected  similarity  between  two  otherwise 
dissimilar  objects  of  thought.  3.  Humour  consists  in  the  display  (though 
not  necessarily  the  revelation)  of  incongruity  between  two  otherwise 
associable  objects  of  thought.  4.  Revelation  being  essential  to  wit, 
though  not  to  humour,  it  follows  that  the  element  of  surprise  is  a  uniform 
constituent  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  former,  though  not  of  that  pro- 
duced by  the  lattei*.  5.  All  incongruity  implies  dissimilarity  ;  but  not  e 
converso,  dissiaiilarity  being  recognised  by  a  purely  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion, while  incongruity  exists  only  between  such  dissimilars  as  cannot  be 
united  in  thought  without  producing  an  emotional  shock.  6.  The  "  pas- 
sion of  laughter  "  is  excited  by  incongruity  alone.  Humour,  therefore, 
in  its  various  forms  is  the  sole  excitant  of  laughter.  7.  The  response  to 
wit,  as  such,  is  not  laughter,  but  merely  that  more  sedate  form  of  pleasur- 
able emotion  which  the  sudden  discovery  of  fitness  brought  about  by 
human  ingenuity — as  in  a  clever  mechanical  invention,  or  the  ingenious 
solution  of  a  problem — is  accustomed  to  evoke.  8.  The  fact  that  laughter 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  response  to  wit  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  objects  between  which  wit  reveals  similarity  are  often  not  only  dis- 
similar but  incongruous  also,  and  their  union  in  thought  produces  the 
emotional  shock  which  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  humour.' 

Mr.  Traill  seems  to  be  very  confident  as  to  the  value  of  the 
distinction  he  has  drawn,  although  he  anticipates  hostile  criti- 
cism, for  he  proceeds  to  say  : — 

'  The  first  and  last  three  will  quite  suflice,  I  feel  sure,  to  provoke  the 
vehement  opposition  of  all  those  rival  theorists  who  do  not  prefer  to  treat 
them  with  an  even  more  vehement  neglect.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to 
support  them  with  examples,  but  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  doubts 
their  soundness,  especially  that  of  No.  8,  to  test  it  by  examples.  Every- 
body who  has  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  wit  will  at  once  admit  that 
over  and  above  the  epigrams,  repartees,  and  bans  mots,  which  have  excited 
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his  mirth  as  well  as  admiration,  he  has  heard  in  conversation  or  met  with 
in  reading,  an  immense  number  of  brilliant  phrases,  felicitous  illustrations, 
apt  comparisons,  and  other  indisputable  and  indubitable  specimens  of  wit 
which  have  afforded  him  keen  intellectual  pleasure,  without,  however, 
provoking  in  him  the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh.  If  then  he  will  com- 
pare these  specimens  with  those  which  have  the  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, he  will  find  that  in  every  instance  of  the  latter  kind,  the  wit  has 
brought  two  incongruous  objects  into  mental  association  ;  and  has  thus 
produced  the  emotional  shock  that  results  from  collision  between  ideas, 
which  like  the  sublime  and  the  ignoble,  the  comic  and  the  magic,  the 
poetic  and  the  prosaic,  are  respectively  contemplated  in  two  different 
moods  of  mind.  For  it  is  in  the  sudden  descent  or  ascent  from  one  of 
these  moods  that  the  emotions  get  their  shock  and  by  a  simple  psycho- 
logical process  laughter  ensues.' 

The  readei'  who  has  patience — he  will  require  it — to 
compare  Lander's  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
wit  and  humour  with  Mr.  Traill's  will  certainly  give  the  palm 
for  elaboration,  for  '  philosophy,'  to  the  younger  writer.  And 
yet  he  will  find  that  there  is  something  awantir)g.  Of  this 
Mr.  Traill  himself  is  painfully  conscious.  He  is  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  invents  a  new  rifle  and  as  yet  has  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  first  time  he  tries  it,  it  will  miss  fire.  '  You  may 
work  out  your  theory  of  the  ludicrous  with  triumphant 
thoi'oughness ;  but  when  you  pass  from  theory  to  practice, 
when  you, attempt  to  reintegrate  your  resolved  ingredients 
and  turn  out  a  properly  compounded  joke,  then  it  is  that  you 
find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  real  difficulty.  You  get 
two  incongruous  objects.  You  excogitate  your  "  concept," 
"  subsame  "  the  former  under  the  latter  ;  and  you  let  off  your 
little  joke.  And  lo  I  nobody  laughs!'  Undoubtedly  and 
why  ?  Because  Mr.  Traill  leaves  humanity  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing as  completely  as  it  was  left  out  of  that  perfect  military 
machine,  the  Prussian  army,  which  Napoleon  crumpled  up 
like  a  rose-leaf  at  Jena.  He  takes  no  account  of  that  pro- 
foundest  of  all  humour  which  goes  to  the  making  of  true 
philosophy  and  of  which  the  late  Professor  Wallace  of  Oxford 
— a  man  of  great  if  somewhat  scatter-brained  and  fantastic 
talent — wrote  that  it  '  Strides  over  the  barriers  set  up  by  in- 
stitution and  convention,  between  the  high  and  the  humble, 
and  sees  man's  superficial  distinctions  overpowered  by  a  half- 
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grim  half-jubilant  Ananke.'  And  indeed  one  has  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  there  is  less  of  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  Mr,  Traill  than  there  is  in  Tammas  Haggart  holding 
forth  on  his  calling  at  the  Thrums  pigstye,  layiug  down  such 
sound  propositions  as  'Humour's  what  gies  the  nip  to  speakin',' 
'  Some  o'  the  maist  humourous  things  I've  ever  said  cam  oot, 
as  a  body  may  say,  by  themsel's,'  and  '  The  humourist's  like  a 
man  firiii'  at  a  target — he  disna  ken  whether  he  hits  or  no  till 
them  at  the  target  tells  'im.'  And  whoever  I'eads  the  valiant 
attempts  made  by  Hendry  M'Quhumpha  to  explain  the  different 
methods  of  Tammas  and  his  solitary  I'ival  in  Thrums  will  cer- 
tainly be  reminded  much  less  of  Mr.  Traill  and  his  eight  elabo- 
rate and  faultless  propositions  than  of  Landor's  illusti'ation  of  his 
own  view  •  In  Congreve  you  wonder  what  he  will  say  next ; 
in  Addison  you  repose  on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured 
expectation  of  something  congenial  and  pertinent' 

These  are  days  of  journalism,  however,  in  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  keep  distinctions  in  force  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  which  we  all  aim  at  what  Joubert  the  most 
fastidious  even  of  French  critics  styled  with  approval  '  a  style 
frank  and  eas3\'  As  a  matter  of  modern  practice  humour 
stands  to  wit  in  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  part,  and  a 
humourist  means  a  man  who  whether  he  indulges  in  irony  or 
a  quiet  chuckle  or  '  laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair,' 
takes  a  comic  view  and  sees  the  comic  side,  of  serious  things. 
According  to  this  accepted  opinion,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsou 
is  a  humourist  and  so  is  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  ;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  are  professional  brethren  ; 
Matthew  Arnold,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
sail  in  the  same  boat.  The  fun  which  makes  one  laugh 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  a  'screaming  farce'  or 
of  its  modern  and  more  elegant  equivalent,  the  play  of 
the  type  of  '  Charley's  Aunt,'  may  be  very  different  from 
the  unique  combination  of  humour  and  wit — Gilbort-and- 
Sullivanism  in  e.:>;ce/6-is — which  makes  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  '  the  greatest  of  all  burlesques.  But  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  democratic — what  Coleridge  did  term  the  plebified 
— hierarchy  of  comedy,  places  must  be  found  for  the  authors 
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of  both.  Or  if  the  establishment  of  a  new  distinction  between 
humour  and  wit  as  that  between  the  whole  and  the  part  be 
regarded  as  too  violent  a  separation  from  the  past,  let  a  little  of 
the  old  Landoriau  diflference  be  retained.  Let  the  charm  of 
wit  be  allowed  to  lie  essentially  in  words ;  let  the  charm  of 
humour  be  found  to  lie  in  the  charm  of  the  character — it  may 
be  the  character  of  Mi*.  Barrie  or  it  may  be  of  the  character  of 
Tammas  Haggart — which  the  words  reveal.  l\Ir.  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  tSir  Piercie  Shafton  of  present  day  criticism — and 
a  very  pretty  if  finicking  Sir  Piercie  he  makes — says  in  one 
of  his  essays  on  Stevenson  that  style  is  '  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  writing  '  and  that  it  is  '  the  intrusion  of  the  artist's 
individuality  upon  lifeless  matter  and  impersonal  truth.' 
Whether  or  not  what  Mr.  Raleigh  says  upon  style  be  correct 
his  words  might  easily  be  adapted  so  as  to  express  the  present 
day  difference  between  wit  and  humour.  Wit  is  impersonal 
comedy ;  humour  is  the  intrusion  of  the  artist's  personality 
upon  comedy. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  nothing  could  well  be  more  unsafe 
now-a-days  than  to  attempt  a  dogmatic  definition  of  humour; 
it  is  a  much  more  profitable  though  scarcely  an  easier  task  to 
note  the  leading  stages  in  its  recent  development.  And  in  doing 
so  the  best  plan  may  be  to  take  a  writer  who  is  sufficiently  far 
from  the  present  time  to  enable  us  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  claims  to  be  considered  a  classic,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  it  to  allow  us  to  understand  the  passion  of 
popularity  with  which  he  inspired  his  contemporaries.  Such 
a  writer  is  Charles  Dickens,  who  has  been  dead  nearly  thirty 
years,  who  was  yet  the  junior  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  four  years 
and  who  is  understood  to  stand  next  to  Scott  as  judged  by 
those  'cheap  reprints  of  popular  authors'  which  bear  start- 
ling testimony  to  that  want  of  literary  originality  which  is 
almost  as  much  a  feature  of  the  time  as  literary  fecundity. 
Hence  Dickens  stands  for  critics,  if  not  for  the  public  at 
large,  midway  between  the  humour  of  the  Victorian  past 
and  the  humour  of  the  Victorian  future.  He  leaped  at  a 
bound  to  the  summit  of  fame  with  the  Pickwick  Papers 
which    began   to   appear    only    sixty-two   years   ago.      And 
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now  there  is  already  a  tendency  to  depreciate  him. 
Not  only  do  many  '  popular '  critics  find  him  '  vulgar ' 
and  '  reeking  of  brandy  and  water,'  but  some,  even 
of  his  admirers,  are  a  trifle  apologetic.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward, 
who  edits  the  section  devoted  to  him  in  the  final  vol- 
ume of  Sir  Henry  Craik's  most  valuable  '  Prose  Extracts,' 
feels  constrained  to  write  in  this  fashion  :  '  How  often  have 
we  been  told  that  the  humour  of  Dickens  is  low  and  his  pathos 
melodramatic  I  And  who  would  deny  that  there  is  an  element 
characteristic  of  the  Londoner  in  his  style  as  there  was  in  the 
man  himself;  but  have  the  partners  in  this  recondite  discovery 
noted  the  further  fact  that,  even  where  his  humour  may  fairly 
be  called  "  Cockney,"  it  is  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  cos- 
mopolitan, and  has  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  whose  ears  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells  and  all  that  it  carries  with  it  are  wholly  unfamiliar.' 
Mr.  Traill,  as  might  be  expected  perhaps  of  a  modern  theorist 
on  the  distinction  between  wit  and  humour,  goes  a  good  deal 
further.  '  Think,'  he  exclaims  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger, 
'  of  the  difierence  for  a  devoted  Dickensian  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  confronted  with  some  well-known  passage  of  the  mas- 
ter's "  high  jinks,"  the  delight  of  his  admirer's  early  youth,  but 
now  all  gone  flat — its  humours  changed  into  mere  mechanical 
clowning  from  which  all  the  spirit  has  departed  1  The  writing 
is  as  good  as  ever,  the  movement  of  the  scene  as  brisk,  the 
technical  skill  of  the  whole,  in  short,  is  as  admirable  as  ever. 
But  do  these  qualities  console  the  disenchanted  worshipper? 
Can  he  ever  bear  to  linger  over  the  page  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  yield  him  consolation  %  No,  he  turns  the  leaf,  perhaps 
closes  the  book  with  a  curious  emotion  of  shame  ;  to  examine 
the  vainly  grinning  jest  more  closely  would  seem  a  kind  of 
impiety.'  One  has  to  turn  to  one  of  the  most  serious  and  cap- 
able of  English  critics — the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Button — to  find  a 
frank,  and  as  it  were,  head-erect  acknowledgment  of  the  real 
greatness  of  Dickens's  humour.  He  describes  the  author  of 
Pickwick  in  one  essay  as  '  the  greatest  English  humourist  of 
any  age,  Shakespeare  himself  not  excepted,'  and  says  in 
another,  'the  wealth  and  subtlety  of  his  contrasts,  the  fine 
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aim  of  his  exaggerations,  the  presence  of  mind  (which  is  the 
soul  of  wit)  displayed  in  his  satire,  the  exquisitely  professional 
character  of  the  sentiments  and  metaphors  which  fall  from  his 
characters,  the  combined  audacity  and  microscopic  delicacy 
of  his  shading  in  caricature,  the  quaint  lights  of  his  fancy  in 
illustrating  a    monstrous  absurdity,  the    suddenness    of    his 
strokes  at  one  moment,  the  cumulative  perseverance  of  his 
touches  at  another,  all  make  him  such  a  humourist  as  many 
centuries  are  not  likely  to  reproduce.'     Yet  Mr.  Hutton  finds 
limitations  in  Dickens.     '  Humour  of  this  kind  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  deep  knowledge  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  men,  and  of  such  a  knowledge  I  can  see  little  trace  in 
Dickens.     He  had  a  memory  which  could  retain,  and  an  ima- 
gination which  could  sublimate,  and  a  fancy  which  could  in- 
definitely vary  almost  any  trait  which  had  once  fixed  itself  in 
his  mind ;  but  the  traits  which  did  so  fix  themselves  were 
almost  always  peculiarities,  and  his  humourous  figures  are  only 
real  as  far  as  they  reproduce  the  real  oddities  of  life,  or  what 
to  a  man  in  Dickens's  rank  and  class  seemed  real  oddities  in 
the  world.     These  are  not  the  staple  of  an  average  life,  with 
which  indeed  Dickens's  genius  never  dealt  either  willingly 
or  successfully.'     Even  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  who  represents  a 
later  generation    than    Mr.  Hutton,   and  who  speaks   enthu- 
siastically of   Dickens   as    '  an    incarnation   of  generous  and 
abounding  gaiety,  a  type  of  beneficent  earnestness,  a  great 
expression  of   intellectual    vigour  and    emotional    vivacity,' 
admits  that   he   '  wrote   some    nonsense,  sinned   repeatedly 
against  taste,  could  be  both  noisy  and  vulgar,  was  apt  to  be  a 
caricaturist  where  he  should  have  been  a  painter,  and  was 
often  mawkish  and  often  extravagant.'     He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  '  The  freshness  and  fun  of  Pickwick — a  comic  middle- 
class  epic  so  to  speak — seems  mainly  due  to  high  spirits,  and 
perhaps  that  immortal  book  should  be  described  as  a  first  im- 
provisation by  a  young  man  of  genius,  not  yet  sure  of  either 
expression  or  ambition,  and  with  only  vague  and  momentary 
ideas  about  the  duties  and  necessities  of  art.' 

It  is  not  dijQficult,  however,  to  estimate  the  true  value  of 
these  criticisms  which,  though  they  differ  in  some  respects, 
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and  are  of  various  degrees  of  cordiality,  yet  agree  in  being 
essentially  apologetic  in  tone.  They  are  the  second  thoughts 
of  men  who  have  come,  owing  to  their  years  and  the  special 
standpoint  that  is  associated  with  them,  to  look  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  youth,  and  indeed  of  all  youth,  as  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  No  doubt  some  have  sufficient  fer- 
vour left  to  say,  with  Mr.  Lang, — a  writer  not  generally  given 
to  effusiveness — '  How  poor  the  world  of  fancy  would  be  if  in 
some  ruin  of  the  social  system,  the  books  of  Dickens  were  lost, 
and  if  the  Dodger,  and  Charley  Bates,  and  Mr.  Crinkle,  and 
Miss  Squeers,  and  Sam  Weller,  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  Dick 
Swiveller  were  to  perish,  or  to  vanish  with  Menander's  men 
and  women !  We  caunot  think  of  our  world  without  them  ; 
and,  children  of  dreams  as  they  are,  they  seem  more  essential 
than  great  statesmen,  artists,  soldiers,  who  have  actually  worn 
flesh  and  blood,  ribbons  and  orders,  gowns  and  uniforms.' 
That  is  so  far  well,  but  would  Mr.  Lang  include  in  his  list  of 
Dickens's  immortals  the  Fat  Boy  and  Old  Wardle,  Bob  Sawyer 
and  Ben  Allen  ?  In  other  words,  would  he  admit  fantastic 
caricature  to  a  chief  seat  or  to  any  seat  at  all,  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  legitimate  humour  ?  The  greatest  of  all  Dickens's 
caricatures — not  the  grossest,  for  that  honour  belongs  to  Quilp 
— and  the  most  enjoyable  in  boyhood  at  all  events  is  the  Fat 
Boy.  Whoever  should  attempt  to  discover  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, like  Mr.  Traill's,  why  he  laughs  at  the  Fat  Boy  for  fall- 
ing asleep  on  a  door-step,  or  for  sticking  pins  into  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's leg,  or  for  snatching  an  elephantine  kiss  from  Mary, 
would  probably  make  a  dismal  failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  would  most  probably  abandon  all  attempts  at  scientific 
explanation  and  say  it  is  'the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing' 
that  makes  him  laugh,  and  that  he  cannot  help  laughing. 
What  is  true  of  the  Fat  Boy  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the 
more  grotesque  and  truly  immortal  of  Dickens's  characters. 
They  give  the  lie  to  uncompromising  realism.  They  live  in 
literature,  because  they  never  lived,  and  never  could  have 
lived,  on  earth. 

Dickens  is,  however,  of  special  importance  as  marking  a 
stage  in  the  history  of  British  literature,  not  only  because,  like 
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Napoleon's  military  strategy,  he  and  his  characters  trampled 
down  all  theories  of  British  humour,  but  because  his  great 
triumph  synchronises  with  the  fiual  ascendancy  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  professional  humourist.  There  were 
purely  comic  writers  and  comic  papers  befoi'e  Dickens. 
He  was,  in  a  sense,  the  descendant  of  the  jester  of  feudalism, 
the  Wamba  of  British  democracy.  But  his  astonishing  genius 
gave  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  professional  joker.  It  was 
said  of  Sydney  Smith  that  his  jokes  were  sermons  and  his  ser- 
mons jokes.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Dickens.  When  he 
preached,  as  occasionally — and  more's  the  pity — he  did,  his 
sermons  were  no  joke.  No  doubt  his  jokes  were  frequently  as 
much  to  edification  and  spiritual  solace  as  sermons,  but  this 
was  the  result  not  of  design  but  of  accident.  The  jokes 
availed  much  not  because,  like  those  of  Shakespeare's  clowns, 
they  were  preachments  in  disguise,  but  because,  being  perfect 
works  in  their  own  style  of  art,  they  appealed  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  the  head.  Dickens  made  sport  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  in  such  an  effectual  way  that  he  may  be  ac- 
counted the  first  of  the  now  great  and  powerful  dynasty  of 
successful  comiques  whose  praises  are  in  all  the  'funny'  papers 
and  in  all  the  theatres  that  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  comia  muse.  These  are  days  of  specialism,  and  Dickens 
appeared  at  a  happy  moment  for  himself — the  moment  when 
there  was  a  sort  of  demand  for  experts  iu  fun.  He  was  the  first, 
and  is  perhaps  still  the  foremost,  of  all  side-splitters.  His  imita- 
tors, improving  upon  him,  have  carried  specialism  a  step  further. 
He  combined  pathos  with  his  humour ;  even  in  Pickwick  there 
is  a  whiff  of  sentimentalism.  But  the  true  successes  of  Pick- 
wick are  plays  of  the  type  of  'Charley's  Aunt'  and  'The  Private 
Secretary,'  from  which  'hundreds  are  turned  away  nightly,' 
while  the  hundreds  that  find  accommoaation  are  kept  on  the 
roar  for  three  hours.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  in  his  later  role  of  play- 
wright at  all  events,  affords  a  demonstration  of  Dickensism  in 
its  ultra-development.  Like  Dickens,  he  achieved  his  earliest 
successes  by  combining  a  pathos  which  was  almost  too  pro- 
found for  tears  with  a  drollery  which  provoked  mirth  by  dry 
innuendo.    His  '  Little  Minister,'  as  a  story,  presented  the  usual 
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combination.  When  he  dramatised  it  he  took  the  pathos  out 
and  exaggerated  the  drollery  that  he  left.  As  played  at  the 
Havmarket  Theatre  in  London,  the  'Little  Minister'  is  not  a 
representation  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  but  a  burlesque 
of  Scotch  peculiarities  in  religion.  It  has  attained  a  brilliant 
success,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has  attended  'Charley's 
Aunt'  and  the  'Private  Secretary.' 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  revolution  in  British 
humour  that  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  which  was 
quickened  by  Dickens's  prose  fun,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
by  Hood's  nonsensical  verse — though,  with  all  respect  to  his 
most  sympathetic  editor,  Canon  Ainger,  it  does  not  reach  such 
a  high  level  as  his  pathos — can  hardly  do  better  than  cast  a 
glance  over  the  essentially  critical  volumes  on  English  litera- 
ture by  Sir  Henry  Craik  and  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  which 
appear  in  the  list  of  works  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  Take  the  political  satirists,  of  whom  the  most  elegant 
was  Canning,  but  the  most  successful  and  savage  was  '  Peter 
Pindar'  Wolcot,  who  obtain,  very  properly,  a  considerable 
share  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  space.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
as  to  the  humour — the  laughter-moving  quality,  that  is  to 
say, — of  Wolcot's  verses.  Take,  for  example,  these  lines  from 
one  of  his  satirical  sketches  of  King  George,  his  consort  and 
her  Germain  maid  and  confidante,  whom  Macaulay  styled  '  that 
cat  Scbwellenberg ' : — 

'  Sweet  babe  !     To  Wej-mouth  shoiildst  thou  find  thy  way, 

The  King,  with  curiosity  so  wild, 
May,  on  a  sudden,  send  for  thee  and  say, 

"  See  Charley,  Peter's  child.     Fine  child  !     Fine  child  ! 
Ring,  ring  for  Schwellenberg,  ring,  Charley,  ring  ; 

Show  it  to  Schwellenberg,  show  it,  show  it,  show  it  ! 
She'll  say,  '  Got  dem  de  saucy  stoopid  thing  ; 

I  hate  more  worse  as  hell  what  come  from  poets. 

'  Yes,  yes  I  know,  I  know,  the  hounds  are  howling. 
God,  Pitt !  I  don't,  I  don't  much  like  their  growling. 
Hey,  hey  1    Growl,  growl  ?  What,  what  ?   Things  don't  go  right  ? 
Why  quickly,  quickly  Pitt,  the  dogs  may  bite  ! 
That  would  be  bad,  bad,  bad,  a  sad  mishap, 
Hey,  Pitt,  hey,  hey  !     I  should  not  like  a  snap.' 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  cleveruess  of  these  h'nes, 
or  as  to  the  effect  that  they  must  have  had  on  readers  who, 
there  is  only  too  good  ground  for  fearing,  appreciated  the 
♦stern  joy  that  warriors  feel,'  As  Mr.  Saiiitsbury  says, 
'  Wolcot  avenges  the  carum  caput  of  Fanny  Burney  on  her 
enemy  Schwellenberg  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  even  the 
soul  of  Daddy  Crisp,  with  all  his  affection  for  Fannikin  and  all 
his  hatred  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  might  beg  for  mercy.' 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  equally  correct 
in  surmising  of  George  himself,  '  If  that  monarch,  who  really 
knew  something  about  hterature,  was  half  as  good-natured  as 
tradition  makes  him  out,  he  must  have  been  as  much  amused 
by  Peter  as  it  pleased  Peter's  waggery  sometimes  to  assert  that 
he  was.'  Wolcot's  object  was  essentially  and  strongly  politi- 
cal. He  wished  to  degrade  the  king,  who  was  then  intruding 
himself  into  politics  in  a  manner  which  would  now  be  regarded 
as  'unconstitutional.'  He  did  so  by  mercilessly  caricaturing 
the  monarch's  weaknesses  which,  though  mostly  '  made  in 
Germany,'  were  none  the  less  objectionable  on  that  account. 
i>esides,  Peter's  attack  was  as  offensively  personal  and,  there- 
fore, unpardonable  as  his  attack  upon  Pitt  and  Duudas — 

'  No  more  must  we  laugh  at  an  ass, 
No  more  run  on  topers  a  rig, 
Since  Pitt  gets  as  chunk  as  Dundas, 
And  Dundas  gets  as  drunk  as  a  pig.' 

Such  a  passage  as  this  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  revolution 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  language,  if  not  in  the 
spirit  of  political  controversy  since  the  days  of  Wolcot — even, 
it  may  be  said,  since  the  days  of  Canning  and  '  The  Anti- 
Jacobin.'  No  reputable  magazine  or  publisher  would  now- 
adays give  circulation  to  such  personalities.  They  may  be 
heard  in  club-smoking  rooms  during  th^  half  hour  that  is 
devoted  after  dinner  to  coffee  and  gossip.  Otherwise  they 
are  generally  unhonoured;  invariably  they  remain  unsung. 
Wolcot — and  he  is  here  taken  rather  as  a  type  than  for  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  own  contributions  to  British  satire — 
could  not  help  himself.  As  a  partisan  he  was  compelled  to  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  humourist,  a  satirist,  and  a  scandal- 
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monger.  If  he  lives  at  all,  it  will  be  because  the  pure  humour 
in  him,  like  the  pure  humour  in  the  infinitely  greater,  but  also 
infinitely  bitterer  Swift,  is  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  refined 
from  the  satire  and  the  scandal.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  class  of  humourists  who  were 
tolerably  numerous  in  his  day  and  immediately  after,  and 
■whose  mission  it  was  to  convey  serious  truth  in  the  vehicle  of 
fun.  After  Wolcot  the  most  considerable  figure  in  this 
class  was  unquestionably  Sydney  Smith.  Smith  would  have 
made  a  reputation  in  any  case.  He  was  a  wit  in  the  Landor- 
ian  sense,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  he  was  also  a 
humourist  in  the  journalistic  acceptance.  His  writing  at  once 
provokes  to  laughter;  his  Plymley  was  as  effective  for  the 
immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  written  as  Gulliver,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  as  funny  as  Pickwick.  Smith  could  hit  hard,  as 
his  essay  on  Methodism  and  his  ridicule  of  Spencer  Perceval 
demonstrate  only  too  clearly.  But  he  did  not  condescend  to 
the  personalities  of  Peter  Pindar.  None  the  less  earnestly 
and  successfully  did  he  consecrate  his  great  gifts  to  the  cause 
of  political  partisanship.  One  can  easily  believe  after  reading 
such  a  passage  as  this  representing  '  the  demands  of 
Ireland'  in  Smith's  day  that  Plymley  was  the  most  successful 
political  pamphlet  that  ever  was  written. 

'  There  is  a  village  (no  matter  where)  in  which  the  inhabitants  in  one 
day  of  the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared  at  the  common  expense  ; 
by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny  (which  Lord  Hawkesbury  would 
call  the  wisdom  of  village  ancestors)  the  inhabitants  of  three  of  the 
streets,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fourth  street,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  laid  them  upon  their  backs,  and 
compelled  them  to  look  on  while  the  rest  were  stuffing  themselves  with 
beef  and  beer  ;  the  next  year  the  inhabitants  of  the  persecuted  street 
(though  they  contributed  an  equal  quota  of  the  expense)  were  treated  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  The  tyranny  grew  into  a  custom  ;  and  (as  the 
manner  of  nature  is)  it  was  considered  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties  to 
keep  these  poor  fellows  without  their  annual  dinner ;  the  village  was  so 
tenacious  of  this  practice  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  resign  it  ; 
every  enemy  to  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  Divine  Providence, 
and  any  nefarious  church-warden  who  wished  to  succeed  in  his  election 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  represent  his  antagonist  as  an  abolitionist  in 
order  to  frustrate  his  ambition,  endanger  his  life,  and  throw  the  village 
into  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful  commotion.     By  degrees,  however,  the 
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obnoxious  streets  grew  to  be  so  well  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  so  firmly 
united,  that  their  oppressors,  now  afraid  of  injustice,  were  more  disposed 
to  be  just.  At  the  next  dinner,  they  are  unbound,  the  year  after  alloAved 
to  sit  upright,  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  ;  till  at  last,  after 
a  long  series  of  concessions,  they  were  emboldened  to  ask,  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  to  till  their  bellies  as  well  as  the  rest.  Forthwith  a  general  cry  of 
shame  and  scandal  ;  "  Ten  years  ago  were  yon  not  laid  upon  your  backs  ? 
Don't  you  remember  what  a  great  thing  you  thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of 
bread  ?  How  thankful  you  were  for  cheese  parings  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  memorable  era,  when  the  head  of  the  manor  interfered  to  obtain  for 
you  a  slice  of  the  public  pudding?  And  now,  with  an  audacity  only 
equalled  by  your  ingratitude,  you  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  knives 
and  forks,  and  to  request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that  you  may 
sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest  and  be  indulged  even  with  beef  and  beer  ; 
there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  dishes  which  we  have  reserved  for 
ourselves  ;  the  rest  has  been  thrown  open  to  you  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion ;  you  have  potatoes  and  carrots,  suet  dumplings,  sops  in  the  pan, 
and  delicious  toast  and  water,  in  incredible  quantities.  Beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork  and  veal,  are  ours ;  and  if  you  were  not  the  most  restless  and 
dissatisfied  of  human  beings,  you  would  never  think  of  aspiring  to  enjoy 
them."  ' 

Whoever  surveys  the  field  of  literature  and  journahsm — 
literature  the  despondent  observer  may  feel  inchued  to  say  in 
the  whale's  belly  of  journalism — will  prophesy  that  such 
humour  as  Sydney  Smith's  will  never  again  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  partisan  politics.  Dickens,  as  has  been  said,  marks 
the  stage  when  humour  separated  itself  from  the  public  life 
of  the  country,  and  set  up  for  itself  and  with  such  develop- 
ments and  results  as  are  familiar  to  any  one  who  knows  auy- 
thing  of  the  theatres,  the  music-halls,  and  the  coniic  papers  of 
to-day.  The  literature  of  satire  itself  has  become  specialised. 
Even  a  middle-aged  man  will  remember  how  the  popular 
Scotch  or  Enghsh  newspaper,  at  all  events,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  a  man  with  a  natural  turn  for  humour  like  Albany 
Fonblanque  in  England  or  Alexander  Russel  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed,  tried,  Hke  Syduey  Smith,  and  with  at  least 
temporary  success,  to  carry  an  enemy's  position  by  a  rush  of 
fun  often  as  bewildering  and  confounding  as  the  onslaught  of 
Highland  claymores.  The  modern  journalist  who,  in  Steven- 
son's phrase,  has  '  sold  his  immortal  portion  to  a  daily  paper ' 
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has  little  inclination  and  less  time  for  such  work.  He  has  be- 
come as  grave,  as  ready  to  '  fill  up  time  by  making  a  few 
intelligent  remarks'  as  an  ordinary  member  of  Pai'liament.  It 
is  reserved  for  the  habit-and-repute  satirist  of  such  a  weekly 
jester  as  Punch  to  attempt  to  fill  the  place  once  occupied  by  a 
Smith,  a  Fonblanque,  or  a  Russel.  Ordinary  readers  are  very 
docile,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  wait  till  Wednes- 
day comes  round  before  they  eiijny  their  laugh  at  the  foibles 
and  logical  weaknesses  of  their  political  guides.  Apart  from 
this  specialisation  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  improbable  that 
such  humour  as  may  be  still  associated  with  public  life  will 
itself  uudergo  a  transformation.  The  direction  that  such 
transformation  may  undergo  in  times  like  the  present  when  a 
reaction  has  set  in  against  '  breadth '  and  in  favour  of  '  refine- 
ment,' may  perhaps  be  judged  from  Friendship's  Garland, 
which  is,  in  respect  at  least  of  intellectual  ability,  the  cleverest 
sustained  eSort  made  since  Plymley  to  illuminate  political 
controversy  by  the  lumen  siccum  of  humour.  The  Bill  for 
legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  has  not  yet 
passed  into  law,  and  the  following,  which  besides  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  best  that  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  in 
this  department  of  the  comic  has  quite  a  modern  air. 

'  I  found  a  good  many  people  assembled,  of  whom  several  had  come  on 
the  same  errand  as  I.  There  was  that  broken-down  acquaintance  of  my 
youth,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  has  had  many  a  dinner  from  Mrs. 
Bottles  (for  she  was  kind  to  literature  even  in  its  humblest  manifestations), 
snivelling  and  crying  in  a  corner.  There  was  that  oflensive  young  Prussian 
of  his,  who  seems  to  have  dropped  him  entirely,  and  to  have  taken  up 
with  a  much  younger  man  than  my  poor  old  acquaintance,  and  a  much 
better  dressed  man,  with  whom  he  is  pursuing  researches  concerning 
labour  and  capital,  which  are  hardly,  as  our  Paris  correspondent  says, 
palpitating  with  actuality.  There  was  a  Baptist  minister  who  had  been 
the  shepherd  of  the  Bottles  family  in  the  old  days  when  they  were  Dis- 
senters, and  who  has  never  quite  lost  his  hold  upon  Mrs.  Bottles.  There 
was  his  sister  Hannah,  just  about  the  same  age  as  poor  Sarah,  who 
married  Bottles,  and  the  very  image  of  her.  There  was  Job  Bottles, 
Bottles's  brother,  who  is  in  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  a  man  with  black  hair 
at  the  sides  of  his  head,  a  bald  cown,  dark  eyes  and  a  fleshly  nose,  and  a 
camellia  in  his  button-hole.  Finally,  there  was  that  handsome  niece  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bottles,  Mary  Jane.     .     .     . 

'"They  say,"  I  began,    "that  if  Mr.   T.   Chambers's  excellent  Bill, 
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which  the  Liberal  party  are  carrying  with  such  decisive  majorities,  be- 
comes law,  the  place  of  poor  Mrs.  Bottles  will  be  taken  by  her  sister 
Hannah,  whom  you  have  not  seen.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  ;  Mrs. 
Bottles  wishes  it.  Miss  Hannah  wishes  it,  this  reverend  friend  of  the 
family,  who  has  himself  made  a  marriage  of  the  same  kind,  wishes  it, 
everybody  wishes  it." 

'"Everybody  but  old  Bottles  himself,  I  should  think,"  retorted  my 
friend.  "  Don't  envy  him  at  all  !  Shouldn't  so  much  mind  if  it  were  the 
younger  one  though." 

'  "  These  light  words  of  my  friend,  sir,  seemed  to  touch  a  spring  in  me. 
Instantly  I  felt  myself  visited  by  a  shower  of  ideas,  full  of  import  for  the 
Liberal  party  and  for  the  future,  and  which  impel  me  to  address  to  you 
the  present  letter." 

'  "  And  why  not  the  younger  one,  Nick  1  "  said  I,  gently  ;  "  why  not  ? 
Either  as  a  successor  to  Miss  Hannah  or  in  lieu  of  Miss  Hannah,  why  not  ? 
Let  us  apply  John  Bright's  crucial  tests  ?  Is  she  his  first  cousin  ?  Could 
there  be  a  more  natural  companion  for  Selina  and  the  other  Bottles  girls  ? 
Or,  to  take  the  moral  ground  so  touchingly  and  irresistibly  chosen  by  our 
great  popular  tribune— if  legislation  on  this  subject  were  impeded  by  the 
pass  of  bigotry,  if  they  chose  not  to  wait  for  it,  if  they  got  married  with- 
out it,  and  if  you  were  to  meet  them  on  the  boulevard  at  Paris  during 
your  wedding-tour,  would  you  go  up  to  Bottles  and  say,  '  Mr.  Bottles, 
you  are  a  profligate  man.'  " 

'  "  Oh,  dear  no,"  said  Nick.     "  I  should  never  dream  of  it." 

*  "And  if  you  met  them  a  year  later  on  the  same  spot,"  I  continued, 
"  with  a  Normandy  nurse  behind  them  carrying  a  baby,  should  you  cry 
out  to  the  poor  little  thing  '  Bastard  ? '  " 

'  "  Nothing"  of  the  kind,"  he  answered, 

'  "  Why,  then,  I  ask,  is  Protestant  dissent  to  be  diverted  from  its  great 
task  of  abolishing  State  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstacles  to 
the  sexual  insurrection  of  our  race  ?  Why  are  its  more  devoted  ministers 
to  be  driven  to  contract,  in  the  interests  of  Christian  liberty,  illegal  unions 
of  this  kind  themselves,  pour  encourager  les  autres  ?  Why  is  the  earnest 
Liberalism  and  Nonconformity  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  be  agitated 
on  this  question  of  hope  deferred  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  put  incessantly  to  the 
inconvenience  of  going  to  be  married  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States, 
that  greater  and  better  Britain  which  gives  us  manners,  freedom,  virtue, 
power  1 "  Why  must  ideas  on  this  topic  have  to  ba  incubated  for  years  iu 
that  nest  of  spicery — as  the  divine  Shakespeare  says— the  mind  of  Mr.  T. 
Chambers,  before  they  can  rule  the  world  ?  For  ray  part,  my  resolve  is 
formed.  This  great  question  shall  henceforth  be  seriously  taken  up  in 
Fleet  Street.  As  a  sop  to  those  toothless  old  Cerberuses,  the  bishops,  who 
impotently  exhibit  still  the  passions  of  another  age,  we  will  accord  the 
continuauce  of  the  prohibition  which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his  grand- 
mother. ' 
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Friendship's  Garland,  whose  quality  is  fairly  represented 
by  this  passage,  occupies  a  place  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  British  humour,  the  importance  of  which  will  pro- 
bably not  be  thoroughly  understood  till  that  development 
comes  to  be  appreciated  in  all  its  phases.  It  represents  the 
high- water  mark  of  irony  in  British  journalism,  if  not  in  British 
literature.  Arnold's  purpose  is  the  same  as  Wolcot's  and  as 
Smith's.  It  is  to  attain  a  political  end,  the  discomfiture  of 
British  Philistinism,  and,  above  all,  of  '  the  hideousness  and 
immense  ennui  of  Dissent '  by  means  of  humour.  But  how 
very  different  is  the  play  of  his  rapier  from  the  savage  blows 
of  Peter  Pindar's  axe,  or  even  from  the  honest  broadsword 
work  of  Peter  Plymley !  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  iu 
order  to  give  point  and  colour  to  his  sarcasms,  he  introduces  a 
social  sketch.  His  representation  of  the  Bottles  family  is 
suggestive  of  Dickens  ;  probably  Arnold  was  more  influenced 
by  Dickens  than  he  was  aware  of  or  would  have  cared  to 
acknowledge.  No  doubt  Sydney  Smith  introduces  us  to  the 
Abraham  Plymley  household,  but  it  is  as  shadowy  and  unreal 
as  the  family  of  Spencer  Perceval.  He  terrifies  us  with  the 
prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  and  with  his  picture  of  'Mrs. 
Abraham  Plymley,  my  sister,  iu  the  embrace  of  an  amorous 
Gaul ! '  But  you  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  Mrs.  Abraham 
Plymley  was  like.  On  the  contrary,  the  Stock  Exchange 
brother  of  Job  Bottles,  with  his  black  hair  at  the  sides  of  his 
head,  his  bald  crown,  his  dark  eyes,  his  fleshy  nose,  and  the 
camellia  in  his  button-hole,  is  as  real  a  being  as  Carker  with 
his  teeth. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  Arnold's  position  in  poetry,  criti- 
cism, and  even  religious  thought,  is  being  done  justice  to,  the 
part  he  played  in  the  later  development  of  British  humour  has 
been  overlooked.  Yet  it  was  no  small  part.  He  may  have  been 
influenced  in  his  humorous  efforts  by  Dickens,  but  he  hardly 
sympathised  with  the  prince  of  caricaturists.  In  truth, 
-while — to  borrow  the  broad  distinction  of  journalism  — 
Dickens's  instincts  were  democratic  even  to  vulgarity, 
Arnold's  were  aristocratic  even  to  dandyism.  Dickens 
gave    dignity    and     power    to     professional      literary    and 
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theatrical  clowniDg;  breadth  in  fun,  whether  it  is  to  be  found 
in  '  the  theatre  of  varieties '  or  in  the  comic  paper,  owes  its 
empire,  though  not  its  origin,  to  him.  There  was  the  inevit- 
able reaction,  of  course,  and  Arnold,  in  his  contempt  for 
Philistinism  and  in  his  genuine  love  for  refinement,  repre- 
sented that  reaction,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
directly  or  consciously  led  it.  He  is  really  responsible  for 
the  apologetic  air  which  many  genuine  lovers  of  Dickens 
find  it  necessary  to  assume.  He  is  the  true  inspirer  of  the 
unsmiling  literary  exquisite  of  to-day,  whose  mission  is  ap- 
parently to  be  politely  contemptuous  of  '  common '  people 
and  '  common '  things.  That  exquisite  has  found  his 
'speciality'  in  the  'column'  of  gentle  and  even  stoical  ridi- 
cule which  he  contributes  to  the  serious  weekly  journal  or 
monthly  magazine,  and  which  appears  to  be  as  much  a 
'  feature  '  as  '  cap  and  bells  '  jesting  is  of  the  avowedl}'  comic 
paper.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  '  club-window  '  Arnoldism. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  author  of  At  Random,  thus  informs  the  world 
of  how  he  shaves: — 

'  Life  begins  for  me  anew  every  day  with  the  razor.  My  first  dreamy 
sensation  is  that  bed  is  the  only  fortress  of  the  mind,  from  which  opinion 
I  am  in  no  wise  dishjdged  by  the  thought  of  a  rapidly  cooling  breakfast  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Early  rising  has,  I  take  it,  been  abolished  by  a 
mature  civilisation  ;  but  why  does  not  some  potent  philosopher  expose  the 
evils  of  rising  at  all  ?  If  nobody  rose,  where  would  be  the  complicated 
bothers  of  existence,  the  law's  delay,  and  the  rest  of  the  mischiefs  which 
Hamlet  recited,  without  perceiving  that  bed  is  much  better  than  sticking 
yourself  with  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Stirred  from  this  engaging  speculation  by 
that  enemy  of  peace,  the  watch,  with  its  sleepless  tick  and  its  smooth 
mocking  face,  I  shamble  towards  the  bath.  Even  that  does  not  rouse  me 
from  the  blessed  torpor,  which  is  one  of  Nature's  richest  endowments  ;  'tis 
when  I  strop  the  razor  that  the  actuality  of  a  new  day  begins  to  steal 
through  my  veins.  The  first  touch  of  the  keen  edge  introduces  the  first 
idea,  so  surprising  an  advent  that  the  razor  turrs  inward,  and  the  new- 
comer is  christened  at  a  small  red  font.  If  the  ideas  are  numerous,  I  finish 
shaving  gashed  like  a  German  student  or  a  Montenegrin  after  some  aflray 
which  eclipsed  Marathon  and  Thermopylte.  If  there  are  no  ideas,  the 
vacancy  of  the  morning  is  celebrated  just  the  same  by  a  crimson  foam. 
Near  the  jugular  there  remains  a  nest  of  stubble  which  I  dare  not  shave 
"  up,"  lest  a  too  brilliant  idea,  or  a  too  vivid  sense  of  barrenness,  should 
abruptly  end  my  career.  You  might  be  immaculately  shaved  by  one  of 
XXXI.  23 
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the  young  men  of  Mr.  Parnassus,  but  then  there  would  be  no  glorious 
scars  to  remind  you  of  the  spiritual  visitations  with  which,  perhaps,  you 
were  braced  for  the  daily  round.' 

The  '  plain  man,'  to  use  Mr.  Morley's  useful  phrase,  who 
observes  the  elegant  deportment  of  Mr.  Austin's  comic  muse, 
may  feel  inclined  to  say  of  such  writing  as  this  that  it  suggests 
Arnoldism  with  the  dandyism  left  in  and  the  humour  left  out. 
Yet  it  is  as  much  a  sign  of  the  times  as  '  Charley's  Aunt,'  or  the 
music-hall  '  song  of  life,'  or  the  cheap  and  snippety  weekly 
comic  paper.  It  demonstrates  how  rapidly  the  specialisation 
of  British  humour  is  proceeding.  Every  class  and  section  of 
the  nation  will  have  its  humour  and  its  special  school  of 
humourists.  The  Jack  of  all  humours  was  once  the  hero  of 
the  Press  and  of  Society.  He  is  in  these  days  voted  an  iu- 
tolei'able  bore,  and  cannot  make  a  living. 

And  now  that  British  humour  has  been  specialised,  like  a 
Government  department,  what  of  its  future  ?  Here,  again, 
Mr.  Traill  leads  the  pessimists;  and  his  words,  as  usual,  con- 
tain such  a  percentage  of  common  sense  that  they  merit 
attention : — 

'The  new  generation  "knocking  at  the  door  "  rat-tats  with  quite  por- 
tentous gravity.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  improvement  on  the  older  genera- 
tions, who  thought  it  a  first-rate  stroke  of  wit  to  wrench  off  the  knocker, 
but  their  successors  are  surely  carrying  a  virtue  to  excess.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  laugh,  but  the  most  respected  and  "intel- 
lectual "  among  them  cannot.  It  was  the  way  of  certain  frivolous  old 
fogies  a  few  years  ago  to  twit  them  with  their  supposed  taste  for  what  was 
then  called  the  New  Humour,  but  there  was  really  no  foundation  for  the 
taunt.  The  New  Humour  turned  out  to  be  simply  the  Old  Buffoonery 
"  writ  small,"  and  whoever  its  purposes  are  or  were,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  thoughtful  young  men  who  represent  the  generation  with 
its  hand  on  the  door-knocker.  Altogether,  we  seem  to  be  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  a  time  when  nobody  will  be  outwardly  amused  by 
the  humour  of  anybody  else  ;  or  when  no  one,  at  any  rate,  will  be  moved 
or  movable  to  those  mere  muscular  demonstrations  of  merriment  which 
the  ludicrous  was  wont  to  provoke.  The  "shake  of  the  midriff,"  I  will  not 
say  of  despair,  but  of  mere  indifference,  will  be  a  feat  beyond  the  power  of 
the  most  skilled  and  experienced  jester  to  perform.  He  will  think  him- 
self lucky  if,  by  his  most  successful  pleasantry,  he  shall  succeed  in  illumi- 
nating the  countenances  of  his  younger  hearers  with  a  wintry  smile.  .  . 
The  sense  of  humour,  especially  in  the  elderly,  tends  in  these  days  to 
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become  more  and  more  self-centred  and  egoistic  ;  they  see  life— especially 
youthful  life— around  them  more  and  more  completely  converting  itself 
into  a  comedy  which  they  have  all  to  themselves,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  countenances  of  the  actors  ;  and  it  will  be  only  a  fitting  termina- 
tion to  the  process  if  one  of  them  should  find  himself  at  last— like 
Campbell's  Lost  Man,  with  a  difference — alone  in  a  world  of  humour  of 
his  own,  enjoying  the  great  cosmic  joke  in  strict  privacy  amid  many 
millions  of  earnest  young  men  who  do  not  see  it,  and  deriving  a  subtle 
addition  to  his  enjoyment  from  that  very  fact.' 

This  is  very  sad,  and  of  course  there  is  a  method  and  mean- 
ing in  Mr.  Traill's  sadness  which  probably  represents  accurately 
enough  the  sentiments  of  the  average  elderly  man — the  man 
whose  growing  elderliness  is  making  him,  all  unconsciously,  a 
laudator  temporis  acti.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
and  it  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  a  critic 
who  has  already  been  quoted,  and  looked  upon  life  and  books 
with  as  much  habitual  gravity  as  Mr.  Traill  himself.  The  late 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  taking  the  issue  of  Canon  Ainger's  exquisite 
appreciation  of  Charles  Lamb  as  an  excuse  for  a  little  homily 
on  The  Future  of  English  Humour,  answered  Mr.  Traill  thus 
eJBfectually  in  advance  : — 

'  If  we  only  consider  what  stores  of  fun  Hood,  who  was  one  of  Lamb's 
youngest  friends,  produced  ;  then  that  before  Lamb's  death,  the  greatest 
English  humourist  of  any  age — Shakespeare  himself  not  excepted — was 
beginning  to  try  his  wings  ;  further,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dickens's 
contemporaries,    Thackeray,    though    much    more   of   a   satirist    than    a 
humourist,   was  still  a  humourist  of  a  very  high  order  ;  moreover,  that 
while  both  of  thera  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  a  totally  new 
school  of  humourists  of  the  most  original  kind  sprang  into  existence  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  the  present  American  Minister  to  this 
country  is  the  acknowledged  master — the  Biglow  Papers  having  scarcely 
been  surpassed  in  other  kind  or  scale  of  humour  since  the  world  began  ; 
and  finally,   that  to   prove  that  the  very  humour  of  slighter  calibre  is 
plentiful  enough,  we  have  the  extraordinary  popularity  and  originality  of 
such  works  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
trifles  like  Artemus  Ward's  various  lectures,  Hans  Bretmann's  ballads,  and 
Bret  Harte's  Heathen  Chinee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  bring 
up  in  evidence.     I  suspect  that  it  would  be  much  more  plausible,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  experience,  to  argue  that 
English  humour  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  have  an 
immense  multiplication  of  its  surprises  rather  than  that  it  is  already  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf.     The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  as  human  competition 
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increases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  refine  and  subdivide  and  think  more 
exclusively  about  a  succession  of  trifles,  which  is  not  favourable  to  the 
larger  humour  ;  but  then,  this  very  tendency  drives  men  into  opposition 
to  it,  makes  them  ea,s;er  to  steep  themselves,  as  Charles  Lamb  steeped 
himself,  in  the  dramatic  life  of  a  more  spontaneous  age,  and  the  contrast 
brings  to  life  ever  new  forms  of  that  grotesque  and  conscious  inconsistency 
and  incompatability  between  human  desire  and  human  condition,  on  which 
the  sense  of  humour  feeds.  When  Charles  Lamb  called  Coleridge  "  an 
archangel  a  little  damaged  " — he  painted  this  contrast  between  human 
ideals  and  human  experience  in  its  most  perfect  form.' 

On  another  point  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Hutton  differ.  *  The 
American  droll,'  gays  the  one,  '  after  a  vogue  of  a  good  many 
years,  is  apparently  ceasing  to  amuse.'  Mr.  Hutton,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  points  out  the  kinship  between  Lamb's 
humour  and  that  which  in  the  United  States  finds  expression 
in  such  concerts  as  'jumped  out  of  bed  on  to  the  business  end 
of  a  tin-tack,'  and 

'  Riding  on  a  rail 
Makes  a  man  feel  unanermous  as  Jonah  in  the  whale,' 

proceeds  to  argue  'the  humour  of  the  United  States,  if  closely 
examined,  will  be  found  to  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
ascendancy  which  the  principle  of  utility  has  gained  over 
the  imaginations  of  a  rather  imaginative  people.  And  utility 
is  a  principle  which  has  certainly  not  yet  completed  its  career, 
even  in  the  way  of  suggesting  what  seems  to  us  the  strangest 
and  quaintest  of  all  strange  and  quaint  analogies.'  The  truth 
here  probably  lies  midway  between  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Hutton. 
The  '  American  droll ' — the  kind  of  creation  that  suggests 
'  Artemus  Ward '  and  '  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  ' — is  undoubtedly  a 
little  '  off,'  and  that  largely  because  many  humourists,  not  con- 
tent to  allow  the  humour  which  is  associated  with  what  Mr. 
Hutton  calls  '  the  principle  of  utility '  to  bubble  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  life,  have  worked  it  for  'all  it  is  worth'  and  a  good 
deal  more.  But  Mr.  Hutton  has  done  well  to  draw  attention 
in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  the  '  quaiutness ' — the  capacity  for 
effecting  an  absolute  surprise  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive fashion — which  has  characterised  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 
humour  of  recent  years,  the  humour  of  Lowell,  of  Bret  Harte, 
of  Lewis  Carroll.     This  humour  may  not  be  the  '  broadest,'  or 
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even  the  richest  of  which  the  race  is  capable.  It  is  incapable 
of  ascending  to  Shakespearian  heights,  or  of  descending  to 
Swiftian  depths,  or  of  carrying  one  off  the  feet  in  a  Burnsian 
ecstacy.  It  has  no  fellowship  with  either  the  club-room 
window  or  the  bar  of  the  music-hall.  It  is  the  humour  of  the 
hearth  and  the  study,  the  fruit  of  quiet  meditation  upon  the 
tragi-comedy  of  Destiny.  And  like  the  hearth  it  has  been  of 
old  and  is  everlasting.  There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
humour  of  to-day,  or  even  in  Mr.  Bai-rie,  when  his  good  genius 
Tammas  Haggavt  is  in  command  of  him,  that  surprises  one  more 
completely  and  suddenly  than  Boston's  warning  to  the  sinner 
that  he  cannot  '  leap  from  Delilah's  lap  into  Abraham's  bosom.' 
Not  only  is  there  also  this  reserve  fund  of  humour  in  the 
shape  of  'quaintness'  to  fall  upon,  but  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  future  will  be  less  generous,  less  prolific  of  genius 
than  the  past.  'The  demi-god  whom  we  await'  may  be  a 
second  Dickens.  If  he  is,  he  will  be  as  victorious  as  the  first. 
He  will  confound  all  calculations  ;  as  for  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  specialists  in  humour,  he  will  treat  them  as  Hannibal 
treated  the  Roman  legions  at  CannaB.  Probably  those  of  them 
that  are  left  will  become  his  most  ardent  disciples. 


1 


Art.  VI.— SATYR-DRAMA  AND  EURIPIDES'  CYCLOPS.* 

T  is  said  that  the  poet  ^schylus,  when  a  boy,  was  sent  into 
a  vineyard  to  guard  the  grapes.  Overcome  with  drowsi- 
ness from  the  sunny  hillside,  the  odours  of  the  fruit  and  its 
vinous  juice,  he  fell  asleep.  yEschylus  had  no  locust-cage  for 
plaiting  with  stalks  of  asphodel  to  hold  his  wakeful  attention, 
like  the  boy  described  so  charmingly  b>  Theocritus  as  carved, 
with   vine  rows,  old   wall,  and   little  foxes  on   an  ivy-wood 

*  Acknowledgment  is  here  made  for  valuable  information  from  Shelley's 
Cyclops,  W.  E.  Long's  edition  of  Euripides'  Cyclops,  and  Walter  Pater's 
Greek  Studies,  in  particular,  and  in  general  for  suggestions  from  many 
other  works  consulted. 
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bowl.*     While  the  youth  slept,  Dionysus  himself  appeared  to 
him  in  one  of  his  guises,  either  as  a  huge,  bearded  figure  clad 
in  purple,  witli  his  white  brow  crowned  with  convolvulus,  or 
as  the  youthful,  beautiful  Theban,  mellow  with  wine,  astride 
a   tiger;    or   as   the   wild   Thracian    Zagreus,   attended    by 
Maenads,  satyrs,  and  old  Silenus.     ^schylus  was  told  by  the 
god  to  write  tragedy.      With  what  success  the  boy  obeyed  is 
well  known.      Not  only  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  of  whom 
Athenaeus  says,  'In  sooth  he  wrote  his  tragedies  in  his  cups,'t 
but  all  tragedy,  and  comedy  too,  has  come  to  us  '  heralded  by 
Bacchus  and  his  pards '  %     So,  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  cult  of  the  vine-god,  is  due  the  origin  of  the  drama.     It  is 
not  strange  that  for  the  imaginative  Hellen,  when  he  had  once 
experienced  the  properties   of  the  juice  of  the   grape,   the 
fancied  god  of  it  should  have  assumed  shapes  of  almost  as 
many  phases  as  his  imaginations.      The  vine-god,  then,  may 
be  named  as  Dionysus  Sabazius  of  Phrygia,  who  was  described 
first  as  a  son  of  Cybele,  and  was  followed  by  a  Thiasos  ot 
Satyrs,  etc.,  or,  secondly,  as  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone, 
whom  Zeus  wooed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.     Hence  serpents 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  licentious  Sabazia  festivals.  § 
The  rest  of  this  legend   runs  that   once  Zeus,  going   on   a 
journey,  gave  to  his  favourite  child  his  staff  and  crown,  and 
left  him.     Here  sent  against  the  infant  the  Titans,  who  slew 
him   and   hacked    him    into    seven   pieces.      Here  after wai'ds 
brought  the  heart,  still  warm  and  quivering,  to  Zeus.     Zeus, 
in  pity,  gave  it  to  Semele,  and  the  child  was  re-born  of  her  as 
Theban  Dionysus. 

Then  with  Thebes,  as  the  local  centre  of  his  worship,  we 
have  Dionysus,  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  but,  by  another 
legend,  the  offspring  of  an  amour.  This  intrigue  of  the  Lofty- 
Thunder's  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  Here  that  she  persuaded 
Semele  to  pray  Zeus  to  show  himself  to  her  before  the  birth 
of  Dionysus,  in  the  form  which  he  assumed  to  the  queen  her- 

*  Theocritus,  Idyll,  I. ,  46-54.  t  fJ-ed^uv  yovv  iypa\pe  rdj  rpaydidias. 

X  Keats'  '  Ode  to  Nightingale.' 

§  The  serpent  was  also  an  emblem  of  divinity.      See  Justin  Martyr, 
Apolog.,  II.,  p.  55. 
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self.  Zeus  reluctantly  consented,  and  revealed  his  godhead  in 
clash  of  thunders  and  flash  of  lightnings.  Seraele  was  over- 
powered with  terror,  and  gave  premature  birth  to  a  child, 
which  Zeus  rescued  and  sewed  up  in  his  mighty  thigh  until  it 
came  to  maturity.  *  From  this  double  birth,  possibly  physi- 
cally significant  of  the  vine's  two-fold  birth  from  sun  and  rain 
or  dew.t  is  the  origin  of  the  dithyramb  with  its  underlying 
meaning  of  '  double,'  the  earliest  hymns  in  praise  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  remote  ancestry  of  the  drama. 

After  the  child's  second  birth,  he  was  taken  by  Hermes  to 
Mount  Nysa  to  be  brought  up  by  the  nymphs.  To  this 
circumstance  may  be  due  his  name,  Dionysus  (god  of  Nysa  ?), 
though  scholars  do  not  agree  on  its  derivation. 

Another  story  adds  that  Zeus  changed  his  child  into  a  ram 
for  preservation,  and  so  we  have  the  vine-god  with  horns 
carved  on  ancient  amphoreus,  krater,  and  kulix.  The  horns 
could  be  assumed  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.^ 

When  Dionysus  was  grown,  Here  drove  him  mad,  and 
caused  him  to  wander  over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  through 
Asia  and  through  India,  where  his  sojourn  was  specially 
famous.  On  his  return  to  Europe  by  way  of  Thrace,  he  was 
inhospitably  received  by  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  waves  with  '  silvei'-footed 
Thetis,  daughter  of  the  hoary  sea.'§  Thetis  was  afterwards 
rewarded  with  a  golden  urn  made  by  Hephaestus.  The 
country  of  the  Edones  became  barren,  and  Lycurgus  killed  his 
own  son,  mistaking  him  for  a  vine. 

After  Dionysus'  arrival  at  Thebes,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
divine  powers,  he  caused  the  women  of  the  country  to  forsake 
wool  and  loom  and  pioikilma  to  engage  in  his  orgies.  It  is  on 
the  story  of  Pentheus,  the  youthful  king  of  Thebes,  being 
killed  by  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  bacchanalian  frenzy,  that 
Theocritus  has  founded  his  Idyll  XXVI.,  and  Euripides  his 


*  Theoc.  K.,  34. 

t  For  a  discussion  of  the  physical  sense  of  the  Dionysus  myth,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Walter  Pater's  exquisite  Study  of  Dionysus. 

t  Compare  Ovid.  Meta,  19-20 :  '  Tibi  cum  sine  cornibus  adstas,  virgineum 
caput  est.  §  Iliad,  I.,  556. 
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Bacchanals.  This  tragedy  is  beautiful  in  the  wild  splendour 
of  its  language,  its  vividness,  luxury  of  colour,  and  human 
pathos.  It  is  an  example  of  what  all  literature  owes  to  the 
flame,  the  colour,  the  '  harmonious  madness '  of  heathen 
Bacchus,  as  the  Bible  is  of  what  literature  owes  of  metaphor 
to  the  more  refined  qualities  of  the  Christian  Dionysus. 

One  of  the  last  adventures  of  the  god  in  his  Theban  char- 
acter, after  his  rescue  in  a  battle  of  the  war  of  the  giants  from 
Enceladus  by  Silenus,*  was  his  journey  from  Icaria  to  Naxos. 
The  pirates,  from  whom  the  ship  was  hired,  attempted  to 
steer  out  of  their  course  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  selling 
Dionysus  into  slavery.  He  converted  the  masts  and  the  oars 
into  serpents,  caused  vines  to  grow  around  the  ship  and 
metamorphosed  the  sailors  into  dolphins,  f 

After  the  god  had  set  the  world  afire  with  the  flame  of  wine 
and  established  his  festivals  and  adoration,  he  rescued  his 
mother  from  Hades  and  ascended  with  her  to  Olympus. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  pertinent 
to  a  study  of  the  origin  of  drama,  and  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euri- 
pides. Thus  the  march  of  the  god  and  the  spread  of  his  cult 
seem  to  have  been  from  Phrygia  over  the  mountains  of 
Thrace,  on  over  Parnassus  to  Thebes,  and  from  Boeotia  to 
Attica,  first  in  the  villages  and  then  in  Athens  itself. 

Some  of  the  variations  of  the  character  of  the  wine-god  are 
found  in  the  Homeric  Dionysus  Mainomenos,  the  drunken 
god.  X  Dionysus  Zagreus,  the  Hunter  and  winter-god : 
Dionysus,  the  Devourer,  to  whom  were  sacrificed  three  youths 
by  Euphrantide,  the  Greek  soothsayer,  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  '  that  by  this  means  the  Greeks  might  be  assured  not 
only  of  safety,  but  of  victory ' :  §  the  Orphic  Dionysus,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  whose  myth  was  a  divine  child  rent  to  pieces. 
His  devotees  tasted  of  the  raw  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  and  then 
ate  of  flesh  no  more.     There  was  also  at  Delphi  a  grave  of 

*  Eurip.  Cyclops,  5-9. 

tOvid.  Meta.,  III.,  Addison's  Version.     Servius  in  his  notes  to  ^neid 
IX.,  relates  the  legend. 
t  Iliad  YL,  132. 
§  Plutarch's  Life  Themistocles,  Langhorne's  Translation,  page  89. 
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Dionysus  Eleutberios,  the  Deliverer  or  Tongue-looser.  We 
need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  Dionysus  bore,  besides,  the 
names  of  lacchus,  Bacchus  *  and  Bromios,  and  many  other 
epithets  from  his  birth  or  powers.  Whatever  forms  the  char- 
acter and  myth  of  Dionysus  afterwards  assumed,  the  origin  of 
a  belief  in  him,  and  of  his  worship  was  among  a  country  folk, 
whose  life  centred  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  the 
vineyard. 

A  primitive  and  rustic  Hellenic  people  must  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  productive  power  of  nature.  For 
them  the  vine,  and  the  licentious  influence  of  its  fruit's 
fermented  juice,  was  one  of  nature's  symbols  of  productive 
ness.  So,  Dionysus  stands  in  all  his  forms  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  nature's  productive  force.  As  a  rural,  ruddy  god 
drenched  with  wine-lees,  with  'purple  stained  mouth,' f  he 
was  finally  imagined.  When  the  fire-red  and  purple  fruit 
yielded  its  juice  to  the  wine-makers  in  the  vineyards,  it  was 
but  natural  that  their  lips,  possibly  loosed  with  a  touch  of  the 
thyrsus  in  the  hands  of  unseen  Eleutherios  himself,  should 
burst  forth  into  songs  of  praise  of  the  god  who  gave  the 
cluster  and  the  wine.  Thus,  dithyrambs  came  into  being. 
Gradually  the  mere  songs  were  interrupted  by  the  choir- 
master, the  author  of  the  dithyramb,  or  some  other  tongue- 
loosed  votary's  coming  forward  and  improvising  short  stories 
of  Dionysus,  in  trochaic  verse.  A  rough  happiness  hung  over 
these  festivals,  and  the  tone  of  the  recitations  was  that  of 
comedy.  As  the  cult  of  the  god  was  extended  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  fields  into  the  confinement  of  the  city,  the  god 
himself  began  to  lose  the  sun-burned  hue  of  his  cheeks.  Pos- 
sibly even  the  jovial  redness  of  his  nose  disappeared  and  he 
became  paler,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  from  longings  for  his 
country  life.  Gradually,  too,  the  comic  t.^ne  of  the  recitations 
of  his  worshippers  sobered  into  a  more  tragic  one.  Arion  who 
flourished  about  625  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  first  given  the  dithy- 
ramb artistic  form,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  drama 
had  an  earlier  origin  in  folk-songs.    Herodotus  relates  a  quaint 


*  Compare  Schol.  to  Soph.,  Antigone  1115.  +  Keat's  Nightingale. 
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legend  of  Avion.  While  he  was  returning  by  ship  to  Corinth 
with  a  large  treasure,  the  seamen  determined  to  kill  him.  The 
poet  conscious  of  his  musical  skill,  got  permission  to  play  one 
tune.  He  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  in  which  his 
Bromian  master  once  sought  refuge.  Arion  was  saved  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin,  which  had  been  charmed  by  the  music,  or 
which  expected  from  the  hands  of  the  votary  a  gift  as  splen- 
did as  Thetis  had  received  from  Dionysus  for  his  rescue. 

As  the  dithyrambs  broadened  into  comedy  and  tragedy 
they  took  on  the  shape  of  the  satyr-drama,  in  which  satyrs, 
the  wild  and  sensual  companions  of  Dionysus,  made  up  the 
chorus.  The  satyr-drama  is  thus  of  interest  to  us  as  the 
earliest  form  of  drama,  and  the  origin  of  play-acting.*  These 
dramas  were  exhibited  sooner  or  later  in  Attica  at  the  four 
great  festivals  of  Dionysus  :  Alovvctm  Kar'aypois,  the  festival  of  the 
Fields :  Atovi'tria  Kiivaia,  the  festival  of  the  AVine  press :  AioviaM 
kvOeaT-qpLa,  the  festival  of  the  Flowers,  and  Aiovv<na  iv  Earei,  the 
festival  of  the  City. 

The  invention  of  tragedy  is  usually  ascribed  to  Thespis,  f 
but  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Platonic  Minos  |  and  the  rheto- 
rician Pollux  §  affirm  a  previous  existence  of  tragedy. 
Pratinas  of  Phlius  is  said  to  have  revived  the  satyr-drama  in 
Athens  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.  Pausanias  says  that 
^schylus  alone  wrote  better  in  this  style  than  Pratinas  and 
his  son,  Aristias.  This  kind  of  drama,  after  its  revival,  may 
have  been  used  to  relieve  the   tension    of  the   spectators   of 

*  Brumoy  in  Theatre  des  Grecs,  pp.  16-17,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
various  forms  of  pastoral  poetry,  idylls,  eclogues,  etc.,  are  also  the  issue 
of  Satyric  Drama.  '  Dramatize  the  idyll  and  you  strike  a  mean  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.'     (i.e.,   Satyric  Drama). 

t  Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae, 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 

—  Horace,  A.  P.,  275-277. 

+  7}  Sk  Tpay(p5ia,  earl  TraXaibv,  iv  66.5e  ovx  ws,  ohvTai  diro  Qi(xiriSos  ap^afiivrj,  6vd 
dirb  '^pvvixov  k.t.X. 

§  VXeis  3'  ^v,  rpdire^a  dpxaia  e<p'  rjv  irpb,  QicnriSos  els  th  avapas  rots  xo/'^fTa'S 
direKpivaro. 
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tragedy  as  farcical  after-pieces.  There  was  usually  a  tragic 
trilogy  followed  by  a  satyr-drama  written  by  the  same  poet. 
There  is  much  dispute  among  writers  as  to  the  object  of  these 
strange  dramas.  Most  claim  that  they  were  intended  to  par- 
take of  a  tragic  rather  than  of  a  comic  nature.  Horace* 
inclines  to  the  other  view  :  '  The  poet  who  first  tried  his  skill 
in  tragic  verse '  (goat-song)  '  for  the  paltry  goat,  soon  after 
exposed  to  view  wild,  naked  satyrs,  and  attempted  raillery 
with  severity,  still  preserving  an  air  of  gravity ;  because  the 
spectator  on  festivals,  heated  with  wine  and  disorderly,  was 
to  be  amused  with  captivating  shows  and  agreeable  novelty.' 
The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  that  satyric  drama  swung 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  never  striking  either,  and  ap- 
proximating to  one  and  then  to  the  other  at  different  periods 
of  its  existence. 

The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only  extant  complete  satyr- 
drama.  There  seem  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for  the  opinion 
held  by  some  that  the  Alkestis  of  the  same  author  is  a  kind  of 
satyr-drama,  whether  it  occupied  the  fourth  place  in  the  tetra- 
logy of  the  Cressae,  Alcmaeon,  Telephus  and  Alkestis  or  not. 
This  latter  drama  may  be  more  like  a  graceful  masque,  intro- 
ducing Heracles  in  his  cups,  than  a  tragedy  ;  t  but  Euripides 
is  fond  of  notes  of  humour  now  and  then,  almost  discordant, 
to  bring  into  sharp  contrast  his  deeper  strains  of  patbos. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  ludicrous  masquerade,  in  the  garb 
of  followers  of  Dionysus,  by  old  Teiresias  and  Cadmus,  with 
their  shrunk  shanks  and  skinny  arms  protruding  from  the  gay 
drapery,  at  the  crisis  of  Pentheus'  approach  in  the  Bacchanals'. 
So,  the  introduction  of  revelling  Heracles  is  scai'cely  sufficient 
proof  of  the  Alkestis'  being  a  sort  of  satyr-drama.  The  satyric 
drama  of  ^schylus,  master  of  the  style  of  composition,  was 
evidently  coarser  than  The  Cyclops,  and  contained  more  horse- 
play than  the  latter.  Much  of  the  humour  of  The  Cyclops  is 
suppressed  into  undertone. 

The  myth  of  a  blinded  monster  is  not  peculiar  to  Hellenic 
fable,  but  can  be  traced  through  most  European  and  Asiatic 


A.  P.,  220-225.  t  Notes  to  Prof.  T.  D.  Woolsey's  Alkestis. 
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folk-lore.  On  this  myth,  the  details  of  which  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Odyssey,*  Euripides  founded  his 
drama  of  Cyclops.t  His  Cyclops,  as  a  character,  differs  in 
little  from  the  Cyclops  of  the  great  poet  before  him,  and  defies 
Zeus  himself ;  %  whereas  the  one  of  Hesiod  is  a  workman  of 
Zeus,  forger  of  his  thunderbolts.  The  later  Cyclops  of  Theo- 
critus and  Bion  kept  pace  with  civilization,  and  is  scarcely 
recognizable  in  his  new  character  of  lover,  when  Bion  makes 
him  say  (i/S')  : — 

*  But  I  shall  go  my  way  down  yonder  hill, 
Whispering  to  crumbling  sand  and  sounding  shore, 
Praying  the  cruel  Galatea ;  still 
To  last  old  age  shall  cling  to  hope — sweet  hope. ' 

The  persons  of  this  satyric  drama  are  the  Cyclops  ;  Sileaus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  generic  name  for  the  older 
Saturoi ;  the  satyrs,  a  good  for  nothing,  half-monstrous  race, 
inseparably  connected  with  Dionysus  and  his  cult,  and  Odys- 
seus. The  satyrs  are  usually  represented  with  goat  hair,  puck 
noses,  pointed  hare-like  ears  and  a  tail.  They  were  immoder- 
ately fond  of  'wine,  woman  and  song,'  and  were  skilful  with 
reed  instruments.  When  the  wind  piped  through  the  dry 
stalks  by  the  path  of  the  Xulokopos,  and  went  on  and  away 
with  rustle  of  leaves  and  flying  of  dust,  it  was  to  the  wood- 
cutter the  reed-call  of  a  satyr.  The  rustle  was  the  light  feet 
of  a  nymph  on  the  twigs  and  the  dust,  the  fabric  of  her  chiton 
lifted,  speciously,  to  aid  her  flight,  but,  possibly,  to  madden 
the  wood-god  more  with  the  twinkle  of  her  white  ankles.  In 
later  times,  satyrs  assume  horns  and  become  confounded  with 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  Euripides  knew  our  Odyssey.  His  Troad.,  433 
sqq.,  however,  give  a  close  summary  of  Odysseus'  adventures  as  told  in 
the  Odyssey  ;  while  many  passages  of  the  Cyclops  invite  the  opinion  that 
it  is  chiefly  a  dramatization  of  Od.  i.  (compare  Cyclops  10-17,  with  Od. 
XII.,  171-172,  for  instance).  The  Cyclic  poems  IXiov,  etc.,  were  well 
known  at  that  time. 

t  Aristotle  mentions  a  satyric  drama  by  Philoxenus,  satirizing  Diony- 
sius,  founded  on  the  same  mych  and  called  'The  Loves  of  the  Cyclops.' 
Aristophanes  in  his  Plutus  travesties  a  part  of  this  play  and,  as  I  think, 
also  a  part  of  Euripides'  Cyclops. 

t  See  Od.  IX.  275,  and  Cyclops  320. 
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fauns.  The  dress  of  the  actors,  who  personated  satyrs  in 
drama,  was  the  '  i^aXrj,'  or  goat's  skin.*  '  This '  (last  character 
of  the  play)  '  is  the  son  of  Laertes,  crafty  Odysseus,  who  was 
reared  in  the  land  of  Ithaca,  rocky  isle  that  it  is,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  divers  wiles  and  prudent  plans.'  f 

The  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
in  the  eastern  portion  on  the  side  of  Aetna.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  background  is  a  cave  under  huge  rocks,  the 
habitation  of  Cyclops,  and  among  the  rugged  retreats  are  his 
sheep  and  goat  folds.  The  distance  to  the  left  (from  the 
stage)  shows  a  scene  of  grass-grown,  though  rough,  slopes 
and  eddying  streams ;  while  the  right  background  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  through  descending  rock  on  rock  of  Aetna. 
The  foreground  of  the  stage  is  a  rugged  plateau  of  the  moun- 
tain side  covered  with  flowers  and  grass,  in  which  are  the 
drinking  troughs  of  the  cattle.  Wieseler  in  his  Scenische  und 
Kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  Kyklops  (pp.  4  to  9),  asserts  that 
flowers,  grass,  possibly  'the  little  stars  and  Orion'  (V.  213)  were 
represented  in  painting.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
background  of  the  stage  was  painted,  but  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence,  at  this  time,  of  side 
pieces!  (irepiaKTOL)  a  decorated  ceiling  and  a  curtain.  AVhen 
we  remember  that  the  theatre  at  Athens  was  on  the  Acropolis, 
that  the  faces  of  the  audience  looked  toward  Mount  Hymettus 
and  the  sea,  that  the  stage  itself  fronted  the  Acropolis,  and 
that  the  whole  was  open  to  the  air,  we  can  understand  how 
the  setting  of  the  Cyclops  required  little  aid  of  art  or  imagina- 
tion. 

Silenus,  the  old  satyr,  speaks  the  prologue,  in  which  he  up- 
braids for  desertion  the  boisterous  god,  Bromios  (Dionysus), 
for  whom  he  has  endured  so  much  in  youth  and  age,  on 
battlefield  and  on  sea,  when  with  his  boys  '  lashing  to  froth 
with  straining  strokes  the  steel-grey  brine,  we  went  in  search 
of  thee,  0  King.'  With  the  whining  tone  of  one  who  tells 
another  what  he  has  done  for  him,  he  makes  the  humorous 


Poll.  4,  118.  t  Iliad  111,  200-203. 

See  Gardner  and  Jevon'a  Greek  Antiquities,  p.  688. 
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appeal,  '  Didn't  I,  now,  Bacchus  ?  '  at  the  very  thinnest  part 
of  his  narrative.  Silenus  also  reminds  the  invisible  and  evi- 
dently indifferent  Dionysus,  possibly  '  seeking  thee,  0  Ariadne, 
and  fired  with  thy  love'*  of  his  aid  to  the  god  in  his  mad 
wanderings.  He  claims  to  have  rescued  him  from  the  giant 
Enceladus,  and  prates  of  going  to  seek  him  when  carried  off 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  robbers. f  Imagine  the  old  man  of  bald 
head  and  puck  nose,  formerly  jovial  and  too  drunk  or  lazy  to 
stir  except  on  an  ass's  back,  and  of  belly  round  as  his  dis- 
tended wine-bag.  Imagine  him  now,  perhaps  fed  on  scant 
fare,  or  at  any  rate  without  appetite,  with  belly  and  wine-bag 
shrunken,  compelled  to  bestir  himself  on  foot.  Imagine  him 
sweeping  the  Cyclops'  cave  and  filling  his  water  casks.  He 
throws  an  air  of  contempt  into  these  last  two  phrases  when  he 
tells  of  it  by  the  unusual  Avord  wiarpa,  and  by  alliteration  and 
sibilation,  Tr\ripovv  irlarpa  Kai  (xaipeiv  creyas.  Abovc  all  imagine  him 
sober — Silenus  sober !  No  wonder  he  complains  to  Bromios 
that  an  ill  wind  has  driven  him  and  his  satyr  sons  on  this 
Aetnean  rock,  and  that  instead  of  '  Bacchic  sport  and  min- 
strelsy' they  must  shepherd  the  Cyclops'  sheep,  and  he  must 
draw  water  and  ply  broom.  His  eyes,  free  for  once  in  his  life 
from  wine-mists,  now  see  his  sons  driving  their  flocks  down 
the  slopes,  and  his  responsive  ears  quickly  catch  a  song  they 
sing.     His  fancy,  in  regret,  compares  it  with  their  lays, 

'  When  capering  to  the  lyre's  nimble  strains, 
Ye  tended  Bacchus  to  Althaea's  halls.' 

The  chorus  of  the  satyrs,  clad  in  goat-skins,  now  appears,  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  wild  song,  dance  the  Sikinnis.  To 
give  the  English  reader  some  faint  conception  of  the  metrical 
value  of  the  song,  I  have  attempted  to  translate  the  Greek,  and 
at  the  same  time  reproduce  the  original  metre.  | 

*  Catullus,  LXIV.,  253. 

+  For  an  elegant  account  of  this  adventure  consult  Ov.  Met.,  III. 
J  The  Greek  metre  is  corrupt  in  several  places,  and  this  translation  was  made 
before  the  text  was  altered  as  it  is  to  appear  in  my  edition  of  the  Cyclops. 
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CHORUS. 

'  Where  now,  my  ram,  bred  from  thoroughbred  sires, 
Bred,  too,  from  generous  dams, 
AVhere  now  wand'rest  over  the  rocks  ? 
Do  tempered  breezes  not  blow  here  ? 
Are  grass-grown  pastures  not  here  ; 
Streams  of  river-eddies  in  troughs 
Here,  too,  close  by  caverns  ?     Do  not 
Here  cry  tender  bleatings  of  lambs  ? 
0  sheep  !  wilt  thou  not  feed  into  the  way 
B:)ck  on  this  dew-besprent  slope  ? 
Ho  !  or  this  stone  shall  hurry  thee,  ho  ! 
To  the  mountain-fold  hie,  old  longhorns, 
Unto  the  fold  of  the  shepherd, 
Cyclops  the  field-fed,  hie  on  ! 

'  Thy  milk-swoln  bag  come  now  yield  to  me,  ewe, 
Let,  too,  thy  lambs  to  thy  teats. 
Soon  must  they  be  left  in  the  cotes. 
In  drowsy  bleatings  now  thy  young 
Day-dozing  call.     To  the  fold 
Wilt  thou  hurry  (leaving  behind 
Grass-rich  pastures)  under  the  spurs 
Of  these  high  Aetnean  retreats  ? 
Never  Bromios  is  here,  nor  the  dance-rings. 
Nor  thyrsus-bearing  Baccha^. 
No  clash  of  cymbals'  alarms  here 
By  waters  of  well-springs  which  flow  ; 
Here  no  flesh-clear  drops  of  the  wine, 
Nor" Nysa  with  the  nymph-band. 

'  A  Bacchic,  a  Bacchic  wild  lay 
Sing  I  thee,  light  Aphrodite, 
Whom  seek  I  as  upon  wings 
With  Maenads  white  of  the  foot. 
Dear  to  me,  dear  to  me,  Bacchus,  oh 
Where  wandering  lone 
Dost  shake  thy  gold-red  locks  ? 
While  I,  thy  follower  true. 
Do  serve  in  base  serfdom 
Cyclops  the  one-eyed  : 
His  am  the  slave,  while  I  roam  in 
This  he-goat's  pitiful  hide, 
From  thy  company  far.' 

Silenus  brings  the  song  to  an  end  with  a  command  to  his 
sons  to  drive  the  flocks  quickly  into  the  cave.  He  explains 
that  he  sees  a  ship's  crew  approaching  with  empty  vessels 
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about  their  necks.  There  is  a  suggestiveness  in  that  adjective 
*  empty '  [Keva).  Whose  eyes  except  the  wiue-thirsty  ones  of 
Silenus  would  have  probed  so  quickly  the  emptiness  of  the 
flasks,  and  their  quality  of  water-vessels  (xTpwo-o-oOs),  to  which  he 
adds  the  epithet  vdpr]\o{>s,  watery  ?  '  Watery  water- vessels  I '  he 
mutters,  and  in  the  same  breath  ejaculates  '  0  miserable 
strangers,  who  in  the  world  are  they?  '  There  is  doubt  if  the 
expression  of  the  bibacious  satyr  really  refers  to  a  sympathy 
for  the  strangers  because  thrown  into  the  power  of  Cyclops. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  of  a  selfish  than  sympathetic  exclamation, 
because  like  himself  they  are  apparently  without  the  'Bromiau 
drink  from  the  vine's  stream.' 

Meanwhile  the  ship's  crew  has  approached,  and  Odysseus, 
its  leader,  speaks  out  a  request  for  water  and  food.  Recog- 
nizing the  satyrs,  an  expression  of  satisfaction  falls  from  him, 
for  he  believes  that  by  some  happy  chance  they  have  come 
upon  a  remote  court  of  Dionysus,  where  good  fare  is  always 
plentiful.  In  the  salutation  of  Odysseus  to  Silenus  as  tov 
yepairepov,  '  most  reverend  senior,'  may  there  not  be  a  hint  that 
Silenus'  lack  of  good  cheer,  has  brought  his  appearance  of  old 
age  into  more  prominence'?  If  his  form  of  address  was  purely 
complimentary,  and  not  unconsciously  forced  to  his  lips,  the 
tactful  Odysseus  would  rather  have  neatly  saluted  Silenus  first 
without  the  epithet.  Silenus  at  any  rate  does  not  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  a  compliment,  for  when  Odysseus  tells  him  his 
name,  he  says  ill-naturedly,  '  I  know  of  the  fellow,  a  regular 
rattle-trap  (^KpSraXovy 

A  dialogue  now  follows  between  Silenus  and  Odysseus,  in 
which  Odysseus  explains  that  while  returning  from  the  siege 
of  Troy  he  has  been  driven  on  these  shores  by  stress  of 
weather.  Silenus  relates  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  answer  to  Odysseus'  inquiry,  '  If  the  Cyclopes 
are  fond  of  strangers,'  comes  the  grim  reply,  '  So  fond  of  tliem 
that  they  say  their  flesh  is  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth.'  Too 
quickly  from  the  mouth  of  the  slayer  of  Demokoou,  before 
whom  the  Trojan  ranks  gave  way,*  starts  the  question,  'Is 

*  Iliad,  IV.,  497,  sqq.    ■ 
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Cyclops  at  home  ?  '  Although  he  learns  that  Cyclops  is  not  at 
home,  Odysseus  suspects  that  it  is  time  for  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  secure  food  and  water,  and  be  off.  When  Silenus 
ofifers  to  furnish  supplies  for  gold,  Odysseus  says,  '  Not  gold 
have  I,  but — Bacchus'  drink.'  In  this  he  has  played  an  honour 
card.  The  former  indifferent  satyr,  whose  whole  conversation 
has  had  a  tantalising  air  about  it,  at  once  becomes  eager.  He 
wants  to  know  if  the  wine  is  at  the  ship,  or  if  Odysseus  has  it 
with  him.  Odysseus'  knowing  tap  of  a  skin  he  carries,  makes 
the  thirsty  satyr  lament  that  this  would  not  hold  a  mouthful. 
He  is  assured  that  it  shall  be  refilled  when  empty.  Odysseus 
then  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  for  Silenus'  indifference  about 
giving  food,  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  prolonged  but  for 
fear  of  Cyclops'  return,  holds  the  wine  skin  under  Silenus' 
nose. 

S.     '  Come,  give  me  a  rap  on  the  head  that  I  may  remember  having  a  drink.' 

0.     *  See  there,'  (striking  him  on  the  nose). 

S.     *  A-a-a-ah  !  what  a  pretty  smell  it  has  ! ' 

O.     '  I  brought  it  before  your  eyes  (smell  and  all)  did  I  ? ' 

S.     '  No.  but  you  brought  it  befoi'e  my  nose.' 

O.     '  Taste  ;  that  your  praise  be  not  in  word  alone.' 

S.     '  Ye  gods  !  Bacchus  invites  me  forth  to  dance, 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! ' 

0.     '  Did  it  gurgle  smoothly  down  your  throat  ? ' 

S.     '  Until  it  reached  my  very  toe-nails. ' 

0.     '  Well,  and  I  will  give  you  money  too,' 

(He  feels  of  course  that  there  is  no  danger  now  of  his  offers 
being  accepted.) 

S.     '  Nay,  nay,  no  gold.     Do  only  broach  the  skin.' 
0.     '  Bring  forth  the  cheeses  then,  or  else  a  kid.' 
S.     '  That  will  I,  and  but  little  reck  of  masters. 

Just  let  me  quaff  one  cup,  and  I  would  give 

All  herds  that  e'er  the  race  of  Cyclops  owned  ; 

Yea,  let  them  cast  me  from  cliff  Leukas  *  to 

The  sea,  once  gloriously  drunk.'     .     .     . 

Silenus  grows  lewd  in  his  cups,  and  tor  a  few  verses  his 
language  assumes  the  coarseness,  which  seems  to  have 
stamped  most  satyric   drama.     He   now  leaves  the  stage  to 

*  Like  the  criminal  who  was  cast  down  at  the  annual  festival  of  Apollo.  To 
break  his  fall,  birds  were  fastened  to  him— Silenus  means  he  would  run  a 
desperate  risk  for  a  drink. 

XXXI.  24 
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fetch  the  provisions.  In  making  the  chorus  in  verses  179-187 
speak  lightly  of  Helen,  Euripides  makes  one  of  his  character- 
istic thrusts  at  women.*  The  poet  is  known  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  his  two  wives. 

Goats,  sheep  and  pressed  cheeses  are  brought  out  (188),  and 
Odysseus  prepares  to  depart  with  them,  giving  in  exchange 
the 'juice  of  the  joyful  cluster,' when  Cyclops  appears.  Euri- 
pides holds  in  a  humourous  light  the  way  in  which  the  hero  of 
the  wooden  horse  and  of  Trojan  field  now  bethinks  him  of 
flight.  Finding  there  is  no  escape  except  that  suggested  by 
Silenus  into  the  Cyclops'  cave,  which  led  only  up  to  the 
mountain  summit,  Odysseus  at  last  is  reminded  of  his  former 
glory,  and  grandiloquently  declares  that  he  will  not  fly  from 
one  man. 

Cyclops  at  first  wants  to  know  what  all  the  noise  is  about, 

muttering  that  this  is   no  place  for  Bacchanal  revelry  and 

sound  of  drum  and  cymbal.     Why  somebody  doesn't  speak? 

why  they  are    all    standing  silent    with    eyes    glued   to    the 

ground  ?     At  this  Silenus,  full  of  wine-courage,  throws  back 

his  head  and  says  that  he  is  gazing,  not  on  the  ground,  but  at 

Zeus,  Orion,  and  the  very  stars.     Cyclops,  whose  one  eye  has 

at  length  comprehended  the  whole  scene,  now  espies  Odysseus 

and  his  companions.     He  cries  out  : 

'  What  is  this  throng  I  see  beside  the  cotes — 
Outlaws  or  thieves  ?  ' 

Then  casting  his  gaze  about  and  noticing  the  bound  lambs 
aud  piled  cheeses,  and  the  bald  pate  of  Silenus  inflamed  with 
liquour,  he  continues : 

'  Who  has  used  this  old  fellow's  bald  head  for  a  punch-bag  ? ' 

Silenus  is  quick  to  seize  this  cue,  and  swears  that  he  has 
been  belaboured  into  a  perfect  fever  by  these  men  because  he 
would  not  let  them  plunder  the  Cyclops'  goods.  Here  the 
satyrs'  true  nature  has  been  artfully  reached  by  the  poet,  for 
with  no  consciousness  of  ingratitude,  without  losing  even  a 
spark  of  good-humour,  Silenus  betrays  those  who  have  just 
conferred  the  highest  favour  on   him,  and   lies   fluently  and 


Compare  Medea,  573-574,  and  Eippohjtus,  616-624. 
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jovially  on.  He  tells  that  these  strangers  have  sworn  to  bind 
Cyclops  with  a  chain  and  ball,  put  out  his  eye,  and  sell  him  as 
a  slave  for  Cyclopean  wall-building,*  '  Really  ?  '  says  C^'clopa, 
and  might  have  added,  'what  shall  I  be  doing  all  the  time 
this  is  going  on  ?  '  Cyclops,  however,  knows  a  more  practical 
way  than  with  his  tongue  of  replying  to  these  threats.  lie 
orders  Silenus  to  build  a  fire  and  make  ready  cooking  utensils, 
for  he  is  tired  of  eating  flesh  of  stags  and  lions  anyway  (that 
'  lions'  has  an  ominous  sound  of  Cyclopic  power),  and  will  try 
man's.  Silenus  rejoins  senteutiously  that  '  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life.'  There  is  something  so  good-humoured  about  the  talk 
of  Silenus  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  that  we  almost 
fancy  him  giving  a  side-wink  now  and  then  to  Odysseus,  as 
if  Odysseus  should  appreciate  the  waggery.  Naturally  it  does 
not  appeal  to  him,  and  when  he  can  contain  himself  no  longer 
at  the  pack  of  lies,  he  inteiTupts  by  telling  Cyclops  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  Silenus'  glibness  takes  on  a  somewhat  fright- 
ened and  wheedling  tone,  and  he  swears  by  Poseidon,  Cyclops* 
sire,  that  he  never  offered  to  give  away  any  of  his  '  darling 
little  Cyclopsie's  things.' 

In  spite  of  Silenus'  own  sons  witnessing  against  him,  he  is 
believed  by  Cyclops,  who  says  that  he  would  rather  trust  him 
even  than  Rhadamanthus,  a  judge  in  Hades.  When  Cyclops 
learns  that  his  guest,  who  does  not  give  his  name,  is  fresh 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  lie  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  and,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Euripides,  again 
makes  a  thrust  at  women,  '  disgraceful  armament,  that  for  one 
woman's  sake,'  etc.     Odysseus  replies : — 

'  The  deed  was  god's  ;  nor  mortal's  be  the  blame, 
O  noble  scion  of  the  ocean-god, 
Thy  suppliants  we,  and  freely  do  we  speak. 
Be  loath  to  slay  the  guests  come  to  tlij'  cavts, 
To  put  unholy  food  into  thy  jaws. 
We  for  thy  sire  a  temple's  seat  to  hold 
Have  set  within  the  nooks  of  Greece,  0  King. 
Impiety  hath  not  profaned  the  bay 
Of  sacred  Taenarum,  nor  dark  retreats 
Set  high  in  Malea  ;  safe  the  silver-veined 


*  Compare  Eur.,  H.  F.,  998-999. 
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Divine  Athene's  peak  of  Sunium, 

Geraestian  refuges,  all  else  that  we 

In  Hellas  ne'er  have  yielded,  Phrygians — 

Spared  the  deep  disgrace. 

Their  glory  thou  dost  share,  dwelling  within 

The  fringe  of  Greece,  'neath  ^Etna's  fire-laved  crag. 

Turn  now  to  parley  upon  human  rights. 

Receive  the  suppliants  cast  up  by  the  sea, 

Give  friendly  pledges  and  provide  with  clothes. 

Speak  not  of  fixing  limbs  on  oxen-piercing 

Spits,  and  gorging  belly  and  thy  jaws. 

Enough  hath  Priam's  soil  bewidowed  Greece, 

Drinking  the  spear-shed  gore  of  many  slain. 

Her  wives  are  husbandless,  her  hoary  sires 

And  crones  are  childless.     If  thou  roastest  those 

Still  left,  bitter  shall  be  thine  evil  feast. 

Whither  shall  turn  a  friendless  foot  ?     But  heed, 

0  Cyclops,  and  forego  thy  greed  of  jaw, 

Choose  human  law  instead  of  brutal  whim. 

Many  more  than  atone  vile  lusts  indulged.' 

This  speech  of  Odysseus  is,  in  the  original,  chiefly  dignified 
and  appropriate  to  a  more  tragic  setting.  Set  in  Satyric 
drama,  however,  and  with  its  bathetic  close,  there  probably 
lies  under  it  Euripides'  burlesque  of  Trojan  myth  and  heroes, 
his  slight  of  demigod  and  deos,  for  which  he  afterwards  makes 
his  palinode  in  the  '  Bacchanals.'  Silenus  was  evidently 
impressed  with  the  speech,  for  he  urges  Cyclops  all  the  more 
to  feast  upon  Odj'sseus,  and  tells  him  that  if  he  eats  his  tongue 
he  will  become  most  eloquent.  Euripides'  spirit  of  rebellion 
revels  in  a  passage  like  Cyclops'  reply,  in  which  he  makes  him 
say:  'Wealth  is  the  only  god  of  the  wise,  everything  else  is 
tinsel  and  talk;  as  for  his  father's  sacred  promontories,  he  bids 
them  go  hang.  He  has  no  fear  of  Zeus'  thunder-bolts,  does 
not  know  that  Zeus  is  any  better  god  than  he.  When  Zeus 
sends  his  rain  storms,  he  lies  on  his  belly  in  his  cave  feasting 
and  drinking  pans  of  milk  and  out-thundering  Zeus'  thunder. 
When  the  north  wind  blows  snow,  he  kindles  a  fire,  wraps  him 
in  the  warm  skins  of  beasts,  and  laughs  at  snow.  The  earth, 
willy-nilly,  must  yield  him  fruit  and  pasture  his  flocks  :  and 
be  sure  that  these  play  the  part  of  burnt-off'erings  to  no  less 
deity  than  to  his  own  belly.  To  feast  and  swill  is  the  one  true 
Zeus  of  the  wise.      So  he  shall  not  refuse  to  do  himself  the 
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favour  of  feasting  on  Odysseus  and  bis  companions,  but  will 
grant  Odysseus'  request  for  friendly  tokens,  and  bere  tbey  are 
— fire,  and  bis  hereditary  caldron.     So  creep  in.' 

This  passage  in  the  Greek  is  written  with  much  art.  The 
lawlessness  of  Cyclops,  bis  disregard  for  man,  god,  and  nature, 
and  withal,  the  rough  contentment  of  the  swashbuckler,  ai-e 
from  the  bold  pen  of  a  master.  The  sentiments  must  have 
greatly  relaxed  the  feelings  of  an  audience  tense  from  witness- 
ing the  vengeance  and  reward  from  gods  meted  out  to  mortals, 
as  seriously  developed  in  the  preceding  trilogy.  There  is  feai-, 
however,  of  carrying  blasphemy  too  far.  So  to  allow  bis 
audience  to  have  their  laugh  without  remorse,  the  poet  makes 
Odysseus  now  appeal  for  aid  to  Pallas  and  Zeus,  whose  deity 
has  been  slighted.  The  chorus  then  breaks  into  a  monostrophe, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  render  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  a 
satyr-chorus : — 

'  Stretch  wide  the  mouth 
Of  thy  gullet  great,  0  Cyclops  ; 
The  boiled  and  broiled 
From  the  embers  wait  for  thy  chops. 
Crunch  them  and  muuch  them, 
Limbs  of  thy  guest, 
Slain  in  a  goat's  skin 
Thick-hairy  vest. 
Prithee  none  shall  touch  my  lip, 
Thou,  and  thou  alone  must  slip 
Oil  in  hull  of  hollow  ship,* 

Avaunt  this  haunt, 

Avaunt  this  guise 

Of  sacrifice, 
^tnean  Cyclops  is  cruel  and  bad, 
And  eating  the  flesh  of  his  guests  is  glad. 
Whoso  enters  Cyclops'  lair, 
Stranger,  suppliant,  he'll  not  care, 

But  sacrificing 

And  knife-prizing 

And  incising 

"With  his  devilish  fangs, 

He'll  eat  fat  and  lean 

All  hot  from  the  pot, 

Till  platter  is  clean.' 


That  is,  '  must  flee  because  of  blood-guilt.' 
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The  next  act,  as  it  may  be  called,  opens  with  Odysseus,  who 
has  meanwhile  gone  into  the  cave,  rushing  out  and  giving  a 
description  of  the  slaying  and  devouring  of  two  of  his  com- 
panions by  Cyclops.  This  narrative  is  the  only  real  tragic 
passage  in  the  play.  Euripides,  however,  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  tragedian's  custom  of  putting  a  long  description  into 
the  mouth  of  some  character,  as  the  messenger's  account  of 
the  death  of  Creon  and  Glauce  from  the  poisoned  robes  iu 
Medea,  or  of  the  wi-eck  of  Hippolytus'  car  in  '  Hippolytus 
Crowned,'  etc.,  and  the  showy  habit  was  irresistible  here.  This 
passage  does  not  necessarily  argue  much  for  the  tragic  nature 
of  satyr-drama.  The  corresponding  picture  in  Odyssey,  IX., 
288  sqq.,  brings  into  more  prominence  the  wild-beast  nature  of 
Cyclops,  comparing  him  to  a  mountain-lion  eating  his  prey — 
flesh,  bones,  and  all. 

Odysseus  closes  his  recital  by  saying  that  Cyclops  is  over- 
come with  wine.  He  asks  the  satyrs  to  escape  with  him  and 
find  their  beloved  Dionysus.  They  express  their  delight  at  a 
prospect  of  escape  and  ask  Odysseus  for  his  plan.  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  ply  Cyclops  with  more  and  more 
wine,  and,  while  the  giant  dawdles  half-unconscious,  to  thrust 
into  his  eye  an  olive  trunk  sharpened  and  made  red-hot.  Then 
with  them  and  old  Silenus,  against  whom  he  seems  to  bear  no 
grudge,  for  their  sake,  Odysseus  proposes  to  escape  in  his  ship. 
The  choi'us  asks  permission  to  aid  in  the  blinding;  and 
Odysseus,  with  injunctions  for  them  to  be  within  call,  returns 
to  the  cave.  The  chorus  now  probably  marches  from  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  to  an  anapaestic  song,  the  burden  of 
which  is  '  who  shall  be  first  to  pierce  and  to  quench  the  flame 
of  Cyclops'  eye  ?  That  he  is  coming  maudlin  and  museless, 
chanting  a  discord.'  Then  follow  some  not  ungraceful  ana- 
creontics on  the  delights  of  quaffing  the  'grape-dew,'  and  of 
dallying  with  a  fair  favourite,  to  the  sweet  strains  of  the 
serenade  'who  will  open  the  wicket  to  me?'  Cyclops  bawls 
out  a  song  of  his  comfortable  fulness,  and  of  his  intention  to 
visit  his  neighbouring  brothers  and  share  the  contents  of  the 
wine-skin  with  them.  The  chorus  closes  the  anacreontics 
with  eight  rather  obscure  verses.    From  one  point  of  view  they 
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may  be  taken  as  a  satirical  love-song  in  praise  of  Cyclops, 
comparing  him,  according  to  my  interpretation,  to  the  Basilina, 
wife  of  the  Archon  chief,  who  was  married  to  Dionysus  at  one 
of  the  festivals  in  which  the  Cyclops  was  probably  exhibited.* 
The  eight  verses  in  this  hght  suggest  the  spirit  of  Solomon's 
song,  and  I  have  attempted  to  render  them  in  its  fashion: 

'  Behold  thou  art  fair  in  thine  eyes ; 
Behold  thou  art  fair, 
Coming  forth  from  thy  bed-chamber. 
(My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his). 
Yea,  my  beloved's  flesh  is  made  bright 
By  burning  nuptial  lamps. 
My  beloved  is  like  to  a  fair  bride 
Near  caverns  dropping  d.Qw. 
Crown  him,  and  full  soon,  with  a 
Crown  of  many  colours  about  his  head. ' 

From  another  point  of  view  the  meaning  is  different.  Some 
editors  read  d/^^eVet  instead  of  aixfieva  in  514  and  intei'pret,  'the 
blazing  nuptial  lamps  (fire-brands)  await  thy  fair  flesh ; '  and 
see  in  517  an  ambiguous  meaning  of  '  thy  face  shall  be  black 
and  blue.'  Cyclops'  preceding  remark,  however,  of  vivayei  fj.' 
dx6pTos  ivcppuv  iiri  ku/jlov,  '  the  gladdening  grass  entices  me  forth  to 
the  revel,'  is  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  (TTe(i>dvujv  S'6v  ixia  xpot<i> 
'  and  not  one  colour  of  garlands.'  Crowns  of  many-coloured 
flowers  were  natural  to  a  driukiug-bout. 

The  dialogue  which  follows  immediately  is  rapid  and  spicy. 

Od.  '  0  Cyclops,  hear,  since  1  am  well  acquaint 
With  Bacchus  of  whom  I  gave  you  drink. 

Cy.  This  Bacchus,  and  what  sort  of  god  be  he  ? 

Od.  Greatest  to  men  for  pleasure  in  this  life. 

Cy.  And  so  1  vomit  him  with  pleasure. 

Od,  Yes,  that's  his  way  :  it  never  injures  though. 

Cy.  God  in  a  skin— how  lives  in  such  a  house  ? 

Od.  Wherever  thrown,  he's  always  right  side  up. 

Cy.  Gods  should  not  stint  their  bodies  'n  a  hide. 

Od.  Well,  if  the  drink  please,  what's  its  dress  to  you  ? 

Cy.  I  hate  the  hide,  but  love  the  drink  within. 

Od.  Well  stay  and  drink  and  make  you  merry,  Cyclops. 

Cy.  Should  I  not  share  the  liquor  with  my  kin  ? 

Od.  Keep  it  yourself,  you'll  be  the  better  oflf. 

Cy.  Sharing  with  friends,  I'd  be  of  better  worth. 


*  See  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  Ancient  Greeks,  page  386. 
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Od.     Revel  loves  brawls  and  fisticuffs,  withal. 
Cy.     Pah  !  let's  get  drunk  ;  I'll  bet  I'll  not  be  hurt. 
Od.     Good  sir,  a  drunken  man's  best  place  is  home. 
Cy.     A  fool,  who  drinks  and  loves  not  drink-mates. 
Od.     A  sage,  who  drunk,  stays  close  in  doors. 
Cy.     What  shall  we  do,  Silenus,  is  it  best  to  stay  ? 
Se.     Yes,  Cyclops,  there's  no  lack  of  pot-companions. 
Cy.     Well,  here's  a  downy  couch  of  flowery  grass — 
Se.      And  in  the  warm  sunshine  it's  fine  to  drink. 

Lie  near  me  here,  placing  your  flank  upon 

The  earth. 
Cy.     See  there  !  why  do  you  put  the  bowl  behind  ? 
Se.     That  no  one  near  may  take  it. 
Cy.     That  you  may  steal  and  drink  it ;  put  it  here 

Between  us  three.     And  do  you,  guest,  declare 

Your  name,  so  I'll  know  what  to  call  you. 
Od.     Noman  ;  what  favour  will  you  do  me  now 

To  earn  my  praise  ? 
Cy.     I'll  feast  on  you  the  last — your  friends  before. 
Od.     A  gracious  gift  you  give  your  guest,  0  Cyclops. 
Cy.     (To  Se. )  Here  you,  what  are  you  doing  ?   Drinking 

Wine  behind  our  backs  ? 
Se.     No,  it  but  kissed  me,  for  I  looked  so  fair. 
Cy.     You  shall  be  sorry,  kissing  the  wine  which  loves 

You  not. 
Se.     Nay,  but  it  says  it  loves  me,  I'm  so  fair. 
Cy.     Pour  out,  and  give  me  but  a  cupful,  pray. 
Se.     How  to  be  mixed  ?    Come  let  us  weigh  the  matter. 
Cy.     You'll  ruin  it,  if  you  mix  it ;  give  it  so; 
Se.      By  heavens  !  no,  not  till  I  see  you  crowned. 

And  taste  to  your  good  health. 
Cy.     You  are  a  knavish  cup-bearer. 
Se.     By  Zeus  !  but  wine  is  sweet ;  and  you  must  wipe 

Your  mouth  if  you  would  take  a  drink. 
Cy.     Then  see,  my  lip  and  beard  are  clean. 
Se.     Well,  put  your  elbow  gracefully  and  drink 

As — now  you  see  me  and  now  you  don't.' 
(Taking  a  quick  draft  before  Cyclops  can  interfere). 
Cy.   'Oh,  oh  !     What  would  you  do  ? 
Se.     A — h  !    What  a  sweet  deep  swig  ! 
Cy.     Come,  take  it,  guest,  and  be  my  Ganymede. 
Od.     For  well  the  vine's  juice  knows  this  hand  of  mine. 
Cy.     Come,  pour  it  now. 
Od.     I  pour,  just  hold  your  peace. 
Cy.     You  speak  a  hard,  hard  task  for  one  who  drinks. 
Od.     Here  take  and  gulp  it  down,  nor  leave  a  drop. 

(Aside)     0  would  the  drinker's  life  and  cup  were 

Drained  to  a  single  end  ! 
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Cy,     Ye  gods  !  a  tasteful  and  tasteable  plant  this  vine. 
Od.     If  you  drink  deep  after  a  doughty  feast, 

Coaxing  a  sated  paunch,  you'll  fall  a-sleep. 

But  if  you  leave  a  drop,  Bacchus  will  parch  you. 
Cy.     lo,  io  !     I've  scarcely  caught  my  breath  !  * 

What  unalloyed  bliss  !  the  heavens  and  earth 

Seem  to  revolve  in  one  commingled  whirl. 

I  see  the  throne  of  Zeus,  the  reverend 

And  holy  company  of  gods— nay,  I'll 

Not  kiss  ye — the  Graces  are  inviting  me. 

In  vain — with  such  a  Ganymede  I  would 

Forego  the  fairest  of  the  Three, 

My  favourite  pleases  more  than  womankind. 
Se.      Yes,  Cyclops,  I  am  Ganymede  of  Zeus, 
Cy.     By  Zeus  himself  !  the  very  same  whom  I 

Did  ravish  from  Laomedon. 
Se.      I'm  lost,  my  boys  ;  I'll  suffer  nameless  wrongs. 
Cho.  Blame  you  your  lover's  having  drunk  to  wantoness? 
Se.      Alas,  I  soon  shall  see  a  sorry  end 

To  all  this  drinking.' 

The  Cyclops  now  goes  into  the  cave,  dragging  Silenus  with 
him,  Odysseus  then  turns  to  the  chorus  and  tells  them  that 
the  time  is  almost  ripe  for  their  enterprise,  for  the  giant  will 
soon  be  asleep.  He  then  invokes  the  aid  of  Hephaestus,  who 
was  supposed  to  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  in  the  bowels 
of  Mount  ^Etna,  and  the  aid  of  Hupnos,  spirit  of  sleep.  Here 
the  poet  again  takes  his  fling  at  theology  in  the  alternative 
threatened  by  Odysseus,  *  or  I  needs  must  think  Chance  the 
only  god.'  An  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse  while  Cyclops 
prepares  his  banquet.  Then  the  chorus  executes  a  song  of 
which  I  venture  the  following  rendering  : — 

•  Eagerly  shall  pincers  tear 
At  the  throat  of  him  who  thought 
To  eat  his  guest. 
Yea,  for  soon  the  fire  shall  sear 
Cyclops'  eyeball,  vengeance  taUt,ht 
For  such  a  feast. 
Now  the  brand  burnt  to  a  glow 
Doughty  stock  of  olive  tree, 
Hideth  in  the  ashes. 
Let  the  madman  meet  his  woe, 
Ho  !  for  vengeance,  comrades,  ho  ! 

*  Suggesting  e^iirvevaa  for  i^ivevaa. 
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Ball  and  lid  and  lashes 
Rob  the  Cyclops  of  his  eye, 
That  he  rue  his  drinking. 
Me,  I'm  ever  thinking 
How  I  long  mine  eye  to  rest 
On  the  very  god  of  drink, 
Ivy-loving  roisterer, 
Leaving  Cyclops'  loneliness. 
When,  ah  !  when  such  happiness  ? ' 

The  climax  of  the  drama  now  approaches  as  Odysseus 
anuounces  that  the  great  piue  truuk  is  red-hot.  He  calls  on 
the  chorus  for  their  promised  aid.  They  offer  literally  lame 
excuses ;  for  one  says  that  he  has  been  taken  lame  of  a  sudden ; 
another  that  he  has  sprained  his  ankle,  and  a  third  that  his 
eyes  are  filled  with  ashes.  Odysseus  reproaches  them  for  their 
cowardice,  and  prays  them  at  least  to  speak  cheerfully,  so  as 
not  to  discourage  their  friends.  They  readily  agree  to  I'un  a 
'  Carian  danger.'  The  Carians  were  familiar  mercenary  soldiers, 
who  fought  the  fights  of  their  pay-masters,  and  the  chorus 
means  that  it  will  gladly  make  cats-paws  of  Odysseus'  friends. 
It  does  the  cheering-ou  thus  : — 

'  Ho,  ho  !  ho,  ho  ! 
Your  highnesses. 
Come  thrust  ye  and  haste  ye, 
And  sear  the  eye-socket 
Of  the  guest-eating  heastie. 
Come  blind-ho,  burn  eyes-ho 
Of  ^Etna's  sheep-hind-ho. 
Come  screw  ye  and  drag  5'e  ; 
Beware  o'  his  clutches. 
Or  haply  he'll  jagg  ye.' 

The  preceding  dialogue  between  Odysseus  and  the  chorus 
has  much  of  comic  eflfect.  It  is  interspersed  with  words  used 
by  Aristophanes,  Hermippus,  one  of  whose  plays  was  filled 
with  parodies  of  Homer,  and  other  writers  of  comedy.  There 
is  dispute  among  commentators  as  to  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  lines  to  the  speakers. 

And  now  the  deed  is  done,  and  Cyclops'  eye  put  out.  The 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  dwell 
even  for  an  instant  on  the  miserable  blind  giant,  for  he  is 
made  to  begin   a  ludicrous   game   of  blind-man's  buff  with 
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Odysseus  and  his  companions,  directed,  or  misdirected,  by  the 
satyrs.  The  original  Homeric  pun  on  Odysseus'  assumed 
name  of  '  Noman '  is  tediously  elaborated  in  this  last  scene. 
When  Cyclops  is  told  Odysseus'  true  name,  he  gives  way  to  a 
belief  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prophecy  about  his  own 
blinding  by  Odysseus.*  Odysseus  now  bids  Cyclops,  instead 
of  fare- well,  'fare-weepingly,'  and  tells  him  that  he  is  off  for 
the  beach  to  set  sail  for  home.  Cyclops  retorts  that  he  shall 
not  do  so,  if  he  can  crush  him  and  his  whole  ship's  crew  with 
the  mighty  stone  which  he  has  rent  from  the  crag,  groping  his 
way  up  the  covered  gorge  to  the  summit  (5i  dM^trp^ros).  In  a 
state  of  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  escape  of  Odys- 
seus, Silenus  and  satyrs,  Euripides  leaves  his  drama  with  the 
hopeful  words  of  the  chorus  : — 

'  And  we  Odysseus'  shipmates,  all  life  long 
Shall  serve  our  Bacchus,  heart  and  foot  and  song.' 

In  this,  the  sole  extant  satyric  drama,  as  has  been  said,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  little  tragic  treatment.  If  Euripides  in- 
tended the  play  only  as  a  half-serious  dramatization  of  the 
adventure  ot  Odysseus  related  in  I.  of  the  Odyssey,  to  enforce 
canting  morals  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  and  of  a  just  retri- 
bution for  atheism  and  cannibalism,  the  art  is  weak.  If  taken 
as  the  work  of  a  pen  always  tipped  with  parody  or  scepticism 
to  please  the  public,  when  touching  the  heroic  myth,  it  possesses 
much  more  meaning  and  reason  of  being. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  and  plot  would  admit  of  handling 
by  a  tragedian,  and  that  the  dialogue  lacks  much  of  the  ring 
of  the  rude  raillery  of  the  Older  Comedy  and  the  finest  satire 
and  allusion  of  the  New;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  present 
only  a  gloss  of  tragic  dignity,  pathos  or  moral. 

The  wild  Sikinnis  song  and  dance  of  the  chorus,  the  un- 
usual scenery,  the  often  eccentric  versification  have  small  part 
in  common  with  tragic  representations,  but  are  more  closely 
allied  to  comedy,  or  perhaps  to  farce,  than  to  ti'agedy.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  satyric  drama  in  the  golden  days  of  the 
Athenian  stage  was  intended  to  preserve  a  tradition,  that  of 

*  Od.  IX.,  509-512. 
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the  ancient  rpvyipSta,  the  vintage  song,  and  not  intended  for 
amusement ;  *  but  the  Cyclops  may  have  departed  from  the 
type  in  the  hands  of  a  poet,  who  in  much,  even  of  his  most 
serious  work,  created  only  melodrama  and  loved  to  revolt 
against  conservatism.  The  Cyclops  also  differs  from  the 
jocular  scurrilousness  of  the  fragments  of  the  "OffTo\6yoi  of 
^Eschylus,  who  already  has  been  said  to  have  been  the  master 
of  satyric-dramatic  composition  of  his  age.  Although  the 
chorus  is  composed  of  satyrs  and  the  praise  of  Dionysus  is 
celebrated.  The  Cyclops  may  have  been  a  satyr-drama  of 
unique  kind,  as  Euripides'  tragedies  are  innovations  on  the  old 
pure  style,  f  The  characters  of  Polyphemus  and  of  Odysseus 
appear  to  be  used  to  give  occasion  to  Euripides  to  launch, 
mostly  for  veiled  purposes  of  humour,  scoffing  sentiments 
without  absolute  conviction  of  blasphemy  ;  to  make  innuendo 
at  heroes  and  hero-worship  ;  to  emphasize  for  amusement  the 
knavery  and  the  semi-bestial  nature  of  satyrs  and  satyr-chief, 
Silenus.  The  play  seems  also  intended  to  appeal  to  that  re- 
strained element  of  human  nature,  which  loves  sometimes  to 
give  loose  and  find  almost  barbaric  amusement  in  moral  revolt. 

John  Patterson. 


Art.  VII.— the  STRIFE  OF  TONGUES  IN  BELGIUM. 

HOW  is  it  that  Belgian  affairs  are  so  carelessly  overlooked  in 
this  country  1  A  narrow  strip  of  sea  only  sunders  from 
these  shores  a  land  which  has  historically  been  the  cockpit  of 
nations.  A  mass  of  Britons  pass  every  year  through  it  on  their 
way  to  the  Khine  and  to  Switzerland,  or  make  a  special  visit  to 
Ostend,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Brussels.  In  blood,  the 
majority  of  the  Belgians,  even  as  the  Dutch,  are  akin  to  the 
English  and  to  a  large  number  of  the  Scots.  In  speech,  the  same 
is  the  case  ;  the  Flemish  tongue,  which  is  that  of  the  majority 

*  Paley.  t  Symonds,  Vol.  II.,  p.  19. 
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of  the  Belgian  people,  being  of  the  same  Germanic  root  as  Eng- 
lish. Yet,  anything  that  happens  abroad,  even  among  the  small- 
est nationalities  of  the  East,  seems  to  awake  more  interest  than 
the  concerns  of  so  near  and  kindred  a  neighbour. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Belgium  has  ever  and  anon  been 
deeply  agitated,  sometimes  violently  shaken  almost  to  the  verge 
of  revolution.  There  were  struggles  and  manifestations — now 
and  then  leading  to  bloodshed — on  questions  of  working-class 
rights,  of  suffrage  extension,  of  military  reorganization,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  there  were  the  contests  between  Flemings  and  Wal- 
loons about  the  official  recognition  of  their  respective  languages. 
The  working  class  movements  in  the  mining  centres  and  the 
industrial  towns,  accompanied  as  they  v^qvq  by  strong  Democratic 
demonstrations,  occasionally  came  very  near  a  serious  threat  to 
the  throne. 

The  recent  temporary  settlement  of  the  Suffrage  question  has 
for  the  nonce  resulted  in  a  total  overthrow  of  the  customary 
balance  of  political  parties.  Instead  of  the  Progressist  cause 
having  gained  a  firmer  footing  in  Parliament  by  the  large  exten- 
sion of  the  popular  vote,  the  representatives  of  Liberalism  were 
in  the  last  election  nearly  crushed  out.  An  overwhelming  re- 
actionist and  clerical  majority  came  in,  together  with  a  small 
group  of  Socialists.  The  Army  question — one  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  security  of  Belgium  in  the  present  strained  con- 
dition of  Europe — still  continues  to  be  an  apple  of  discord  be- 
tween all  the  various  parties.  On  the  top  of  this  confusion  the 
prolonged  strife  of  languages  has  reached  such  a  pass  that,  owing 
to  the  supposed  danger  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  the  civic  authorities  forbade  a  grand  manifestion 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  Flemings  in  the  centre  of 
Brussels.  Many  thousands  of  them  had,  therefore,  to  display 
their  enthusiasm,  and  to  vent  their  indignation,  in  the  somewhat 
distant  suburb  of  Schaarbeck. 

The  roar  of  the  Flemish  Lion  is,  however,  not  thus  to  be 
stifled.  This  matter  of  equal  language  rights  for  the  large  Ger- 
manic majority  of  the  nation  with  the  French-speaking  minority 
of  its  countrymen  deeply  stirs  the  hearts  of  men.  Unless  it  is 
settled  on  the  basis  of  full  justice,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cry 
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of  '  Separation,'  which  some  of  the  more  extreme  speakers  have 
already  uttered,  becoming  one  day  a  real  peril  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  realm.  Anyone  remembering  the  saying  of  Napoleon  I. 
al)0ut  '  Antwerp  in  the  hands  of  France  being  like  a  pistol  held 
to  the  forehead  of  England,'  will  see  that  this  state  of  things 
merits  attention,  and  that  the  Flemish  movement,  quite  apart 
from  natural  sympathies  arising  out  of  sameness  of  race  and 
speech,  has  a  special  interest  for  this  country. 

Strictly  speaking,  Belgium  is  not  only  bilingual,  but  trilingual. 
Hence  the  Provisional  Government  which  was  formed  at  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  declared  in  its  decree  of  November  of  that 
year,  that  'the  citizens,  in  their  relations  with  the  Administra- 
tion, are  empowered  to  make  use,  according  to  their  liking,  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  or  German  tongue.'  High  German,  however, 
is  only  spoken  by  a  small  section  in  the  province  of  Luxemburg. 
Flemish,  that  is.  Low  German,  is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  North-western  half  of  Belgium  :  in  East  and 
West  Flanders  ;  in  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg  ; 
in  the  greater  part  of  Brabant ;  and  in  a  small  strip  on  the 
northern  border  of  Hennegau,  or  Hainault.  In  Brussels  itself, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the  working  class 
continues  to  this  day  the  use  of  the  Flemish  tongue  in  family 
life  or  in  dealincp  with  friends.  The  cities  once  famed  in  the 
mediaeval  history  of  the  Netherlands  for  their  industry  and  com- 
merce, their  love  of  ait,  their  populousness  and  their  freedom, 
are  all  situated  in  that  north-western  part  of  the  kingdom,  which 
has  ever  produced,  and  still  produces,  great  painters  and  sculptors. 
It  is  the  more  thickly  inhabited  section  of  the  country,  and  it 
belontrs  well-nigh  wholly  to  the  Low  German  race  and  speech. 

In  the  south-eastern,  more  thinly  inhabited  part  of  Belgium, 
dwell  the  Walloons,  the  '  Welsh.'  They  are  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  Keltic  stock,  but  with  an  admixture  of  a  strange,  not 
easily  definable,  race  element.  Their  written  language,  and  the 
language  of  their  educated  classes,  is  French.  But  the  mass  of 
the  Walloon  people  speak  a  dialect  in  which  there  are  a  great 
many  words  that  have  baffled  linguistic  research.  High  French 
and  Walloon,  therefore,  rather  sound  like  two  distinct  tongues. 
When,  a  few   weeks  ago,  a  Socialist  member  of  the  House  of 
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Deputies,  Mr.  "Wettinek,  a  simple  miner,  began  a  speech  in  "Wal- 
loon, the  President,  taken  aback  bv  this  innovation,  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  on.  In  consequence  of  the  protest  of  the  Left, 
the  Walloon  speaker  had,  however,  finally  his  way ;  but,  no 
doubt,  few  of  those  present  could  make  head  or  tail  of  his  lively 
harangue. 

Yet,  though  real  "Walloon  is  so  very  different  from  High 
French  as  to  constitute  a  separate  tongue,  the  written  language 
of  the  lesser  number  of  Belgians  has  in  course  of  time  become 
the  dominant,  even  the  domineering,  one  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  In  no  small  measure,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  upper  classes  of  the  Flemings  themselves. 
Though  keeping  up  their  native  speech  in  family  life,  they 
publicly  adapted  themselves  rather  easily  to  what  was  looked 
upon  as  the  elegant  ban  ton  of  French  ways.  They  readily 
learnt  French,  whilst  the  Walloons  would  not  learn  Flemish. 
The  cause  of  the  country's  independence  did  not  fare  well  under 
these  circumstances.  From  olden  times  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
French  kincs  to  extend  their  dominion  far  into  the  Netherlands. 
And  the  drift  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  has  ever  remained 
the  same  through  whatever  forms  of  government  followed  each 
other  at  Paris. 

The  spirit  of  conquest  in  the  direction  of  the  Netherlands 
came  up  strongly  under  Louis  XIV.  Large  tracts  of  land,  on 
which  dwelt  a  Low-German  speaking  people,  were  joined  to  the 
Bourbon  kingdom  after  repeated  aggressive  wars.  To  this  day 
France  possesses,  on  her  northern  boundary,  a  Flemish  popula- 
tion which,  in  various  towns  and  villages,  still  uses  its  Teutonic 
speech,  or  at  least  is  bilingual.  Many  may  wonder  to  hear  that 
this  is  so  even  in  the  districts  round  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and 
Bouloo-ne.  A  glance  at  the  mere  names  of  many  of  those 
French  towns  and  villages  shows  their  Germanic  character, 
which  in  some  cases  dates  back  to  grey  antiquity.  Ca2sar  states 
that  the  mass  of  the  Belgians  were,  according  to  their  own 
declaration,  of  German  origin  (plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Ger- 
manis).  Now,  the  Belgium  of  the  Eoman  General's  time,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  embraced  also  the  Flemish  districts  at 
present  held  by  France.     After  nearly  a  thousand  years,  things 
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are,  as  regards  language,  yet  in  the  same  state.  The  majority 
of  the  Belgians,  and  even  many  descendants  of  theirs  now  under 
French  rule,  still  use  their  ancient  speech. 

'  Neder-Duitsch  '  (Nether  German)  was  the  language  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  public  authorities  during  the  Middle 
Ao-es  in  every  part  of  Flanders.  The  same  holds  good  for 
Brabant.  Under  a  Nether-German  parole  (ScJiild  en  Vriend  ! 
God  help  /—that  is,  '  Shield  and  Friend  I  God  help  ! ')  the  great 
civic  movements  and  struggles  for  freedom  were  carried  on.  It 
was  through  Charles  V.,  the  German  Emperor — but  who  felt 
more  as  a  Spaniard  than  as  a  German,  and  who  was  even  unable 
to  express  himself  properly  in  the  German  tongue — that  French 
was  imposed  upon  the  Flemings  in  Government  affairs.  That 
gloomy  tyrant  made  use  of  every  means  which  seemed  likely  to 
cow  the  Flemish  spirit  of  civic  self-government.  He  thus 
actually  smoothed  the  way  for  French  aggression. 

Still,  throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteentli 
centuries,  the  Flemings  made  a  strong  resistance  to  this  process 
of  French  varnishing.  Under  the  rule  of  the  much-lauded 
Maria  Theresa,  the  attempts  of  Charles  V.  were  resumed  with 
fresh  persistence,  and  had  a  blighting  effect  on  the  literature 
and  the  general  development  of  the  race  affected  by  it.  Then 
came  French  dominion  at  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution. 
Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  revolutionary 
Government  at  Paris  went  to  the  utmost  extreme  in  laying  the 
Neder-Duitsch  tongue  under  a  ban.  On  this  subject  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  established  by  the  Belgian  Government,  in 
1856,  for  the  inquiry  into  the  Flemish  grievances,  plainly  says  : 
'  What  was  the  reward  of  our  fathers  who,  reckoning  on  French 
fraternity,  had,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  driven  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  frontier  %  It  was  the  unavoidable  reward  of  every 
imprudent  alliance  with  a  more  powerful  foreign  nation— namely, 
deception  and  humihation.  .  .  Twice  made  French,  once  by 
sabre-cuts,  then  by  decrees  of  the  Convention,  our  people  had  no 
lono-er  any  representatives  who  would  have  raised  their  voices  to 
denounce  a  crime  against  simple  humanity.  Nothing  but  ready 
tools  of  the  new  Power  were  to  be  found.      They  had  not  the 
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courage  to  defend  a  language  which  yet  they  carried  in  their 
hearts.' 

Only  in  local  affairs  was  Flemish  still  tolerated  at  the  side  of 
French  under  that  foreign  EepubHcan  rule.  In  1803  an  even 
harsher  ordinance,  dated  Prairial  24,  year  xi.,  was  issued.  Its 
first  paragraph  said : — '  After  the  lapse  of  one  year,  reckoning 
frora  the  publication  of  this  decree,  all  public  documents  in  the 
departments  of  what  formerly  was  Belgium  {de  la  ci-devant  Bel- 
gique),  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  custom  of  drawing  up  such  documents  in  the  lanmiacre  of 
the  country  is  still  preserved,  must  henceforth  be  written  in 
French.' 

This  harsh  order  did  away,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  the 
language  rights  of  the  Belgian  Flemings  and  of  the  German 
people  from  the  Upper  Rhine  down  to  Koln  and  Aachen. 
Under  Napoleon  I.,  the  attempt  at  Frenchification  was  carried 
out  with  relentless  vigour.  In  the  schools  of  the  Belgian  towns, 
Flemish  was  banished.  To  print  books  in  that  tongue  became 
almost  impossible  under  Imperial  censorship.  The  Press  was 
similarly  gagged. 

It  is  much  to  be  reo-retted  that  the  union  of  Belgium  with  the 
Netherlands,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  did  not  have 
the  expected  good  effect.  The  religious  difference  between  the 
Catholic  Flemings  and  the  Dutch  who  in  their  majority  are 
Protestants,  led  to  much  soreness  through  Jesuit  intrigues.  On 
their  part,  the  Walloons  were  hostile  to  Holland  on  the  ground 
of  race  and  lanijuacre.  Asain,  though  Dutch  and  Flemish  are 
practically  the  same  tongue,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deplorable 
bickering  between  the  two  kindred  Germanic  populations  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  subject  of  small  provincial  diver- 
sities in  dialect,  as  spoken  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant. 

Meanwhile,  propagandists  in  the  interest  of  the  renewed  ex- 
tension of  French  rule  over  Belgium  exerted  themselves  to 
spread  Liberal  views  among  the  Walloons.  Out  of  all  these 
rather  discordant  causes  of  disaifection  towards  the  Conservative 
Government  of  Holland  came  the  Brussels  Revolution  of 
September,  1830,  in  which  the  Walloon  element  took  the  chief 
XXXI.  25 
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lead  with  the  aid  of  French  sympathisers  from  over  the  border. 
Thus  the  new  kingdom  became  Frenchified  in  its  outward  look, 
even  though  there  were  Liberal  Flemings  as  well  as  Liberal 
Walloons,  in  the  same  way  as  there  were  Ultramontanes  both 
of  Walloon  and  of  Flemish  descent. 

Equality  of  language-rights  was  soon  thrown  to  the  winds  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  1830,  albeit  it  had  acknowledged 
that  there  were  several  languages  in  the  country.  Not  even  the 
establishment  of  a  Royal  House  of  German  extraction  brought 
any  help  to  the  ill-used  'Neder-Duitsch'  tongue.  Through  the 
activity  of  the  many  French  who  came  over  into  Belgium  during 
and  after  the  days  of  September,  the  race  difference  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Belgian  population  gradually  became 
almost  an  antagonism  of  party,  which  the  Romanist  priesthood 
in  the  Flemish  provinces  insidiously  turned  to  its  own  profit.  la 
Parliament,  in  Government  affairs,  in  municipal  administration, 
in  the  army,  the  French  language  ruled.  Even  at  railway 
stations — as  I  well  remember  from  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  Belgium  in  the  early  fifties — a  peasant  who  asked  for  a  ticket 
in  his  own  Flemish  tongue  was  liable,  in  those  days,  to  being 
grossly  insulted.  Yet  his  language  is  not  only  the  same  as  that 
of  the  neighbouring  Dutch,  but  it  is  easily  understood  all  along 
the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where  the  popu- 
lar classes  speak  kindred  dialects,  used  even  now  by  a  number  of 
hicThly  educated  men  in  intimate  conversation  and  in  the  inter- 
course with  the  mass  of  the  people. 

All  those  Lo^v  German  dialects  hang  closely  together.  The 
Dutch  language,  which  is  founded  on  them,  serves  as  a  lingua 
franca  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  colonists  as  well  as  for  natives,  as 
far  as  Japan.  Nevertheless,  the  object  of  the  Walloon  party  in 
Belgium  was,  to  press  down  the  Flemish  tongue  to  the  degrading 
condition  of  a  so-called  patois. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Nether-German  peasantry  of 
Belofium,  aggrieved  and  sneered  at  on  account  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  being  unacquainted  with  French,  lent  the  more 
willingly  their  ear  to  the  priest  wiao  spoke  to  them  in  the  good 
old  homely  tongue  ;  egging  them  on  against  the  Liberalism  of 
the  Fransquillons  (Frenchlings),  and  trying  to  convert  the  want 
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of  familiarity  with  the  '  Welsh '  language  into  a  hatred  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  ?  Thus  the  cause  of  eulightenment  sadly  suffered 
through  the  tyranny  exercised  against  one  of  the  most  natural 
rights  of  a  people. 

For  ten  years,  after  1830,  the  Flemings  bore  their  grievances 
mutely.  In  1840,  two  hundred  communes  sent  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Deputies,  asking  :  '  1.  That  all  provincial  and  local 
affairs  in  the  Flemish  parts  of  the  country  should  be  conducted 
in  Flemish ;  2.  That  the  State  officials  in  those  parts  should 
make  use  of  Flemish  in  their  relations  with  the  communal 
authorities  and  the  citizens ;  3.  That  that  language  should  be 
used  before  the  Courts  of  Justice  if  the  parties  or  the  accused 
understood  it;  4.  That  a  Flemish  Academy,  or  at  least  a 
Flemish  section  of  the  Academy  at  Brussels,  should  be  founded 
for  the  furtherance  of  Flemish  literature ;  5.  That  Flemish 
should  enjoy,  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  and  at  the  other  State 
schools,  the  same  rio-hts  as  French.'  Modest  as  these  demands 
were,  the  majority  in  Parliament  rejected  them  year  by  year. 

In  1858,  a  Liberal  Association  was  started  at  Brussels,  with 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  among  its  founders, 
which  aimed  at  connecting  the  Flemish  language  movement  with 
the  cause  of  political  and  intellectual  progress.  Its  title  was  : 
' Maatschappij  tot  Opbeiiring  de  Vlaamsche  Bevolking'  ('Union  for 
the  Raising-up  of  the  Flemish  Folk ') ;  its  devise  :  '  Vlamingen 
vooruit ! '  ('  Flemings,  forwards  ! ')  Among  its  demands  were  the 
following  : — '  That  the  Walloon  should  be  held  to  understand 
Flemish  in  all  cases  where  the  Fleming  is  obliged  to  know 
French.  That  the  official  records  of  Flemish  communes  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  their  tongue,  even  as  those  of  the  Walloon  com- 
munes are  drawn  up  in  French.  That  the  decrees  of  the  pro- 
vincial administrations  and  of  Government  bhall  be  published  in 
an  official  text  of  both  lano-uao-es,  so  that  all  Belgians  shall  be 
able  to  take  due  notice  of  them.  That  in  the  same  way  the  de- 
bates and  Acts  of  Parliament  shall  be  published  in  both  languages, 
the  text  of  each  of  which  shall  be  equally  valid  before  the  laic.^ 

Having  taken  a  personal  interest,  many  years  ago,  in  the  work 
of  that  Liberal  Association,  I  may  say  at  once  that  its  last- 
mentioned  demand  has,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  become  of 
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full  actuality.     The  lively  agitation  at  present  going  on  deals 
with  this  very  same  point. 

Thanks  to  the  labours  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century 
by  a  succession  of  eminent  champions  of  the  Neder-Duitsch  folk 
and  tongue — such  as  Jan  Willems,  Hendrik  Conscience,  David, 
Eens,  Snellaert,  Van  Duyse,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hansen,  the  towns' 
librarian  at  Antwerp,  where  a  '  Liberal  (which  in  Belgium 
means  anti-Romanist)  Flemish  Union  '  is  also  very  active — many 
points  formerly  in  vain  striven  for  have  already  been  gained. 
In  Parliament,  the  speech  of  the  majority  of  the  Belgian  people 
is  no  longer  tabooed.  In  the  Administration  and  in  communal 
affairs  it  has  obtained  noteworthy  concessions.  The  postal  service 
and  the  coin  of  the  land  bear  witness  to  similar  progress,  the 
bilingual  character  of  the  realm  being  clearly  apparent  from  the 
inscriptions  now  used.  What  is  asked  for  at  present  is  embodied 
in  the  bill  recently  adopted  in  the  House  of  Deputies  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  That  bill  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  laws  shall  in  future  be  published  in  both  languages,  and 
that  the  text  of  each  of  them  shall  be  equally  valid  and  binding 
before  the  Law  Courts. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  this  bill  with  the  approval 
of  the  very  Minister  whose  special  department  is  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  make  a  modification. 
It  am-eed  that  there  should  be  a  bilincrual  text  of  all  laws,  and 
that  they  should  be  proclaimed,  when  Royal  sanction  is  given  to 
them,  in  both  languages;  but  only  the  French  text  should  be  legally 
binding.  Against  this  continued  humiliation  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation  the  indio;nant  ao-itation  is  directed  now. 

All  political  parties  among  the  Flemings  are  united  to  claim 
their  natural  rights.  The  few  members  of  the  Senate  who, 
albeit  of  Flemish  origin,  voted  for  the  modification  of  the  bill, 
are  vehemently  denounced  as  '  cowards  and  traitors.'  In  the  great 
manifestation  held  last  year  at  Schaarbeck,  there  marched,  side 
by  side,  the  most  various  associations,  marked  as  Conservatives, 
Liberals,  Progressists,  Christian  Democrats,  Catholics  (that  is, 
in  Belgian  party  denomination,  Conservatives  of  the  Romanist 
type),  and  Socialists.  All  of  them  wore,  on  their  hats,  cards 
with  the  word:  'Gelijkheid'  (Equality).    This  claim  of  equality 
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of  language  rights  found  expression  on  many  a  cartoon  and 
banner,  such  as  : — 

Roept  met  leeuwenmoed  : 

'  Vlamsch  en  Fransch  op  gelijken  voet !  ' 

(Call  out  with  a  lion's  courage  : 
'  Flemish  and  French  on  an  equal  footing  ! ') 
Or; 

Eischt  voor  ons  Vlamsche  taal 

Haar  voile  gelijkheid  met  die  van  den  Waal  ! 

(Ask  for  the  Flemish  tongue 

Its  full  equality  with  that  of  the  Walloon  ! 

In  the  Upper  Plouse,  the  Socialist,  Senator  Picard,  declared 
that  the  Flemish  movement  stands  above  the  strife  of  political 
parties.  A  number  of  the  Progressists,  Clericals,  and  Socialists, 
members  of  that  First  Chamber,  voted  for  the  original  bill,  which 
was  upheld  there  with  great  warmth  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
himself  a  Fleming.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  adopted  what  the 
Walloons  would  fain  call  a  compromise,  but  what  the  Germanic 
majority  of  the  country  look  upon  as  a  persistent  insult  to  their 
race.  Further  heated  struggles  are  thus  in  sight — not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  common  national  strength  of  the  kingdom 
whose  device  is:  L^  Union  fait  la  Force,  or  Eendragt  mukt  magt 
('  Harmony  makes  Might.') 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  1830,  a  Wal- 
loon, M.  L.  Jottrand,  distinguished  himself  by  his  fairness  to- 
wards his  Nether-German  countrymen.  He  was  the  President 
of  the  Government  Commission  of  Inquiry,  instituted  in  185(5 
by  King  Leopold  I.,  and  has  borne  witness  in  the  strongest 
terms  imaginable  to  the  iniquity  under  which  the  Flemings  at 
his  time  suffered.  In  the  introduction  to  the  volume  containing 
the  deliberations  and  the  report  of  that  Commission,  he  points 
out  to  the  men  of  his  own  race  what  an  innnense  facility  they 
would  obtain  by  learning  Flemish,  for  communicating  with  the 
Dutch,  of  whose  language  Flemish  is  a  branch,  and  for  easily 
making  their  way  into  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  even  Eng- 
lish, all  tongues  of  the  same  Germanic  origin.  In  the  Report 
itself  it  is  significantly  said  ; — 
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*  In  Switzerland,  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak  German  ;  23  per 
cent,  speak  French  ;  and  6  per  cent,  speak  Italian.  And  in  spite  of  this 
enormous  disproportion,  art.  109  of  the  Federal  Constitution  says  : — 
"The  three  chief  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland  are  the  national  lan- 
guages of  the  Confederation."  A  fourth  language,  the  Romansch,  is  only 
spoken  by  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Nevertheless,  the  laws  are  equally 
published  in  that  tongue  also. ' 

This  fairness  of  the  German  Swiss,  who  form  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Eidgenossenschaft,  towards  their  French  and 
Italian  speaking  countrymen,  might  long  ago  have  served  as  an 
example  for  Belgium.  There  is  a  special  cause  still  why  it 
should  have  done  so.  Under  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
which  helped  in  beating  back  the  Dutch  army  in  1831,  the  youth 
of  France  was  indoctrinated,  by  a  book  used  in  schools  under 
official  approbation,  with  the  following  ideas  :  — 

'  France  is  not  in  possession  of  her  natural  frontiers  ;  she  does  not  pos- 
sess yet  the  whole  French  region.  .  .  .  The  French  region  includes 
in  reality  the  country  of  Nice,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the 
Prussian  Rhinelands,  the  Duchy  {sic)  of  Luxemburg,  and  Bdgium. 
Her  natural  frontiers  are  the  Rhine,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  ;  the 
Alps,  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine  on  the  St.  Gotthard  to  the  Col  de 
Cadibone.' 

The  same  book  mendaciously  declared  that  this  alleged 
'  French  region '  is  inhabited  by  populations  of  the  same  origin 
and  speech  as  those  of  France.  No  wonder  that,  in  1848,  im- 
mediately after  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Republic,  a  French  invasion  was  made  into  Belgian 
territory  by  a  number  of  adventurous  men — an  invasion  not 
officially  sanctioned,  but  secretly  furnished  with  some  means — 
for  purposes  of  annexation.  The  ill-conducted  enterprise  came, 
however,  disgracefully  to  grief.  Everybody  remembers  how 
Napoleon  IIL  endeavoured  to  get  hold  of  Belgium  by  means  of 
the  projected  Benedetti  Treaty,  which  he  proposed  to  King 
William  L  of  Prussia.  Later  on,  at  a  famous  State  trial,  it  was 
further  proved  that  M.  Thiers  also  had,  in  confidential  talk, 
thrown  out  hints  for  an  indemnification  of  France  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium,  so  as  to  indemnify  her  for  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

When  the  Belgians  celebrated  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of 
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their  independence,  a  world-famed  French  poet  and  Republican 
leader,  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  distinguished  journalistic  writer, 
Emil  de  Girardin,  again  startled  the  northern  neighbours  of 
France  out  of  their  propriety  by  annexationist  publications. 
Hugo,  who  had  declared  in  former  days  that  '  he  had  Gothic 
blood  in  his  veins,'  and  whose  grandfather  actually  was  a 
patriotic  German  of  Lorraine,  who  expatriated  himself  when  the 
section  of  Lorraine  in  which  he  dwelt  became  annexed  to  France 
— Hugo,  with  all  his  poetical  and  later  Republican  merits,  advo- 
cated, down  to  his  last  days,  the  conquest  both  of  the  Rhine 
frontier  and  of  Belgium.  Strange  to  say,  even  so  moderate 
and  philosophical  a  politician  and  learned  writer  as  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire,  once  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  present 
Republic,  belonged  to  the  same  annexationist  school.  It  may 
be  seen  from  a  public  declaration  of  his  and  from  a  prolonged 
correspondence  I  had  with  him  but  a  few  years  before  his  recent 
death. 

These  are  truly  significant  facts.  All  Belgians  who  value 
the  independence  of  their  country  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  Flemish  people,  in  order  to  restore 
true  harmony  in  a  realm  exposed  to  such  close  danger.  And  no 
better  example  there  is  for  Belgium,  in  this  language  question 
which  excites  so  much  passion,  than  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
practice  of  the  free  Swiss  Commonwealth. 

Karl  Blind. 
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GERMANY. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Keitieen  (No.  IL,  1898). — 
Dr.  Carl  Clemen  discusses  here  the  vexed  question  of  the  com- 
position, age,  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Apo- 
calypse of  Baruch,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  or  Esdras. 
The  composition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  has  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion, and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  quite  a  host  of  scholars.  That 
it  is  a  composite  work — a  mosaic  of  materials  of  diverse  char- 
acter and  origin — is  universally  admitted,  but  the  effort  to 
distinguish  its  several  parts,  and  to  assign  each  to  its  original 
source,  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Dr.  Clemen,  however, 
thinks  that  the  attempt  may  now  be  made  more  hopefully 
since  Professor  Hermann  Gunkel  threw  out  in  his  recent  work, 
Schvpfung  und  Chaos,  the  suggestion  that  the  sources  of  such 
apocalyptic  books  should  be  sought,  not  in  the  events  occur- 
ring in  the  experience  of  their  writers,  but  in  the  oral  and 
written  traditions  preserved  by,  and  current  among,  the  people 
for  whom  these  books  were  prepared.  Dr.  Clemen  proposes 
therefore  to  discuss  the  problems  above  stated  iu  the  light  of 
this  suggestion.  He  begins  with  the  Book  of  Enoch.  He 
reviews  the  different  opinions  (as  to  its  composite  character) 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholai's,  who  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  question,  since  the  days  of  Laurence.  Applying  the 
theory  of  Gunkel  to  the  various  sections  of  the  book,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  compound  of  twelve  independent 
traditions,  or  groups  of  traditions.  He  tabulates  them  on  page 
226.  He  takes  up  next  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  This  work 
was  for  long  regarded  by  almost  all  its  critics  as  the  work  of 
one  writer.  Lately,  however,  its  unity  has  been  called  iu 
question  by  several  eminent  scholars,  such  as  Kabisch,  De 
Faye,  Charles,  and  others.  Their  objections  to  the  unity  of 
the  book  are  carefully  stated  and  weighed  by  Dr.  Clemen. 
He  does  not  think  these  objections  sufficient  to  discredit  its 
unity,  the  epistle  at  the  end  of  the  book  excepted.  His  con- 
clusion regarding  it  is  that  it  is  virtually  the  work  of  one 
writer,  who  has  gathered  his  materials  from  different  quarters, 
of  course,  but  has  fused  them  into  one  consecutive  treatise, 
and  who  wrote  about  the  period  from  70  to  96  A.D.  He  sees, 
however,  in  the  epistle  at  the  close  of  the  book  no  traces  of 
distinctly  Christian    influence.      As  to  the  Fourth    Book  of 
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Ezra — the  opinions  of  scholars  are  hopelessly  at  variance.  Dr. 
Clemen  gives  a  summary  of  the  most  important  of  these,  but 
confines  his  criticisms  chiefly  to  the  theories  of  Kabisch,  and 
those  who  adopt  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  Tlie  secret  of  the 
date  of  the  work  he  finds  in  the  visions  of  chapter  13.  He 
places  its  composition  shortly  after  9(5  A.D. — Professor  W. 
Schmidt  of  Breslau,  deals  with  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  seeking  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  for  what 
circle  of  readers  it  was  intended,  and  then  wluit  was  its  pur- 
pose, what  is  its  fundamental  theme,  and  its  leading  ideas. 
On  the  first  point  he  sets  himself  to  demonstrate  that  Paul 
had  in  view  the  Christian  converts  in  Rome,  whether  of  Jewish 
or  Gentile  extraction.  It  is,  however,  impossible  from  the 
Epistle  to  determine  whether  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element 
preponderated.  But  for  Paul  that  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever.  Between  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  distinction  now  to  be  drawn. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  article,  Professor  Schmidt,  after 
touching  on  the  grounds  Paul  had  for  declaring  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  celebrated  phrase  '  the  righteousness  of 
God,'  reviewing  and  criticising  the  different  interpretations 
given  of  it  by  the  most  eminent  Christian  exegetes. — Professor 
Forster,  of  Halle,  furnishes  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Wertuug  der 
Predigten  Augustins  fur  die  Dogmengeschichte.'  He  had  in- 
tended, it  seems,  at  first  to  show  how  rich  Augustine's  serinons 
are  in  matter  to  further  the  interests  of '  Homeletik,'  but,  find- 
ing himself  forestalled  here  by  Professor  H.  Hering's  recent 
work  on  '  Homeletik,'  he  has  set  himself  to  show  how  rich 
these  sermons  are  in  help  to  the  study  of  the  History  of 
Dogmas  also.— Dr.  Philipp  Meyer  writes  on,  '  Die  Aufiinge  der 
kirchlicheu  Volkslitteratur  bei  den  Griechen  nach  dera  Unter- 
gang  des  byzantinischen  Reichs.'— Herr  Pfarrer  F.  Giesekke 
gives  a  short  exegetical  study  on  '  Many  are  called  but^  few 
chosen,'  and  another  on  the  authenticity  of  Acts  xvi.  25-34. 

Deutsche  Rundschau  (February,  1898.)— Walther  Sieg- 
fried's novel  'Am  der  Heimath  willen '  is  concluded.— Her- 
mann HuS"er  gives  the  closing  instalraenu  of  his  account  of  the 
poetess  Auette  von  Droste-HulshofF.— '  Life  and  Excitability, 
by  J.  Reinke  deals  mainly  with  the  phenomena  exliibited  by 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  the  sundew,  bacteria,  etc.— i he 
Editor's  '  Recollections  of  Youth,'  deal  with  his  visits  to  Lon- 
don, Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  include  many  reminiscences  ot 
Emmanuel  Deutsch,  the  Orientahst.  -  Lady  Blenncrhassett 
gives  an  account  of  the  Itahau  poet  and  novelist  Gabriele  d 
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Annunzio. — 'Chateau  Robant  and  its  Marionettes '  is  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  George  Sand's  circle. — A  note  on  the  historian 
W.  H.  Riehl,  and  another  by  Hermann  Grimm  on  Steinbansen's 
illustrations  to  Clemens  Bretano's  '  Wandering  Scholar.' — M. 
von  Brandt  writes  on  the  importance  of  Kiao-Chau. — A  sketch 
by  Marie  von  Bunsen,  '  Lydia's  Ideale,'  and  the  usual  political 
and  literary  notes  conclude  the  number. — (March,  1898.) — The 
risings  of  March  1848  figure  largely  in  this  month's  issue. — 
Karl  Freuzel  gives  a  long  account  of  the  scenes  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  Berlin  of  bis  youth.  Arend  Buchholtz  de- 
scribes the  contemporary  and  other  literature  of  the  time,  of 
which  several  collections  exist  in  Berlin,  and  the  Editor  also 
refers  to  it  in  his  reminiscences. — Fiction  is  represented  by 
Max  Halbe's  '  Ein  Meteor.' — Carl  Naumann  writes  elaborately 
on  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the  art  historian  and  critic. — The  Edi- 
tor's '  Recollections  of  my  Youth,'  deal  this  month  with  the 
poet  Ferdinand  Freilingrath,  whom  he  met  during  bis  residence 
in  London  as  agent  of  the  General  Bank  of  Switzerland. — 
Some  recently  discovered  correspondence  between  Frederic 
the  Great  and  the  scientist  Maupertuis  gives  Hermann  Diels 
an  opportunity  of  recalling  the  relations  between  them,  from 
the  time  when  Frederick  summoned  him  to  re-organize  the 
Berlin  Academy,  down  to  Maupertuis'  dispute  with  Voltaire, 
and  his  death. — Among  other  subjects  noticed  are  the  jubilee 
of  the  '  Allegemeine  Zeituug,'  and  recent  German  belles- 
lettres. — (April,  1898). — 'Der  arme  Heinrich,'  by  Ricarda 
Huch. — H.  von  Arnim  translates  several  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered poems  of  Bacchylides,  preceded  by  an  account  of 
the  MS.  and  its  discovery,  and  a  dissertation  on  Greek  lyric 
poetry. — '  Memoirs  of  an  Italian  Veteran  '  is  based  on  the  first 
volume  of  the  reminiscences  of  General  Enrico  della  Rocca,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  of  Savoy,  and  afterwards  of 
Victor  Emmanuel. — '  The  English  Landed  Aristocracy,'  is  an 
appreciative  account  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  recent  book. — 
The  Editor's  '  Recollections  '  still  deal  with  Ferdinand  Freilin- 
grath.— Professor  Thumb  writes  on  the  Mainiotes,  and  describes 
their  customs  at  some  length.  He  gives  them  a  better  character 
than  is  usually  credited  to  them. — The  reviews  contain  much  in- 
teresting matter. 

R USSIA. 

Russian  Philosophical  Journal  (Voprosii  Philosophii  i 
Psychologii)  begins  its  39th  number  with  a  continuation  of  a 
paper  from  the  previous  number,  on  the  '  Faculties  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Philosophising  Reason,'  of  which  the  present  num- 
ber contains  the  conclusion.     The  author,  H.  E.  Struve  takes 
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up  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  his  article  in  the  present  number, 
which  he  respectively  designates  '  The  Fundamental  Law  of  the 
Development  of  the  Philosophising  Reason,'  and  the  '  Doctrines 
of  Hegel,  Comte  and  Spencer  concerning  the  Development  of 
Philosophy.' — A  great  work  on  Ethics  has  been  a  desidera- 
tum in  Russian  philosophy.  A  work  has  just  been  written 
to  supply  this  by  the  well-known  thinker,  Wladimir  Solovieff, 
entitled  '  The  Justification  of  the  Good :  a  Treatise  on  floral 
Philosophy,'  which  is  accompanied  by  a  shorter  work  on  '  Right 
and  Morality,  the  Outlines  of  Systematic  Ethics.'  The  pre- 
sent treatise  in  this  Journal,  making  up  no  less  than  115 
royal  octavo  pages,  by  M.  B.  N.  Tchicherin  is  an  elaborate 
critique  of  this  work.  Herr  Tchicherin  tells  us  that  M. 
Solovieff's  '  Defence  or  Justification  of  the  Good,'  displays  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  Russian  philosophical  literature.  He 
places  before  himself,  not  only  the  problem  to  make  clear  the 
philosophical  grounds  of  Morality, — but  to  show  its  impress  on 
all  parts  of  human  life,  in  law,  in  government,  in  political 
economy.  The  other  work,  whose  title  is  recorded  above,  consti- 
tutes with  certain  supplements,  an  extract  or  special  section  of 
the  already  indicated  great  work.  In  his  abilities  and  prepara- 
tory culture  M.  Solovieff  is  fully  equipped  for  the  working  out  of 
this  difficult  problem.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  treatise, 
our  critic  goes  into  detail  in  no  less  than  ten  chapters.  In  the  first, 
he  points  out  that  M.  Solovieff  sets  out  from  three  fundamental 
psychological  facts,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  moral  conceptions 
and  relations.  These  are  Shame,  Pity  or  Sympathy,  and  Rever- 
ence or  Veneration.  The  first  refers  to  nature,  as  below  us  ;  the 
second  to  our  equals,  or  creatures  like  ourselves ;  the  third  to 
those  that  rise  above  us.  These  root  feelings  are  discussed  in  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  sections  of  the  following  critical  discussion. 
In  the  5th  section  is  discussed  the  moral  command,  '  To  be  per- 
fect as  our  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect.'  In  the  6th  section,  we 
have  a  discussion  on  the  relation  of  man  to  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  which  ought  to  constitute  the  aim  and  end  of  all  human 
development,  and  constitutes  also  a  perfect  society.  This 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society  in  general.  Here  we  have  a  reference  to  the  Platonic 
and  also  to  the  Buddhistic  positions.  In  the  7th  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  hostility  of  people  and  of  classes  to  each  other. 
In  the  8th  section  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  Right, 
in  relation  to  the  minor  treatise  which  M.  Solovieff  has 
written.  Here  comes  in,  particularly,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  free  will.  In  the  9th  section  we  have  the  considera- 
tion  of  crime  and  its  punishment.     In  the  10th,  and  last  section, 
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we  have  a  discussion  on  society  in  relation  to  love  and  marriage, 
in  the  union  of  the  sexes.  The  article  ends  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  on  the  pai't  of  the  critic.  He  is  in  despair  over 
the  dark  abyss  of  mystical  theosophy  into  which  the  author  falls 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  light  journalistic  style  in  which  he  deals 
with  questions  from  the  other. — The  article  succeeding  upon  this 
is  the  concluding  one  on  '  Anticipatory  Thoughts  on  the  Death 
of  our  Age  in  France,'  by  M.  Gilyaroff.  He  begins  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  elements  which  have  most  recommended  themselves 
to  the  French  mind,  and,  while  different  elements  recommend 
themselves  to  different  minds,  Frenchmen  have  been  generally 
inclined  to  seek  their  chief  support  less  in  feeling,  least  of  all  in 
religious  feeling,  seeing  that  in  their  latest  history  they  seem  to 
have  made  it  a  study  to  destroy,  and,  as  it  were,  blot  out  of  their 
minds,  the  element  of  religion.  This  especially  marked  the 
period  of  their  great  Revolution,  though  in  their  previous 
history,  there  may  have  been  causes  leading  to  it.  The  new 
tendency  in  the  national  mind  has  certainly  gone  in  the  direction 
of  Keason.  The  author  goes  on  to  dwell  on  the  influence  of 
Renan,  as  in  some  sense  one  of  the  national  prophets  of  France. 
Admitting  his  shakiness  on  some  points  of  religion,  he  yet 
upholds  his  influence,  on  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  Christianity 
rather  than  the  reverse,  and  as  on  the  whole  exalting  the  char- 
acter of  Christ.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  discuss  the  influence 
of  Leconte  de  Lisle — the  poet  who  has  lost  himself,  however,  in 
his  Brahmiuistic  and  Buddhistic  tendencies,  terminating,  how- 
ever, in  the  pure  Nihilism  of  Richepin  and  Fleur  de  Lotus. 
This  has  been  succeeded  by  such  as  the  Academician,  Lemettre, 
with  his  novel  of  Xes  Bois,  the  action  of  which  he  carries  forward 
to  the  year  1900,  in  which  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
answer  the  question  as  to  what  they  are  then  doing  in  Paris, 
which  he  does  in  the  following  fashion  :  '  Things  go  curiously 
enough  forwards.  The  fashion  is  now  Socialism  and  Occult 
Science,  even  as  it  was  in  the  end  of  the  last  century — Revolu- 
tion, and  the  seances  of  Mesmer.'  At  the  present  time  Occultism 
counts  its  adherents  by  the  thousands,  and  falls  into  two  principal 
directions,  formed  from  their  view  of  the  supernatural.  Wizard- 
craft,  Psychurgy,  Spiritism,  are  the  chief  forms  taken  by  this 
Occultism.  In  literature  it  finds  considerable  representatives  in 
Barbe  d'Oreville  and  Peladia,  and  even  aims  after  the  transfor- 
mation of  society.  After  a  very  lengthened  chapter  on  Occultism, 
our  author  next  gives  us,  as  one  of  the  fashions  of  Paris, 
Mysticism.  This  does  not,  as  the  medium  of  its  communications 
with  the  other  world,  make  use  of  psychurgy  and  theurgy,  but 
prefers  immediate  vision  of  the  spirit — clairvoyance  and  extasy 
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in  its  highest  moods.  M.  MaeterHnck,  the  author,  or  rather 
translator,  of  Ruysbroeck's  Les  Noces  Spiritiielles,  is  the  main 
leader  in  this  direction.  M.  Gilyaroff  catalogues  such  things 
as  belonging  to  the  Decadence  in  France.  —  To  this  paper, 
which  finally  effervesces  into  poetical  quotations,  we  have 
next  forty^  pages  of  M.  V.  O.  Klutscheffsky's  '  On  Western 
Influence  in  Russia  during  the  seventeenth  century :  an  His- 
torical, Psychological  Study.'  Here  our  author  seeks  to  dwell 
more  particularly  upon  Western  influence  on  the  beliefs  of 
the  Russian  people,  mainly  from  the  moral,  psychological  point  of 
view.  He  admits  that  Western  influence  was  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  heretical  movements  and  divisions  in  the  Orthodox 
Church,  but  rather  a  powerful  co-efficient  in  the  process.  It  has 
not  been  a  question  between  two  cultures  but  a  choice  between 
two  influences,  that  of  the  Western  Latin  or  the  Eastern  Greek, 
whether  the  Greek  Fathers  or  the  Latin  Scholasticism  were  to 
have  the  most  abiding  effect,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
has  had  a  great  or  abiding  influence. — The  final  article  of  the 
number  is  by  the  former  editor  of  the  Journal,  Professor  Grot, 
on  'The  Conceptions  of  the  Spirit,  and  Psychical  Energy  in 
Psychology. — In  the  special  part  of  the  Journal  there  are  two 
articles  :  '  Correlation  of  Social  Forces,'  by  M.  F.  V.  Sophronoff ; 
and  '  Economical  Materialism  and  the  Critical  Philosophy,'  by 
M.  V.  M.  Tchernoff. — This  is  succeeded  by  a  reply  on  the  part 
of  M.  Wladimir  Solovieff  to  the  lengthened  critique  of  M. 
Tchicherin  in  the  former  part  of  the  number. — There  are  the 
usual  reviews  of  books,  and  the  '  Bibliography.' 

ITALY. 

NuOVA  Antologia  (February,  March,  April). — In  the  mid- 
monthly  number  for  February  Senator  G.  Gadda  writes,  in  an 
article  entitled,  '  The  Italian  Ministry  and  Mentana,'  the 
whole  story  of  that  special  time,  and  the  particulars  of  Gari- 
baldi's later  arrest  and  imprisonment. — Farma's  admirable 
story  '  Grey  Navis  '  ('  CapeUi  branchi ')  is  concluded. — L.  (h\l 
Verme  commences  a  historical  essay  on  'China  and  Japan  '  in 
the  9th  century. — A.  Graf  contributes  five  short  poems  des- 
criptive of  Venice. — P.  Turiello  concludes  his  paper  on  '  Citi- 
zens and  Municipality  of  Naples,'  opining  that  that  ministry 
which  would  decree  the  annexation  of  the  suburbs  to  the  city 
and  appoint  a  Royal  Commissioner  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  to  carry  out  the  necessary  reforms,  would  benefit  the 
southern  city  and  avert  a  great  danger. — P.  Molmento  writes 
on  '  Tiepoli  and  his  works.'— A.  Zardo  takes  '  Uhland  '  for  the 
subject  of  a  paper  containing  several  translations  from   the 
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German  poet. — G.  Fusinato  contributes  his  impressions  of 
'  Norway.' — E.  Panzacchi  has  a  pleasant  article  on  '  Old 
Music,'  advocating  a  resuscitation  of  the  works  of  old  Italian 
musicians. — (March  1st) — L.  Ferraris  relates  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  Italians  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1848,  arrived  at  the  constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert, 
renewed  and  accepted  in  1848.  The  whole  nation  has  lately 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  this  constitution,  which  has  remained 
imchanged. — Olga  Pages  contributes  a  story  translated  from 
the  Russian  of  A.  Cehov,  entitled  '  Peasants.' — Dal  Verme's 
chapters  on  '  China  and  Japan '  treat  in  this  instalment  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Wei-Hai-Wei. — A.  Chiapelli  discourses  on 
the  'Landscape  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  giving  much 
praise  to  the  German,  Scotch,  and  English  poets.  He  looks 
upon  Shelley  as  the  most  exquisite  of  nature  poets,  and  marks 
the  difference  between  his  serene  vision  of  pantheism,  and 
Byron's  more  passionate  intimacy  with  nature.  Modern  poets, 
the  writer  thinks,  are  not  so  close  to  nature  as  the  earlier 
poets  of  the  century.  Even  Tennyson  breathes  of  the  hot- 
house, and  the  Italian  d'  Annuuzio  is  stilted  and  affected. 
Walt  Whitman,  among  late  poets,  returns  more  to  the  spirit  in 
which  Goethe  observed  nature,  and  Leopardi  is  the  greatest 
of  a  number  of  Italians  who  interpreted  and  observed  nature 
in  all  her  moods. — A.  Gotti  sends  a  short  monograph  on 
'  Marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi,'  who  by  birth  belonged  to  the  Tus- 
can aristocracy,  and  by  nature  and  temperament  to  the 
people.  The  Agrarian  Committee  of  Florence,  33  years  after 
his  death,  have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  the 
inscription — To  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  learned  master  of  Agrarian 
science,  and  untiring  promoter  of  Italian  agriculture. — Dr. 
Sciacca  della  Scalla  writes  on  the  '  Philoxera  and  National 
Economy.' — A.  Rossio  contributes  an  account  of  the  imprison- 
ment on  Devil's  Island  of  Signer  Tibaldi,  a  friend  of  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi,  who  is  still  living  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  73. 
As  a  young  man  he  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Rome,  and 
went  in  1850  to  Paris,  where,  being  mixed  up  in  poHtical 
troubles,  he  was  arrested  in  1857,  tried  for  conspiracy  and 
sent  to  Brest,  whence,  on  the  6th  April,  1858,  he  was  em- 
bai'ked  to  some  to  him  unknown  destination.  After  a  horrible 
voyage  of  two  months,  spent  in  a  close  barred  and  guarded 
cabin,  he  learnt  that  he  was  being  taken  to  Guiana.  He  was 
disembarked  on  Royal  Island,  and  shut  up  in  a  damp  cell,  till, 
on  the  15th  January,  he  was  sent  to  Devil's  Island,  which  he 
describes  as  fully  worthy  of  the  name.  Nothing  to  be  seen 
but  naked  rocks,  arid  soil,  and  miserable  huts.  A  small  piece, 
of  land  was  assigned  to  each  convict  for  cultivation,  but  very 
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little  was  to  be  got  out  of  it.  Tibaldi,  with  the  help  of  some 
companioDS,  built  his  own  hut,  which  was  paved  with  beatea 
earth  and  roofed  with  straw.  A  large  aperture  served  for  a 
door,  and  another  for  a  window.  A  camp  bed  with  a  straw 
pillow,  but  no  mattress ;  a  broken  table  and  two  large  stones 
for  chairs,  was  all  the  furniture.  Very  little  work  could  be 
done  on  the  land,  but  every  morning  the  convicts  were  sent 
down  to  the  beach  to  fetch  the  miserable  provisions  brought 
over  from  Royal  Island.  A  few  vegetables  gi'owu  in  the  so- 
called  gardens,  and  a  little  fish  diversified  the  food.  In  the 
beginning  Tibaldi  had  to  sleep  with  all  the  other  convicts  in 
a  common  hut,  20  metres  long  and  6  metres  wide.  At  each 
side  two  wooden  beams  were  fixed  about  half  a  yard  from  the 
floor,  and  over  them  were  stretched  pieces  of  sail-cloth  as 
beds  for  the  men.  A  woollen  blanket  in  which  they  rolled 
themselves  was  all  the  bedding.  In  the  morning  these  and 
the  sail-cloths  were  rolled  up  out  of  the  way.  A  cannon-shot 
awoke  the  sleepers  at  5  A.M.  ;  the  roll-call  followed,  and  then 
the  political  prisoners  could  roam  where  they  liked.  At  6  P.M. 
they  reported  themselves,  and  at  7-30  went  to  bed.  A  few,  by 
favour,  were  permitted  to  sleep  in  their  own  huts,  and  Tibaldi 
soon  gained  this  permission.  He  immediately  began  to  plan 
an  escape,  and  persuaded  nine  others  to  join  him.  Long 
before  the  authorities  had  eradicated  all  trees  from  the  island, 
as  it  had  been  found  that  the  convicts  used  them  to  make 
rafts.  But  the  fact  had  been  forgotten  that,  during  the  rainy 
season,  heaps  of  timber  were  floated  down  by  the  river  Ama- 
zon, which,  borne  by  the  currents,  drifted  to  the  coast  of 
Devil's  Island.  Tibaldi  made  use  of  this  circumstance.  At 
the  proper  time  he  and  his  companions  sought  out  a  sheltered 
creek,  and  entered  the  sea  up  to  their  necks  and  caught  hold 
of  the  drift-wood,  dragging  it  to  shore  and  burying  it  deep  in 
the  sand.  They  did  this  during  heavy  rain,  when  their  jailors 
never  left  their  huts,  and  the  sentinels  shirked  their  duty.  The 
work  of  procuring  the  wood  was  very  dangerous,  for  the  sea  was 
rough,  and  fever  prevailed  at  such  seasons.  During  the  first 
fortnight  in  May  they  prepared  the  wood  they  had  obtained, 
and  began  to  construct  a  raft.  They  were  hidden  in  the 
creek,  and  placed  companions  on  the  higher  rocks  to  warn 
them  in  case  of  surprise.  By  the  4th  August  everything  was 
ready.  They  had  fixed  a  mast  six  feet  high,  a  lateen  sail,  and 
had  made  ten  oars.  That  night  four  barrels  of  water  and 
some  provisions  were  put  on  board,  and  the  fugitives 
embarked.  They  set  sail.  With  a  slight  breeze,  and  bright 
raoonhght,  they  directed  their  course  so  as  to  get  into  an 
ocean  current,  which  they  knew  would  drive  them  towards 
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Dutch  Guiana.     They  were  all  rowing  vigorously  to  help  the 
sail,  when  all  at  once  the  sky  became  overcast  and  a  furious 
tempest  broke  over  them ;  their  sail  was  torn,  and  they  were 
tossed  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  till  all  at  once  they  struck 
on  a  rock,  and  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  shock.     But 
the  raft  still  floated,  and  the}^  got  on  it  again,  carried  hither 
and  thither  by  the  currents  till  dawn,  when  they  touched  land 
and  leapt  on  shore.      They  found  they  had  been  cast  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana — at  a  place  known  to  one  of  the  fugitives — 
not  in  Dutch,  but  in  French  Guiana.     They  passed  the  night 
on  the  rocks,  and  next  day  marched  along  the  coast  in  tlie 
hope  of  finally  reaching  the  distant  Dutch  possessions.     Under 
burning  heat,  and  with  immense   fatigue,   they  traversed   a 
primeval  forest,   and  just  as  they  arrived   at  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  they  were  hailed  by  French   soldiers.      They  were 
captured  and  taken  to  the  village,  Malnourri,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  thorns  of  the  forest,  and   were  shut  up  for  eight 
days,  until  the  steamer  Oropogne,  sent  purposely  from  Cayenne, 
took  them  back  to  Royal  Island.     There  they  were  put  into  a 
dungeon  without  light  or  air,  till,  within  three  weeks,  they  all 
fell  ill,  one  after  the  other,  and  were  taken  to  the  hospital. 
After  six  weeks,  Tibaldi  and  a  few  others  were  sent  to  Devil's 
Island  again,  where  they  heard  the  news  of  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which,  however,  Tibaldi  was  excluded.     His  companions 
were  sent  home,  but  he  was  removed  to  Royal  Island,  and 
imprisoned  for  five  years  more.     Opposite  his  small  hut  was 
another,  in  which  people  condemned  to  be  beaten  with  sticks, 
received  their  punishment,  and  their  cries  rendered  his  days 
wretched.     After  five  years  of  this  miserable  life,  Tibaldi  fell 
ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  for  several 
months.       In    the    meantime    a   more  humane   governor   had 
ai-rived,    who,    when    Tibaldi   recovered,    engaged   him   as  a 
gardener.     His  lot  now  became  bearable,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  received  a  new  lease  of  life.     In  1^70  Nino  Biscio,  who  had 
not  forgotten  the  exile,  proposed  to  Ledru  Rollin  to  try  to  free 
the  prisoner,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  goods  to   Guiana. 
Ledru  Rollin  approved  the  project,  and  promised  £800  out  of 
his  own  pocket.    Biscio  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  when 
he  heard  that  Tibaldi  had  been  amnested.     And,  in  tact,  the 
latter  was  set  free  on  the   26th  February,  1870,  after  being 
exiled    and    in  prison   for   thirteen    years. — Some  reviews  of 
French   works    complete    this    number. — (March     16). — '  Our 
Culture,'  by  A.  Graf,  is  a  paper  in  which  the  writer  confirms  a 
strange  fact,  that  while  in  Italy  science  greatly  increases,  cul- 
ture among  the  privileged  classes  is  decidedly  waning,  those 
classes  showing  marked  indiff"erence  to  science,  literature,  and 
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art.  Signer  Graf  points  out  the  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  com- 
bating this  deplorable  state  of  things. — E.  Pinchio  contributes 
a  short  paper  on  '  Italian  Conspiracies.' — Professor  de  Guber- 
natis  reviews  Segur's  Le  royaume  de  la  rue  St.  TiononL — P. 
Molmenti  describes  a  project  for  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Venetian  lagoon. — A.  Tamassa  contributes  'Notes  of  a  Journey- 
in  Siberia.' — P.  Petrocchi  reviews  Zola's  Paris. — Nemo  gossips 
about  various  authors,  among  them  being  Hall  Caine  and  Sir 
Donald  Wallace,  whose  acquaintance  the  writer  made  in 
Rome. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale  (February  Ist). — Guido  Paraviciui 
writes  on  the  railway  question  in  Italy,  and  Decio  Cortese  on 
aesthetic  doctrine  of  ancient  Greece. — L.  Piati's  description  of 
'  Private  Life  in  Bologna  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  treats,  in  this 
instalment,  of  public  festivals. — M.  Del  Gazzo  describes  Man- 
darini's  work  on  the  MSS.  codices  of  the  Oratorian  Library 
in  Naples. — The  Rev.  S.  Monacchi  contributes  a  portion  of  bis 
forthcoming  work  :  '  The  Song  of  Songs  translated  and  com- 
mented, with  a  study  on  woman  and  love  in  the  ancient  East.' 
The  portion  given  describes  the  high  position  of  woman 
among  the  ancient  Semitic  races,  her  degradation  when  unity 
of  cult  and  military  conquest  rendered  man  the  absolute 
master  of  civil  and  religious  life,  and  her  demoralization  among 
the  Mohammedans. — E.  A.  Foperti  discusses  the  Papacy  and 
Italy. — Professor  Silvestri  writes  a  scorching  criticism  of 
Gabriel  D'Annunzio's  '  Parable  of  Lazarus,'  blaming  the  Nuova 
Antologiajov  admitting  it  into  its  pages. — Another  critic, 
'  Eufrasio,'  under  the  title  of  *  A  Parable  Profaned,'  also  in- 
veighs, in  the  same  number,  against  D'Annunzio,  terming  that 
writer  a  '  hyper-humanist,'  who  'has  not  translated  but  simply 
exercised  his  style  on  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  modifying  the 
parable,  drowning  it  in  prose,  demoralizing  its  idea,  and 
causing  its  Christian  element  to  disappear  amid  the  trills  of 
the  poet,  and  the  indecency  of  the  dramatist.  The  Gospel 
parables,'  continues  Eufrasio,  '  are  eternally  beautiful  flowers, 
which,  seen  under  this  hyper-prose,  seem  like  sweet  violets 
smeared  by  the  shme  of  a  filthy  snail  which  has  crept  over 
them.  It  is  an  atrocious  offence  agaiusi  human  sentmient  to 
deface  the  evangelistic  parables  in  this  fashion ;  parables 
which  ought  to  be  respected  by  every  artist,  because  they  arc 
the  patrimony  of  the  people,  a  moral  teaching  for  the  people, 
and  a  symbol  of  the  hope  of  mankind.'— There  follows  a  criti- 
cism of  D'Annunzio's  La  Cetta  Morta,  not  more  favourable  to 
the  author.  The  critic,  Pier  Leon  de  Gistille,  finds  that 
D'Annunzio  has  failed  in  his  intention  of  creating  human  types 
XXXI.  26 
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such  as  are  fouud  iu  the  old  Greek  plays,  and  of  analysing 
passion.  The  critic  ridicules  D'Anuunzio's  symbolism  ;  calls 
his  poetical  images,  though  sometimes  beautiful,  really  formal; 
terms  his  melodious  phrases  monotonous,  asthmatical,  flat,  and 
often  ridiculous ;  the  sole  pre-occupation  of  the  author  is 
words,  harmonies,  and  figures  for  their  own  sake;  his  form  is 
extra-modern,  adapted  to  the  present  poor-blooded  and  nervous 
race,  not  at  all  original,  and  neither  prose  nor  poetry. — 
(February  16th). — Felice  Bosazza  relates  his  pedestrian  tour 
in  Switzerland,  and  continues  the  paper  in  the  following 
number. — A.  Solmani  writes  at  length  on  the  agricultural 
strike  in  the  province  of  Ferrara. — G.  Grabinski  continues  his 
chapters  on  '  Pasquier  and  the  Restoration.' — A  new  story  by 
Giovauna  Denti,  entitled  '  The  Dowry  of  Costauza,'  is  here 
commenced  and  concluded  in  the  following  number. — ('March 
1st). — Padre  Giovauazzi  writes  on  the  photography  of  the  sky. 
— G.  Rocchi  contributes  a  long  paper  on  '  Sociahsm  and  Catho- 
licism,' apropos  of  Count  Soderini's  book  on  the  same  subject. 
— E.  Molinari  writes  on  '  Industry  in  Germany.' — E.  Boghen- 
Conigliana  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Paolina  Rauieri,  the 
friend  and  comforter  of  Leopardi. — (March  15th). — G.  Forte- 
braccio  writes  on  '  Military  Virtue.' — Follows  a  translation  of 
Christ's  Ambassador,  by  the  Primate  of  the  United  States. — 
P.  Bologna's  account  of  Giovanni  Bologna;  and  F.  Bosazzi's 
journey  to  the  Alps,  are  continued. — Follows  an  instalment  of 
a  translation  of  Esme  Stuart's  novel.  Arrested. — C.  Taruffi 
commemorates  the  Marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi.^ — M.  Foresi  trans- 
lates and  publishes  for  the  first  time  a  letter  from  Savonarola 
to  his  mother. 

Rassegna  Pugliese  (January,  February) — contains:  Two 
letters  from  Ottavio  Serena ;  '  The  Atmospheric  Storm  of 
September,  1897,  at  Oria,'  by  Professor  de  Giorgi ;  '  The  most 
Ancient  Codex  of  the  Archives  in  the  Cathedral  of  Giovinazzo,' 
by  F.  Carabellese ;  '  Notes  on  Dante,'  by  M.  de  Noto  :  '  The 
Family  of  Capoliccare :  a  Story,'  by  A.  Calenda  ;  '  Woman  in 
Bonghi's  Writings,'  by  C.  Tartufari  ;  '  The  Venetians  at  Mono- 
poli,'  by  F.  Maciaccia  ;  '  A  Contribution  to  the  Biography  of 
Sicpion  Ammirato,'  by  C.  Velacca;  'The  Church  of  St. 
Antonio,  near  Rionero,'  by  Dr.  Cappiello. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napolitane  (Year 
22,  number  4). — Besides  continuations  of  previous  papers,  this 
number  contains  an  interesting  article  by  B.  Croce  on  '  Isa- 
bella del  Baizo,  Queen  of  Naples,'  and  on  an  unpublished  poem 
written  on  Her  Majesty.  The  name  of  the  poet  was  Ruggiero 
di  Nardo,  and  he  dedicated  his  poem  to  Antonia  del  BaIzo, 
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sister  to  the  queen.  The  poem  itself  wandered  in  course  of 
time  to  Perugia,  wliere  it  has  been  unearthed  in  the  Library 
of  the  Commune.  It  contains  passages  of  use  to  the  historian 
of  the  period,  and  its  subject  is  the  sad  way  in  which  Fate 
pursued  the  queen.  The  poem  is  fully  described,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  interestiag  explanations  by  the  author  of 
the  article. 

La  Vita  Internazionale  (5th  Febrnary)— contains  :  '  Que 
Century  after  the  Ideal  of  Maukind ' ;  '  The  Present  and  the 
Future  of  the  Army;'  'The  Society  of  Itahan  Studios  in 
France;'  'The  Question  of  Bread;'  'An  Idealist;'  *  To  the 
Goddess  of  Health  :  Ode  ; '  '  Za  Prova  :  a  Story ; '  '  For  Beauty 
and  Life; '  '  Social  Legislation; '  '  War  and  Criminality; '  '  The 
Chinese  Problem;'  'The  Satire  of  the  Dreyfus  Drama;'  'In 
the  World  of  Books.'— (February  20).— 'European  Sentiment 
in  the  Zola-Dreyfus  Question  ; '  'A  Letter  to  Zola;'  'For  the 
non-intervention  of  the  Italians; '  'Voices  from  France;'  'The 
Perils  of  the  Propaganda  ; '  '  Ferrero's  Last  Book ; '  '  Contem- 
poraneous Feudalism  in  Sicily;''  An  Idealist;'  'Carnival;' 
'  Totila's  Uniform,  a  Novel;'  'The  70th  Anniversary  of  R. 
Ardigo ; '  '  The  Voice  of  a  Poet ; '  '  Sociology'  in  the  Italian 
Universities;'  'Youthful  Sonnets;'  '  Chitia,  Crete,  and  Tur- 
key;' 'Zola  in  Carricature ; '  'In  the  World  of  Books.' — 
(March  15). — 'Our  Inquiry;'  'Patriotic  Superstition;'  'The 
Last  Day;'  'The  Condemnation  of  Zola;'  'Fifty  Years 
After;'  'The  Value  of  Facts;'  'A  Modern  Hero;"'  'Races 
and  Nations;'  'Mivch;'  'Patriotic  Commemorations;'  'The 
Victor,  a  Novel;'  'England  and  Russia;'  'Religion  and 
Modern  Culture.' 

FRANCE. 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  6,  1897). — M. 
Eugene  de  Faye  furnishes  a  short  paper  on  '  Les  Stroniates  de 
Clement  d'Alexandrie.'  He  legards  the  Sti'omata  as  the  greatest 
work  of  that  writer,  but  it  has  more  renown,  lie  admits,  than 
readers.  It  deals  with  a  question  vital  to  Christianity  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  but  the  work  is  .narred  hy  two  great 
faults — its  incessant  discursiveness  and  the  ohscurity  of  its  style. 
Most  would-be  readers  lose  all  patience  with  it  before  they  pro- 
ceed verv  far  in  their  perusal  of  it.  Its  importance,  however, 
M.  De  Faye  thinks,  justifies  him  in  attempting  to  summarise  its 
contents,  or  explain  its  leading  positions.  In  this  {jricf  sketch  of 
the  work  he  show^s  chiefly  how  Clement  sought  to  combine,  or 
prove  the  combination  possible,  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  the 
Christian  Faith. — M.  L.  Mariller  continues  his  article,  begun  in 
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last  number,  on  'The  Place  of  Totemism  in  Religious  Evolu- 
tion.' The  article,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  Jevons'  recent  work,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  The  first  part  of  M.  Mariller's  article  was  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  idea  of  Totemism,  prior  to  Jevons'  contribution 
to  it.  Here  he  deals  now  more  directly  with  the  book  itself. 
Emphasising  the  author's  dependence  on  the  late  Professor  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  whose  views,  as  expressed  especially  in  his 
Religion  of  the  Semites,  have  evidently  influenced  those  of  Dr. 
Jevons,  M.  Mariller  mves  him  credit  for  weighincj  those  views 
in  a  critical  spirit,  and  not  being  by  any  means  a  slavish  follower  of 
his  master.  In  his  exposition  of  Totemism  as  a  phase  of  religious 
evolution,  he  has,  M.  Mariller  thinks,  done  a  signal  service  to  the 
history  of  religion.  To  show  what  that  service  is,  is  the  object 
of  this  second  part  of  his  article.  He  gives  a  very  full  summary 
of  Dr.  Jevons'  book,  not  of  what  he  writes  about  Totemism  only, 
but  of  the  genesis  of  those  ideas  out  of  which  most  of  the  rites 
of  woi'ship,  as  practised  by  uncivilized  races,  have  sprung.  What 
are  the  gods  or  the  denizens  of  the  spiritual  world  %  In  what 
relations  do  they  stand  to  men,  and  how  can  they  be  appeased, 
or  how  can  their  favour  be  won,  and  their  helpful  services  be 
secured  ?  These,  and  questions  kindred  to  them,  engage  the 
thought  of  men  so  soon  as  thought  awakens  within  them,  and 
the  answers  given  to  them  take  form  in  practices  of  a  ritual  kind. 
All  this  is  brought  out  in  Dr.  Jevons'  work  in  a  masterly  way. 
M.  Mariller  shows  his  high  estimation  of  the  work  by  devoting 
so  mucli  space  to  it  here.  This  second  article  does  not  exhaust 
all  he  has  to  say  of  it.  A  third  is  to  follow.  He  does  not  think 
the  work,  of  course,  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  He  has  faults  to 
find  with  it.  It  is  described  as  lacking  in  the  scientific  spirit,  or  in 
scientific  impartiality.  It  is,  in  our  critic's  eyes,  the  product 
rather  of  ardent  piety  than  of  scientific  rigour.  Dr.  Jevons,  of 
course,  intended  his  book  to  be  of  this  latter  character,  but  his 
religious  convictions  have  unconsciously  biased  his  judgment. 
He  has  not  been  able,  in  fact,  to  refrain  from  expressing  oftener 
than  once  his  great  gratification  that  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached  have  been  corroborative  of  his  Christian  faith.  His 
convictions  as  a  Christian  have  been,  in  fact,  always  present  in 
his  mind,  and  come  out  in  all  that  he  writes.  He  has  laboured 
throughout  under  an  unconscious  fear  of  profaning  religious 
things  by  applying  to  them  the  processes  of  fair  and  full  criticism. 
Since,  e.g. if  he  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  primitive 
monotheism,  he  has  recourse,  in  the  interests  of  faith,  to  the 
unscientific  expedient  of  justifying  his  beliefs  in  it  by  saying 
that,  as  we  have  no  means  of  getting  to  the  origins  of   human 
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history,  primitive  monotheism  may  have  been  at  its  oiigin,  and  is 
as  likely  as  not  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  man's  history. 
Ketrogression  is  as  clearly  proved  in  human  history  as  progi-es- 
sion.  Yes,  but  he  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
evidence  of  anthropology  is  against  a  primitive  perfection  in 
man's  condition.  M.  Mariller  takes  exception  also  to  Dr. 
Jevons'  views  as  to  Tabou,  and  to  his  conclusions  expressed  in  his 
chapter  on  Sympathetic  Magic. — Dr.  A.  Reville  gives  a  pretty 
full  summary  of  Professor  Tiele's  Gifford  Lectures,  as  pul)lishecl 
by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  reserving  his  criticism  of  thein,  apart 
from  a  few  footnotes  which  he  adds  here,  until  the  second  series 
has  been  delivered  and  published. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juwes  (No.  4,  1897). — There  is  a 
large  and  varied  list  of  articles  in  this  number.  M.  Maurice 
Loewe  has  the  place  of  honour  with  a  paper  on  '  La  physique 
d'Ibn  Gabirol.'  It  gives  a  summary  of  a  work  by  a  mediaeval 
Jew,  Gabirol,  but  whom  Latin  writers  always  call  Avicebron, 
or  Avicembron.  His  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  bore 
the  title,  '  Fous  Vitae.'  It  was  highly  prized,  and  praised,  by 
Albert  the  Great.  Gabirol  distinguishes  three  branches  of 
Science,  and  in  his  work  treats  first  of  Universal  Matter,  then 
of  the  Creative  Will,  and  lastly  of  the  Divine  Essence.  M. 
Loewe  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  work,  and  describes  its  author 
as  the  Leibnitz  of  his  age. — M.  le  Colonel  Marmier  returns  to 
his  '  Contributions  a  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  et  des  pays 
voisins.'  Here  he  deals  with  the  southern  frontier,  examining 
respectively  the  statements  given  in  Numbers  xxxiv.,  verses 
4  and  5  ;  Joshua  xv.,  2-4;  Ezekiel  xlvii.,  19;  and  the  Targnm 
of  Jerusalem. — M.  M.  Lambert  discusses  the  question  whether 
Hebrew  roots  are  all  trilateral,  as  old  gi-ammarians  maintained, 
or,  as  Bottcher  was  the  first  to  assert,  some  of  them,  the  so- 
called  imperfect  forms,  were  not  originally  bilateral.  Bott- 
cher argued  that  the  forms  which  have  not  three  consonants 
are  primitives,  while  those  which  have  three  consonants  are 
secondary.  M.  Lambert  subjects  Bottcher's  arguments  to  a 
searching  criticism,  and  concludes  against  his  view.'!.— M. 
Israel  Levi  treats  of  the  Talraudic  sou  -ces  of  Jewish  history, 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  These  have,  he  says,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  laborious  study  on  the  part  of  many  eminent  Jewish 
scholars,  who  have  regarded  these  sources  as  trustworthy 
historical  helps.  M.  Levi,  however,  thinks  that  the  time  and 
trouble  of  these  scholars  have  been  largely  wasted,  so  far  at 
least  as  historical  truth  is  concerned.  These  sources  are  not  ni 
his  opinion  of  any  great  historical  value.  They  are  in  reality 
simple  hagadah,  mere  imaginative  productions,  stories  meaut 
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to  edify,  or  amuse,  the  readers  whom  the  writers  of  them  had 
in  view.  He  aualyses  two  of  them,  as  examples;  the  narrative 
relative  to  Alexander  Jaoneus  and  Simon  ben  Schetah,  and 
that  relative  to  the  rupture  of  Janneus  with  the  Pharisees. 
M.  Levi  shows  that  both  are  pious  fictions.  He  continues  also 
his  critical  notes  on  the  '  Pesikta  Kabbati.' — M.  VV.  Bacher 
gives  a  description  of  a  midi'ash  on  the  '  Canticles,'  discovered 
some  time  ago  in  the  Genizah  of  a  Cairo  synagogue.  It  was 
taken  to  Jaffa,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  L.  Griin- 
hut,  director  of  the  Israelite  Orphanage,  in  Jerusalem,  who 
has  since  edited  and  published  it.  It  was  published  last  year 
at  Jerasalen).  The  MS.  dates  from  1147,  and  contains  the 
complete  text  of  the  original  midrash.  It  is  not  quite  perfect, 
but  is  on  the  whole  fairly  decipherable.  M.  Griinhut  has  done 
his  Avork  as  editor  with  praiseworthy  care.  Traces  of  the 
existence  of  this  midrash,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  differs  from  the  midrashim  on  the 
Canticles  hitherto  known,  the  '  M.  Hazita  '  and  the  '  M.  Zouta.' 
The  author  of  this  midrash  has  clearly  drawn  from  many 
sources,  and  M.  Bacher  gives  a  very  full  account  of  all  that  it 
contains. — M.  A.  Epstein  writes  about  an  eleventh  century 
Rabbi,  '  Jacob  b.  Simson,'  whose  fame,  and  even  name,  seem 
tf)  have  passed  for  long  into  a  surely  unmerited  obscurity. — 
M  L.  Lucas  gives  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  '  Innocent  III. 
et  les  Juifs,'  in  which  he  summarises  Innocent's  pessimistic 
views  of  life  in  general,  as  expressed  in  liis  book  De  Contemtu 
Mundi,  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to 
the  true  Light,  Christ,  in  particular.  He  then  describes 
Innocent's  efforts  to  win  over  the  Jews  to  Ciiristianity. — M.  D. 
Kaufmann  gives  four  Hebrew  Elegies  on  the  death  of  R. 
Nathaniel  Trabutto  of  Modena. — M.  A.  Danon  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  '  Jewish-Moslim  Sect'  in  Turkey,  which 
owed  its  rise  to  a  would-be  Messiah,  in  Smyrna,  viz.,  Sabbatai 
Zevi ;  who  flourished  from  1626  to  1676.  Little  was  known 
of  this  sect  until  recently,  when  a  MS.  was  discovered  which 
throws  considerable  light  on  their  doctrines  and  practices. 
That  light  is  utilized  here. — In  the  shorter  articles  we  may 
call  attention  to  M.  Levi's  '  La  discussion  de  R.  Josue  et  de  R. 
Eliezer  sur  le  conditions  de  I'avenement  du  Messie.' — M.  W. 
Bacher's  '  La  legende  de  I'exorcisme  d'un  demon  par  Simon  b. 
Yohai ; '  and  M.  Schwab's  '  TJne  liste  hebriiique  de  noms 
geographiques  de  Afrique  du  Nord.' 

Revue  Philosophique  (February,  1898.) — 'Philosophie  et 
Mathematique  I'infini  nouveau,'  by  M.    Evellin,  is  a  protest 
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against  the  theory  of  infinites  which   some  French  thinkers 
have  introduced  into  metaphysics,  based  on  Cantor's  doctrine 
of  groups  of  incommensurable  numbers.— M.  G.  Seailles  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  tragic   career  and  the  system  of  '  Un  Pliilo- 
eophe  inconnu :  Jules  Lequier.'     The  following  sentence  will 
serve    to    indicate     his    characteristics.       'His    metaphj^'^ies 
equally  with  his  psychology  and  his  logic,    finds  its   centre 
in    the    problena    of    liberty,    and    leads   to    the    attempt  to 
.  reconcile    creation,    prescience,    and    grace    with   a  sincere 
and   not  merely  a  verbal  or  hypocritical  affirmation  of  free 
will.' — M.    Penjon    reviews    the    philosophical   work   of    the 
past  year.— (March,  1898.)— M.  Paulhan  discusses  'L'Invention,' 
which  he  describes  generally  as  'a  new  systematising  of  psy- 
chical elements.'    He  gives  numerous  instances  of  its  fortuitous 
beginnings,   and    finally  discusses  its  social  aspects. — M.   A. 
Schinz  treats  of  '  The  Morality  of  the  Infant.'     His  principal 
thesis  is  that  moral  education  cannot  possibly  be  based  on  an 
innate  moral  faculty.    The  infant  learns  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil.     His  conscience  develops  subsequently  to  his 
intellect. — M.  Ch.  Fere  contributes  some  new  observations  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  moribund. — M.  Dissard  writes  on 
'  Les  synergies  visuelles  et  I'unite  de  conscience.'     Among  the 
reviews  is  a  lengthy  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology.' — The  'Necrologie'  commemorates  MM. 
Ch.    Benard    and    Olle-Laprune.— (April,    1898.)— M.    Richet 
describes  some  researches  into  the  form  and  duration  of  nervous 
vibrations.      In   dogs   affected   with   chorea,   there   is   a    period 
after  the  fit  during  which  the  system  is  unaffected  by  electric 
excitation.     Basing  his  researches  on  this  fact,  M.  Richet  gives 
diagrams    in    w^hich    the    nervous    oscillations    are    compared 
with    others.       He    concludes   that   the    psychological    unit    of 
time,  that   is,   the    least  possible    duration   of    a    psychological 
phenomenon,  coincides  exactly  with  the  length   of  the  nervous 
vibration.  — '  Essai    sur    la    mecanique    social,'    by    Dr.    Leon 
Winiarski,   is  an   attempt  to    follow  in    sociology   the  method 
which  has  given  such  excellent  results  in  political  economy.    His 
headings   are  :   I.  Theory  of  economic   and  social   equilibrium. 
II.  Transformations  of  social  energy.     HI.  Social  dynamics. — 
Dr.  Dumas  concludes  a  study  of  '  the  Mental  State  of  Aui^uste 
Comte,'  which  has  been  appearing  during  the  quarter.     In  op- 
position to  a   common   view   fostered  by  tiie  claimants  in   the 
attack  on  Comte's  will,  he  shows  that  Comte   had  no  return  of 
insanity  after  that  of  1826.     He  warded  it  off  by  a  strict  physi- 
cal and  mental  regime.     After  a  lengthy  analysis  of  his   char- 
acter and  apparent  vagaries  in  his  doctrine,  Dr.  Dumas  concludes 
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that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  sanity.  '  What  distin- 
guishes the  pride  of  Comte  from  that  of  the  megalomaniac  is 
that  it  is  justifiable.'  His  later  developments  are  no  stranger 
than  those  of  many  other  thinkers,  and  can  be  traced  back  to 
tendencies  which  betray  themselves  early  in  his  career.  *  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  showed  signs  of  madness  neither  in 
his  social  faith,  nor  in  the  high  opinion  of  its  value  which  he 
entertained,  nor  in  the  strange  conceptions  which  he  fathered 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  In  all  these  he  remained  consistent 
with  himself  and  his  times.' 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (January,  February,  March). — 
Setting  aside  the  instalments  of  '  Jacquine  Vanesse '  and  of 
'  Pas  a  Pas,'  the  two  serials  which  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  and 
Mme.  P.  Caro  are  respectively  contributing,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  usual  'Revues'  and  ' Chrouiques '  for 
the  fortnight,  the  first  of  the  six  numbers  for  the  quarter  con- 
tains only  four  articles.  Of  these,  again,  one  is  the  continua- 
tion of  an  historical  study  which  has  already  run  through 
several  parts.  It  is  '  L'Europe  et  le  Directoire,'  by  M.  Albert 
Sorel.  The  present  section  of  it  is  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  '  La  Revolution  de  Bruraaire,'  and  tells,  not 
without  freshness  of  details  and  independence  of  opinion,  the 
old  story  of  Bonaparte's  rise  to  imperial  power.  Of  the  other 
three  contributions,  that  which  appeals  most  directly  to  the 
general  public  is  an  extract  from  a  work  shortly  to  be 
published,  containing  letters  addressed  to  Marechal  de  Castel- 
lane,  from  1835  to  1862.  The  series  here  given  is  entitled, 
*  Lettres  ecrites  d'Algerie  au  general  de  Castellane.'  Some  of 
the  writers  are  officers  whose  names  have  since  become  well 
known,  such  as  Changarnier,  Forey,  Lamoriciere,vand  Canro- 
bert.  Their  letters  all  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  and 
are  historically  important  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
certain  details  of  the  campaign,  and  on  some  of  the  leading 
men  connected  with  it. — The  Italian  land-question — for  Italy 
has  its  agrarian  difficulties  too — is  studied  by  M.  George 
Goyau  in  a  well-informed  and  thoughtful  article  entitled, 
'La  Grande  Propriete  dans  les  Calabres.'  It  is  a  suggestive 
and  instructive  sketch  of  a  social  revolution,  showing  the 
harmful  results  of  a  system  based  on  a  new  division  of 
property,  and  a  new  conception  of  the  rights  of  landlords. — 
As  its  title  indicates,  M.  Funck-Breutano's  paper,  '  Les  Pro- 
blemes  Bibliographiques  et  leurs  Solutions,'  is  mainly  intended 
for  specialists.  In  its  careful  examination  of  a  complicated 
and  difiicult  subject,  however,  it  introduces  much  information 
that  will  interest  all  whose  avocations  or  whose  tastes  require 
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a  knowledge  of  books.— In  the  number  for  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary, M.  Henry  Houssaye  begins,  and  in  that  for  the  1st  of 
February  concludes,  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the 
battles  of  Ligny  and  of  Quatre-Bras.     Without  following  him 
into  minute  details,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  he  attributes  it 
to  Ney  that  the  defeat  of  Bliicher  was  not  turned  into  an 
irremediable  rout. — In  a  charming  essay,  entitled,  'Un  Musicien 
Poete,'  Th.  Bentzon  gives  a  sketch  of  the  career  and  a  literary 
estimate  of  the  works  of  Sidney  Lanier,  the  author  not  only  of 
a  collection  of  poems  well  known  in  America,  and  worthy  to 
be  better  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  of  two 
remarkable  literary  treatises,  one  on  the  science  of  English 
verse,    the    other    on    the    EngHsh    novel. — '  Uu    Officier    de 
I'Ancienne  France,'  by  M.  Michel  Breal,  besides  its  intrinsic 
literary  merit,  possesses  special  interest  because  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  a  well-known  episode  in  Goethe's  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit.     Readers  of  the  autobiography  will  remember 
the  Konigslieuteuaut — de  Thorane,   he   calls   him — who  was 
quartered  for  several  years,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  on 
the  poet's  father  in  Frankfort;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  feel 
sufficient  interest  in   the  French   officer  to  be  thankful  for 
further  information.      That  is  what  M.  Br^al  supplies,  and  as 
de   Thorane — this  was  his   right    name — was  not  a  man   of 
exceptional  qualifications  or  achievements,  the  essay  at  the 
same  time  conveys  a   good  notion   of  the  average  superior 
officer  of  the  time. — With  '  Remedies  and  Reforms '  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  instalment,  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
seems  to   have   reached  the  conclusion  of  his  long  series  of 
economic  articles,  bearing  the  general  title  of  '  Le  RtJgne  de 
I'Argeut.'     As  for  the  checks  to  be  imposed  on  greed  of  gain, 
he  practically  confesses  that  there  are  none  at  the  disposal  of 
any   legislature;    for,   he    admits   that   the    only  conceivable 
reform    must   be   a  moral   one. — The  centenary  of  Auguste 
Comte  has  supphed  M.  Levy-Bruhl  with  a  peg  on  which  to 
bang  a  very  able  exposition  of  positivist  philosophy;  and  the 
death   of  Alphonse    Daudet   has  called  forth  from   M.    Rene 
Doumic  an  excellent  critical  essay  on  the  novelist's  work. — 
It  is  customary  for  each  newly-elected  member  of  the  Acade- 
mie    des    Sciences    morales    et   politiques   to  submit  to   that 
learned  body  a  notice  on  the  life  and  work  of  his  immediate 
predecessor.      In  accordance  with  this,  M.  le  duo  de  Broglie 
has  had  to  make  himself  the  biographer  and  critic  of  Victor 
Duruy,  the  well-known  historian,  who  was  Minister  for  Public 
Instruction  under  Napoleon  III.     The  result  is  an  exceedingly 
able  and  exceedingly  interesting  article,  to  which  a  conspicu- 
ous place  has  very  justly  been  assigned  in  the  first  of  the  two 
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February  numbers. — Running  through  the  month  thei'e  is  a 
sketch  of  '  La  Dermere  des  Conde.'  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  feminine  is  used  ;  for,  the  last  member  of  the  historic 
house  was  Louise  de  Conde,  who  died  in  1824,  as  Sister  Mary- 
Joseph  of  Mercy,  prioress  of  the  Order  of  Perpetual  Adoration. 
— M.  Emile  Ollivier  devotes  a  long  sketch,  running  through 
three  numbers,  to  Napoleon  III.,  whose  Minister  he  was. 
Though  not  unnaturally  partial  in  tone,  it  contains  much  that 
throws  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  and  ex- 
plains some  of  the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of  his 
government. — In  the  number  dated  March  1st,  M.  Henry 
Rabusson  begins  a  new  novel,  '  Les  Chimeres  de  Marc  Le 
Praistre.' — Of  the  complete  articles,  an  interesting  one  sketches 
the  early  history  of  the  French  School  in  Athens.  The  author 
is  M.  Charles  L^veque,  who,  as  one  of  the  original  and  oldest 
surviving  members,  is  able  to  recall  much  that  has  ceased  to 
be  remembered  even  in  the  institution  itself. — '  Une  Tragedie 
de  M.  Sudermann,'  by  M.  Edouard  Rod,  deals  with  the  tragedy 
of  the  well-known  German  dramatist — that  which  he  has 
based  on  the  career  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  has  met 
with  such  marvellous  success  in  Germany,  though  the  artistic 
and  literary  censor  by  divine  right  was  very  nearly  stopping 
its  production,  and,  indeed,  did  do  so  for  a  while.  Brief  as  is 
the  sketch  here  given,  it  conveys  a  fairly  adequate  notion  of 
the  work,  and,  at  least,  makes  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  has  called  forth  is  not  unjustified. — '  Les 
Etapes  de  Jeanne  d'  Arc,'  is  the  title  of  an  article  bearing  a 
Russian  signature — that  of  General  Dragomirof.  It  does  not 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  as  showing  to  what  point  the  heroine  has 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  one  who  considers  her  from  the 
impartial  standpoint  of  an  outsider,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed. — M.  G.  Valbert  has  very  wisely  judged  that  a  great 
many  who  were  unable  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  work  in  which  General  Baratieri  explains  his  conduct  in 
Abyssinia  would  wish  to  know  at  least  the  substance  of  it,  and 
has  devoted  an  article  to  a  summary  of  'Memorie  d'  Africa.' 
Even  from  his  necessarilv  brief  statement  of  the  General's  ex- 
planations,  it  would  seem  very  clear  that  the  disaster  of  Adowa 
was  the  result  of  a  blind  policy  at  home,  and  not  of  imprudence 
in  the  field.  That  disappointment  at  being  superseded  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Baratieri's  action  was  admitted  by  his 
judges;  and  it  was  established  at  the  court-martial  that  it  was 
only  after  the  battle  he  learned  General  Baldissera's  appoint- 
ment.— In  the  last  of  the  six  numbers  before  us,  close  on  forty 
pages  are  devoted  by  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  to  an  account 
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of  the  great  trans-Siberian  railway,  of  the  country  throuf^h 
which  it  runs,  and  of  the  inhabitants.— 'Le  Sens  de  V  Orienta- 
tion chez  les  Animaux,'  by  M.  Reynaud,  examines  a  very 
interesting  question.  How  far  it  answers  it,  however,  is  a 
point  with  regard  to  which  it  is  very  possible  to  entertain 
some  doubt.  To  attribute  to  animals  a  '  Sense  of  Direction,' 
does  not  add  much  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  remarkable 
phenomenon. — M.  Robert  de  La  Sizeranne,  the  eminent  art 
critic,  devotes  an  appreciative  article  to  Giovanni  Segantini, 
'  Le  Peintre  de  1'  Eugadiue ; '  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetic-re  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  '  Antisemitism,'  in  connection  with  the 
Zola  trial ;  and  finally,  M.  Maurice  Spronck  begins  what  pro- 
mises to  be  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  of  '  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  younger.' 

Le  Museon   et  la  Revue  des  Religions  (No.  1,  1898). 
— '  Histoire  de  I'Epigraphie  Sassanide,'  is  the  title  ot  the  first 
article  here.     It  is  a  paper  that  was  read  at  the  Oriental  Con- 
gress held  in  Paris  in  September  last  year.    It  is  not,  however, 
a  history,  much  less  the  history,  of  Sassanian  epigraphy.     Its 
author  (M.  E.  Drouin)  rightly  describes  it  as  an  apei'qu  sommaire. 
It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sources  from  Avhich  that  history 
may  be  drawn — a  very  useful  help  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
trace,  or  write,  that  history.     The  sources  are  given  under 
three  heads,  Inscriptions,  Medals,  and  Engraved  Gems.     This 
part  of  the  paper  confines  itself  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  and 
the    works    that    have   treated   of  these  inscriptions. — M.   A. 
Marre's  translation  of  the  Sadjarah  Malayou  is  here  continued, 
Chap.  XV.    being   given. — Monseigneur   de  Harlez  continues, 
too,  his  article,  'La  medicine  dans  I'empire  chinois.'     In  the 
first  part  he  desci'ibed  the  regulations  under  which  physicians 
in  ancient  China  carried  on  their  art,  and  the  respousibihties 
under  which  they  Jay  to  the  State  authorities.     Here  he  deals 
with   the   medicinal  art  as  practised  to-day  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.     Anatomical  and  therapeutic   science   is  each  there 
still  in  its  infancy.     The  reverence  for  the  dead  explains  to  a 
large  extent  the  backwardness  of  the  former  science,  and  the 
reverence    for   tradition    that    of  the   la'-ter.     But   the    cures 
efiected  by  the  Chinese  physicians  are  nevertheless  marvellous 
in  kind  and  number.     They  cure  diseases  which  baffle  Euro- 
pean skill.     '  They  study  w'ith  infinite  pains  the  art  of  healing, 
while    European    physicians    are    engrossed    in    speculative 
theories.'     So  writes 'Dr.  de  Harlez.     The  Chinese  physicians 
are  extremely  careful  observers  of  all  the  symptoms  and  all 
the  phases  ot  every  disease  brought  under  their  notice,  and 
are  at  infinite  pains   to  watch  the  effect  of  their  remedial 
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specifics  on  the  various  patients  day  by  day.  The  medical 
works  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  colossal  proportions.  The  Pou-tse- 
fang,  e.g., — a  complete  guide  to  the  healing  art — consists  of 
168  books,  in  1960  chapters.  There  are  besides  innumerable 
monographs  on  special  diseases,  on  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  on  fevers,  skin  affections,  small- 
pox, diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  these  monographs  are  illustrated  with  plates  of  great  art 
and  of  high  medical  value.  Despairing  of  giving  any  idea, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  marvellous  wealth  of  this  medical 
lore.  Dr.  de  Harlez  selects  one  or  two  points  so  as  to  illustrate 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  heahng  art  is  studied  and 
practised  in  China  to-day.  He  selects  the  attention  given 
to  the  pulse.  Not  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  only  is  observed, 
but  wherever  the  beat  in  any  blood  vessel  can  be  felt,  it  is 
most  carefully  attended  to.  Its  rapidity  is  not  only  noted  in 
itself,  but  also  in  its  relations  to  the  respiration  of  the  patient 
and  local  and  general  temperature,  and  all  this  before  and 
after  nourishment,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night.  The 
physician  seeks  from  its  movements  to  detect  not  the  state  of 
the  cardiac  action  only,  but  everything  that  accompanies,  and 
so  may  cause,  or  be  the  effect  of,  any  abnormal  cardiac  action. 
He  detects  in  the  movement  of  the  pulse  qualities  which  other- 
wise might  escape  observation,  and  so  hinder  a  true  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  The  Chinese  physician  takes  his  work  seriously, 
and  notes  every  change,  the  most  minute,  in  the  course  of  the 
malady  from  which  his  patients  suffer.  The  next  point  which 
Dr.  de  Harlez  calls  attention  to  is  '  acupuncture '  as  practised 
by  the  Chinese  physicians.  The  latter  act  on  the  belief  that 
internal  troubles  are  largely  owing  to  the  presence  of  gases  or 
fluids  in  the  blood  vessels,  which  should  not  be  there.  The 
puncturing  of  these  vessels  by  fine  needles  allows  them  to 
escape,  and  so  gives  the  patient  relief.  Dr.  de  Harlez  next 
describes  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  medical  Faculty  there 
for  restoring  animation  to  people  who  have  been  strangled,  or 
drowned.  There  follows,  as  a  specimen  of  the  medical  pre- 
scription in  China,  one  for  the  healing  t)f  a  cancerous  gangrene. 
Our  author  thinks  that  there  is  much  that  may  be  learned 
from  the  therapeutics  of  the  Empire  of  Flowers  by  our  western 
physicians. — M.  le  Comte  H.  de  Charencey  continues  his  article 
on  Bernardino  de  Sahagun's  History  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
Abbe  de  Moor  his  on  '  La  Geste  de  Gilgames  confrontee  avec 
la  Bible  et  avec  les  documents  historiques  indigenes.' 
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Revue  Semitique  d'epigraphie  et  d'iiistoire  Axciexne 
(No.  1,  1898).— In  his  '  Recherches  Bibliques'  in  this  number 
M.  J.  Halevy  opens  new  ground  in  his  defence  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  his  previous 
sections  he  has,  it  will  be  remembered,  subjected  the  text  of 
Genesis  to  a  minute  critical  examination  in  the  light  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  critical  school  against  its  unity.  lie 
has  repelled  these  objections  by  showing  that  they  have  been 
based  largely  at  least  on  misunderstanding  of  the  text,  and 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  so-called  discrepancies,  re- 
duplications, differences  of  style,  etc.,  are  really  not  justified 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Here  he  turns  to  inquire  if  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  show  acquaintance 
with  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  the  critics  now  declare 
to  be  the  latest  part  of  it  composed,  viz.,  P,  or  Dillmann's  A. 
Do  these  prophets  in  their  writings  give  evidence  of  their 
having  been  clearly  influenced  by  the  legislative  or  narrative 
contents  of  that  work"?  M.  Halevy  here  proposes  to  examine 
all  the  prophetic  books,  whatever  their  alleged  age,  so  as  to 
make  his  examination  complete.  He  proposes  to  take  them  in 
an  ascending  order,  beginning  with  the  latest  and  ascending 
then  to  the  earliest,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates  where  ascertainable.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary complications,  he  takes,  or  pi'oposes  to  take,  the 
Minor  Prophets  first,  then  the  Greater  Prophets.  Deuteronomy, 
as  a  work  by  itself,  will  then  be  taken  up,  and  lastly  the  Song 
of  Deborah.  He  begins  his  task  here  with  Malachi,  takes  next 
Zechariah  xiv.,  then  Haggai,  then  Micah,  then  Amos,  then 
Hosea.  The  question  is  virtually  the  same  in  each  case.  Did 
the  authors  of  these  writings  know  the  contents  of  P,  or  the 
Sacerdotal  Code,  and  its  accompanying  narratives?  If  so,  to 
what  extent?  M.  Halevy  selects  from  Malachi  verses  6  to  14 
of  chap,  i,,  verses  1  to  9  of  chap,  ii.,  along  with  which  he  takes 
verses  7  to  12  of  chap,  iii.,  which  verses  he  regards  as  the 
original  sequel  to  those  named  in  chap.  ii.  He  takes  up  then 
verses  11  to  1 6  of  chap,  ii.,  then  verse  5  of  chap,  iii.,  then  verse 
22.  The  passages  in  Micah  which  he  adduces  as  proving  that 
prophet's  acquaintance  with  P,  are  ch.  i.,  verses  3-9;  iv.  8-13  ;  v. 
1-2,  4-5,  9-13;  vi.  1-8.  The  passages  from  the  other  prophets 
dealt  with  here  are  numerous,  but  each  is  discussed  with  great 
minuteness,  and  the  dependence  on  P  is  traced  and  brought 
out  with  almost  convincing  eflect.  The  force  of  his  argument 
will  depend,  however,  on  the  evidence  to  be  educed  from  the 
writings  earlier  than  most  of  those  here  dealt  with.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  '  Recherches  BibHques '  he_  continues  his 
'|Notes  pour  I'interpretation  des  Psaumes,'  this  section  em- 
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bracing  Psalm  xciv.  up  to  Psalm  civ.  The  purport  and  method 
of  these  investigations  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  des- 
cribe that  we  need  only  mention  here  the  group  of  psalms  he 
examines. — M.  E.  Blochet  follows  with  the  first  part  of  a  series 
of  inscriptions,  four  from  Asia  Minor,  furnished  by  photographs 
taken  by  M.  E.  Blanc,  and  four  reproduced  from  a  MS.  of  date 
1792,  which  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  They  are  in- 
scriptions of  the  Sultan  Kaitbay. — M.  J.  Perruchon  continues 
his  '  Notes  pour  I'histoire  d'Ethiopie.' — M.  J,  Halevy  furnishes 
as  usual,  the  '  Bibliographie.'  He  confines  himself  on  this 
occasion  to  a  critical  notice  of  Dr.  K.  Budde's  Das  Buck  der 
Richter,  and  Baethgen's  Die  Psalmen  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt. 

Revue  Celtique  (Janvier,  1898). — The  first  place  is  given 
to  a  Breton  chanson  in  which  the  exploits  of  Charles  Cornic- 
Duchene  performed  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  celebrated.  Cornic  was  a  Breton  sailor,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Brittany  performed  some  very  gallant  deeds 
during  the  war  then  prevailing,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Bretons  as  a  hero.  The  chanson  is  given  in  Breton  and  in 
French. — Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  gives  an  abridged  version  in 
Irish  prose  of  the  fourteenth  er  fifteenth  century  Clianson  de 
geste  Fierahras.  Three  copies  of  the  version  exist — one  in  the 
British  Museum,  another  in  the  Bodleian,  and  another  in  the 
Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin.  Dr.  Stokes  relies  mainly  on 
the  British  Museum  text,  and  gives  the  readings  of  the  two 
other  MSS.  A  ti-anslation  in  English  accompanies  the  text. — 
In  1434  Regnault  Girard  was  sent  into  Scotland  by  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  and  in  the  narrative  which  he  has  left  of  his 
journey,  says,  'Puis  par  nous  journees  nous  en  allasmes  a 
Sainct  Treigney  ou  pais  de  Gale,'  etc.  The  questions  raised 
by  M.  Jusserand  in  an  article  here  are :  Who  was  '  Saiuct 
Treigney,'  and  where  is  the  'pais  Gale*?'  M.  Jusserand 
identifies  the  Saint  with  St.  Niuiau,  and  '  Gale'  with  Galloway. 
— Mr.  J.  Strachan  continues  l)is  notes  on  the  '  Milan  Glosses.' 
— The  '  Chronique '  and  the  '  Periodique  '  in  number  are  longer 
than  usual,  and  if  any,  more  interesting. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse  (April, 
1898.)  M.  Veuglaire,  who  is  well  known  by  his  military  studies 
in  the  '  Bibliotheque,'  writes  on  the  present  state  of  the  French 
army.  He  condemns  its  traditionalism  and  formality,  and  gives 
some  curious  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  rules  are  evaded 
in  practice. — The  first  of  a  series  of  sketches  by  M.  T.  Combe, 
under  the  title  '  Village  de  Dames.' — Dr.  Herzen  describes  his 
professional  experiences  in  Morocco. — An  account  of  Kallenbach's 
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recent  biography  of  the  PoHsh  writer,  Adam  Mickievvioz,  in  ad- 
dition to  instahuents  of  serials  and  the  usual  '  Chroniques.' 

SPA  IN. 

La  Espana  Moderna  (January).— This  number  opens  witli 
a  series  of  critical  and  commendatory  notices  of  the  writings 
of  the  French  novelist,  Camilio  Lemonnier.  Their  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of  this  writer's 
Sedan,  which  receives  here  the  title  La  Carniceria.  The  forty- 
tbree  chapters  of  the  novel  are  distributed  through  this  and 
the  three  following  numbers. — Emiho  Pardo  Bazan  continues 
his  studies  on  '  French  Contemporary  Writers,'  and  completes 
with  the  second  instalment  the  article  begun  in  the  December 
number  on  'M.  E.  Rod.'— D.  R  Meuendez  Pidal  writes  on  'La 
Legeuda  de  los  Infantes  de  Lara.' — His  paper  is  followed  by 
the  first  of  a  series  with  the  title  '  El  Reformatorio  de  Elmira,' 
— a  series  which  is  concluded  in  the  March  number,  and  has 
for  its  author  P.  Dorado,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  The  chief  problem  discussed  is  how  and  to 
what  extent  can  penal  laws  be  used  for  the  prevention  of 
crime. — Juan  Perez  de  Guzman  writes  on  '  Recent  Scientific 
Mihtary  Literature  in  Spain,'  and  furnishes  a  very  considerable 
bibliography  on  the  subject. — In  the  '  International  Chronicle ' 
Emilio  Castelar  deals,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  rebellion 
in  Cuba,  and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. — (March). — 
In  addition  to  the  continued  articles,  two  articles  only,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '  International  Chronicle,'  call  for  notice. 
One  is  entitled  'Portico  de  la  Gloria  de  la  Catedral  de  Orense,' 
the  author  of  which  is  Benito  F.  Alonso ;  the  other  discusses 
the  '  Legal  Position  of  Women  in  Spain,'  and  is  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  A.  Posado. — In  the  'International  Chronicle'  E. 
Castelar  discusses  the  situation  in  relation  to  Cuba,  and  the 
Maine  catastrophe.  — The  April  number  opens  with  a  translated 
article  from  the  pen  of  M.  L.  Bonnat  on  the  Spanish  painter 
Velasquez. — The  articles  on  '  The  Legal  Position  of  Women  ' 
and  on  '  Penal  Laws  in  relation  to  the  Prevention  of  Crime ' 
are  concluded. — The  '  Literary  Chronicle,'  as  in  the  preceding 
nimibers,  is  contributed  by  E.  Gomez  de  Baquero. — In  the 
'International  Chronicle'  for  this  month  E.  Castelar  returns 
again  to  the  question  uppermost  at  the  present  moment  in 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  has  some  words  to  say  on 
the  Munro  doctrine,  the  perturbed  condition  of  the  American 
Press,  the  Maine  catastrophe,  and  also  on  aff'airs  in  the  Far 
East. 
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HOLLAND. 

De   Gids. — Henri  Borel  (Feb.  and  March),  gives  in  '  The 
Lad  '  an  elaborate  study  of  a  boy  and  girl  attachment  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  stage  and  going  on  till  the  lad 
reaches   the    verge    of   manhood  and    develops  a    deep   and 
genuine  passion,  but  at  this  stage  the  girl  in  her  full  woman- 
hood calmly  drops  her  boy  lover  for  a  middle-aged  officer  and 
man  of  the  world,  with  the  result  of  killing  all  the  lad's  fine 
and  noble  feeling. — Prof.  A.  G.  Van  Hamel  gives  (February, 
April),  a  most  interesting  study  in  two  parts  of  the  old  epic 
romantic  poems  of  the  11th  and   12th  centuries,  referring  to 
WilHam   of  Orange   of  that  date.— Mr.   H.  P.   G.   Quack  in 
'  Count  de  Mun '  gives  a  vivid  and  admirable  sketch  of  the 
work  of  this  remarkable  man.  Catholic  and  Socialist.     De  Mun 
began  in  Paris  in  the  year  1871   with   developing  from  the 
nucleus  of  a  small  Catholic  workman's  club,  a  system  of  '  cer- 
cles'    which    were  intended  to    pervade    all    France.       The 
Catholic  and  Christian  Incorporation  of  Labour  was  his  aim  as 
opposed  to  the  Individualism  of  the  French  Revolution  which 
could  end  only  in  the  rule  of  the  strong  and  the  oppression  of 
the  weak.     Later  he  entered  politics,  and  giving  up  the  army 
threw  all  his  strength  into  the  organisation  of  his  social  pro- 
jects.    Where  he  fails  is  in   not   coming  directly  into  touch 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  as  for   example   was   the   case 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury. — (Feb.) — '  The  history  of  an  English 
raid  on  Dutch  Territory'  refers  to  the  year  1818  and  to  events 
in  the  region   of  Bencoolen  and   Valembauy.     A  parallel  is 
drawn  with  the  Jameson  raid,  and  the  object  of  the  article  is 
apparently  to  show  how  the  English  under  the  cloak  of  high 
principles  and  devotion  to  duty  have  always  pursued  a  grasp- 
ing and  selfish  policy. — '  The  Promotion  of  Officers,'  a  military 
article   by   Schneider,  discusses  the  system   of  promotion   in 
Holland  which  requires  reform. — (March.) — The  problem  of 
overcrowded  dwellings  and  slums  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.   L. 
Drucker  in  an  able  papei'.     Reference  is  made  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  state  and  municipal  regulation  by 
other  countries  aud  towns,  Glasgow  beiug  especially  noticed. 
In  Holland  there  is  a  crying  need  for  destruction  of  slums  and 
rebuilding.     Not  only  in  Amsterdam  where  among  the  poor 
Jews  the  crowding  of  houses  and  the  misery  of  damp  cellars 
inhabited  is  clamant,  and  where  a  fire  would  mean  a  certainty 
of  great  loss  of  life,  but  in  almost  all   the  large   towns   with 
rapidly  increasing  populations  much  requires  to  be  done.    Even 
a  town  like  Groningen  afibrds  horrifying  statistics  such  as  a  one- 
roomed  house  with  3  beds  and  16  inhabitants.     The  writer  de- 
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mands state  iuterference  and  regulatious. — 'Greek  in  the  Gym- 
nasia,' by  B.  J.  H.  Ovink  is  a  plea  for  less  pedantry  and  cram  and 
for  more  attention  to  be  given  to  Greek  literature,  as  a  source  of 
culture,  rather  than  as  a  subject  for  minute  grammatical  analy- 
sis.—' On  Sunday  Morning,'  by  Nolthenius,  is  an  appreciation 
sentimentally  written  of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Jo.  De  Vries, 
newly  published.— (April).— '  Personal  Military  Service,'  by  J. 
de  Louther,  is  an  article  strongly  advocating  this,  not  as  a 
party  measure,  but  as  the  indispensable  means  of  strengthening 
their  army,  improving  social  relations,  and  rousing  the  national 
enthusiasm.  His  arguments  are  based  on  a  wide  review  of 
the  armies  of  all  nations,  in  which  he  brings  out  the  relation 
between  the  army  organisation  and  the  character  and  political 
condition  of  the  people. — Other  articles  of  merit  are  A.  D. 
Loman's  itifluence  on  Dutch  Theology,  by  Prof.  Merjboorn, 
and  '  Reforms  in  the  Gymnasia,'  by  Prof  Habrecht. — These 
are  followed  b}^  some  verses  by  Carel  Scharten  of  the  mystic 
ecstatic  order,  superior  to  ordinary  verse  rules. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BiBLiOTHEQUE  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse  (February, 
1898). — In  '  Positivism  and  Philosophy,'  M.  Naville  points  out 
the  inconsistency  of  Comte's  later  teaching  with  his  original 
doctrines,  and  also  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  so-called  religi- 
ous and  metaphysical  ideas  in  science. — '  Expiation  '  is  a  some- 
what ghastly  study  in  crime  by  M.  J.  P.  Porret. — This  month's 
instalment  of  'In  German  Africa,'  by  M.  Michel  Delines,  which 
is  based  on  the  narrative  of  the  Polish  traveller  Senkiewicz,  deals 
largely  with  Zanzibar.  An  account  of  a  journey  through  part 
of  the  German  territory  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  and  the 
concluding  part  in  the  March  number.  M.  Senkiewicz;,  by  the 
way,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  excellent  effects  of  missions  upon 
the  natives. — M.  Muret  tells  the  tragic  story  of  Fred.  Lassalle's 
fatal  attachment  to  Helen  von  Doenniges. — '  Anglomanes,'  by 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. — M.  de  Morsier  prints  some  of  the  Swiss 
letters  of  Ludwig  Boerne,  the  friend,  and  latterly  rival  of  Heine. 
—(March,  1898)^:—*  Un  Souvenir  de  .Gle.vre,'  by  M.  Fritz  Bert- 
hcud.— '  SoHtude,'  a  sketch  by  M.  H.  _  Warnery.— '  La  Heine 
Hortense,  ses  vovages,  son  Sejour  en  Suisse  (1815-1837),'  by  M. 
E.  de  Bude.— A^translation  of  one  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  recent 
novels  under  the  title,  Joyeux  Naufrage. 

SWEDISH. 
ArKIV  for  NoRDISK   FilOLOGI  {Record for  Northern   Philo- 
logy)  (Vol.  10).— No.   2   opens  with   a  discussion  from  Herr 
XXXI.  27 
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Theodor  von  Grienberger  on  certain  Runic  inscriptions.  The 
first  is  from  the  Codex  Leidensis,  lat.  4°  83,  which  has  been 
discussed  by  Professor  Bugge  in  his  treatise  '  Bidrag  til  Den 
Aeldste  Skaldedigtnings  Historic.'  We  have  in  the  inscription 
simply  a  catalogue  of  the  runes,  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  so  as  to  have  together,  explosives  ;  spirants  ;  souants 
and  vowels  with  the  H.  rune  at  the  end.  Prof.  Bugge  des- 
cribes it,  page  17  of  the  above-named  treatise,  as  an  inscription 
of  the  shorter  specially,  northern  Runic  series  with  the  names 
of  the  Runes  written  both  in  the  Runic  character  and  with 
Latin  letters.  The  Codex  Leidensis  is  according  to  R.  Peiper 
from  the  tenth  century.  Professor  Bugge  believes  that  this 
fiithark  or  series  of  Runes  has  not  been  written  from  oral 
description  but  after  an  older  MS.  These  make  up,  according 
to  Herr  Grienberger,  not  the  series  called  the  Frey's  aett,  but 
Ty's  aett,  arranged  in  a  special  form,  so  that  in  the  third 
Hue,  we  have  the  whole  16  lines  of  the  futhark,  with  the  names 
given  above,  both  in  the  Runic  and  Latin  characters  formiug 
a  kind  of  physiological  category  in  the  above-mentioned 
order,  explosives ;  spirants  and  sonants,  then  vowels,  and 
finally  the  character  h  wliile  the  Thurs  rune  is  placed  before 
(^t)or(d)  and  not  with  the  spirants.  This  is  followed  by  a 
lengthened  criticism  and  comparison  of  the  series  oy  futhark, 
as  they  appear  in  different  authorities,  but  which  cannot  be 
well  given  here  without  the  Runic  alphabet.  The  second 
section  of  Herr  Grienberger's  paper  contains  a  number  of  ob- 
servations on  the  derivation  of  the  runes  and  the  fashion  of 
their  appearance  in  different  inscriptions,  as,  e.g.,  the  stone  from 
Steinstad  (Stephens,  page  254),  the  stone  from  Skaang, 
Stephen  888,  the  br;icteate  from  Vadsteva,  the  stone  from 
Opedal,  Hardanger.  The  third  section  of  the  paper  contains 
the  explanation  of  certain  Continental  Runic  Inscriptions, 
which  are  perhaps  more  interrsting  and  less  technical. — This 
paper  on  the  runes  is  followed  by  a  continuation  of  Hellquist's 
paper  on  the  old  northern  verbs,  whose  final  consonants  are — 
k,  1,  n,  s  and  t,  and  which  pre-suppose  forms  in  the  ancient  or 
in-gerraanic  in  alon,  ilon,  aron,  akon  or  ikon  together  witli 
atjaii,  and  which  in  two  respects,  separate  themselves  into  a 
special  group,  apart  from  the  other  primitive  German  verbs. 
Here  in  the  Hst  of  words  given,  the  difficulty  of  selection 
seems  very  great.  From  the  Icelandic  and  old  Swedish  in  f 
we  have  langa  in  impersonal  Idngta  ( =  Old  Sax.  langon,  Agfi 
longian  =  Eng.  to  long.  New  High  Ger.  (ver)  langen  comp. 
Swed.  diall,  (dngas  =  dan,  laenges  : — or  from  the  Northern  adj. 
which  lies  at  the  base  lang{e)r,  in — t  Norse,  lengta,  Old  Swed. 
and  New  Swed.,  Idngta,  Norse,  lengt  in  Idngtan.     Very  many 
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more  words  and  dialects  are  given. —  On  this  article  suc- 
ceeds a  lengthened  critique  of  H.  Gering's  second  edition 
of  the  Glossary  to  the  poems  of  the  '  Edda '  by  Finnur 
Jonson. — T.  E.  Karsten  adds  several  closing  remarks  on 
the  question  about  '  Old  Northern  Nominal  Formations,'  and 
complains  of  a  former  criticism.  —  The  concluding  article 
is  by  M.  Andreas  Heusler,  and  is  an  obituary  notice  of 
the  able  northern  scholar  Julius  Hoffory,  born  in  Aarhus, 
Jutland,  1855.  His  father  was  an  Hungarian  merchant;  he 
lost  his  mother  whose  maiden  name  was  Lunne,  early.  Even 
in  his  school  years,  he  gave  himself  to  linguistic  studies. 
After  graduating  as  candidate  in  Philosophy,  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  study  Sanscrit  under  Westergaard,  and  heard 
also  Wilhelm  Thomsen  on  comparative  linguistic  science, 
specially  Finnish  and  Magyarisli.  Thence  he  went  into  Old 
Northern  under  K.  Gislason,  Gruudtvig,  and  Winimer. 
Having  taken  his  mastei-'s  degree,  lie  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
under  MiillenhofF  and  Scherer,  where  he  spent  four  years,  in- 
cluding a  summer  session  in  Strassburg  under  Ten  Brink  in 
Old  English,  liaised  to  be  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  for  which  his 
'Consonantal  Studies'  formed  hiS  Academical  study,  in  July 
1883  he  was  appointed  Docent  in  Northern  Philology  and 
General  Phonetics.  The  career  of  this  distinguished  student 
Avas  very  brief.  Attacked  by  typhus  in  1889  he  fell  into  bad 
health  from  which  he  never  recovered,  dying  in  1897.  His 
wiitings  were  '  Phonetischu  Streitfrageu,'  later  '  Tenues  and 
]\lL'dia,'  then  'Professor  Sievers  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Physiology  of  Speech.'  His  observations  were  of  great 
acuteness  and  refinement.  Especially  influenced  by  Miillen- 
hofF, we  see  the  results  of  this  influence  on  the  four  papers 
Avhich  HofFory  wrote  with  the  title  of  'Edda  Studien  '  in 
whicli  he  enfin'ces  the  views  oi'  ^liillenhofF,  defends  him  and 
enlarges  his  principles.  His  writings  would  fill  a  moderate 
sized  volume.  He  had  considerable  influence  as  Professor, 
and  did  much  to  render  the  dramatist  Ibsen  popular  in  Berlin. 
— The  notices  end  with  a  couple  of  remarks  from  the  Editor 
Axel  Kock,  on  a  as  a  vowel  of  termination,  and  secondly,  on  a 
umlaut  in  u  which  is  not  observed  as  carried  out  during  the 
ur-German  period,  but  occasionally  appeared  when  it  had 
reached  its  height. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  Historical  Review  (January).— In  this 
number  Mr.  Ed.  Channing  sketches  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor,  mentioning  many  particulars  in  connection 
with  him,  and  giving  a  critical  estimate  of  his  labours  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  history  of  the  United  States. — '  The  Life  of 
Mediaeval  Students  as  illustrated  by  their  Letters  '  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Haskin  opens  out  a  new  and  interesting  line  of  study. 
Unfortunately  the  letters  hitherto  found  though  numerous,  are 
not  varied.  The  light  they  throw  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
students  is  so  far  not  great. — Mr.  Tuttle's  chapters  on  the 
'Prussian  Campaign  in  1758'  are  continued. — Mr.  H.  L. 
Osgood  continues  his  article  on  '  The  Proprietary  Province,' 
and  Mr.  Max  Farrand  writes  on  '  The  Taxation  of  Tea,  1767- 
1773.' — '  Office-Seeking  during  Jefferson's  Administration,'  by 
Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  brings  into  strong  relief  the  relation  of 
parties  to  each  other  during  Jefferson's  Presidency. — Mr.  A. 
M.  Mowry's  article  on  '  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Dove  Rebel- 
lion '  goes  back  to  the  year  1842,  and  deals  exhaustively  with 
the  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island.  The  '  Documents '  for  this 
refer  to  the  War  of  Ljdependence  and  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787. — The  notices  of  current  historical  literature  are  as 
usual  numerous. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature, 
and  Contents,  including  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by 
Jasies  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.  Vol.  1.  A— Feasts  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1898. 

Recent  advances  in  Biblical  studies  have  made  the  revision  of  existing 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  or  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new  work  of  the 
kind  almost  a  necessity.  In  the  case  of  one  work — a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and 
was,  for  the  time,  at  least,  in  many  respects  a  work  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence, and  is  still  a  model  to  be  followed — somethins^  in  the  way  of  revision 
has  been  attempted.  Dr.  Hastings,  however,  along  with  the  band  of 
scholars  whom  he  has  gathered  around  him,  is  here  atteu)pting  a  work 
which,  while  covering  the  lines  followed  in  previous  Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible,  possesses  certain  features  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  up  to  date,  advantage  having  been  taken  in  its  compilation  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  the  latest  results  of  criticism.  In  the 
second  place  a  series  of  articles  on  Biblical  Theology  is  included.  And  m 
the  third,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  philology  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  obsolete  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  it,  besides 
many  which  are  not  obsolete,  being  explained  and  illustrated.  In  this 
connection  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  has  obviously  been  largely  made  use 
of  by  Dr.  Hastings,  from  whose  pen  most  of  the  articles  under  this  head 
have  proceeded,  but  in  one  case  at  least,  Dr.  Hastings  claims  to  have  made 
a  contribution  to  a  work  in  which  oversights  or  omissions  are  excessively 
rare.  In  the  editorial  department  Dr.  Hastings  has  enjoyed  the  assistance 
of  such  scliolars  as  Drs,  A.  B.  Davidson,  !S.  R.  Driver,  and  H.  B.  Swete. 
The  list  of  contributors  is  long  and  contains  the  names  of  many  well  known 
writers,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many  others.  Discriminatiou  has  been 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  articles,  the  longer  and  more  important 
having  been  assigned  to  writers  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for  their 
accuracy.  We  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  have  read  the  whole  of  the 
articles  in  the  volume,  but  those  we  have  read  are  suHicient  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  style  and  workmanship  of  the  work  so  far  as  the 
present  volume  is  concerned.  The  articles  it  contains  dealing  with  the 
various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  of  an  unquestionably 
high  order.  They  bear  evidence  of  large  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  Introductions,  are  well  arranged,  comprehensive  in  character,  and 
scholarly  productions,  exhibiting  in  brief  compass  the  history  of  the  books, 
the  different  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  authorship,  their  contentsand 
purpose.  For  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  large  use  has  been  made  of 
Dr.  Driver's  well  known  Introduction,  as  also  of  many  German  works. 
Dr.  Ryle's  article  on  Deuteronomy  may  be  referred  to  as  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  article  on  Ecclesiastes,  though  somewhat  laboured 
and  hesitating,  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  Professor  Peake,  by  whom  it  is 
signed,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  book  is  relating  his 
own  experience.  '  The  author,'  he  says,  '  is  certainly  not  a  satisfactory  or 
edifying  penitent,'  a  sentence  which  seems  to  clash  with  tlie  assertion  pre- 
viously°made  that  '  the  writer  has  chosen  an  autobiograpliical  sketch  of 
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Solomon  as  his  literary  vehicle.  Mr.  Batten's  article  on  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  exhibits  wide  reading  and  is  remarkably  scholarly,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  conjectural.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  ela- 
borate article  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  by  Professor  Curtis,  and  to  that  on 
1st  and  2nd  Chronicles,  by  Professor  Brown.  Professor  Robertson  writes  on 
1st  and  2nd  Corinthians,  and  Mr.  Murray  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
while  the  Warden  of  Keble  College  contributes  a  long  article  on  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  which  he  defends  its  Pauline  origin.  The  dissertation  on  the 
Bible  is  long,  scarcely  up  to  date,  and  overlaps  some  of  the  others.  Inspira- 
tion and  Revelation  deserve  to  be  treated  separately  and  more  historically, 
while  the  section  on  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  is  either  out  of 
place  or  too  meagre  to  be  of  use  to  any  except  to  those  who  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  even  these  had  better  begin  elsewhere.  Professor  Ram- 
say contributes  a  number  of  articles  on  the  Topography  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority.  There  is  a  good  article 
on  Balaam  and  another  on  Angels,  but  none  on  the  doctrine  of  Angels. 
The  treatment  of  Bel  or  Babylon  is  meagre,  but  the  articles  on  Babylonia, 
and  those  on  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Apocryphal 
Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  admirably  done.  The  Archasological 
articles  are  written  with  great  care,  for  the  most  part  by  authors  of  ap- 
proved authority.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  value  of  which 
Dr.  Hastings'  great  work  promises  to  be.  If  it  holds  on  as  it  has  begun 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  tirst  place  among  existing  Dictionaries 
of  the  Bible. 

Christian  Institutions.       By   ALEXANDER   V.   G.   AlleN,   D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1898. 

Dr.  Allen  is  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge  in  the  United  States,  and  from  a  Pro- 
testant Episcopalian  point  of  view  the  volume  which  he  here  contributes 
to  the  '  International  Theological  Library  '  may  be  considered  in  many 
respects  very  successful.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  same  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  Dr.  Allen  or  who  are  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be 
disposed  to  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  marked  by  faults  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission.  No  one,  however,  who  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  author's  ecclesiastical  and  theological  point  of  view  will  fail  to 
commend  it  for  its  scholarship,  breadth  of  view,  and  the  spirit  of  fairness 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  The  work  is  historical  and  discursive  rather 
than  descriptive  and  technical,  and  will  by  no  means  supersede  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  or  of  larger  treatises  by  those  who  desire  to  be  particularly 
informed  respecting  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  first  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  it  is  divided  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  volume, 
and  has  for  its  title  the  'Organisation  of  the  Church.'  Here  Dr.  Allen 
treats  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  ministry.  His  aim  here  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  volume  is  to  exhibit  the  connection  there  was 
between  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  and  its  organisation,  how  the  latter 
germinated  in  the  former  and  was  modified  by  existing  circumstances,  and 
in  the  light  of  this,  beginning  with  the  references  to  the  various  orders  of 
the  ministry  in  the  New  Testament,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  documen- 
tary evidence  there  is  in  connection  with  his  subject  down  through  the 
Didachi,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  devoting  special  chapters  to  the  Episcopate  as  conceived 
in  these  last,  to  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Episcopate,  to  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  second  century 
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and  to  the  Age  of  Cyprian.     The  theory  that  the  Episcopate  owes  its 
urigm  to  the  locahsation  of  the  Apostolate  is  rejected  on  the  j^rounds, 
among  others,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  it,  that  the  l-matian 
Epistles  are  silent  on  this  point  and  that  the  Apostle  is  not  the  prototype 
of  the  bishop.     In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Allen  a  cine  to  the  elevation  of  the 
bishop  over  the  presbyter  is  to  be  found  in  the  growint,'  importance  which 
was  attached  in   the  second  century   to  the   Eucharist.     Orii,anally   the 
bearer  of  tradition,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  appearance  of  the  Rules  of 
Faith  and  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  rendered  the  function  of 
the  presbyter,  he   observes,   superfluous,    and  adds   '  If  the  bishop   was 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  presbyters,  as  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
must  have  been  the  case,  then  the  identity  of  the  names  of  bish(jp  and 
presbyter  is  shown  to  have  been  in  appearance  only.     At  the  time  when 
presbyters  held  the  highest  place,  it  would  be  the  highest  title  of  honour 
belonging  to  the  bishop  that  he  belonged  to  the  presbyterate,  and  as  such 
he  would  be  mentioned.      When   we   consider  that  the  bishop   was  the 
financial  administrative  head   of  the  community,  that  he  also   had   the 
superintendence  of  worship,  that  he  had  the  supervision  of  the  deacons 
also,  and  that  the  poor,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans  looked  to  him  for 
protection,    that   in   addition   to  these  functions   he  also  possessed    the 
dignity  of  a  presbyter,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  explain  the  transition  to  which 
Ignatius  bears   witness.     The  step  was  inevitable  by   which  he  rose  to 
supremacy.     The  wonder  is  not  that  the  change  came  ao  soon,  but  that  it 
had  not  come  earlier.'     The  same  division  includes  chapters  on  Monachism 
and  on   the  relations  between  the  Episcopate  and  the  Papacy  and  the 
Episcopate  and  Nationality,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Churches  in  the  age  of  the  reformation  in  which  an  atteuipt 
is  made  to  account  for  the  various  forms  of  Church  organisation  adopted 
in  the  diff'erent  Protestant  countries.     The  second  division  discusses  the 
Catholic  Creeds  and  the  development  of  Christian  Doctrine — the  Creeds 
being  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene,  and  the  Doctrines  those  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  Atonement.     The  historical  significance  of  the  miracle  is  dis- 
cussed,   and   a   chapter   is   added   on  the  Person  of  Christ    in  Modern 
Thought.     Under  '  Christian  Worship,'  the  title  of  the  third  division,  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  treated   from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  the  points  of  difl'erence  between  the  Roman 
and  the   Greek   Liturgy  are   discussed.      Allowing  for  the   ecclesiastical 
point  of  view  of  the  writer,  the  work  is  one  of  exceptional  value,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  study  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity  with  reference  to  their  interdependence  and  mutual 
relationships. 

Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development:  A 
Study  in  Social  Psychology.  By  James  ]\lArvK  Baldwin. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Compauy.     1897. 

This  volume  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been  crowned  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark),  is  the  sequel  to  the  volume  issued  in 
1895  by  Professor  Baldwin  under  the  title.  Mental  Development  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race.  The  plan  sketched  out  for  the  systematic  treatuient 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  given  in  that  earlier  work,  has  in  some  measure 
been  departed  from  in  this,  but  it  is  only  in  the  order  in  which  the  parts 
of  his  proposed  scheme  were  then  arranged.  The  subject  has  naMiraliy 
enough  grown  upon  him  as  he  has  devoted  more  and  more  thought  to  it  ; 
and  he  sees  now  better  than  he  did  at  first  in  what  order  to  present  his 
exposition  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  both  more  lucid  and  more  practically 
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effective.  We  have  certainly  no  reason  to  regret  this.  The  arrangement 
followed  here  is  admirable,  and  seems  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  first  planned.  The  same  high  literary  excellencies,  which  we 
noted  in  reviewing  the  earlier  volume,  are  conspicuous  in  this.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  same  minute  and  careful  observation  of  small  details  in  the 
movements  and  developments  of  the  child  mind,  all  along  the  tracks  of  its 
growth,  of  the  same  masterly  generalizations  of  these  data,  and  skilful  inter- 
pretations of  their  signification  and  force.  The  work  throughout  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  felicity  and  clearness  of  expression.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  child  mind,  Professor  Baldwin  finds  the  exact,  or  almost  exact,  counter- 
part of  the  evolution  of  the  group,  tribe,  clan,  society.  The  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  child  are  shown  to  be  the  recapitulation  of  the  stages  of 
man's  social  development,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  child  many  of 
these  stages  are  passed  quickly  over,  and  some  of  them  so  quickly  that 
they  cannot  be  observed,  and  must  simply  be  inferred.  Just  as  the  com- 
parative morphologist  traces  the  recapitulation  of  the  evolution  of  the 
body  in  the  development  of  the  foetus,  so  the  comparative  psychologist 
and  anthropologist  trace  in  the  child's  mental  and  social  development  the 
stages  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  the  development 
of  the  race.  Professor  Baldwin  divides  his  study  here  into  two  divisions, 
which  he  titles  'Books,'  Book  I.  ;  Book  II.  These  are  each  again  divided 
into  sections,  called  Parts,  and  into  sub-sections,  named  Chapters. 
Book  I.  treats  of  'the  Person  public  and  private  ;  '  Book  II.  of  '  Society.' 
In  the  first  we  have  the  development  of  the  individual  traced  through  his 
imitative  and  inventive  stages  under  the  play  of  natural  endowments,  and 
hereditary  and  other  environments.  Our  author  goes  here  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ground  covered  by  his  previous  volume,  but  the 
psychological  development  of  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man,  is  now  made 
illustrative  of  that  of  the  race.  We  are  shown  the  influence  of  the  various 
factors  and  conditions  of  the  child  life  leading  up  to  the  emergence  of  the 
sense  of  personality  and  other  mental  phenomena,  culminating  in  the 
ethical  and  social  individual.  Part  1  is  descriptive  of  the  imitative  stage 
of  the  child's  growth  ;  part  2  of  the  inventive  stage  ;  part  3  of  the  indi- 
vidual's equipment  for  life  ;  and  part  4  of  his  '  sanctions.'  By  his  '  sanc- 
ti(ms '  Professor  Baldwin  means  '  all  the  reasons  which  are  really  operative 
on  the  individual  in  keeping  him  at  work  and  at  play.'  These  are  the  two 
spheres  of  the  individual's  activity,  speaking  generally.  The  two  most 
interesting  chapters  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  that  devoted  to  the 
'  Genius,'  and  that  descriptive  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  sentiments.  Professor  Baldwin  will  not  allow  that  the 
genius  is  a  'degenerate,'  nor  that  he  is  in  any  degree  of  an  insane  bent,  or 
bias.  According  to  him  he  can  never  be  a  crank  nor  a  criminal.  He  is 
in  no  sense  abnormal.  He  is  simply  a  man  of  deeper  insight  than  others, 
and  of  keener,  larger  mental  power.  He  combines  in  himself  this  sharper 
mental  activity  with  perfect  sanity  of  judgment.  He  sees  clearly  ahead 
where  less  gifted  men  see  dimly.  He  knows  the  goal  he  wishes  to  reach 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  unfailingly  attained.  We  feel  inclined 
to  quote  largely  from  this  chapter,  but  the  same  inclination  haunts  us 
almost  everywhere,  and,  as  space  prevents  that,  we  must  be  content  to 
commend  it,  and  the  whole  volume  in  fact  to  our  readers'  careful  attention, 
assuring  them  that,  if  at  all  interested  in  studies  of  this  kind,  they  will 
find  it  throughout  extremely  instructive,  and  the  interpretations  offered 
of  our  common  mental  and  social  phenomena  most  helpful  to  the  clearer 
apprehension  of  their  own  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  growth,  and  to  a 
better  grasp  of  many  of  the  complex  problems  presented  daily  to  them  by 
human  history,  and  in  daily  experience.     Book  II.  treats  of  the  social 
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forces,  or  the  influences  at  work  in  society,  and  of  the  organisations 
through  which  social  progress  is  effected.  The  work  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  index,  and  with  several  appendices,  which  more  fully  illustrate 
points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  or  furnish  passages  referred 
to  from  authors  not  likely  to  be  within  the  reach  of  some  of  its  readers. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  J.  SHIELD  NICHOLSON, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbiirj^h.  Vol.  11.  London:  Adam  & 
Charles  Black.     1897. 

As  it  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the  first  volume  of  this  work  was 
published,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume 
may  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  its  author  has  thoroughly  recovered  from 
the  severe  illness  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  interrupted  his  labours. 
In  the  former  volume,  which  is  divided  into  two  books.  Professor  Nichol- 
son dealt  learnedly  and  exhaustively  with  the  problem  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  consequently  discussed  such  important  questions  aa 
Labour  and  Capital,  the  Institution  of  Pi'ivate  Propertj%  Feudalism  and 
Modern  Ownership  of  Land,  Wages,  Profits  and  Economic  Rent.  The 
present  volume,  which  contains  Book  III.  alone,  is  devoted  to  the  imi)or- 
tant  subject  of  Exchange.  Here  the  particular  topics  which  fall  to  be 
discussed  in  detail  are  those  (jf  Exchange-Value  and  Prices,  INIarkets, 
Demand,  Supply,  the  Cost  of  Production  in  Relation  to  Supplj',  and  in 
Relation  to  Wages  and  Profits,  Monej'  and  Systems  of  Metallic  INIoney, 
including  Bimetallism,  Banks  and  Commei'cial  Crises,  Foreign  Trade, 
Chartered  Companies,  and  the  like.  As  in  the  previous  volume.  Professor 
Nicholson's  discussions  here  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  style, 
and  the  singular  felicity  with  which  he  illustrates  his  arguments.  In  his 
hands,  indeed,  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  loses  much  of  its  dry-as- 
dust  character  and  becomes  a  not  unpleasant  or  unenjoyable  study.  Here 
and  there,  his  subject  notwithstanding,  his  pages  become  not  a  little  attrac- 
tive. The  chapter  on  Markets,  for  instance,  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.  If 
anything  it  is  too  short,  and  one  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  few  more 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  practices  whichprevailedin  the  old  Royal  Burglis 
of  Scotland  and  in  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  France.  Those  adduced,  how- 
ever, though  mostly  taken  from  England,  are  none  the  less  apposite  and 
suggestive.  The  change  which  has  come  over  the  character  of  markets  is 
admirably  brought  out.  Once  they  were  occasional  and  widely  separated  ; 
there  was  no  interdependence  among  them  and  speculation  was  forbidden. 
They  are  now  '  continuous  in  time  '  and  '  tlie  market  place  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  cover  the  whole  commercial  world.'  '  Credit  aiul  electricity 
have  broken  down  the  barriers  between  markets,'  and  speculation  instead 
of  being  forbidden,  is  encouraged.  'On  the  Stock  Exchange,'  for  ex- 
ample, '  every  jobber  is  a  re-grater  and  engrosser,  and  every  broker  is  a 
forestaller  ;  and  the  more  they  succeed  in  the  e  medieval  crimes  and  sins 
the  more  they  are  honoured.'  Another  cliapter  which  will  he  read  with 
interest  is  the  one  intituled  '  Of  Monopoly  Values.'  Here  he  deals  with 
a  form  of  trade  which  is  apparently  spreading,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  altogether  unalloyed  blessing  to  the  consumer.  As  com- 
petition tends  to  equality  of  prices,  monopoly.  Dr.  Nicholson  pouits  out, 
tends  to  inequality  and  increase,  though  he  also  points  out  that 
under  certain  conditions  monopoly  may  lead  to  lower  and  more  uniform 
prices  than  competition.  The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  in  relation  to 
waces  and  profit,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  '  in  spite  of.  or 
rather  in  consequence  of,  collective  bargaining  in  many  industnea,  the 
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prices  obtained  for  the  use  of  labour  and  capital  are  determined  not  by  the 
principles  of  monopoly,  but  by  principles  of  competition.'  To  the  many 
answers  which  have  been  given  to  the  question,  What  is  Money  ?  Dr. 
Nicholson  declines  to  add  another,  and  after  a  long  investigation  arrives 
at  the  safe  conclusion  that  '  it  will  be  found  convenient,  and  indeed  neces- 
sary, to  use  various  qualifying  adjectives  in  speaking  of  money  and  in 
different  contexts  to  give  different  degrees  of  elasticity  to  the  definition.' 
In  the  careful  chapter  on  Bimetallism,  tlie  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
there  are  advantages  in  international  bimetallism  which  are  more  palpable 
and  obvious  if  not  more  real  than  stability  of  general  prices,  and  among 
advantages  pointed  out,  are  that  capital  would  flow  more  readily  from 
West  to  East  and  that  great  encouragement  would  be  given  to  trade. 
Another  is  that  with  both  metals  in  use  indifferently  as  standard  money, 
the  great  banks  of  the  world  could  in  case  of  need  much  more  readily  help 
each  other.  As  an  appendix  to  Chapter  XIX.  which  treats  of  Banks  of 
Issue,  Professor  Nicholson  has  added  the  paper  on  the  History  of  Scottish 
Banking  which  was  first  published  in  the  Chicago  Jourwd  of  Political 
Economy,  and  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  Scottish  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  the  Banks  of  Scotland  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  chapter  on  Chartered  Companies,  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  other 
Chartered  Companies  with  a  view  to  throwing  Ivj^ht  on  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing charters  to  companies  and  of  bringing  out  the  real  meaning  and  object 
of  the  old  charters.  The  methods  of  the  old  companies,  it  is  pointed  oat, 
are  no  longer  possible,  and  the  contrast  is  sharply  drawn  between  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  and  those  conferred  upon  the  South  Africa 
Company.  We  can  only  add  that  the  valneof  Professor  Nicholson's  work 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  issue  of  tlie  present  volume,  and  that  the  two 
volumes  form  a  very  important  and  acceptable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  so  ably  treated  in  their  pages. 

Social  Evolution.  By  BENJAMIN  KiDD.  Nineteenth  Thousand. 
With  Appendix  containing  a  Reply  to  Criticisms.  Lou- 
don and  New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.     1898. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kidd's  exceedingly  popular  work  deserves 
attention  because  of  the  Appendix  it  contains  purporting  to  be  a  reply  to 
criticisms.  The  matter  of  the  reply  has  already  appeared  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  but  the  article  there  has  been  rewritten  and 
supplemented  for  the  Appendix  here  given.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
strictly  speaking  the  Appendix  can  be  said  to  be  a  reply  to  criticisms.  To 
the  many  detailed  criticisms  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected  it  is 
confessedly  not  a  reply.  The  time  for  anything  of  that  kind  has  not  in 
Mr.  Kidd's  opinion  yet  arrived.  It  would  even  appear  that  it  is  not  to 
the  older  part  of  the  present  generation  that  Social  Evolution  is  addressed, 
but  '  to  the  rising  generation  of  workers,  to  those  whose  mission  it  will  be 
to  assimilate  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  continuity  the  vast  store  of  new 
knowledge  with  the  old. '  Of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work  the  complaint  is  made  that  while  they  may  in  themselves  '  con- 
stitute a  valuable  examination  of  certain  details  connected  with  the  book,' 
they  '  do  not  to  any  considerable  extent  constitute  criticisms  directed  to- 
wards its  central  argument.'  Mr.  Kidd,  therefore,  contents  himself  with 
recalling  what  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  human  evolution  and 
stating  or  restating  the  four  great  propositions  upon  which  his  analysis  of 
the  life  processes  of  our  western  civilisation  proceeds.  The  fundamental 
fact  which  has  to  be  recognised  in  human  evolution  is  '  that  from  the  very 
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beginning  we  are  concerned  with  a  creature  possessing  two  associated  char- 
acteristics, not  encountered  anywhere  else  in  life,  the  influence  of  which 
marks  off  by  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  his  evolution  from  that  of  all  the 
forms  of  life  that  have  preceded  him.'     The  first  of  these  characteristics  is 
human  reason  ;  the  other,  associated  with  it,  is  the  capacity  which  man 
possesses  of  acting  under  its  influence  in  concert  with  his  fellows  in  social 
groups.     On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  man  can  only  reach  his  highest 
development  and  employ  his  powers  to  the  fullest,  in  association  with  his 
fellows,  and  on  the  other,  the  individual's  intellectual  faculty,  being  itself 
a  factor  contributing  to  success  and  social  efficiency,  '  we  must,  other  things 
being  equal,  find  the  process  of  evolution  also  tending  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible development  of  reason  in  the  individual.'     To  these  two  character- 
istics a  third  is  added,  the  law  of  retrogression,   '  a  fundamental  physio- 
logical law  which  appears  to  be  as  inherently  associated  with  life  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  with  matter.'     Except  on  one  condition,  the  inherent 
tendency  of  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  appears  to  be  towards  retrogression 
and  regeneration,  and  this  tendency  it  is  further  said  can  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  prevalence  of  conditions  in  which  selection  can  prevail.     Hence  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  the  record  of  a  continuous  rivalry, 
effort  and  self-sacritice.     Though  reason  gives  to  man  the  power  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  cosmic  powers  to  which  his  progress  is  due,  he  never  does 
escape  the  process,  and  he  always  shares  in   the  cosmic   progress.     The 
central  feature  of  human  history  is  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kidd,   '  the  re- 
sulting conflict  of  two  great  natural  tendencies  which  has  hitherto  been 
without   any   satisfactory  explanation  either   in  science    or  philosophy.' 
These  tendencies  are  the  'law  of  retrogression  and  the  process  of  evolution 
in  which  is  found  the  ultimate  sanction  for  right  conduct  and  sacrifice,  a 
sanction  which  man  cannot  find  in  himself,  since  it  is  ultra-rational.     <  )n 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  the  factor  of  reason,  and  on  the  other, 
'  the  complimentary  factor  in  that  system  of  ultra-rational  belief  with 
which  the  life  of  every  social  system  is  ultimately  united,  tlie  function  of 
which  is  to  provide  the  necessary  sanction  for  effort  and  sacrifice,  without 
which  the  conditions  of  progress  cannot  continue.     Mr.   Kidd's  four  fun- 
damental principles  of  history — those  which  constitute  his  central  position, 
and  which   his  critics,  he  complains,  have  scarcely  made  any  attempt  to 
examine,  are  as  follows  : — '  1.    All  religion  is  essentially  ultra-rational. 
No  form  of  belief  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  religion  in  the  evolution  of 
society  which  does  not  provide  sanctions  for  conduct  beyond,  and  superior 
to,  reason.     2.  The  social  system  founded  on  a  form  of  religious  belief, 
forms  an  organic  growth  which  is  the  seat  of  a  series  of  historical  pheno- 
mena, unfolding  themselves  in  obedience  to  laws  that  may  be  enunciated. 
3.   The  process  at  work  in  human  society  is  always  developing  two  inher- 
ently antagonistic  but  complementary  tendencies,  namely — (1)  the  tendency 
requiring  the  increasing  subordination  of  the  individual  to  society  ;  (2)  the 
rationalistic  tendency  leading  the  individual  at  the  same  time  to  questiou, 
with  increasing  insistence,  the  authoritj'^  of  the   claims  requiring  him  to 
submit  to  a  process  of  social  order  in  which  he  has  absolutely  no  interest, 
and  which  is  operating  largely  in  the  interests  of  unborn  generations.     In 
a  healthy  and  progressive  society,  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  exist- 
ence is  that  the  second  tendency  must  be  continually  subordinate   to  the 
first.     But  the  intellect  has  no  power  to  effect  this  subordination.     4.  The 
problem  with  which  every  progressive  society  stands  continually  confnmted 
is  :  How  to  retain  the  highest  operative  ultra-rational  sanction  for  those 
onerous  conditions  of  life  which  are  essential  to   the  maintenance  of  its 
place  in  the  evolutionary  process  ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  freest  play  to  those  intellectual  forces   which,  while  tending  to  come 
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into  conflict  with  this  sanction,  contribute  nevertheless  to  raise  to  the 
highest  degree  of  social  efficiency  the  whole  of  the  members.'  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  element  and  originating  cause  in 
social,  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of  evolution,  is  the  cosmic  force,  the 
laws  of  which  form  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  morality,  and  are  indeed  the 
laws  of  morality.  Apparently,  therefore,  Butler  was  not  far  wrong,  but 
hit  the  same  mark  as  Mr.  Kidd  when  he  said,  '  The  Gospel  is  the  re-pub- 
lication of  the  laws  of  nature.'  However,  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  four 
propositions  just  cited  that  Mr.  Kidd's  analysis  of  the  life  processes  of 
Western  civilisation  has  proceeded,  '  The  history  of  which,'  he  says,  '  is, 
in  fact,  simply  the  natural  history  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Wliat  Mr. 
Kidd  means  by  this  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  reader  can 
only  guess  at  its  meaning.  There  may  be  a  great  truth  underlying,  or 
there  may  not  be.  That  the  Christian  religion  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  Western  civilisation  is  undoubted,  but  so  also  have 
science  and  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kidd  has  not  made  his  reply  to 
criticisms  more  explicit,  or  taken  the  trouble  to  set  out  what  he  has  here 
said  in  simpler  terms.  Still,  the  '  Reply  '  aflfords  some,  though  not  all  the 
help  one  would  like  to  the  apprehension  of  his  central  ideas. 

France.      By  JoHN    EDWARD    COURTENAY    BODLEY.      2  Vols. 

London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  <So  Co.     1898. 

This  work  naturally  recalls  two  others— Arthur  Young's  well  known 
Travels  in  France,,  and  the  equally  well  known  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
on  the  new  Democracy  in  America— but  is  unlike  either.      As  a  stvidy  of 
France,  its  people  and  institutions,  it  is  altogether  fresh  and  independent, 
and  occupies  a  distinct  place  of  its  own.     Its  pages  are  scarcely  so  easy 
reading  as  Arthur  Young's  pleasant  narrative  ;  nor  can  its  style  be  said  to 
be  always  equal  to  that  of  the  great  Frenchman's  work.     Its  sentences  are 
sometimes  too  heavily  weighted  with  material  and  allusion,  and  their  mean- 
ing is  not  always  perfectly  obvious.    Still  Mr.  Bodley's  volumes  have  their 
compensatory  advantages.     They  deal  with  France  as  it  now  is,  and  their 
author,  unlike  de  Tocqueville,  lays  no  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
is  contented  to  describe   things  as  they  are,   and  draws  his  comparisons 
from  the  past  rather  than  from  a  possible  future.     That  he  knows  France 
well  and  is  entitled  to  write  with  authority  about  its  condition  and   the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  its  population,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     The  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  inform  himself  is,  in 
these  days  of  rapid  book-making,  remarkable,  having  resided  or  travelled 
for  a  series  of  years  in  almost  every  part  of  France,  collecting  materials 
for  his  study  and  going  to  the  trouble  of  getting  his  own  observations 
and  impressions  checked  and  revised  by  such  men  as  MM.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,    R.    Waddington,    and   Camille   Barrere.      The   picture  which 
Mr.    Bodley    presents,    though    not   by   any   means   altogether   pleasant 
to  contemplate,  is  eminently  instructive,  and  will  probably  furnish  not 
a  few  surprises  to  those  whose  impressions  of  France  have  been  gathered 
during  a  hasty  visit  to  the  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  from 
the  perusal  of  the  public  prints,  or  of  the  writings  of  M.  Zola.     Of  M. 
Zola,    who  is  supposed  to   be  nothing  if  not  absolutely  veracious,   and 
whose  delineations  of  the  various  classes  described  in  his  novels  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  characterised  by  an  almost  photographic  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  Mr.  Bodley  speaks  in  very  decided  terms.     In  France,  civi- 
lisation, he  believes,  has  permeated  to  a  level  lower  than  in  other  coun- 
tries.   The  country  tradesman  or  the  village  postmaster,  he  remarks,  often 
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reveals  in  his  unstudied  speech  the  urbanity  of  good  breedinfr  and  cot- 
tagers sometimes  astonish  strangers  with  their  charm  of  manners  and 
while  admitting  that  there  are  parts  of  France  where  the  peasants  are 
boorish  and  their  personal  habits  unattractive,  maintains  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  civilisation  is  remarkable.  '  Their  stores  of  household  linen  ' 
he  adds,  '  their  excellent  cooking,  the  propriety  of  their  attire,  thoii«h  not 
universal,  exist  as  signs  of  the  force  of  the  French  race  wbich  resists  the 
disorderlmess  of  its  governors.  At  nightfall  the  traveller  who  passes 
through  remote  villages  sometimes  sees  through  the  open  cottage  door 
the  evening  meal,  neatly  laid,  with  a  comfort  unknown  in  middle-class 
houses  m  other  civilised  lands.  If  he  visits  a  rural  mining  district,  which, 
from  the  language  of  the  deputies  who  represent  it  at  Paris,  and  of  their 
journals,  he  might  believe  was  peopled  by  anarchical  savages,  he  will  not 
find  a  population  given  to  brutal  diversion  or  to  intemperance  ;  but  if  he 
enters  the  humble  abode  of  a  collier  or  of  an  ironworker,  he  may  perhaps 
see  him,  surrounded  by  his  family,  taking  his  dinner,  served  with  acces- 
sories only  found  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  in  other  countries.'  That  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture  and  that  daily  life  in  France  abounds  in 
scenes  as  unpleasant  as  any  to  be  found  in  other  modern  communities  Mr. 
Bodley  freely  admits.  '  But,'  he  continues,  '  If  a  writer  sets  to  work,  like 
M.  Zola,  to  prove  that  labourers  or  miners  or  shopmen  are  sometimes  re- 
volting in  their  lives,  it  is  easy  to  gather  testimony  in  support.  But  his 
inductive  method  is  as  unscientific  and  as  misleading  as  that  of  less  emi- 
nent French  writers,  who,  by  collecting  reports  of  English  tribunals,  seek 
to  show  that  the  English  are  a  nation  of  profligate  hypocrites.  Some  of 
the  work  of  M.  Zola  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Europe  ;  but  even  though  he  has  never  set  down  a  single  incident  with- 
out documentary  evidence,  he  has  none  the  less  slandered  his  countrymen. 
More  than  that,  the  humble  French  people  whom  he  holds  up  to  horror 
in  Germinal  and  La  Terre  are,  considering  their  arduous  disadvan- 
tages, relatively  much  more  civilised  than  the  class  to  which  ]M.  Zoli 
belongs.'  Elsewhere,  and  in  another  connection,  Mr.  Bodley  makes  tlie 
important  -remark,  that  nowhere  in  France  can  any  counterpart  be  found 
of  the  hopeless  misery  of  the  poor  in  our  own  cities.  The  pessimism 
which  at  present  exists  in  France  he  attributes  not  to  the  difficulty  of 
coping  with  the  growth  of  physical  evil  nor  to  any  particular  social  cause, 
though  the  social  problems  of  the  country  are  undoubtedly  serious,  but  to 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  favouring  circumstances 
under  which  representative  institutions  have  been  tried  under  the  Third 
Republic,  the  parliamentary  system  has  emerged  from  them  irretrievably 
discredited.  This  failure  he  attributes  not  solely  to  anything  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  French  people  ;  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  thwart  the 
working  of  the  system  he  finds  in  '  its  combination  with  a  centralised  ad- 
ministration constructed  to  be  manijjulated  by  one  strong  hand,'  the 
defects  of  which  centralisation  parliamentary  government,  in.stead  of  modi- 
fying, aggravates.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds  I'lat  autonomic  institutions, 
if  they  had  been  instituted  by  Napoleon,  would  not  have  suited  the 
French,  while,  it  is  certain,  he  maintains,  that  the  centralised  system 
which  he  did  institute  conforms  both  to  the  wants  and  to  the  ideas 
of  the  French.  This  somewhat  paradoxical  position  I\Ir.  Bodley  sustain-s 
by  a  series  of  well  conceived  and  solid  arguments.  What  Franco  needs  in 
order  to  the  removal  of  its  pessimism  and  the  evils  under  which  it  is  at 
present  labouring  is  not  military  and  political  aUiances,  or  successes,  but 
a  form  of  government  capable  of  working  well  with  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  '  These  are  the  Central  Administration  and  Man- 
hood  Suffrage;'     'and   even,'  it   is   added,    'though    the  master  whom 
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France  is  always  looking  for  were  to  arrive,  he  will  not  enjoy  a  long  reign 
unless  he  be  apt  to  combine  those  elements.'  In  the  three  chapters  in 
which  he  discusses  the  application  of  the  terms  '  Liberty,'  '  Equality,' 
'Fraternity'  and  'Patriotism'  to  modern  France,  Mr.  Bodley  brings 
out  many  interesting  and  little  known  facts,  and  shows  that  under  the 
Republic  neither  liberty  nor  equality  can  be  said  to  exist  to  any  great 
extent.  Of  liberty  very  little  in  the  British  sense  exists,  while  tyr- 
anny both  of  the  social  and  bureaucratic  kinds  are  exercised  even  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country.  Toleration  seems  t(j  be  rare,  and  something 
like  systematic  persecution  is  carried  on  by  the  anti-clerical  party.  Though 
politics  are  hourly  discussed  in  the  press,  political  indifference  Mr.  Bodley 
shows  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation  ;  and  there  is  a 
widespread  scepticism  among  peaceable  citizens  as  to  the  utility  of  inter- 
ference in  politics.  The  chapters  on  the  Constitution,  the  Parliamentary 
System,  and  Political  Parties,  which  make  up  three  out  of  the  four  books 
into  which  the  work  is  divided,  are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. Speaking  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Bodley  remarks  on  the  absence  from 
it  of  any  proper  representation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  Out  of  300  Senators  only  forty  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  commerce  or  industry,  and  some  of  these  are  bankers  and  retired 
shopkeepers.  Large  employers  of  labour  and  merchants  from  the  great 
commercial  and  indnstrial  centres  are  absent.  '  It  is  easy,'  Mr.  Bodley 
writes,  'to  see  how  an  Assembly,  composed  in  increasing  measure  of  such 
elements,  is  witliout  great  authority  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  merely  power, 
genius,  and  eloquence  which  are  wanting;  but  country  lawyers  and  doctors, 
who  have  grown  grey  within  a  provincial  horizon,  have  npt  as  a  rule  ade- 
qiiate  experience  of  men  and  of  affairs  to  make  them  shine  in  a  legislative 
body.  The  lawyers  have  not  the  fault,  imputed  to  Englishmen  of  the 
same  class,  of  speaking  from  a  brief  without  conviction  ;  their  failing  is 
rather  to  pose  as  theoretical  jurists,  and  the  painstaking  essays  which 
they  deliver  from  the  tribune  are  perhaps  better  litted  to  stir  the  applause 
of  a  congress  of  advocates  at  the  seat  of  a  provincial  Court  of  Appeal,  than 
to  raise  the  practical  i-enown  of  the  Senate.'  The  work,  however,  is  one 
of  which  no  really  adequate  conception  can  be  conveyed  in  a  few  pages. 
As  already  hinted  its  pages  are  laden  with  information  regarding  a  great 
and  interesting  people,  laboriously  gathered  and  anxiously  weighed  and 
revised.  Mr.  Bodley  has  laid  all  students  of  the  country,  as  also  of  forms 
of  government,  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  has  furnished  our 
literature  with  a  great  and  notable  work. 
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The  History  of  Greece  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Close  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Greek  Nation.  By  AdOLPH  Holm. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederick  Clarke. 
Vol.  IV.  Londou  aud  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1898. 

In  this  f(nu-tli  and  concluding  volume  of  his  work.  Dr.  Holm  makes 
a  new  and  commendable  departure  in  the  writing  of  the  history  of 
Greece  by  continuing  the  narrative  and  describing  the  whole  course  of 
Greek  life  and  thought  in  Europe  and  beyond  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  original  intention,  it 
would  appear,  was  to  stop  with  the  year  146  B.C.,  when  Macedonia  was  con- 
quered and  became  a  Roman  jirovince.  That,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
natural  or  a  convenient  stopping  place,  inasmuch  as  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  nation  still  survived  and  Greece  was  still  a  political  power,  and 
the  only  natural  term  to  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  is  the  point  finally 
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clecided  iipon,  when  almost  every  vestige  of  political  independence  among 
the  Greeks  was  destroyed  by  the  incorporation  of  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
tlie  countries  where  its  civilisation  prevailed,  as  provinces  of  tlie  Empire 
Ihe  lengthening  of  the  period  has  necessarily  increased  the  difficulty  of 
compressing  the  narrative   within   the   requisite   limits.     That  difficulty 
however,  has  been  successfully  surmounted,  and  in  Dr.  Holm's  four  voll 
uiries  the  reader  has  now  for  the  tirst  time  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation 
and  of  Greek  civilisation  from  their  earliest  beginnings  down  to  tlie  time 
when  in  their  turn  Greece  and  the  Greeks  along  with  the  countries  in 
winch  they  had  settled  and  where  their  civilisation  liad  taken  root,  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  flood  of  Roman  Conquest.     With  the  designations 
which  liave  hitherto  been  given  to  the  period  covered  by  this  volume  Dr. 
Holm,  like  Grote  and  others,  is  dissatisfied.    With  respect  to  'Hellenism,' 
an  appellation  which  owes  its  adoption  to  the  autliority  of  Droysen,  he 
maKes  the  remark  :   'The  history  of  Hellenism  cannot  be  used  to  denote 
the  history  of  a  period  before  which  Hellenism  had  existed  for  centuries 
in  a  high  state  of  perfection.'     '  Hellenistic,'  he  denounces  as  a  '  barbarous 
adjective,'  and  continues  :  '  Hellenistic  is  said  to  be  the  Hellenic  element 
influenced  by  barbarian  elements,  and  tlierefore  Greek  civilisation  after 
Alexander  can,  it  is  supposed,  be  appropriately  called  Hellenistic.     But 
apart  from  the  arbitrary  formation  of  the  word,  its  alleged  meaning  does 
not  coincide  with  the  principal  manifestations  of  the  life  of  that  time. 
For  Greek  literature  was  but  little  influenced  by  the  barbarian  element 
after  Alexander,  and  Greek  art  still  less  so,  and  Athenian  life  and  char- 
acter not  at  all.'     He  maintains,  therefore,  that  there   is  no  reason  for 
calling   Greek  civilisation  after  Alexander  Hellenistic,   and  that  though 
this  term  may  be  used  of  Greek  civilisation  with  an  Oriental  alloy,  the 
culture  of  a  native  of  Damascus  cannot  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  that  of 
a  Greek  of  that  age  in  general.     Dr.  Holm  is  as  little  satistied  with  the 
appellation   'Alexandrine'  which  has  been  adopted  by  R.  Volk  maun  and 
others  on  the  ground  that  Alexandria  took  the  lead  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  period.      Dr.  Holm,  however,  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  this 
is  a  mistake.     On  R.  Volkniann's  own  sliowing  there  were  several  depart- 
ments, as  for  instance,  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  in  which  Alexandria  was 
of  no  importance,  and  in  many  respects,  as  is  shown   towards  the  end  <tf 
the  volume,  the  intellectual  influence  of  Alexandria  has  been  exaggerated, 
while  in  respect  to  politics  the  Egyptian  city  was  by  no  means  representa- 
tive  of  the  Greek  spirit.     Alexander  and   his  achievements   belong,  of 
course,  to  the  previous  volume.     The  present  volume  opens  with  a  des- 
cription of  the  condition  of  Alexander's  Empire  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  his  successors  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  its  dignitii  s 
and  governorships  among  themselves.     This  is  followed  by  a  cliapter  on 
the  leading  figures  of  the  age,  in  which  the  Diadochi  and  some  of  the  Epi- 
goni  are  sketched  with  considerable  felicity.    In  opposition  to  Droysen,  Dr. 
Holm  holds  that  during  this  period,  323-380,  the  Greeks  were  not  under- 
going a  process  of  moral  and  intellectual  decadtice,  and  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  still  struggling  f<>r  freedom.     The  men  who  came 
to  the  front  he  designates  as  in  a  certain  sense   'self-made.'     The  com- 
parison between  them  and   the  marshals  of  Napoleon,  liowever,  is  <)nly 
partially  true  ;  there  were  essential  difl'erences  between  them.    '  Napoleon 
was  a  jyarvenu  ;  among  his  ablest  marshals  were  sons  of  an  innkeui)er,  oi 
a  servant,  and  of  a  stable-man.     Alexander  was  a  legitimate  monarch,  and 
most  of  his  generals  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  country.'     Tlie  Dia- 
dochi, however,  must   not  be  over-estimated.     While  Alexander  was  '  a 
genius,  who  opened  a  new  era  for  the  Greeks,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a 
man  into  the  bargain,'  they  were  'Egoists,  who  aped  a  genius,  only  in 
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externals,'  and  deserve  recognition  in  so  far  only  as  they  promoted  culture. 
The  greatest  credit  for  this  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Selucids, 
especially  for  their  encouragement  of  Greek  city  life.  The  Ptolomies  de- 
serve recognition  in  a  less  degree  for  their  promotion  of  science.  As  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  military  affairs. 
The  various  campaigns  are  briefly  but  lucidly  described,  and  here  and 
there  their  tedium  is  relieved  by  chapters  of  special  brilliancy,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  devoted  to  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  to  Agathocles,  who 
was  '  not  only  a  clever  tyrant,  but  also  a  first  rate  actor,'  and  to  Pyrrhus, 
who  'next  to  Alexander  was  the  greatest  general  of  the  Greeks.'  The 
underlying  theme  of  the  volume,  however,  is  the  development  of  Greek 
civilisation  as  a  power  effecting  an  internal  unity  amid  the  greatest  politi- 
cal diversity.  To  this  Dr.  Holm  returns  again  and  again  ;  but  more 
especially  in  his  chapters  on  philosophy  and  literature,  in  which  he  has 
much  that  is  new  to  say.  The  notes  of  this  volume  are  especially  attractive. 
Like  those  in  the  other  volumes,  they  contain  list  of  authorities  ;  but  while 
doubtless  valuable  on  this  account,  their  chief  value  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Holm  uses  them  for  the  further  purpose  of  stating  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  opinions  held  by  his  predecessors  and  for  retaining  his  own. 
The  translation,  as  in  the  other  volumes,  is  done  with  great  skill  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  both  he  and  the  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  students 
of  history  for  introducing  to  them  in  so  excellent  an  English  dress  a  work 
which  will  evidently  take  its  place  among  the  best  histories  of  Greece 
which  have  yet  been  written,  and  is  in  some  respects,  and  those  not  of  the 
least  importance,  superior  to  them. 

In  the  Olden  Times :  Being  Papers  on  Places  and  People  of  the 

Past.     By  the  Rev.  KiRKWOOD  Hewat,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

Paisley  and  London  :  Alex.  Gardner.     1898. 

We  have  here  a  dozen  papers,  some  of  whicli  have  been  printed  before, 
dealing  with  places  and  people  for  the  most  part  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  and  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  They  are  mainly  of  an 
antiquarian  or  historical  character,  and  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  local  as  well  as  with  national  history.  Their  author,  Mr.  Hewat,  is 
already  well  known  as  a  local  historian  through  his  excellent  volume  on 
Prestwick  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  A  Little 
Scottish  World,  and  to  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  referring  at  the  time 
of  its  publication.  The  pap(3rs  contained  in  the  present  volume,  or  rather 
the  volume  itself,  is  less  ambitious  than  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to, 
but  is  written  in  the  same  natural  and  effective  style,  and  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  interest  or  instruction.  Mr.  Hewat  is  a  genial  as  well  as  an 
accurate  and  learned  writer,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  readers  with  the  incidents  and  facts  in  which  he  is  interested 
himself.  The  ancient  royal  residence  which  gives  the  title  to  the  first 
paper,  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Dundonald,  once  the  home  of  the  Stewarts, 
and  for  some  time  a  royal  residence.  A  large  portion  of  it  still  remains, 
though  in  ruins,  having  been  left  to  the  bats  and  the  owls  for  many 
generations.  Mr.  Hewat  uses  it,  however,  as  a  text  on  which  to  found  a 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  royal  family  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  In  'The  Abbot  and  the  Earl,'  he  re-tells,  with  considerable 
minuteness,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the  abbot  himself,  the 
horrible  story  of  the  torture  of  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguel  by  John,  Earl  of 
Cassilis — a  story  revived  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Crockett  in  The  Grey  Man. 
Connected  with  the  town  of  Ayr  we  have  three  papers.  One  of  them  has 
ithe  ancient  Church  of  St.  John  for  its  subject — a  church  which  Cromwell's 
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troops  enclosed  in  the  fort  they  built,  and  turned  into  an  arsenal.  The 
second  of  the  three  sketches  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Welsli, 
Knox's  son-in-law,  who,  for  attending  the  proscribed  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Aberdeen  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was 
banished,  and  spent  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  Franco,  and 
died  in  London,  when  on  his  way  to  the  new  Colonies  in  North  America. 
The  last  of  the  three  papers  in  connection  with  Ayr  returns  to  CromweU's 
troops,  and  is  an  attempt,  though  only  partially  successful,  to  vindicate  their 
character,  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  against  the  charges  which  have 
sometimes  been  brought  against  them.  Cromwell's  men  were  certainly  not 
saints,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  some  of  the  women  of  the  town 
boasted  that  they  had  converted  several  of  them  to  Presbyterianism.  An 
interesting  paper  is  the  one  headed  '  A  Great  Scholar,'  the  great  scholar 
being  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  a  cousin  of  Zachary  Boyd's,  and  succes- 
sively Professor  at  Montauban  and  then  at  Saumur  in  Anjou,  Principal  of 
Glasgow  University,  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called.  College,  and  minister  of  Paisley.  In  the  three  last  places  he  was 
not  happy.  At  Glasgow  he  was  '  Angreit  wi'  the  bairns '  or  students,  and 
was  disturbed  by  cabals  in  the  Senate.  His  anti-prelatic  tendencies  were 
oflfensive  to  James  VI.,  and,  discovering  this,  Boyd  withdrew  to  his 
estates.  At  Paisley  he  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  his  house  was  broken 
into  and  his  furniture  destroyed.  Moreover,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Abercorn  and  her  son.  Lord  Strabane,  were  intriguing  against  him,  and 
carried  their  dislike  so  far  as  to  have  him  stoned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  against  the  wicked  town  and  retired 
once  more  to  Trochrig.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  most  learned  man.  He 
taught  Hebrew  and  Syrian,  wrote  Latin  poems,  quoted  Greek  abundantly, 
preached  and  wrote  in  French,  and  left  behind  him  a  huge  tome  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Of  a  different  stamp  from  the  paper  just 
referred  to  are  those  on  '  Smugglers '  and  '  Clerical  Life.'  In  both  of  these, 
as  well  as  in  another  paper,  are  frequent  references  to  Burns.  There  is  a 
paper  also  on  the  Gladstone  family,  founded  upon  an  article  which 
appeared  ^ome  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  We  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  indicate  the  character  of  Mr.  Hewat's  volume,  and  to 
commend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady  :   The  Autobiography  of  Elizabeth 
Gn'ant  of  Rothiemicrchus,  afterivards  Mrs.  Smith  of  Baltiboys, 
1797-1830.     Edited  by  Lady  Strachey.     Loudou  :  John 
Murray.     1898. 
These  memoirs  were  written  by  their  author  for  the  instruction  of  her 
children  and  her  nieces,  and  were  printed  for  jjrivate  circulation.     A  fter 
they  had  appeared  in  print,  their  value  was  discovered,  and  they  are  now 
given  to  the  public  under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Strachey.     The  marks  of 
their  early  destination  are  obvious.      Mrs.  Sm-th  had  many  cousuis,  and 
many  details  are  given  respecting  both  them  and  her  household,  which  are 
of  comparatively  slight  interest  to  the  public,  and  here  and  there  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  narrative  somewhat  tedious,  and  which,  thougli  in- 
teresting enough  to  those  for  whom  the  work  was  originally   intended, 
might  with  advantage,  in  a  work  intended  for   the  public,   have   been 
excised.      AU  the  same,  even  with  these  drawbacks— if  drawbacks  they 
may  be  called— the  public  is  the  gainer  by  the  publication  of  *l5%»nV,n  ^ 
Memoirs.      They  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  1<  J/-l»J(i— 
were  be-un  in  1845  and  hnished  in  1867.     Mrs.  Smith  had  evidently  an 
extraordinary  memory,  and   records   her  recollections  with  a  fulness  ot 
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detail  and  an  appearance  of  accuracy  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  remark- 
able. One,  and  not  the  least  valuable  features  of  the  volume,  is  that  it 
brings  out  the  character  of  an  intensely  interesting  and  notable  woman  in 
the  person  of  its  author.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  heroine  of  her  own  story,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  trace  of  egotism  or  vanity  in  the  whole  of  her  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  closely  printed  pages.  She  tells  her  story  with  such  artless 
simplicity,  has  such  large  interests  in  others,  and  writes  with  such  an 
entire  absence  of  ill-temper  of  any  kind,  that  though  continually  writing 
about  herself  and  her  doings,  one  never  feels  that  her  own  individuality  is 
for  a  moment  presented  in  any  other  than  the  most  natural  way.  As  a 
piece  of  narrative  writing,  her  Memoirs  are  of  great  value,  and  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  If  now  and  then  they  enter  into  more  details  than 
one  cares  about,  they  are  always  bright  and  cheery,  and  here  and  there 
they  are  enlivened  by  a  touch  of  humour  or  a  capital  story.  Their  chief 
value,  however,  is  in  the  picture  given  of  the  domestic  and  social  life 
of  the  upper  middle-classes  of  the  period  they  cover.  Mrs.  Smith's  father 
was  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus.  The  estate  was  valuable,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  might  have  sufficed  to  employ  his  energies,  but,  restless  and 
ambitious,  he  took  to  law,  practised  in  Edinburgh,  then  in  London, 
entered  Parliament,  became  involved  in  debt,  received  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  judges  in  Bombay,  and  was  knighted  ;  quarrelled  with  the 
Governor,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  resigned  his  judgeship,  practised  at  the 
Calcutta  Bar,  and  died  on  his  way  home,  but  not  before  his  debts  had  been 
cleared  off.  His  family  followed  him  about,  and  Mrs.  Smith's  recollec- 
tions belong  not  only  to  the  Doune,  the  Highland  home  of  her  childhood, 
but  also  to  Edinburgh,  London,  Bombay,  and  other  places,  chiefly  those 
of  her  friends  and  relatives.  The  greater  part  of  the  autobiography  is 
taken  up  with  recollections  of  her  early  years.  The  Doune,  and  the  free 
and  hospitable  life  there,  is  described  with  great  fulness.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  visitors  were  coming  and  going  daily,  and  open  house 
was  kept  in  something  like  the  old  Highland  style.  Near  neighbours  in 
summer  were  the  Duchess  of  Goi-don  and  Lady  Georgina  Gordon,  who 
lived  at  Kinara,  about  two  miles  distant,  '  a  sort  of  backwoods  life,'  'a 
dramatic  emancipation  from  the  forms  of  society.'  '  In  the  "  but  "  and 
"ben,"  constituting  the  small  farm  cabin,  it  was  that  she  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Georgina,  dwelt.  By  the  help  of  white  calico,  a  little  whitewash,  a 
little  paint,  and  plenty  cf  flowers,  they  made  their  apartment  quite  pretty. 
What  had  been  the  kitchen,  at  one  end  of  the  house,  was  elevated  by  vari- 
ous contrivances  into  a  sitting-room  ;  a  barn  was  fitted  up  into  a  barrack 
for  ladies,  a  stable  for  gentlemen  ;  a  kitchen  was  easily  formed  out  of  some 
of  the  out-ofl3ces,  and  in  it,  without  his  buttery,  without  his  stove,  without 
his  thousand  and  one  assistants  and  resources,  her  French  cook  sent  up 
dinners  still  talked  of  by  the  few  remaining  partakers.  The  entrees  were 
all  prepared  in  one  black  pot — a  large  potatoe  chaudron,  which  he  had  in- 
geniously divided  into  four  compartments  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  tin- 
sheet  crossed,  the  only  inconvenience  of  this  clever  plan  being  that  the 
company  had  to  put  up  with  all  white  sauce  one  day  and  all  brown  the 
next.  .  .  Half  the  London  world  of  fashion,  all  the  clever  people  that 
could  be  hunted  out  from  all  parts,  all  the  north  country,  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  far  and  near,  without  regard  to  wealth  or  station,  and  all 
the  kith  and  kin  of  both  Gordons  and  Maxwells,  flocked  to  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  wilderness  during  the  fine  autumns  to  enjoy  the  free  life,  the 
pure  air,  and  the  wit  and  fun  the  Duchess  brought  with  her  to  the  moun- 
tains. .  .  When  the  Duchess  had  miscalculated  her  supplies,  or  more 
guests  arrived  than  she  could  possibly  accommodate,  the  overplus,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  came  over  to  us.     Morning,  noon,  and  night  there"  was  a 
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coming  and  going.  All  our  spare-rooms  were  often  filled,  even  to  the 
many  beds  in  the  barrack,  and  at  Kinara  shakes-down  in  the  dining-room 
and  the  sofas  in  the  drawing-room  were  constantly  resorted  to  for  gentle- 
men who  were  too  late  for  a  corner  in  the  "  wooden  room,"  a  building 
erected  a  short  way  from  the  house  in  the  midst  of  the  beech  thicket  upon 
the  banks.  Much  space  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
education  and  of  that  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  ;  many  stories  are  related 
of  ministers  and  others  in  the  Highlands  ;  vivid  sketches  are  given  of  the 
modes  of  travelling  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  descriptions  of 
balls  and  dinners  and  notabilities  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Bombay. 
The  variety  of  interest  in  the  volume,  indeed,  is  almost  endless.  Open  it 
where  we  may,  the  eye  is  sure  to  light  upon  something  either  entertaining 
or  instructive,  while  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  it  is  invaluable. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1750,  from  MS.  104  in  the  Kings 
Library,  British  Museum.  With  an  lutroduction  by 
Andrew  L^NG.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons.     1898. 

Although  the  author  of  the  description  of  the  Highlands  which  Mr.  Lang 
has  here  printed,  is  unknown,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  the 
conclusion  he  has  come  to,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Bruce,  who  accompanied 
the  Spy,  Pickle,  to  Scotland  in  1754,  and  who,  five  years  before,  was  era- 
ployed  by  Government  to  survey  the  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Scot- 
land.    Positive  evidence,  however  is  wanting  ;  but  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  evidently  went  to  work  systematically,  visiting  the  clans  and  dis- 
tricts he  mentions,  making  what  investigations  he  could  and  forming  his 
own  opinions.     The  value  of  his  reports  is  somewhat  discounted  by  his 
vehement  anti-Stewart  and  Protestant  prejudices,  which  he  never  attempts 
to  hide,  but  seems  rather  to  parade.     Still,  when  allowance  is  made  for 
these  prejudices,  his  reports  are  valuable.     Some  of  his  figures  are  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Highlands 
could  raise  220,000  men,  a  calculation  much  above  that  of  the  Gartmore 
MS.,  and  probably  taken  from  Wade's  report.     Here  and  there  he  gives 
bits   of   Highland  traditions  and  touches  upon  the  thorny  topic  of  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  the  clans.     His  descriptions  of  the  country,  the 
state  of  Agriculture,  the  influence   of  the  Clan  System,  and   the  social 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  people  are.  to  say  the  least,  vigorous,  and 
for  the  most  part  confirmed  by  other  authorities.    Beginning  in  Caithness, 
he  says  of  the  Sinclairs,  '  The  Common  People  are  Slaves,  in  proportion 
to  the  Distance  of  their  Country  from  the  Center  of  Justice.     I  have  seen 
a  Number  of  Poor  Wretches  oblig'd  to  carry  out  large  Dunghills  in  Kreels 
or  Baskets  on  their  Backs,  from  their  Landlord's  House  to  his  Cornfields ; 
and  Women  Drive  two  Horses  a  piece  loaded  with  Dung,  carry  a  Kreel  of 
the  same  stuff  on  their  Backs,  and  spin  at  the  Distaflf  as  they  travel  along.' 
'  More  than  half  the  men  of  the  same  clan,'  he  says,  'are  but  pitiful  half- 
starved  Creatures  of  a  low  Dwarfish  Stature,    whom  a  stranger  would 
hardly  believe  to  be  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.'     'The  gentry,'  on  the 
other  hand,  'are  Strong  and  Well-bodied  Men,  much  given  to  Hospitality 
and  Drinking.'  '  The  Sinclairs,'  he  reports,  '  are  not  thieves.'     The  Mac- 
kays,  in  Lord  Reay's  country,  are  described  as  '  the  most  Religions  of  all 
the  Tribes  that  dwell  among  the  mountains.  South  or  North,  though  of 
old  they  were  reckon'd  the  most  Barbarous  and  Wicked  of  all  the  Clans.' 
The  people  are  not  '  slaves  or  dwarfs '  like  their  neighbours  in  Caithness, 
but  'tall,  strong,  well-bodied,'  and  are  said  to  make  a  better  militia  than 
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any  of  the  neighbouring  clans.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  be  able 
to  raise  1200  men,  but  '  a  third  of  them  are  mean  and  despicable  creatures.' 
Like  their  neighbours  across  the  Firth  of  Tain,  the  Rosses,  the  people  of 
Sutherland  '  hate  thieving.'  The  author  visited  the  Western  Isles  and 
gives  a  far  from  flattering  account  of  the  M'Neils  in  South  Uist,  who,  he 
says,  murder  shipwrecked  crews  to  secure  their  goods,  but  who,  '  notwith- 
standing these  Barbarous  and  Shocking  opportunities  of  enriching  them- 
selves '  .  .  .  '  have  been  always  the  Scorn  of  their  Neighbours,  both 
for  their  Poverty  and  their  Pride.'  Of  the  M 'Donalds,  he  writes,  '  They 
think  that  M 'Donald  of  the  Isles  was  in  possession  of  the  half  of  Scotland, 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  Confederate  than  a  Subject  of  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land. These  Foolish  Idle  Tales  are  often  repeated  to  the  young  Children 
and  are  believed,  I  am  afraid,  much  better  than  Scripture,  and  have  this 
bad  Efi"ect  upon  them,  that  the  poorest  and  most  despicable  Creatures  of 
the  name  of  M 'Donald  looks  upon  himself  as  a  Gentleman  of  far  Superior 
Quality  and  Dignity  than  a  man  in  England  of  £1000  a  year.  This  is  one 
Reason  why  so  few  of  these  people  pursue  Industry,  Trade  or  Handicrafts 
of  any  kind.'  Knoidart,  of  which  Glengarry  was  proprietor,  is  described 
as  a  perfect  Den  of  Thieves  and  Robbers,'  and  the  people  as  having  ever 
been  '  Wild,  Rapacious,  and  a  plague  and  Disturbance  to  their  neighbours,' 
and  again  as  '  these  Villains  ; '  but  still  stronger  language  is  used  about 
the  people  in  Glengarry's  own  country.  They  *  are  the  very  Dregs  and 
Refuse  of  Mankind,'  without  even  the  saving  virtue  of  being  given  to 
Hospitality,  a  virtue  which  the  '  Thieves  in  other  parts  of  the  Country, 
especially  the  Camerons,  practise.'  At  the  close  of  his  rep  irt,  the  Author 
gives,  as  required  by  his  employers,  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  which,  on  the  whole,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  some  experience  and  not  without  considerable  fitness  for  the  work  on 
which  he  was  sent.  The  thanks  of  students  of  Scottish  history  are  due  to 
the  Editor  for  unearthing  this  long  unknown  document  and  for  the  intro- 
duction he  has  written  for  it.  The  volume  is  one  that  students  of  the 
period  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antonmus  to  Himself:  An  English  Translation, 
With  Introductory  Study  on  Stoicism  and  the  Last  of  the 
Stoics.  By  Gerald  H.  Kendall,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1898. 

Dr.  Rendall  has  discarded  the  titles  usually  given  to  translations  of  the 
writings  of  M.  Aurelius  and  adopted  one  which  has  the  merit  of  being  not 
only  more  descriptive  but  a  reproduction  in  English  of  the  only  title  for 
which  there  is  any  vestige  of  authority.  The  volume  certainly  contains 
'  thoughts  '  and  '  meditations,'  but  what  M.  Aurelius  wrote  are  much  more 
reminiscences,  reflections,  interrogations  and  admonitions  or  expostula- 
tions addressed  to  himself.  Of  the  enduring  value  of  the  book  there  can 
be  no  question.  One  may  differ  from  Renan  when  he  says  that  it  is  '  the 
most  human  of  all  books  '  or  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  containing  '  the 
gospel  that  will  never  grow  old  ; '  so  too  one  may  difi'er  from  Dr.  Rendall 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  soliloquies  are  '  a  De  Imitatione  such  as  might 
have  been  penned  amid  the  isolations  of  Khartoum  ; '  but  most  will  hold 
with  Myers  that  the  '  Thoughts '  will  remain  for  ever  '  the  normal  high- 
water  mark  of  the  unassisted  virtue  of  man,'  or  with  M.  Arnold  that  '  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  like  Marcus  Aurelius  is  an  iinperishable  benefit.' 
Dr.  Rendall's  translation  is  not  literal  and  does  not  profess  to  be  such.  It 
is  something  more— a  reproduction,  accurate  so  far  as  we  have  exa- 
mined it,  into  modern  English  of  what  the  author  wrote.     The  style  in 
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the  original  is  crabbed  and  often  obscure,  and  translations  which  have  at- 
tempted to  be  literal,  while  having  much  to  commend  them,  have  failed  in 
attractiveness.  Dr.  Kendall's  version  is  clear  and  readable,  and  couched 
in  that  familiar  English  which  a  man  of  education  may  be  supposed  to 
adopt  when  addressing  himself.  The  best  translation  we  are  acquainted 
with,  one  which  is  as  nearly  literal  as  may  be,  is  the  late  George  Long's, 
but  a  comparison  between  the  two  shows  that  the  advantages  are  on  the 
side  of  Dr.  Rendall's.  The  Essays,  which  are  prefixed  as  introductory  to 
the  translation,  are  in  every  way  commendable.  They  deal  with  the  origin 
and  history  of  Stoicism  and  with  just  so  many  of  its  doctrines  as  are  in- 
volved or  implicated  in  the  text,  to  which  they  are  supplied  with  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  references.  The  Greek  text,  on  tlie  opposite  page,  with  a 
glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Stoical  philosophy  would  make  this  an 
ideal  edition,  and  may  perhaps  be  looked  for.  Meantime  here  is  an  admir- 
able version,  one  that  brings  the  reader  into  closer  contact  with  tlie  mind 
of  the  last  and  noblest  of  the  Stoics  than  any  other  version  we  have  seen. 

Miraheau.     By  P.  F.  WiLLERT,  M.A.     Loudon  and  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1898. 

The  inclusion  of  a  Life  of  Mirabeau  in  the  '  Foreign  Statesmen  Series  ' 
was  a  necessity ;  for  however  much  the  historian  may  dislike  and  denounce 
his  character,  Mirabeau  is  one  of  those  actors  on  the  world's  stage  of  wlmm 
he  is  obliged  to  take  note.  Mirabeau  aimed  at  great  things,  was 
capable  of  great  things,  and  played  a  most  conspicuous  part  at  the  opening 
of  the  greatest  political  and  social  movement  in  modern  times.  That, 
however,  is  probably  the  most  that  can  be  said  about  him ;  for  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  notwithstanding  his  splendid  endowments  and  the 
opportunities  which  the  times  offered  for  their  effective  employment,  his 
fame  has  far  out-run  his  achievements.  Practically,  in  spite  of  his  orations 
and  the  fascination  he  exercised  over  all  who  met  him,  his  life  was  a 
failure.  Like  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  though  in  a  much  more  serious  way, 
he  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  What  he  might  have  done  if  his  private  life 
had  been  different,  and  he  had  been  able  to  secure  to  himself  something 
of  the  confidence  which  even  Necker  or  Lafayette  enjoyed,  it  is  vain  to 
speculate.  In  Mr.  Willert's  slim  volume  not  all  that  can  be  said  about 
Mirabeau  either  fcjt  or  against  him.  is  contained,  but  the  reader  will  find 
no  reason  to  complain  that  Mr.  Willert  holds  a  brief  either  for  Mira'.)«au 
or  against  him.  From  beginning  tc  end  he  writes  with  caution  and  re- 
straint, and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  reader  into  clo.sest  lonch  with 
his  subject.  Neither  extenuating  nor  exaggerating  the  facts  of  Mirabeau's 
life,  he  narrates  them  so  far  as  his  space  permits,  and  leaves  them  to 
speak  for  themselves.  In  this  way  he  has  produced  a  most  readable 
volume,  and  presented  the  reader  with  what,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  prohab  y 
the  best  and  most  truthful  portrait  we  liave  of  this  '  foreign  statesman.' 

SHORT    NOTICES. 

The  Revel  and  the  Battle  (Macmillan)  contains  nine  Sermons  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Southwell  at  St.  Mary's  Oxt'ord,  at  special  services  for  under- 
graduates, and  fourteen  other  sermons  pn-ached  at  various  places  on  special 
occasions.  The  title  looks  just  a  little  sensational,  but  the  sermons  are 
calm  and  eloquent  pleadings  for  God  and  rii,diteousne3S,  containing  many 
valuable  lessons  well  put,  and  exhibiting  considerable  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion. 

The  late  Dean  of  Landaff,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  was  for  many  years 
a  very  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  regarded 
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by  many  as  a  great  preacher.  Those  who  admired  his  preaching  will 
welcome  the  collection  of  his  sermons  which  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  have 
just  issued  under  the  title,  University  and  other  Sermons.  The  selection  has 
been  made  by  '  An  Old  Friend  and  Pupil,'  and  contains  nineteen  of  what 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  admirers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  the  best  he  preached.  The  topics  of  some  of  them  are  now  a  little  out 
of  date,  but  the  sermons  are  all  clear  and  eloquent,  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  Dr.  Vaughan's  preaching  in  his  best  days. 

Divine  and  Human  Infliience  (Alex.  Gardner),  by  Robert  Stephen,  M.  A., 
V.D.,  is  a  collection  of  sermons  by  the  late  minister  of  Renfrew,  which 
has  been  extended  to  two  volumes.  The  sermons  have,  to  all  appearance, 
been  composed  with  great  care  and  elaboration.  The  first  two  on  *  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  Creation '  and  '  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Human  Souls,'  are 
somewhat  ambitious,  and  are  defective  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  theologi- 
cal knowledge.  Mr.  Stephen  is  at  his  best  when  treating  of  practical 
rather  than  of  purely  doctrinal  subjects.  Here  his  sermons  are  likely  to 
prove  helpful  to  the  reader,  and  no  donbt  will,  as  they  bear  ample  trace 
of  a  rich  personal  experience.  Here  and  there  is  a  fine  literary  touch, 
while  throughout  they  indicate  a  refined  mind  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
culture. 

Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  by  Louis  A.  Barb^,  and  Robert  Fergusson,  by  A. 
B.  Grosart,  are  the  two  most  recent  issues  in  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier's  '  Famous  Scots  '  Series.  In  his  sketch  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
Mr.  Barbe  tells  us  that  he  has  '  endeavoured  to  present  the  man  as  he 
wished  to  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries.'  This  is  rather  a  novel 
purpose  for  a  biographer  to  set  before  him  and  at  variance  with  the  ordi- 
nary canon  of  biographical  writing.  Had  Mr.  Barb^  kept  to  his  rule  he 
would  have  made  it  his  special  object  to  justify  Kirkcaldy's  conduct, 
which  Kirkcaldy  himself  would  most  certainly  have  done,  but  this  ia 
precisely  what  Mr.  Barb6  tells  us  he  has  not  done,  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out  we  have  a  sketch  of  what  in  the  author's  opinion  Kirkcaldy  is 
shown  by  his  action  and  correspondence  to  have  been.  It  is  an  honest 
piece  of  work.  Mr,  Barbd  has  made  use  of  all  the  materials  available 
and  has  produced  as  full  and  reliable  an  account  of  his  subject  as  we  h;\\ « 
seen. — Dr.  Grosart's  volume  is  his  second  attempt  at  a  Life  of  FergHsson, 
his  first  having  been  published  in  1851  It  is  written  with  his  usual  skill, 
and  the  inclusion  of  tlie  Life  in  this  series  will  serve  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  one  of  the  Scottish  poets  who  deserves  to  be  well  known,  but 
about  whom  most  readers  have  but  little  information. 

Pickwickian  Planners  aad  Customs  (Roxburghe  Press),  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, is  a  book  to  which  readers  of  Dickens  will  read  with  pleasure. 
Though  devoted  to  the  Pickwick  Papers  only,  it  contains  much  which  is 
both  instructive  and  amusing.  The  chapter  on  Manners  and  Customs  is 
specially  attractive,  though  Mr.  Fitzgerald  pats  one  or  two  things  men- 
tioned in  the  famous  Papers  as  belonging  to  the  past  which  are  still  to  be 
met  with.  Pewters  and  marbles,  or  'tors,'  for  instance,  are  not  yet  out 
of  date.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  Editions  of  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
their  illustrators  and  illustrations.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  several  good  stories 
to  tell. 

Mr.  James  Renwick's  Poems  and  Sonnets  (Alex.  Gardner)  is  a  slim ' 
volume,  but  contains  a  number  of  pieces  which,  although  a  little  uneven 
in  execution,  are  of  much  more  than  average  ability.  All  of  them  exhibit 
sonsiderable  skill  in  versification  and  expression,  are  pervaded  by  a  fine 
feeling  for  nature,  are  simple  in  diction  and  lucid  in  thought.  They  have 
been  written  Mr.  Renwick  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  prefatory  sonnets,^ 
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*  When  the  day's  tale  of  needful  work  was  done 
And  I  had  left  beside  the  furrowed  mould 
The  plough  it  was  my  daily  task  to  hold  ; 
Or  when  I  gladly  laid  the  scythe  aside 
That  all  day  long,  when  yellow  harvests  rolled, 
Had  flashed  like  silver  in  and  out  the  gold.' 

Keats  and  Spenser  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Ren  wick's  models.     Of  the 
former  he  says  : — 

'  Keats,  thou  art  more  to  me 

Than  poet,  and  I  look  upon  thy  face 

And  the  tears  rise  and  a  strange  love  for  thee, 

Long  dead  and  all  unknown. 

Is  in  my  heart  ;  thy  sweetness,  strength  and  grace. 

Call  me  and  claim  me  for  thyself  alone.' 
Mr.  Renwick  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  aspects  of  nature  and  her  changing 
moods,  and  the  verses  in  which  he  describes  them  are  full  of  rich  colour- 
ing. ^  Among  thena  the  best  is  perhaps  the  one  headed  '  A  Winter  Sun- 
rise.' The  poem  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  here  are  several  lines 
from  it  : — 

'  Vistas  of  opened  doors  and  chambers  wide, 

With  azure  walls  and  silver  fretted  roofs, 

And  waving  gold  and  crimson  tapestries, 

Ablaze  with  lights  changing  and  swift  and  sweet, 

As  if  along  these  airy  corridors 

Iris  sped  fast  with  messages  from  Jove 

To  fair  Aurora,  and  the  sudden  gleams 

Were  but  the  lightnings  of  her  flashing  feet.' 
The  best  poem  in  the  volume,  however,  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
one  entitled   '  The  Daughter  of  Hippocrates.'     The  story  is  told  with  re- 
markable ability,  while  the  moral  of  it  is  condensed  into  the  forceful  line : 
'Duty  grows  lovely  only  when  embraced.' 

Poems  of  a  Country  Gentleman  (Longman)  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart., 
might  almost  be  called  the  Recreations  of  a  Country  Gentlemen.  The 
verses  the  volume  contains  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  show  that 
the  author  is  in  possession  of  a  skilful  pen.  On  the  whole  the  thought  ia 
grave,  and  here  and  there  one  meets  with  a  strain  of  sadness,  if  not  of 
melancholy  and  despondency.  The  songs,  though  not  without  consider- 
able beauty,  are  somewhat  plaintive.  The  descriptive  passages,  however, 
are  remarkably  vivid.  By  those  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind  the  volume 
will  be  read  with  pleasure.  Its  contents  touch  many  chords  and  suggest 
many  thoughts. 

Leisure  Hours  in  the  Study  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  James  Mackinnon,  is  a 
volume  of  somewhat  mixed  contents,  all,  or  most,  of  which  have  seen  the 
light  before  and  are  here  collected  together  from  various  magazines  and 
newspapers.  They  treat  of  such  subjects  as  The  Old  Minister  and  the  New, 
The  Prejudices  and  Humours  of  Samuel  Jolinscm,  Carlyle  and  Goethe, 
German  Humour  and  Dutch  Humour.  '  History  as  a  Subject  of  Academic 
Study'  is  the  inaugural  address  which  the  author  delivered  to  the  students 
of  St.  Andrews  University  as  Lecturer  in  the  University  on  History.  Dr. 
Mackinnon  writes  both  amusingly  and  instructively.  When  he  takes  up 
the  pen  to  write  on  matters  connected  with  Scottish  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Union,  he  writes  with  authority.  The  los.s  gmve  pieces  in  tlie 
volume  are  all  founded  on  the  author's  personal  experience  and  while  en- 
tertaining are  not  less  instructive. 


